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PEEFACE. 


This  little  book,  as  its  title-page  declares,  is  designed  for  the 
Ipe  of  learners,  and  especially  for  those  who  intend  to  complete 
keir  education  at  the  University  of  Cambridge.  And  in  order 
fcat  it  may  not  be  misnnderstood,  the  reader  is  especially  re- 
quested to  bear  in  mind,  that  this  compilation  is  put  forth  on 
Ike  sole  responsibility  of  the  writer,  without  the  sanction  of  any 
mthority  ;  and  if  it  have  any  claims  to  public  attention,  they 
ttst  entirely  on  the  accuracy  of  the  views  it  exhibits,  and  the 
correctness  of  the  statements  it  contains. 

Truth  and  utility  have  been  the  aim  of  the  writer,  and 
Aough  he  has  employed  every  means  within  his  power  to  en- 
•nre  correctness  and  avoid  error,  he  is  not  insensible  of  the 
iniperfection  of  his  work ;  and  although  oversights  and  inac- 
wracies  may  be  found,  yet  he  presumes  to  hope  that  there  are 
lot  any  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  his  book  other  than  a 
»fe  Mid  trusty  guide  to  learners. 

It  is  believed  that  those  students  who  are  sensible  of  their 
responsibility  for  the  use  and  improvement  of  their  time  and 
^ents,  may  be  influenced  by  encouragements  and  rewards  in 
proceeding  through  their  course  of  disciplinal  studies ;  and  that 
*"08e  who  are  resolved  to  avoid  &ilure  and  secure  success  in 
weir  preparation  for  the  duties  of  life,  may  find  some  useful 
"^ggwtions  for  that  purpose  in  the  collection  of  maxims,  apho- 
'^^ms,  and  extracts  which  form  the  prefix  to  this  little  volume. 
They  are  drawn  from  the  works  of  men,  some  of  them  the 
^08t  distinguished  in  their  generation,  whose  writings  form  a 
Wch  storehouse  of  intellectual  treasures.  In  making  the  selec- 
tion, if  the  compiler  has  succeeded  in  bringing  great  truths  and 
*""id  principles  before  the  minds  of  learners  in  a  plain  and  in- 
^lUgible  form,  he  has  not  failed  in  this  portion  of  his  task. 

The  chief  sources  from  which  has  been  drawn  the  account 
of  the  aids,  encouragements,  and  rewards  open  to  students  at 
Cambridge,  are  "  the  Report  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners 
H)r  enquiring  into  the  state,  discipline,  studies,  and  revenues  of 
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the  University  and  Colleges  of  Cambridge ;"  and  the  docameal 
relating  to  them  published  by  direction  of  the  Commissioner' 
Other  available  sources  of  information  within  the  reach  of 
compiler  have  been  employed^  besides  the  assistance  of  seve: 
friends  and  other  members  of  the  University,  to  whom 
writer  is  under  very  great  obligations. 

It  is  a  subject  of  regret  that  many  of  the  exhibitions  aoJ 
scholarships  left  for  the  maintenance  of  poor  scholars  at  thb^ 
Universities,  being  fixed  payments  in  money  from  rent-charged 
have  remained  stationary.    These  payments  at  the  times  the  J 
were  first  granted  were  sufficient  for  the  purpose  ;  but  at  tb 
present  day  they  are  no  longer  so ;  for  in  the  progress  of  time  j 
has  been  found,  that  as  land  has  increased,  so  money  has  dimi 
nished,  in  vcUtie.    In  cases,  however,  where  the  benefaction 
have  been  left  or  invested  in  land,  the  revenues  have  increases 
and  the  design  of  the  benefactor  has  not  been  defeated. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Universities  come  the  cathed] 
grammar-schools,  with  their  ample  provision,  ordained  by  tb 
statutes  of  Henry  VI I L,  for  the  maintenance  of  students 
divinity  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge* 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  King  Henry  VIII.  proceedi 
to  the  reformation  of  the  older  cathedrals  and  the  erection  oi 
other  cathedral  bodies  with  new  sees.  In  the  preamble  of  th^ 
statutes  he  gave  for  their  government,  it  is  stated,  in  connexion 
with  their  main  design,  to  be  one  of  the  objects,  that  ''  youth 
might  be  liberally  trained,  &c.  to  the  glory  of  Almighty  God, 
and  the  common  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  subjects  of  thia^ 
realm,"  For  the  purpose  of  securing  this  important  object,, 
liberal  provision  was  ordained  by  the  statutes  to  be  made  from 
the  cathedral  funds,  both  for  the  maintenance  of  grammar 
scholars,  and  of  students  of  divinity  selected  from  them  at  the 
Universities.  For  instance,  the  statutes  of  Canterbuiy  cathe- 
dral ordain,  that  from  the  revenues  of  the  cathedral,  tliere  shall 
be  50  grammar  boys  maintained  and  educated  at  the  cathedral 
school,  and  24  poor  students  at  the  Universities,  12  at  Oxford 
and  12  at  Cambridge.  The  statutes  of  Worcester  cathedral 
direct  that  there  shall  be  40  grammar  scholars  in  the  cathedral 
school  and  12  students  of  divinity  at  the  Universities,  main- 
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jiined  out  of  the  cathedral  funds.  The  statutes  of  Rochester 
li^t  that  20  graiumar  boys  shall  be  maintained  and  educated 
I  the  cathedral  school,  and  four  students  at  the  Universities. 
I  may  be  especially  remarked^  that  the  sums  prescribed  for 
ftese  purposes  are  stated  not  separately,  but  in  the  list  of  ex- 
penses for  the  support  of  the  cathedral,  from  the  dean  down 
m  the  lowest  menial  in  the  establishment. 

In  the  revised  cathedral  statutes  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the 
intention  of  King  Henry  VIII.  with  respect  to  the  grafnmar* 
idtolars  and  the  students  at  the  Universities  is  preserved  in 
tkese  words :  **  Moreover,  we  direct  tliat  out  of  the  whole 
iminber  of  grammar  boys  who  have  their  sustentation  in  our 

cathedral  church  of there  be  for  ever  maintained  of  those 

who  have  made  greater  progress  than  the  rest* in  our 

University  of  Cambridge,  and  the  same  number  at  Oxford." 

It  must  not  be  denied,  that  within  the  last  few  years 
lome  two  or  three  of  the  cathedral  bodies  have  established 
Geological  colleges  in  connexion  with  their  cathedrals.  This 
•fibrt  on  their  part  is  designed  to  supply  what  was  considered 
^  be  deficient  in  the  theological  education  of  graduates  of 
the  Universities.  How  far  these  new  institutions  are  likely  to 
fonn  sound  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England,  may  perhaps 
appear  &om  two  or  three  opinions  expressed  at  the  end  of  the 
evidence  returned  to  the  Cathedral  Commissioners. 

The  Rev.  F.  Jeune,  D.D.  master  of  Pembroke  College,  Ox- 
ford, remarks  that,  "  It  is  of  great  moment,  that  the  ministers  of 
^e  Church  of  England  should  be  men  of  enlarged  views,  and 
•8  free  as  possible  from  the  spirit  which  is  fostered  so  care- 
folly  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  by  the  seclusion  of  her  future 
ministers  in  seminaries  altogether  ecclesiastical." 

The  Rev.  R.  Harington,  D.D.  Principal  of  Brasenose  Col- 
lege, writes,  **  If  a  young  man,  by  the  time  he  has  reached  the 
8ge  of  two  or  three  and  twenty  years,  has  not  acquired  sufficient 
•obriety  of  character  to  pursue  his  theological  studies  with  the 
•ame  advantage  at  the  University  as  in  the  comparative  seclu- 
sion of  a  Cathedral  College,  it  will  be  a  measure  of  very  doubt- 

•  In  those  Cathedral  Schools,  where  there  are  SO,  40,  24,  or  18  Grammar  Scholars, 
tbeie  ahaU  always  be  10,  8, 4,  or  2  students  at  the  Universities  respectively. 
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fal  propriety  to  encourage  him  to  undertake  the  grave  reap* 
sibilities  of  the  Christian  ministry.  Nor  is  it  at  all  clear 
the  prospect  of  a  kind  of  purgatorial  process  in  an  institatioi 
designed  for  the  reception  of  candidates  during  a  short  period 
immediately  preceding  ordination,  might  not  have  a  tendency 
to  make  some  careless  of  the  formation  or  indifferent  to  tl» 
extinction  of  habits,  for  the  correction  of  which  they  woiiI( 
imagine  the  discipline  of  such  an  institution  to  he  the  sufficieni 
as  well  as  the  appropriate  remedy." 

The  Rev.  E.  Hawkins,  D.D.  Provost  of  Oriel  College 
Canon  of  Rochester,  observes,  '*  I  must  add,  however  un^ 
shionable  the  sentiment  may  be,  that  the  attendance  upoil 
cathedral  services,  which  many  would  consider  a  great  advan< 
tage,  I  should  rather  regard  as  a  positive  disadvantage  to  i 
young  man.  He  is  too  likely  to  have  his  religious  tastes  ani 
feelings  vitiated  by  daily  participation  in  services  conducted 
in  part  upon  a  wrong  principle.  I  refer  not  to  the  chanting  o 
the  Psalms,  or  to  singing  well  chosen  anthems,  which  have  thi 
highest  authority,  and  may  well  elevate  the  devotion  of  the 
Christian  worshipper,  but  to  intoning  the  prayers,  the  usual 
practice  of  our  cathedrals,  but,  as  I  venture  to  call  it,  the  reli<% 
of  a  corrupt  age.  It  has  the  sanction,  no  doubt,  of  a  long  pre- 
scription, without  which  its  very  legality  might,  under  the 
rubrics  and  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  be  called  in  question,  but  it 
appears  opposed  to  the  true  spirit  o^  devotion.  No  one,  pro- 
bably, would  so  address  God  in  private;  and  comparatively 
few,  I  trust,  would  desire  to  impoit  the  practice  into  our  pa- 
rochial churches.  The  ear  is  gratified,  but  sense  is  sacrificed 
to  sound,  and  the  more  so,  the  better,  in  a  musical  sense,  the 
service  is  intoned;  the  best  performers  only  the  more  com- 
pletely singing  away  the  sense  of  the  most  solemn  words." 

The  Rev.  W.  Jacobson,  D.D.  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity, 
observes  that,  "  Theological  teaching  in  the  Universities  is  more 
likely  than  elsewhere  to  be  free  from  prejudices,  fancies,  and 
bigotry.  The  mutual  influence  of  a  considerable  body  of  stu- 
dents is,  for  many  purposes,  fully  as  valuable  as  direct  instruction. 
Smaller  circles  are  liable  to  be  unduly  acted  upon  by  the  mind 
of  the  teacher,  or^  even  more  mischievously,  by  what  is  under- 
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Miood  to  be  his  mind,  and  are  thus  led  to  exaggerate  the  im- 
potanoe  now  of  one  particular  point,  and  then  of  another." 

And  to  the  same  effect  are  the  remarks  of  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
Jeiemie,  D.D.  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University 
«f  Cambridge :  "  In  the  present  divided  state  of  the  Church,  it 
^  much  to  be  feared  that  systems  widely  different  would  be 
teght  in  different  dioceses.  In  large  bodies,  like  our  Univer- 
•ties,  no  man,  however  able  and  learned,  can  give  the  impress 
of  his  own  views  undisturbed  by  numerous  counteracting 
Muences.  But  in  cathedral  colleges  there  would  be  no  such 
dieck ;  the  teacher  addressing  himself  with  all  the  weight  of 
authority,  within  a  narrow  sphere,  to  men  of  inferior  attain- 
ments and  capacities,  would  enforce  his  own  opinions,  however 
*4xtreme,  and  widen  the  differences  which  unhappily  exist 
ttDong  us.  There  is  also  reason  to  fear  that  a  mere  profes- 
aonal  wonld  supersede  an  enlarged  and  general  education." 
To  these  opinions  may  be  appended  the  following  observations 
tf  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Thompson,  M.A.  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  : 

''In  endeavouring  to  answer  these  enquiries,  I  have  to 
tegret  that  I  have  but  little  knowledge  of  the  working  of  those 
theological  colleges  which  are  already  in  operation,  and  conse- 
<{aently  but  slender  data  on  which  to  buUd  an  opinion  of  the 
desirableness  of  increasing  their  number.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  course  of  the  nine  years  during  which  I  have  held  the 
o&ce  of  tutor  in  Trinity,  several  of  my  pupils  have  proceeded 
^m  Cambridge  after  taking  their  B.A.  degree  to  complete 
^eir  clerical  training  at  one  or  other  of  these  establishments. 
These  young  men  were  certainly  not  very  profound  theologians 
when  they  left  the  University,  nor  were  they,  with  only  one 
or  two  remembered  exceptions,  remarkable  for  their  profi- 
ciency in  secular  learning.  I  believe  that  the  majority  are 
aow  respectable  clergymen,  but  I  know  not  how  much  better 
^ey  deserve  that  title  than  many  others  of  similar  character 
who  have  taken  orders  without  this  additional  preparation. 
I  am  given  to  understand  (but  this  is  partly  hearsay)  that 
such  students  are  frequently  remarkable  for  a  punctilious  ad- 
herence to  forms  of  dress  and  worship,  which  I,  for  one,  should 
he  diq[KMed  to  regard  as  either  trivial  or  mischievous.    If,  in 
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the  absence  of  very  definite  information,  I  may  be  allowed 
record  my  imprefisions  of  the  effect  actually  produced  by  ool< 
leges  of  this  description,  I  should  say  that  they  furnished 
good  machinery  for  raising  dulness  to  mediocrity,  perhaps  alsa 
for  producing  outjirard  deceney  of  character,  and,  in  bovoM 
instances,  a  real  though  not  very  enlightened  sense  of  duty, 
persons  who  had  not  previously  developed  .these  qualities 
any  eminent  degree.  That  they  enable  many  sta<tents  to 
an  examination  for  orders  who  would  otherwise  have  fouod 
this  a  difficult  or  impossible  undertaking,  I  make  no  doubti 
judgipg  both  by  common  report  and  by  actual  observation 
This  reacdt  is  obviously  most  creditable  to  the  professors  ii 
such  establishments,  whose  talent  and  assiduity  I  believe  to  bd 
generally  exemplary.  I  would  not  be  understood  to  exten<i 
these  remarks,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  to  the  theological 
college  established  in  connexion  with  the  University  of  Durham/ 

It  has  been  alleged  that  some  of  the  cathedral  bodies  gava 
up  certain  estates  to  be  relieved  £rom  the  maintenance  ol 
divinity  students  at  the  Universities. 

These  estates,  it  may  be  presumed,  were  resigned  to  the 
crown,  by  which  they  had  been  granted  with  other  estates  fot 
the  general  purposes  of  the  cathedral  establishments.  It  does, 
not  appear  very  probable  that  the  crown  on  receiving  back 
the  estates  from  the  cathedral  bodies  would  have  alienated 
them  to  other  purposes,  or  have  allowed  any  innovations 
against  the  express  directions  of  the  royal  founder.  King 
Henry  VIII.,  when  his  object  in  the  reformation  of  the  cathe* 
drals  was  **the  glory  of  Almighty  God  and  the  common  welfare 
and  happiness  of  the  subjects  of  this  realm." 

It  is  an  enquiry  of  some  importance  whether  these  estates, 
originally  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  for  the  maintenance  of 
divinity  students  at  the  Universities,  were  deposited  in  other 
hands  to  be  applied  to  that  purpose  which  the  statutes  of  the 
cathedrals  ordained ;  and  how  the  revenues  have  been  appro- 
priated since  the  estates  were  resigned — ^respecting  these  ques- 
tions the  writer  has  not  been  able  to  find  any  satisfactory 
answer  in  the  printed  evidence  of  the  cathedral  commissioners. 

In  no  period  of  the  history  of  the  British  £mpu:«,  with  its 
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|«Ktended  colonial  possessions,  has  the  requirement  for  educated' 
nd  capaMe  men  to  '^  serve  God  hoth  in  church  and  state"  been 
10  urgent  as  at  the  present  time.  In  tHe  answer  to*  the  address 
rf  the  University  of  Cambridge,  on  the  accession  of  Queen 
Victoria  to  the  throne,  her  Majesty  was  gi^ciously  pleased  to 
ktimate: — "Your  University  owes  much  to  the ' protection 
•id  encouragement  of  former  sovereigns.  I  am  actuated  by 
M  equal  desire  to  promote  its  interests,  and  to  enlarge  the 
iphere  of  its  utility."  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  late  Com* 
auflsions  and  the  pending  legislation  respecting  the  Universities 
are  designed  '^  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their  utility"  by  afford- 
ffig  education  to  a  larger  number  of  students.  If  a  restoration 
ef  the  maintenance  to  divinity  students  were  made  by  the 
GBthedral  bodies  according  to  their  statutes,  and  a  restitution 
of  the.  estates  which  were  granted  for  that  purpose,  the  Uni- 
Teisities  would  be  able  to  send  forth  a  larger  number  of  well- 
educated  and  fit  men  for  the  service  of  the  church,  both  at 
Vome  and  in  the  colonies,  as  well  as  missionaries  to  the 
k»then. 

It  cannot  be  pleaded  that  recent  legislation  has  rendered 
nch  restorations  and  restitutions  either  impossible  or  imprac- 
ticable :  neither  could  it  be  affirmed  of  them,  as  it  has  been  of 
other  appropriations  of  cathedral  funds,  that  they  were  alien- 
ated for  objects  foreign  to  those  contemplated  by  the  statutes 
■  of  Henry  VIII.  statutes  which  deans  of  the  reformed  cathedrals 
•re  bound  by  oath  to  observe,  in  these  words : 

"Ego  N.  qui  ad  Decanum  liujus  Ecclesiae  Cathedralis  electus  et  institutus 
«um,  Deum  tester  et  per  haec  sancta  Dei  Evangelia  juio  quod  pro  virili  mea 
in  hac  Ecclesia  bene  et  fideliter  regam  et  gubemabo  Juxta  Ordinationes  et 
fitatata  ejuadem,  Et  qaod  omnia  iUius  bona,  terras,  tenement*,  reditus  et 
posseasiones,  juraqne  et  libertates  atque  privilegia,  caeterasque  res  universas 
tarn  mobiles  (salvo  eorum  rationabili  usu)  quam  immobiles,  et  alia  omnia 
commoda  ejusdera  Kcclesise  bene  et  utiliter  custodiam  ac  servabo  atque  ab 
ttiis  similiter  fieri  cmrabo :  ad  haec,  omnia  et  singula  Statuta  et  Ordinationes 
B«gis  Henrici  Octavi  Fundatoris  nostri  quatenus  me  concernunt  bene  et 
fideliter  observabo,  et  ab  aliis  quatenus  eos  concernunt  studiose  observari 
procurabo.    Sicut  me  Deus  adjuvet,  et  haec  sancta  Dei  Evangelia." 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  words  "  Regis  Henrici  Octavi 
Fundatoris  Nostri"  were  altered  into  ''Augustissimi  Regis  nostri 
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Caroli  Secundi  Fundatoris  nostri"  in  the  statutes  of  Ely  Cathoi 
dial,  on  their  revision  in  1666,  after  the  Restoration* 

The  brief  historical  accounts  of  schools  and  the  exhibitioi 
&c.  attached  to  them,  have  been  drawn  chiefly  from  tfait 
Reports  of  the  Commissioners  on  Charities,  and  Mr  Carlislel 
work  on  endowed  schools  in  England  and  Wales.  And  in  oTd< 
to  secure  correctness,  the  compiler  has  written  to  all 
masters  of  grammar-schools  in  England  and  Wales  for  sad 
information  as  he  could  not  obtain  from  other  sources.  Ti 
those  who  have  favoured  his  letters  with  any  attention,  he  begi 
leave  to  express  his  grateful  acknowledgments. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  noble  impulse  of  Chrisiiafli 
charity  in  the  founding  of  grammar-schools,  was  one  of  the 
means  under  the  providence  of  God  for  bringing  about  the 
Reformation  in  this  country :  and  it  is  a  fact  to  be  observed^ 
that  within  thirty  years  before  its  accomplishment,  there  'wen 
more  grammar-schools  erected  and  endowed  in  England  than 
had  been  established  in  the  preceding  three  hundred  years. 

The  founders  and  benefactors  of  the  grammar-schools  in 
England  were  unanimous  for  the  union  of  *'  sound  learning  with 
religious  education,"  as  is  evident  from  the  rules  and  the  regula- 
tions they  have  left  for  the  direction  of  their  schools.  They  regard- 
ed  education  as  a  preparation  not  for  this  life  only.  They  seem 
to  have  had  no  idea  of  separating  religious  and  secular  education, 
a  notion  which  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  many  crude 
theories  of  education  of  the  present  day.  They  had  no  conception 
of  the  novel  process  whereby  "young  gentlemen  are  expeditiously 
educated  for  the  Universities,  the  army,  the  professions  and 
public  life;"  nor  how  a  young  man,  piously  disposed,  on  leaving 
his  previous  employment,  with  no  sound  basis  of  grammatical 
learning,  and  a  very  imperfect  education,  may  be  rendered  a 
trustworthy  interpreter  of  the  records  of  revelation,  and  a  fit 
minister  of  the  gospel,  in  the  brief  space  of  two  years.  This  is 
advertised  to  be  done  by  certain  modem  Theological  Colleges 
which  have  been  honoured  with  the  sanction  and  have  re- 
ceived the  encouragement  of  high  authority.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  ancient  University  of  Cambridge  may  escape  the  infec- 
tion of  the  newfangled  notion  of  ^^expeditious  education." 
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In  order  that  "  poor  scholars''  of  good  morals  and  bright 
talents  may  be  properly  qualified  for  employing  their  abilities 
hr  the  good  of  the  commonwealth^  many  of  the  founders  and 
benefactors  of  schools  have  left  exhibitions  for  the  maintenance 
<f  one  or  more  students  at  the  Universities.  Some  of  these 
odiibitions  are  appropriated  to  particular  schools  or  localities^ 
and  others  are  left  open  without  any  limitation  of  place.  It 
has  been  justly  observed  that  "  the  connecting  of  a  school  with 
a  college  is  a  wise  contrivance  to  preserve  it  in  honour  and 
reputation;"  and  it  may  be  added  that  if  such  connexions 
▼ere  more  general  (even  of  those  schools  which  have  no  exhi- 
bitions to  the  Universities),  grea*t  advantages  would  accrue^  and 
the  results  would  be  found  to  be  mutually  beneficial. 

It  has  with  much  truth  been  remarked,  that  "of  those  who 
superintend  the  education  of  youth^  Erasmus  is  ever  fond  of 
expressing  his  praise ;  and  whenever  he  had  an  opportunity,  he 
encouraged  men  of  lettere  to  undertake  the  laborious  care  of  a 
grammar>school,  which  he  always  most  justly  commends,  as 
what  exalts  the  master  to  the  highest  dignity ;  whose  business 
is  to  season  youth  in  learning  and  religion,  and  raise  up  men  for 
the  service  of  their  country.  *It  may  be/  he  observes,  '  the  em- 
Payment  is  accounted  vUe  and  mean  in  the  opinion  qffooh;  but 
in  itself  it  is  really  great  and  honourable.' " 

'*The  historians  of  all  those  empires  which  have  become 
great  and  eminent,  have  taken  much  pains  in  discovering  and 
^iescribing  the  progress  of  their  arms,  the  enlargement  of  their 
territories,  and  the  increase  of  their  power  and  grandeur ;  but, 
unhappily,  they  have  not  taken  the  same  pains  in  tracing  and 
delineating  the  cultivation  of  their  intellectual  faculties,  and 
their  gradual  improvement  in  learning  and  useful  knowledge, 
^ile  the  exploits  of  every  victorious  prince  and  general,  who 
^  contributed  to  the  aggrandisement  of  his  country,  have 
been  recorded  with  the  greatest  care  and  the  highest  praises ; 
^  very  names  of  those  peaceful  sages  who  had  enlarged  the 
^pire  of  reason,  had  improved  the  minds,  and  polished  the 
manners  of  their  fellow-citizens,  have  hardly  found  a  place  in 
the  annals  of  their  country."  Dr  Johnson,  in  his  life  of  Addison, 
very  justly  observes :  "  Not  to  name  the  school  or  the  masters 
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of  men  Ulustrioiis  for  literature  is  a  kind  of  historical  fraud,  by 
which  honest  fame  ia  injuriously  diminished/' 

The  formation  of  the  national  character  depends  greatly  oo 
the  principles,  ability,  and  energy  of  schoolmasters.  It  is  highl^ 
important  for  schoolmasters  to  accustom  the  minds  of  leamenl 
to  recur  to  fii*st  principles  on  all  subjects  of  human  inquiry^ 
and  in  history  to  trace  and  scrutinize  the  consequences,  both  ta 
indiyiduals  and  nations,  of  any  departure  from  truth  axu 
rectitude.  It  is  painful  to  remark,  that  the  evidence  in  the 
reports  of  parliamentary  commissions,  and  the  disclosures  and: 
explanations  made  of  late  years  in  the  British  legislature^  have, 
exhibited  strange  violations  atid  want  of  principle  in  high 
places.  The  question  "  What  have  we  to  do  with  principle,* 
as  reported  to  have  been  uttered  by  a  statesman  of  no  small 
influence  in  his  day,  appears  to  be  somewhat  like  a  defence 
of  such  dereliction  of  principle.  These  symptoms,  perhaps, 
may  be  indications  of  the  incipient  decline  of  the  national 
character.  The  reader  of  the  history  of  England  may  recollect 
that  under  the  advice  of  evil  counsellors,  a  departure  from  the 
principles  of  the  British  constitution  was  followed  by  the  exile  of 
a  sovereign  and  the  banishment  of  a  royal  line  from  the  throne. 

It  is  an  essential  part  of  education  that  learners  should  be 
impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  they  have  something  to  do 
with  principle,  if  the  frank,  open  and  upright  honesty  of  the 
English  character  is  to  be  upheld  among  us,  and  not  sacrificed 
or  complimented  away  in  unworthy  concessions  to  Jesuitical 
and  time-serving  expediency. 

The  brief  historical  notices  of  the  Chartered  Companies  of 
London,  and  the  account  of  the  exhibitions,  &c.  in  their  gift, 
are  abridged  from  the  Reports  of  the  Parliamentary  Commis- 
sioners for  inquiring  into  Charities,  and  from  Mr  Herbert's 
valuable  history  of  the  Livery  Companies.  The  compiler  has 
to  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  the  Clerks  of  the  Companies 
for  the  information  respecting  the  present  value  of  their  exhi- 
bitions and  the  rules  and  conditions  under  which  such  aids  are 
granted  to  poor  students  at  the  universities. 

R.  P. 

Trinity  Colibgb, 
March  19,  1866. 
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]. 

Aphobisms  representing  a  knowledge  broken,  do 
invite  men  to  enquire  fiurther;    whereas  methods 
earrying  the  show  of  a  total,  do  secure  men,  as  if 
they  were  at  farthest. — Bacon. 
2. 

Exclusively  of  the  Abstract  Sciences,  the  largest 
md  worthiest  portion  of  our  knowledge  consists  of 
Aphorisms :  and  the  greatest  and  best  of  men  is  but 
in  Aphorism. 

Truths,  of  all  others  the  most  awful  and  interest* 
ing,  are  too  often  considered  as  so  true,  that  they 
lose  all  the  power  of  truth,  and  lie  bed-ridden  in 
the  dormitory  of  the  soul,  side  by  side  with  the 
most  despised  and  exploded  errors. 

There  is  one  way  of  giving  freshness  and  im- 
portance to  the  most  common-place  maxims — that 
of  reflecting  on  them  in  direct  reference  to  our  own 
state  and  conduct,  to  our  own  past  and  future 
being.— &  T.  Coleridge. 

Mature  and  sedate  wisdom  has  been  fond  of 
Bumming  up  the  results  of  its  experience  in  weighty 
sentences.  Solomon  did  so :  the  wise  men  of  India 
and  Greece  did  so :  Bacon  did  so :  Goethe  in  his  old 

^  took  delight  in  doing  so They  who  cannot 

^eaye  an  uniform  web,  may  at  least  produce  a  piece 
of  patchwork ;  which  may  be  useful,  and  not  with- 
out a  charm  of  its  own.  The  very  sharpness  and 
ftbmptness  with  which  truths  must  be  asserted, 
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when  they  are  to  stand  singly,  is  not  ill-fitted  to 
startle  and  rouse  sluggish  and  drowsy  minds.  Mor 
is  the  present  shattered  and  disjointed  state  of  the 
intellectual  world  unaptly  represented  by  a  coUectioa 
of  fragments. — Guesses  at  Truth. 

A   collection   of  good  sentences  resembles  a 
string  of  pearls. — Chinese  saying. 
5, 

Nor  do  Apophthegms  only  serve  for  ornament 
and  delight,  but  also  for  action  and  civil  use:  as 
being  the  edge-tools  of  speech,  which  cut  and  pene- 
trate the  knots  of  business  and  affidrs. — Bacon, 
6. 

I  call  a  complete  and  generous  education  that 
which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and 
magnanimously  all  the  offices,  both  private  and  pub- 
lic, of  peace  and  war. . .  .But  here  the  main  skill  and 
groundwork  will  be,  to  temper  them  [the  learners] 
with  lectures  and  explanations  upon  every  opportu- 
nity, as  may  lead  and  draw  them  in  willing  obedi. 
ence,  inflamed  with  a  study  of  learning,  and  the 
admiration  of  virtue ;  stirred  up  with  high  hopes  of 
living  to  be  brave  men,  and  worthy  patriots^  dear  to 
God,  and  famous  to  all  ages. — John  Milton. 
7. 

I  hesitate  not  to  assert,  as  a  Christian,  that  reli*- 
gion  is  the  first  rational  object  of  Education.  What- 
ever may  be  the  fate  of  my  children  in  this  transitory 
world,  about  which  I  hope  I  am  as  solicitous  as  I 
ought  to  be,  I  would,  if  possible,  secure  a  happy 
meeting  with  them  in  a  future  and  everlasting  life. 
I  can  well  enough  bear  their  reproaches  for  not 
enabling  them  to  attain  to  worldly  honours  and 
distinctions;  but  to  have  been  in  any  measure  ac- 
cessary, by  my  neglect,  to  their  final  perdition,  would 
be  the  occasion  of  such  reproach  and  blame,  aa 
would  be  absolutely  insupportable. — Dr  Priestley. 
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8, 

St  Jeronie^s  advice  was,  let  a  child  begin  to  be 
instructed  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  blush.  As  soon 
as  they  are  capable  of  shame,  they  are  capable  of 
discipline.  From  the  time  that  they  shew  the  marks 
of  their  conscience  upon  their  countenance,  it  ought 
to  be  believed,  that  remorse  has  taken  the  place  of 
innocence,  since  they  already  know  how  to  put  a 
difference  between  good  and  evil. — Dr  T.  FuUer, 
9. 

Education  in  the  most  extensive  sense  of  the 
word,  may  comprehend  every  preparation  that  is 
made  in  our  youth  for  the  sequel  of  our  lives ;  and 
in  this  sense  I  use  it.  Some  such  preparation  is 
necessary  for  all  conditions,  because  without  it  they 
must  be  miserable,  and  probably  will  be  vicious, 
when  they  grow  up,  either  from  the  want  of  the 
means  of  subsistence,  or  from  want  of  rational  and 
inoffensive  occupation.  In  civilized  life,  every  thing 
is  effected  by  art  and  skill.  Whence,  a  person  who 
is  provided  with  neither  (and  neither  can  be  acquired 
without  exercise  and  instruction)  will  be  useless; 
and  he  that  is  useless,  will  generally  be  at  the  same 
time  mischievous  to  the  community.  So  that  to 
send  an  uneducated  child  into  the  world,  is  injurious 
to  the  rest  of  mankind ;  it  is  little  better  than  to 
turn  out  a  mad  dog  or  a  wild  beast  into  the  streets. 


10. 

The  object  of  a  liberal  education  is  to  develope 
the  whole  mental  system  of  man; — to  make  his 
speculative  inferences  coincide  with  his  practical 
convictions ; — ^to  enable  him  to  render  a  reason  for 
the  belief  that  is  in  him,  and  not  to  leave  him  in 
the  condition  of  Solomotfs  sluggard,  who  is  wiser 
in  his  own  conceit  than  seven  men  that  can  render 
a  reason,— Dr  Whewell 
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II. 

The  influence  of  physical  causes,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  intellectual  and  moral  character,  has  never 
been  suificiently  regarded  in  any  system  of  edu- 
cation. Organic  structure,  temperament,  things 
affecting  the  senses  or  bodily  functions,  are  as 
closely  linked  with  a  right  play  bf  the  faculties,  as 
the  material  and  condition  of  an  instrument  of  music 
with  that  wonderful  result  called  melody. — W,  B. 
Clulow. 

12. 

Because  Education  is  a  dynamical,  not  a  mecha- 
nical process,  and  the  more  powerful  and  vigorous 
the  mind  of  the  teacher,  the  more  clearly  and  readily 
he  can  grasp  things,  the  better  fitted  he  is  to  cul- 
tivate the  mind  of  another.  And  to  this  I  find  my- 
self coming  more  and  more ;  I  care  less  and  less  for 
information,  more  and  more  for  the  true  exercise  of 
the  mind;  for  answering  questions  concisely  and 
comprehensively,  for  shewing  a  command  of  lan- 
guage, a  delicacy  of  taste,  and  a  comprehensiveness 
of  thought,  and  a  power  of  combination.—jDr  Arnold. 
13. 

Why  should  my  son  be  a  scholar,  when  it  is  not 
intended  that  he  should  live  by  his  learning!  By 
this  rule,  if  what  is  commonly  said  be  true,  ttiat 
'  money  answereth  all  things ;'  why  should  my  son 
be  honest,  temperate,  just,  or  charitable,  since  he 
hath  no  intention  to  depend  upon  any  of  these  quali- 
ties for  a  maintenance  ? — Dean  Swift. 
14. 

It  is  an  ill-judged  thrift,  in  some  rich  parents, 
to  bring  up  their  sons  to  mean  employments,  for  the 
sake  of  saving  the  charge  of  a  more  expensive  edu- 
cation ;  for  these  sons,  when  they  become  masters 
of  their  liberty  and  fortune,  will  hardly  contiiiue  in 
occupations  by  which  they  think  themselves  degraded^ 
and  ar6  seldom  qualified  for  anything  better.-— Pafoy. 
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15. 
The  better  that  a  child  is  by  birth,  the  better 

ought  he  in  his  youth  to  be  instructed. 

16. 
Diligente  and  holy  bringing  up,  is  the  founteyne 
of  al  vertue :  as  to  folye  and  myschief,  the  fyrst, 
seconde,  and  thirde  poynte  is  undiligence  and  cor- 
rupte  educacion. — Era^mm. 
J  7. 
The  culture  of  the  affections  and  the  fancy  is 
a  most  important  branch  of  Education,  though  in 
general  it  is  entirely  neglected. — W.  B,  Cluhw. 
18. 
By  learning,  the  sons  of  the  common  people 
become  public  ministers ;  without  learning,  the  sons 
of  public  ministers  become  mingled  with  tlTe  mass 
of  the  people. —  Chinese  maadm. 
19. 
TeU  me  not  what  thou  hast  heard  and  read,  and 
only  so ;  but  what  (after  thy  hearing  and  reading) 
thou  hast  taken  into  thy  meditation,  found  to  be 
trath,  settled  in  thy  judgment,  fixed  in  thy  memory, 
embraced  in  thy  affections,  and  then  a  long  time 
practised,  and  so  made  it  to  be  truly  thine  own. 
This,  and  only  this,  is  rightly  called  learning. — Dr 
T.  Fuller. 

20. 
The  end  of  learning  is  to  repair  the  ruins  of  our 
first  parents,  by  regaining  to  know  God  aright,  and 
out  of  that  knowledge  to  love  him,  to  imitate  him, 
to  be  like  him,  as  we  may  the  nearest,  by  possessing 
our  souls  of  true  virtue,  which  being  united  to  the 
heavenly  grace  of  faith,  makes  up  the  highest  per- 
fection.— John  Milton, 

21. 
Let  every  thing  you  see  represent  to  your  spirit 
the  presence,  the  excellency,  and  the  power  of  God, 
and  let  your  conversation  with  the  creatures  lead 
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you  unto  the  Creator,  for  so  shall  your  actions  be 
done  more  frequently  with  an  actual  eye  to  Grod''s 
presence,  by  your  often  seeing  him  in  the  glass  of 
the  creation. — Bp  Jeremy  Taylor. 
22. 

You  have  been  bred  in  a  land  abounding  with 
men,  able  in  arts,  learning,  and  knowled^,  mani- 
fold, thid  man  in  one,  that  in  another,  few  in  many, 
none  in  all.  But  there  is  one  art  of  which  every 
man  should  be  master,  the  art  of  reflection.  If  you 
are  not  a  thinking  man,  to  what  purpose  are  you  a 
man  at  all  \  In  like  manner,  there  is  one  knowledge, 
which  it  is  every  man^s  interest  and  duty  to  acquire, 
namely,  self -knowledge :  or  to  what  end  was  man 
alone,  of  idl  animals,  endued  by  the  Creator  with 
the  faculty  of  self-consciousness!  Truly,  said  the 
Pagan  Moralist, 

e  coelo  descendit,  TpS^Ql  aeavrov. 
But  you  are  likewise  bom  in  a  Christian  land :  and 
Bevelation  has  provided  for  you  new  subjects  for 
reflection,  and  new  treasures  of  knowledge,  never 
to  be  imlocked  by  him  who  remains  self-ignorant. 
Self-knowledge  is  the  key  to  this  casket,  and  by 
reflection  alone  can  it  be  attained.  Reflect  on  your 
own  thoughts,  actions,  circumstances,  and — ^which 
will  be  of  especial  aid  to  you  in  forming  a  habit  of 
reflection, — accustom  yourself  to  reflect  on  the  words 
you  use,  hear,  or  read,  their  birth,  derivation  and 
history.  For  if  words  are  not  things,  they  are  living 
powers,  by  which  the  things  of  most  importance  to 
mankind  are  actuated,  combined,  and  humanized. — 
8.  T.  Coleridge. 

23. 

All  knowledge,  of  whatsoever  kind,  must  have  a 
twofold  groundwork  of  faith, — one  subjectively^  in 
our  own  faculties,  and  the  laws  which  govern  them : 
— the  other  objectively^  in  the  matter  submitted  to 
our  observations.    We  must  believe  in  the  being 
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who  knows,  and  in  that  which  is  known :  knowledge 
is  the  copula  of  these  two  acts.  Even  scepticism 
must  have  the  former.  Its  misfortune  and  blunder 
is,  that  it  will  keep  standing  on  one  leg ;  and  so  can 
never  get  a  firm  footing.  We  must  stand  on  both 
before  we  can  walk,  although  the  former  act  is  often 
the  more  difficult. — Guesses  at  Truth. 

Real  knowledge,  like  every  thing  else  of  the 
highest  value,  is  not  to  be  obtained  easily.  It  must 
be  worked  for, — studied  for, — ^thought  for, — and 
more  than  all,  it  must  be  prayed  for.  And  that  is 
Education,  which  lays  the  foundation  of  such  habits, 
— ^md  gives  them,  so  far  as  a  boy's  early  age  will 
allow,  Uieir  proper  exercise. — Dr  Arnold. 
25. 

I  call  by  the  name  of  wisdom, — ^knowledge,  rich 
and  varied,  digested  and  combined,  and  pervaded 
through  and  through  by  the  light  of  the  Spirit  of 
God. — Br  Arnold. 

26. 

Wisdom  of  itself  is  delectable  and  satisfactory, 
as  it  implies  a  revelation  of  truth  and  a  detection  of 
error  to  us.  ^Tis  like 'light,  pleasant  to  behold, 
casting  a  sprightly  lustre,  and  diffusing  a  benign 
influence  all  about ;  presenting  a  goodly  prospect  of 
things  to  the  eyes  of  our  mind ;  displaying  objects 
in  their  due  shapes,  postures,  magnitudes,  and  co- 
lours; quickening  our  spirits  with  a  comfortable 
warmth,  and  disposing  our  minds  to  a  cheerful  ac- 
tivity ;  dispelling  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  scatter- 
ing the  mists  of  doubt,  driving  away  the  spectres  of 
delusive  fancy ;  mitigating  the  cold  of  sullen  melan- 
choly ;  discovering  obstades,  securing  progress,  and 
malong  the  passages  of  life  clear,  open,  and  pleasant. 
We  are  all  naturdly  endowed  with  a  strong  appetite 
to  know,  to  see,  to  pursue  truth ;  and  with  a  bashful 
abhorrency  from  being  deceived  and  entangled  in 
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mistake.  And  as  success  in  enquiry  after  'truth 
affords  matter  of  joy  and  triumph;  so  being  conscious 
of  error  and  miscarriage  therein,  is  attended  with 
shame  and  sorrow.  These  desires  wisdom  in  the 
most  perfect  manner  satisfies,  not  entertaining  us 
with  dry,  empty,  fruitless  theories  upon  mean  and 
vulgar  subjects ;  but  by  enriching  our  minds  with 
excellent  and  useful  knowledge,  directed  to  the 
noblest  objects  and  serviceable  to  the  highest  ends, 
— Dr  Barrom. 

27. 

Wisdom  is  exceedingly  pleasant  and  peaceable ; 
in  general,  by  disposing  us  to  acquire  and  enjoy  all 
>ibe  ffood  delight  and  happiness  we  are  capable  of; 
-  and  oy  freeing  us  from  all  the  inconveniences,  mis- 
chiefs, and  infelicities  our  condition  is  subject  to. 
For  whatever  good  from  clear  understanding,  deli- 
berate advice,  sagacious  foresight,  stable  resolution, 
dextrous  address,  right  intention,  and  orderly  pro- 
ceeding doth  naturally  result,  wisdom  confers :  what- 
ever evil  blind  ignorance,  false  presumption,  unwary 
credulity,  precipitate  rashness,  unsteady  purpose,  ill 
contrivance,  backwardness,  inability,  unwieldiness 
and  confusion  of  thought  4)egets,  wisdom  prevents. 
From  a  thousand  snares  and  treacherous  allure- 
ments, from  innumerable  rocks  and  dangerous  sur- 
prises, from  exceedingly  many  needless  incumbrances 
and  vexatious  toils  of  fruitless  endeavours,  she  re- 
deems and  secures  us. — Dr  Barrow. 
28. 

Wisdom  makes  all  the  troubles,  griefs,  and  pains, 
incident  to  life,  whether  casual  adversities,  or  natural 
afflictions,  easy  and  supportable,  by  rightly  valuing 
the  importance  and  moderating  the  influence  of  them. 
Jt  suffers  not  busy  fancy  to  alter  the  nature,  amplify 
the  degree,  or  extend  the  duration  of  them,  by  repre- 
senting them  more  sad,  heavy  and  remeoUless  than 
they  truly  are.    It  allows  them  no  force  beyond  what 
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iiaturally  and  necess^ly  they  have,  nor  contributes 
nourishment  to  their  increase.  It  keeps  them  at  a 
due  distance,  not  permitting  them  to  encroach  upon 
the  soul,  or  to  propagate  their  influence  beyond  their 
proper  sphere. — Dr  Barrow, 
29. 

Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing,  therefore  get 
wisdom. — Solomon^ 8  Pnyoerbi. 
30. 

In  the  search  after  God  and  contemplation  of 
Him,  our  wisdom  doth  consist ;  in  our  worship  of 
God  and  our  obedience  to  Him,  our  religion  doth 
consist ;  in  both  of  them,  our  happiness  doth  con- 
fflst. — Dr  Whiclicote, 

31. 

We  are  bom  under  a  law :  it  is  oiur  wisdom  to 
find  it  out,  and  our  safety  to  comply  with  it. — Dr 
Whichcate. 

32. 

Since  the  time  that  God  did  first  proclaim  the 
edicts  of  his  law  upon  the  world,  heaven  and  earth 
have  hearkened  unto  his  voice,  and  their  labour  hath 
been  to  do  his  will.  "  He  made  a  law  for  the  rain  ;'* 
be  gave  his  ''  decree  unto  the  sea,  that  the  waters 
Bhould  not  pass  his  commandment.''^  Now,  if  nature 
should  intermit  her  course,  and  leave  altogether, 
though  it  were  for  a  while,  the  observation  of  her 
own  laws,  if  these  principal  and  mother  elements  of 
the  world,  whereof  all  things  in  this  lower  world  are 
inade,  should  lose  the  qualities  which  they  now  have ; 
if  the  frame  of  that  heavenly  arch  erected  over  our 
heads,  should  loosen  and  dissolve  itself;  if  celestial 
spheres  should  forget  their  wonted  motions,  and  by 
irregular  volubility  turn  themselves  any  way  as  it 
ma^  happen ;  if  the  prince  of  the  lights  of  neaven, 
which  now,  as  a  giant,  doth  run  his  unwearied  course, 
fihould,  as  it  were,  through  a  languishing  faintness, 

pin  to  stand,  and  to  rest  himself;  if  the  moon 
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should  wander  from  her  beaten  way,  the  times  and 
seasons  of  the  year  blend  themselves  by  disordered 
and  confused  mixture,  the  winds  breathe  out  their 
last  gasp,  the  clouds  yield  no  rain,  the  earth  be  de* 
feated  of  her  heavenly  influence,  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  pine  away,  as  children  at  the  withered  breasts 
of  then*  mother  no  longer  able  to  yield  them  relief ; — 
what  would  become  of  man  himself,  whom  these 
things  do  now  all  serve !  See  we  not  plainly,  that 
obedience  of  creatures  unto  the  law  of  nature  is  the 
stay  of  the  whole  world? — Hooker. 
33. 

The  Laws  of  God  are  not  impositions  of  will  or 
of  power  and  pleasure,  but  the  resolutions  of  truth, 
^^  reason,  and  justice. — jDr  WhicAcote. 
sf  34. 

Let  us  begin  from  God,  and  shew  that  our 
pursuit  from  its  exceeding  goodness  clearly  pro- 
ceeds from  Him,  the  Author  of  good  and  Father  of 
light.  Now  in  all  divine  works,  the  smallest  begin- 
nmgs  lead  assuredly  to  some  result ;  and  the  remark 
in  spiritual  matters,  that  "the  kingdom  of  God 
Cometh  without  observation,'^  is  also  found  to  be 
true  in  every  work  of  divine  Providence ;  so  that 
every  thing  glides  quietly  on  .without  confusion  or 
noise,  and  the  matter  is  achieved  before  men  either 
think  or  perceive  that  it  is  commenced. — Bacon. 
35. 

God  hath  set  up  two  lights  to  enlighten  us  in 
our  way;  the  light  of  reason,  which  is  the  light  of 
His  creation,  and  the  light  of  Scripture,  which  is  an 
after-revelation  from  Him.  Let  us  make  use  of 
these  two  lights,  and  suffer  neither  to  be  put  out. — 
Dr  WMchcote. 

36. 

Men  have  entered  into  a  desire  of  learning  and 
knowledge  sometimes  upon  a  natural  curiosity  and 
inquisitive  appetite;  sometimes  to  entertain  their 
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minds  witlfvarietjand  delight;  sometimes  for  orna- 
ment and  reputation ;  and  sometimes  to  enable  them 
to  victory  of  wit  and  contradiction ;  and  most  times 
for  lucre  and  profession ;  and  seldom  sincerely  to  give 
a  true  account  of  the  gift  of  reason  to  the  benefit 
and  use  of  man.  As  if  there  were  wrought  in  know- 
ledge a  couch  whereupon  to  rest  a  searching  and 
restless  spirit ;  or  a  terrace  for  a  wandering  and 
variable  mind  to  walk  up  and  down  with  a  fair  pros- 
pect ;  or  a  tower  of  state  for  a  proud  mind  to  raise 
itself  upon ;  or  a  fort  or  commanding  ground  for 
strife  and  contention ;  or  a  shop  for  profit  or  sale ; 
and  not  a  rich  storehouse  for  the  ^ory  of  the  Creator, 
and  the  relief  of  man^s  estate. — Bacon. 
37. 
With  whatever  faculties  we  are  bom,  and  to  what- 
ever studies  our  genius  may  direct  us,  studies  they 
I  must  still  be.  I  am  persuaded  that  Milton  did  not 
write  hisx  Paradise  Lost,  nor  Homer  his  Iliad,  nor 
Newton  his  Principia,  without  immense  labour. — 
W,  Causer. 

38. 
Ghildren  and  fools  choose  to  please  their  senses 
Hither  than  their  reason,  because  they  still  dwell 
^thin  the  regions  of  sense,  and  have  but  little  resi- 
dence among  intellectual  essences.  And  because 
the  needs  of  nature  first  employ  the  sensual  appetites, 
these  being  first  in  possession  would  also  fain  retain 
it,  and  therefore  for  ever  continue  the  title,  and  per- 
petually fight  for  it ;  but  because  the  inferior  faculty 
fighting  against  the  superior  is  no  better  than  a 
^bel,  and  that  it  takes  reason  for  its  enemy,  it 
Bhews  such  actions  which  please  the  sense,  and  do 
tiot  please  the  reason,  to  be  imnatural,  monstrous, 
and  unreasonable.  And  it  is  a  great  disreputation 
to  the  understanding  of  a  man,  to  be  so  cozened  and 
deceived,  as  to  chuse  money  before  a  moral  virtue ; 
to  please  that  which  is  common  to  him  and  beasts, 
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rather  than  that  which  is  a  communicAion  of  tibe 
Divine  nature ;  to  see  him  run  after  a  bubble  which 
himself  hath  made,  and  the  sun  hath  particoloured. 
— Bp  Jeremy  Taylor. 

39. 

The  end  answers  the  means.  The  childe.  was 
taught  no  obedience  when  it  migh|; ;  now  it  is  too 
olde  to  learn.  The  childe  was  not  bended  when  it 
was  tender ;  now  it  is  too  stiffe,  it  will  follow  its  own 
bent.  The  parent  may  thank  himselfe  for  the  evill 
consequences  from  that  neglect,  and  humble  himselfe 
to  smart  patiently,  for  smi^  he  must,  if  he  have  any 
feeling.  He  had  his  childe  in  his  hande,  and  might 
have  carried  him  on  fairly,  and  have  taught  him  to 
knowe  God,  himselfe,  and  his  parents. —  noadtoard. 
40. 

For  if  ye  suffer  the  eye  of  a  young  gentleman 
once  to  be  entangled  with  vain  sights,  and  the  ear 
to  be  corrupted  with  fond  or  filthy  talk ;  the  mind 
shall  quickly  fall  sick,  and  soon  vomit,  and  cast  up 
all  the  wholesome  doctrine  that  he  received  in  child- 
hood, though  he  were  never  so  well  brought  up  be- 
fore. And  being  once  inglutted  with  vanity,  he  will 
straightway  loath  all  learning,  and  all  good  counsel 
to  the  same ;  and  the  parents,  for  all  their  great  cost 
and  charge,  reap  only  in  the  end  the  fruit  of  grief 
and  care. — Roger  Ascham. 
41. 

A  young  mkn,  bom  with  the  certainty  of  suc- 
ceeding to  an  opulent  fortune,  is  commonly  too  much 
indulged  during  infancy,  for  submitting  to  the  autho- 
rity of  a  governor.  Prone  to  pleasure,  he  cannot 
bend  to  the  fatigues  of  study :  his  mind  is  filled  with 
nothing  but  plans  of  imagined  happiness,  when  he 
shall  have  command  of  that  great  fortune.  No 
sooner  is  he  in  possession,  than  he  lets  loose  all 
his  appetites  in  pursuit  of  pleasure.  After  a  few 
years  of  gratification,  his  enjoyments,  by  familiarity 
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i  ffid  easiness  of  attainment,  become  languid,  and  at 
length,  perfectly  insipid. — Lord  Kaimes. 
I  42. 

!  There  is  no  earthly  thing  more  mean  and  despi- 
cable in  my  mind  than  an  English  gentleman  desti- 
tute of  all  sense  of  his  responsibilities  and  oppor- 
tunities, and  only  revelling  in  the  luxuries  of  our 
high  civilization,  and  thinking  himself  a  great  person. 
—Dr  Arnold. 

43. 
As  for  the  modem  species  of  human  bucks,  I 
impute  their  brutality  to  the  negligence  or  fondness 
of  their  parents.  It  is  observed  in  parks  among  their 
betters — ^the  real  bucks,  that  the  most  troublesome 
and  mischievous  are  those  who  were  bred  up  tame, 
fondled,  and  fed  out  of  the  hand  when  fawns.  They 
abuse,  when  grown  up,  the  indulgence  they  met  with 
m  their  youth;  and  their  familiarity  grows  troublesome 
and  dangerous  with  their  horns. — Lord  Chesterfield. 

44. 
Natural  good  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
moral  good,  and  natural  evil  with  moral  evil,  that  I 
am  as  certain  as  if  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  pro- 
daim  it,  that  God  is  on  the  side  of  virtue.  He  has 
ieamt  much,  and  has  not  lived  in  vain,  who  has 
practically  discovered  that  most  strict  and  necessary 
connection,  that  does  and  ever  will  exist,  between 
▼ice  and  misery,  and  virtue  and  happiness.  The 
greatest  miracle  that  the  Almighty  could  perform, 
would  be  to  make  a  bad  man  happy,  even  in  heaven; 
be  must  unparadise  that  blessed  place  to  accomplish 
it.  In  its  primary  signification,  all  vice,  that  is^  all 
fxeess^  brines  its  own  punishment  even  here.  By 
certain  fixed,  settled,  and  established  laws  of  Him 
who  is  the  God  of  nature,  excess  bf  every  kind 
destroys  that  constitution  that  temperance  would 
preserve.  The  debauchee,  therefore,  offers  up  his 
body  a  "living  sacrifice'^  to  sin. — Lacon. 
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46. 

It  is  worthy  our  observation,  that  all  the  virtues 
that  God  requires  us  to  exercise,  which  respect  our- 
selves, are  not  only  pleasing  to  Him,  but  are  profit- 
able and  conducive  to  our  present  well  being,  and 
tranquillity;  such  as  temperance,  chastity,  meek- 
ness, contentedness,  &c.  And  all  the  vices  He  has 
forbidden,  have  a  direct  tendency  to  our  ill-being 
and  disquiet;  such  as  gluttony,  drunkenness,  anger, 
envy,  &c.— 2>r  T.  Fmer, 
46. 

The  worst  vices  springing  from  the  worst  prin- 
ciples, the  excesses  of  the  libertine,  and  the  out- 
rages of  the  plunderer,  usually  take  their  rise  from 
early  and  unsubdued  idleness. — Dr  Parr. 
47. 

A  young  man  intemperate  and  full  of  carnal 
affection,  quickly  tumeth  the  body  into  age  and 
feeble  infirmities. — Anaxagoras,  j 

48.  ' 

It  has  been  ascertained,  that  #  from  about  the 
age  of  18  to  28,  the  mortality  is  much  greater  in 
males  than  in  females,  being  at  its  maximum  at  25, 
when  the  viability  [or  probability  of  life]  is  only  half 
what  it  is  at  puberty.  This  fact  is  a  very  striking 
one ;  and  shews  most  forcibly  that  the  indulgence 
of  the  passions  not  only  weakens  the  health,  but  in 
a  great  number  of  instances,  is  the  cause  of  a  very 
premature  death. — Dr  Carpenter. 
49. 

Providence  seems  to  permit  sometimes  the  abuse 
of  the  highest  talents,  that  it  may  be  seen  of  how 
little  value  they  are  when  so  abused. — W.  Danby. 
50. 

If  there  be  one  thing  on  earth  which  is  truly 
admirable,  it  is  to  see  God's  wisdom  blessing  an  in- 
feriority of  natural  powers,  where  they  have  been 
honestly,  truly,  and  zealously  cultivated.— Dr  Arnold. 
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61. 
Youth  is  eminently  the  fittest  season  for  esta- 
blishing habits  of  industry.  Bare  indeed  are  the 
examples  of  men,  who/ when  their  earUer  years  have 
been  spent  in  dull  inactivity  or  trifling  amusements, 
are  afterwards  animated  by  the  love  of  glory,  or 
instigated  even  by  the  dread  of  want,  to  undergo 
that  labour  to  which  they  have  not  been  familiar- 
ized. They  find  a  state  of  indolence,  indeed,  not 
merely  joyless,  but  tormenting.  They  are  racked 
with  cares  which  they  can  neither  explain  nor 
aUeviate,  and  through  the  mere  want  of  pursuits 
they  are  harassed  with  more  galling  solicitude, 
than  even  disappointment  occasions  to  other  men. 
Not  trained  up  "in  the  way  in.  which  they  should 
go^'  when  they  are  young,  they  have  not  the  incli- 
nation, and,  when  they  are  old,  they  have  not  the 
power,  to  depart  from  idleness.  Wearied  they  are 
with  doing  nothing:  they  form  hasty  resolutions 
\  and  vain  designs  of  doing  something;  and  then 
I  starting  aside  from  the  very  approach  of  toil,  they 
I  leave  it  undone  for  ever  and  ever. — Dr  Parr. 
I  52. 

I  Accustom  yourself  to  submit  on  all  and  every 

^     occasion,  and  on  the  most  minute,  no  less  than  on 

I     the  most  important  circumstances  of  life,  to  a  small 

I    present  evil,  to  obtain  a  greater  distant  good.    This 

f     will  give  decision,  tone,  and  energy  to  the  mind, 

'     which,  thus  disciplined,  will  often  reap  victory  from 

1     defeat,  and  honour  from  repulse.    Having  acquired 

this  invaluable  habit  of  rational  preference,  and  just 

;     appreciation,  start  for  that  prize  that  endureth  for 

^^oer;  you  will  have  little  left  to  learn.     The  advan- 

w     tages  you  will  possess  over  common  minds,  will  be 

those  of  the  Lanista  over  the  Tyro^  and  of  the  vete- 

\     Kui  over  the  recruit. — Lacon, 

53. 
Modesty  and  humility  are  the  sobriety  of  the 
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mind :  temperance  and  chastity  are  the  sobriety  of 
the  body. — Dr  Whicheote. 

54. 
It  is  much  easier  td  think  right  without  doii^ 
right,  than  to  do  right  without  thinking  right  Just 
thoughts  may,  and  woefully  do  fail  of  producing 
just  deeds;  but  just  deeds  are  sure  to  beget  just 
thoughts.  For  when  the  heart  is  pure  and  straight, 
there  is  hardly  anything  which  can  mislead  the 
understanding  in  matters  of  immediate  personal 
concernment.  But  the  clearest  understanding  can 
do  little  in  purifying  an  impure  heart ;  the  strongest, 
little  in  straightening  a  crooked  one.  You  cannot 
reason  or  talk  an  Augean  stable  into  cleanliness. 
A  single  daVs  work  would  make  more  progress  in 
such  a  task  than  a  century's  words.  Thus  our 
Lord's  blessing  on  knowledge  is  only  conditional : 
If  ye  know  these  things^  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them. 
(John  xiii.  17).  But  to  action  his  promise  is  full 
and  certain :  If  any  man  will  do  his  will^  he  shaU 
know  of  the  doctrine^  wlhether  it  is  of  God.  (John 
vii.  17). — Guesses  at  Truth. 

55. 
Nothing  is  more  conunonly  observed  than,  that 
whilst  a  man  is  teaching  another,  he  improves  him- 
self; our  memories  are  frail  and  treacherous,  and 
we  think  many  excellent  things,  which  for  want  of 
making  a  deep  impression,  we  can  never  recover 
afterwards ;  in  vain  we  hunt  for  the  stra^Iing  idea, 
and  rummage  all  the  solitudes  and  retirements  of 
the  soul  for  4k  lost  thought,  which  has  left  no  tracks 
or  footsteps  behind  it.  The  first  offspring  of  the 
mind  is  gone,  'tis  dead  as  soon  as  bom ;  nay,  often 

? roves  abortive  in  the  moment  it  was  conceived, 
'he  only  way  therefore  to  retain  our  thoughts  is  to 
fasten  them  in  words,  and  chain  them  in  writing. — 
Dr  T.  Fuller. 
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66. 

I  have  often  observed,  that  l^  the  mere  pro- 
poundinff  a  difficulty  to  another,  I  have  presently 
been  able  to  resolve  that  which  was  too  hard  for 
me  whilst  I  resolved  it  only  in  my  own  breast.-— 
Dr  T.  FuUer. 

67. 

To  form  the  profound  philosopher,  or  the  ele- 
gant scholar,  is  not  always  within  our  power.  But 
every  man  will  be  called  npon  to  discharge  some 
duties  to  the  community,  and  every  man  is  endowed 
with  talents  for  the  acqiusition  of  some  knowledge. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  nim  to  feel  the  beauties  of 
composition,  to  measure  the  motions  of  the  planets, 
to  exercise  his  memory  in  history,  or  to  invigorate 
his  judgment  by  logic.  But  he  may  become  a 
useful  citizen,  or  a  slulfiil  artificer ;  and  in  order  to 
become  so,  he  must  often  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
syren  song  of  inddence. — Dr  Parr. 
68. 

Men  hope,  by  systems  and  rules,  to  shape  differ- 
ent minds  according  to  one  fixed  model ;  but  nature 
and  the  accidents  of  life  intervene  to  thwart  the 
design,  and  thus  keep  up  the  infinite  diversity  of 
inteUect  and  attainments,  corresponding  to  the 
equally  varied  tempers  and  fortunes  of  mankind. 
—  W.B.  aidow. 

69. 

Some  people  will  never  learn  anytlung,  for  this 
reason,  because  they  understand  everything  too 

soon. 

60. 

He  is  not  likely  to  learn  who  is  not  willing  to 
be  taught ;  for  the  learner  has  something  to  do  as 
well  as  the  teacher. — Dr  Whicheote. 
61. 

It  has  been  remarked, — ^^that  no  one  can  be 
taught  faster  than  he  can  learn.'' 
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62. 

Nothing  is  more  absurd  than  the  common  notion 
of  instruction ;  as  if  science  were  to  be  poured  into 
the  mind  like  water  into  a  cistern,  that  passively 
waits  to  receive  all  that  comes. — Harris. 
63. 

The  framers  of  preventive  laws,  no  less  than  pri- 
vate tutors  and  schoolmasters,  should  remember, 
that  the  readiest  way  to  make  either  mind  or  body 
grow  awry,  is  by  lacing  it  too  tight. — 8.  T.  CoI&- 
ridge. 

64. 

It  is  not  less  true  of  the  intellect  than  of  the 
body,  that  premature  exertion  occasions  mal-con- 
formation  or  disease. — W.  B.  Olulaw. 
65. 

A  monitor  ought,  in  the  first  place,  to  have  a 
regard  to  the  delicacy  and  sense  of  shame  of  the 
person  admonished.     For  they  who  are  hardened 
against  a  blush,  are  incorrigible. — Epictetu8. 
66. 

The  teachers  of  youth  in  a  free  country  should 
select  those  books  for  their  chief  study, — so  far,  I 
mean,  as  this  world  is  concerned, — which  are  best 
adapted  to  foster  a  spirit  of  manly  freedom.  The 
duty  of  preserving  the  liberty  which  our  ancestors, 
through  God^s  blessing,  won,  established,  and 
handed  down  to  us,  is  no  less  imperative  than  any 
commandment  in  the  Second  Table ;  if  it  be  not 
the  concentration  of  the  whole. — Guesses  <a  Trtdh. 
67.    * 

None  are  so  fit  to  teach  others  their  duty,  and 
none  so  likely  to  gain  men  to  it,  as  those  who  prac- 
tise it  themselves ;  because  hereby  we  convince  men 
that  we  are  in  tamest,  when  they  see  that  we  per-* 
suade  them  to  nothing  but  what  we  choose  to  do 
ourselves.— i>r  T.  FuUer. 
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68. 

The  small  progress  of  men  under  the  best 
religious  instruction,  need  excite  the  surprise  of 
no  one  who  recollects  the  ignorance  and  mistakes 
of  the  Apostles  under  the  teaching  of  our  Saviour. 
—W.  B.  CltOaw. 

69. 

Discipline,  like  the  bridle  in  the  hand  of  a  good 
rider,  should  exercise  its  influence  without  appear- 
ing to  do  so,  should  ^ver  be  active,  both  as  a  sup- 
port and  as  a  restraint,  yet  seem  to  lie  easily  in 
hand.  It  must  always  be  ready  to  check  or  pull  up, 
as  occasion  may  require ;  and  only  when  the  horse 
is  a  runaway,  should  the  action  of  the  curb  be  per- 
ceptible.— GiMSses  at  Truth. 
70. 

A  fault  once  excused  is  twice  committed. 

71.     ^ 

Humanity  is  the  first  of  virtues ;  but  humanity 
should  be  tempered  with  judgment ;  for  when  the 
same  lenity  is  shewn  to  imprudence,  or  even  to  the 
indulgence  of  vicious  habits,  that  is  due  to  unavoid- 
able misfortune,  or  to  accidental  error ;  instead  of 
doing  any  real  good  to  the  individual  we  shew  it  to, 
we  only  encoura^  his  faults,  and  aggravate  the 
distress  that  we  wish  to  relieve,  besides  the  example 
and  encouragement  we  give  to  otlfers;  till  at  last 
we  are  forced  to  use  that  severity,  which,  if  exer- 
eisecl  sooner,  and  perhaps  in  a  smaller  degree,  would 
have  been  the  greatest  humanity  we  could  shew. — 
W.  Danby. 

72. 

All  men  should  rather  wish  for  virtue  than 
wealth,  which  is  dangerous  to  the  foolish :  for  vice 
is  increased  by  riches.  And  in  proportion  as  any 
one  is  destitute  of  understanding,  into  the  more 
injurious  excess  he  flies  out,  by  having  the  means 
of  gratifying,  the  rage  of  his  pleasures. — Epictetut. 

B2 
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73. 

Learning  teacheth  more  in  one  year  than  ex- 
perience in  twenty ;  and  learning  teacheth  safely, 
when  experience  maketh  more  miserable  than  wise. 
He  hazardeth  sore,  that  waxeth  wise  by  experience. 
An  unhappy  master  is  he  that  is  made  cunning  hy 
many  shipwrecks;  a  miserable  merchant,  that  is 
neither  rich  nor  wise  but  after  some  bankrupts. 
It  is  costly  wisdom  that  is  bought  by  experience. 
We  know  by  experience  itself,  that  it  is  a  mar- 
vellous  pain  to  find  out,  but  a  short  way  by  long 
wandering.  And  surely,  he  that  would  prove  wise 
by  experieice,  he  may  be  witty  indeed,  but  even 
like  a  swift  runner  that  runneth  fast  out  of  the 
way,  and  upon  the  night,  he  knoweth  not  whither. 
And  verily  they  be  fewest  in  number  that  be  happy 
er  wise  by  unlearned  experience,  and  look  well 
upon  the  former  life  of  tiioae  few,  whether  your 
example  be  old  or  young,  who  without  learning 
have  gathered  by  long  experience  a  little  wisdom 
and  some  happiness ;  and  when  you  consider  what 
mischief  they  have  committed,  what  dangers  they 
have  escaped  (and  yet  twenty  for  one  do  perish 
in  the  adventure)  then  think  well  vrith  yourself^ 
whether  you  would  that  your  own  son  should  come 
to  happiness  by  the  way  of  such  experience  or  no.—* 
Moger  AscAam, 
^  74. 

*' Felix  quem  faciunt  aliena  pericula  cautum,^^ 
this  is  well  translated  by  some  one  who  observes, 
that  it  is  far  better  to  borrow  experience  than  to  luy 
it.  He  that  sympathizes  in  all  the  happiness  of 
others,  perhaps  himself  enjoys  the  safest  happiness, 
and  he  that  is  warned  by  all  the  folly  of  others,  has 
perhaps  attained  the  soundest  wisdom.  But  such 
IS  the  purblind  egotism,  and  the  suicidal  sdfishness 
<of  mankind,  that  things  so  desirable  are  seldom 
pursued,  things  so  accessible,  seldom  attained.    That 
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18  indeed  a  two/old  knowledge,  which  profits  alike 
by  the  folly  of  the  foolish,  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
wise;  it  is  both  a  shield  and  a  sword;  it  borrows  its 
security  from  the  darkness,  and  its  confidence  from 
the  light. — Ldcon, 

75. 

There  are  things  which  are  in  our  power, 
and  which  operate  on  the  mind  and  affect  and 
alter  the  will  and  appetite;  and,  therefore,  pos- 
sess most  influence  in  producing  a  change  of  man- 
ners. In  which  department  philosophers  ought  to 
have  laboriously  and  industnously  made  enquiries 
on  the  power  and  efficacy  of  custom,  practice,  habit, 
education,  example,  emulation,  company,  friend, 
ship,  praise,  reproof,  exhortation,  fame,  laws,  books, 
studies,  and  other  things  of  the  same  sort.  For 
these  are  the  influences  which  predominate  in  morals, 
by  the  agency  of  these  the  mind  is  affected  and 
cUsposed ;  of  these,  as  ingredients,  medicines  are 
compounded,  which  may  be  useful  in  preserving  and 
recovering  soundness  of  mind  as  far  as  that  can  be 
effiscted  by  human  remedies. — Bacon. 
76. 

Patients  are  displeased  with  a  physician  who 
doth  not  prescribe  to  them,  and  think  he  gives  them 
over.  And  why  are  none  so  affected  towards  a  phy« 
sician  of  the  mind,  as  to  conclude,  he  despairs  of  their 
recovery  to  a  right  way  of  thinking,  if  he  tell  them 
nothing  which  may  be  for  their  good ! — Epictetus. 
77. 

Does  not  each  faculty  both  of  body  and  of  mind 

grow  by  exercise  and  dwindle  by  disuse  I 

78- 

The  unassisted  hand,  and  the  understanding 
left  to  itself,  possess  but  little  power.  Effects  are 
produced  by  the  means  of  instruments  and  helps, 
which  the  understanding  requires  no  less  than  the 
hand.    And  as  instruments  either  promote  or  re- 
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gulate  the  motion  of  the  hand,  80  those  that  are 
applied  to  the  mind,  prompt  or  protect  the  under-* 
standing. — Bacon. 

The  way  to  invigorate  and  excite  the  powers  of 
the  mind,  is  not  so  much  to  urge  them  with  a  muK 
titude  of  motives,  as  to  bring  some  great  subject 
before  the  attention. — W,  £.  Clulow. 
80. 

Invention  is  one  of  the  great  marks  of  genius ; 
but  if  we  consult  experience,  we  shall  find,  that  it  is 
by  being  conversant  with  the  inventions  of  others, 
that  we  learn  to  invent,  as,  by  reading  the  thoughts 
of  others,  we  learn  to  think.  The  mind  is  but  a 
barren  soil ; — ^is  a  soil  soon  exhausted,  and  will  pro* 
duce  no  crop,  or  only  one,  unless  it  be  continually 
fertilized  and  enriched  with  foreign  matter. — Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds. 

81. 

The  manurement  of  wits  is  like  that  of  soils : 
when  before  either  the  pains  of  tilling  or  the  charge 
of  sowing,  men  use  to  consider  what  the  mould  will 
bear,  heath  or  grain. — Sir  H,  Wotton. 
82. 

Professions  of  universal  education  are  as  ludi- 
crous as  professions  of  universal  cure ;  the  obliquity 
and  inaptitude   of   some  minds   being  absolutely 
incurable.  — IF.  B.  Clulow. 
83. 

When  ideas  enter  a  barren  brain,  they  lie  inac- 
tive and  dead,  like  seed  cast  into  sterile  ground. 
But  when  they  fall  on  a  genial  soil,  they  are  almost 
sure  to  germinate,  and  spring  forth  in  some  new  or 
beautiful  forms. — W.B,  Clulow. 
84. 

Some  intellects  gather  strength  from  slight  and 
imperceptible  causes,  as  trees  occasionally  flourish 
ahnost  on  the  naked  rock.    In  both  cases,  however, 
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the  nutrition  actually  received  is  less  considerable 
than  might  be  supposed.  Trees,  in  the  circumstances 
mentioned,  derive  supplies  of  air,  as  of  moisture, 
through  the  medium  of  their  leaves;  the  latest  re- 
searches in  vegetable  physiology  demonstrating, 
that  the  principal  food  of  plants  is  drawn  from  the 
carbon  of  the  atmosphere :  and  with  regard  to  the 
understanding,  its  nourishment  may  appear  scanty 
merely  because  extracted  from  objects,  or  appro- 
priated in  ways,  little  obvious  or  common. — W.  B. 
Clulow. 

85. 

The  different  productions  of  soil,  the  different 
temperatures  of  climate,  the  different  influences  of 
reli^on  and  government,  the  different  degrees  of 
national  proficiency  in  arts  and  sciences,  and  the 
different  dispositions,  or  it  may  be  talents  of  indi- 
viduals, require  us  to  pursue  different  methods  in 
the  instruction  of  youth.  But  the  general  principles 
of  education  are  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  in 
all  ages,  and  at  all  times.  They  are  fixed  unalter- 
ably in  the  natural  and  moral  constitution  of  man. 
—Dr  Parr, 

86. 

Is  not  this  also  true,  that  young  men  are  much 
less  fit  hearers  of  Political  than  of  Moral  Science, 
before  they  are  thoroughly  imbued  with  religious 
and  moral  knowledge,  but  haply,  from  a  perversion 
and  corruption  of  judgment,  they  may  fall  into  the 
opinion,  that  there  are  no  real  and  solid  moral  dis- 
tinctions between  things,  but  that  everything  is  to 
be  measured  by  its  usefulness  or  success  ? — Bacon. 
87. 

The  Chinese,  whom  it  might  be  well  to  disparage 
less  and  imitate  more,  seem  almost  the  only  people 
among  whom  learning  and  merit  have  the  ascend- 
ancy, and  wealth  is  not  the  standard  of  estimar 
tion. — W.  B.  Glulov). 
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88, 
To  excel  others,  is  a  proof  of  talent ;   but  to 
know  when  to  conceal  that  superiority,  is  a  greater 
proof  of  prudence. — LcLcolih. 

89.  4 
Emulation  is  lively  and  generous;   and  ^nvj     | 

base  and  malicious:   the  first  is  a  regret  at  our 

small  desert ;  the  other  a  vexation  at  the  merit  of  I 

others.    Emulation  would  raise  us ;  and  envy  would  \ 

abase  what  is  above  us, — Dr  T.  Fuller,  ; 

90.  5 
As  I  believe  that  the  English  Universities  are  ] 

the  best  places  in  the  world  for  those  who  can  profit  i 
by  them,  so  I  think  for  the  idle  and  self  indulgent 
they  are  about  the  very  worst,  and  I  would  far 
rather  send  a  boy  to  Van  Dieman^s  Laqd,  where  he 
must  work  for  his  bread,  than  send  him  to  Oxford 
for  Cambridge]  to  live  in  luxury,  without  any  desire 
m  his  mind  to  avail  himself  of  his  advantages.-^ 
Dr  Arnold. 

91. 
He  that  is  able  to  maintain  his  life  in  learning 
at  Cambridge,  knoweth  not  what  a  felicity  he  hath. 
— Boger  Ascham. 

92. 
I  left  it  [Emmanuel  College]  as  must  not  be 
dissembled,  before  the  usual  time,  and  in  truth,  had 
been  almost  compelled  to  leave  it,  not  by  the  want 
of  a  proper  education,  for  I  had  arrived  in  the  first 
place  in  the  first  form  of  Harrow  School  when  I 
was  not  quite  fourteen ;  not  for  the  want  of  useful 
tutors,  for  mine  were  eminently  able,  and  to  me  had 
been  uniformly  kind ;  not  for  the  want  of  ambition, 
for  I  had  begun  to  look  up  ardently  and  anxiously 
to  academical  distinctions;  not  by  the  want  of  at- 
tachment to  the  place,  for  I  regarded  it  then,  as  I 
continue  to  regard  it  now,  with  the  fondest  and 
most  unfeigned  affection;    but  by  another  want 
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wBich  it  were  unnecessary  to  name,  and  for  the  sup 
ply  of  which,  after  some  hesitation,  I  determined  to 
provide  by  patient  toil  and  resohite  self-denial  when 
I  had  not  completed  my  twentieth  year.    I  ceased^ 
therefore  to  reside,  with  an  aching  heart ;  I  looked 
back  with  mingled  feelings  of  regret  and  humiliation 
to  advantages  of  which  I  could  no  longer  partake, 
and  honours  to  which  I  could  no  longer  aspire. 
The  unreserved  conversation  of  scholars,  the  dis- 
interested offices  of  friendship,  the  use  of  valuable 
books,  and  the  example  of  good  men,  are  endear- 
ments by  which  Cambridge  will  keep  a  strong  hold 
upon  my  esteem,  my  respect,  and  my  gratitude  to 
the  last  moment  of  my  life. — Dr  Parr, 
98. 
University  distinctions  are  a  great  starting  point 
in  life  ;  they  introduce  a  man  well,  nay,  they  even 
add  to  his  influence  afterwards. — Dr  Arnold. 
94. 
Consider  that  a  young  man  has  no  means  of 
becoming  independent  of  the  society  about  him.    If 
you  wish  to  exercise  influence  hereafter,  begin  by 
distinguishing  yourself  in  the  regular  way,  not  by 
seeming  to  prefer  a  separate  way  of  your  own.     It 
is  not  me  natural  order  of  things,  nor,  I  think,  the 
sound  one. — Dr  Arnold. 

95. 
Literary  prizes,  and  academical  honours,  are 
laudable  objects  of  any  young  man's  ambition ;  they 
are  proofs  of  present  merit,  and  the  pledges  of 
fiiture  utility.  But,  when  hopes  excited  withm  the 
cloister,  are  not  realized  beyond  it ;  when  academi- 
cal rewards  produce  not  public  advantage,  the  gene- 
ral voice  will  not  squander  away  upon  the  blossom, 
that  praise  and  gratitade  which  it  reserves  only  for 
the  fruit.  Let  those,  therefore,  who  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  their  academic  career,  be  careful  to  maifi- 
tain  their  speed,  ^^servetur  ad  imma^''  otherwise  these 
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petty  kings,  within  the  walls  of  their  colleges,  will 
find  themselves  dethroned  monarchs  when  they  mix 
with  the  world ;  a  world  through  which,  like  Theo- 
dore, they  will  be  doomed  to  wander,  out  of  humour 
with  themselves,  and  useless  to  society ;  exasperated 
with  all  Mfho  do  not  recognize  their  former  royalty^ 
and  commiserate  their  present  degradation.— Xa<;afi. 
96. 
It  is  impossible  to  become  either  an  eminently 
great,  or  truly  pious  man,  without  the  courage  to 
remain  ignorant  of  many  things. — S.  T.  CoUndge. 
97. 
Make  thyself  thy  great  study ;  and  learn  to  esti- 
mate and  value  thyself  justly.     He  that  knoweth 
not  what  is  fit  for  one  in  his  circumstances,  will 
never  be  able  to  maintain  a  due  esteem. — Dr  T. 
Fuller, 

98. 
Consider  seriously  with  thyself,  what  figure  is 
the  most  fit  for  thee  to  make  in  the  world:  and  then 
find  out  and  fix  upon  a  method  and  rule,  in  order 
thereunto ;  which  be  siure  to  observe  strictly. — Dr 
T.  Fuller. 

99. 
We  should  be  careful  not  to  mistake  the  pos- 
session of  talents,  or  their  occasional  exhibition,  for 
the  full  use  of  them. —  W,  Danhy. 
100. 
It  is  impossible  that  any  man,  though  he  be  of 
an  admirable  wit,  and  hath  a  natural  good  judg- 
ment, can  reach  to  and  thoroughly  understand  cer- 
tain particulars ;  and  for  this  is  experience  neces- 
sary, which,  and  none  other,  doth  teach  them.    And 
he  will  best  understand  this  maxim  who  shall  have 
managed  many  affairs ;  because  experience  herself 
will  have  taught  him  how  good  and  precious  a 
thing  she  is. — Guicdardini 
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101. 
If  there  be  one  habit  of  mind  which  I  should 
especially  desire  to  discourage  in  men  entering  into 
the  business  of  life,  it  is  the  habit  of  substituting  a 
shabby  plausibility  for  sound  knowledge. — Sir  James 

102. 
Show  not  thyself  in  public  till  maturity  and  fit- 
ness: first  failings  may  put  thee  back  too  far  for  an 
after-recovery.  For  expectations  come  with  aq  ap- 
petite, and  would  be  satisfied;  if  thou  baulkest 
them,  men  may  take  such  an  offence,  as  scarce  ever 
to  relish  thee  again. — Dr  T,  Fuller. 

Without  a  profession  I  scarely  see  how  a  man 
can  live  honestly.  That  is,  I  use  the  term  "  pro- 
fession"*' in  rather  a  large  sense,  not  as  simply  de- 
noting certain  callings  which  a  man  follows  for  his 
maintenance,  but  rather,  a  definite  field  of  duty^ 
vhich  the  nobleman  has,  as  well  as  the  tailor ;  but 
which  that  man  has  not,  who  having  an  income 
large  enough  to  keep  him  from  starving,  haiigs 
about  upon  life,  merely  following  his  own  caprices 
and  fancies;  quod  factu  pessimum  est. — Dr  At- 
fiold. 

104. 

The  choice  of  our  occupations  is  certainly  of 
importance,  but  the  manner  in  which  we  occupy 
ourselves  is  perhaps  of  still  more ;  for  by  this,  their 
effect  on  the  mind  is  shown,  and  their  ultimate  re- 
sult determined.  To  this  all  must  be  subordinate, 
as  being  the  medium  through  which  the  mind  is 
seen.  To  fortify,  expand,  and  elevate  the  powers 
of  the  mind,  should  be  the  great  business  of  human 
life;  to  teach  the  mind  to  know  itself,  and  to  use 
that  knowledge  for  its  real  improvement ;  to  give  it 
at  once  a  consciousness  of  its  own  strength  and  of 
its  dependence ;  to  raise  it  above  the  allurements  of 
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sense,  to  make  it  feel  its  destination,  and  look  up 
with  humble  awe,  but  with  inspiring  hope,  to  the 
Oreat  Being  on  whom  that  destination  depends;  to 
make  it  feel  that  the  source  of  happiness  is  in 
itself,  and  not  in  the  objects  that  surround  it. — 
W.  Danhy, 

105. 

Studies  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for 
ability.  The  chief  use  for  delight,  is  in  privateness 
and  retiring;  for  ornament,  is  in  discourse;  and 
for  ability,  is  in  the  judgment  and  disposition  of 
business,  for  expert  men  can  execute,  and  perhaps 
judge  of  particulars,  one  by  one ;  but  the  general 
counsels,  and  the  plots  and  marshalling  of  affiiirs, 
come  best  from  those  that  are  learned.  To  spend 
too  much  time  in  studies,  is  sloth ;  to  use  them  too 
much  for  ornament,  is  affectation ;  to  make  judg* 
ment  wholly  by  their  rules,  is  the  humour  of  a 
scholar:  they  perfect  nature  and  are  perfected  by 
experience;  for  natural  abilities  are  like  natural 
plants,  that  need  pruning  by  study ;  and  studies  do 
give  forth  directions  too  much  at  large,  except  they 
be  bounded  in  by  experience.  Crafty  men  con- 
temn studies,  simple  men  admire  them,  and  wise 
men  use  them ;  for  they  teach  not  their  own  use ; 
but  that  is  a  wisdom  without  them,  and  above  them, 
won  by  observation. — Bacon. 
106. 

Let  the  course  of  thy  studies  be  as  a  journey 
ought  to  be.  First,— Propose  to  thyself  whither  it  is 
thou  wouldest  go.  Secondly, — Which  is  the  nearest 
and  best  way  thither.  And  thirdly, — Think  of  set- 
ting about  it  with  unwearied  diligence.  He  that  is 
discouraged  with  difficulties,  or  mistakes  his  way, 
or  goes  far  about,  or  loiters,  is  not  likely  to  arrive 
very  soon :  and  he  that  rambles  about  from  one  town 
to  another,  without  any  determinate  design,  is  a 
vagabond  and  no  traveller. — Dr  T.  FuMer. 
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107. 

When  thou  hast  resolved  what  to  study,  advise 
what  are  the  best  books  on  that  subject,  and  procure 
them :  as  for  indifferent  ones,  I  would  not  have  thee 
throw  away  any  time  or  pains  on  them  if  thou  canst 
get  better.  A  few  books  well  chosen,  and  well  made 
ose  of,  will  be  more  profitable  to  thee  than  a  great 
confused  Alexandrian  Library.—Dy  T.  Fuller, 
108. 

The  best  way  of  acquiring  most  branches  of 
knowledge,  is  to  study  them,  if  possible,  for  some 
specific  object  or  occasion.  This  will  supply  the 
cariosity  with  a  powerful  stimulus,  and  communicate 
to  the  search  a  practical  character  essentially  bene^ 
ficial._Tr.5.  Gluhw. 

109. 

Amidst  the  multiplicity  of  books  and  sciences 
that  invite  our  curiosity,  the  most  compendious  and 
effectual  method  is,  to  study  any  particular  topic  in 
works  where  it  is  systematically  and  fully  treated. 
There  will  afterward  be  little  occasion  to  consult 
other  performances  on  the  subject,  as  a  slight  in- 
q^tion  of  those  parts  only  which  profess  to  contain 
any  new  discoveries,  will  be  amply  sufficient.—  TF. 
B.  Ohlow. 

110. 

Lay  down  such  rules  to  thyself,  of  observing 
stated  hours  for  study  and  business'^  as  no  man  shaU 
be  able  to  persuade  thee  to  recede  froin.  For  when 
thy  resolutions  are  once  known,  as  no  man  of  inge* 
nuity  will  disturb  thee,  so  thou  wilt  find  this  method 
will  become  not  only  practicable,  but  of  singular 
benefit  in  abundance  of  things. — I)r  T.  Fuller. 
111. 

Marshall  thy  nations  into  a  handsome  method. 
One  will  carry  twice  more  weight  trussed  and  packed 
up  m  bundles,  than  when  it  lies  untoward  flapping 
ind  hanging  about  his  shoulders.     Things  orderly 
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fardled  up  under  heads   are  most  portable. — Dr 
T.  Fuller. 

112. 

Judge  of  thy  improvement,  not  by  what  thou 
speakest,  or  by  what  thou  writest;  but  by  the 
firmness  of  thy  mind,  and  the  government  of  thy 
passions  and  affections.  It  would  be  well  worth 
thy  time,  thus  to  consider  thyself,  and  what  pro? 
gress  thou  hast  made. — Dr  T.  Fuller. 
^  113. 

Be  industrious;  and  so  difficulties  will  give 
place.  Use  makes  practice  easy;  and  practice 
begets  custom,  and  a  habit  of  things,  to  facilitate 
what  thou  couldst  not  conceive  attainable  at  the 
first  undertaking. — Dr  T.  FuUer. 
114. 

He  that  loseth  his  morning  studies,  gives  an  ill 
precedent  to  the  afternoon,  and  makes  such  a  hole 
m  the  beginning  of  the  day,  that  all  the  winged 
hours  will  be  in  danger  of  flying  out  thereat. — 
Dr  T.  Fuller. 

115. 

Think  how  much  work  is  behind;  how  slow 
thou  hast  wrought  in  thy  time  that  is  past;  and 
what  a  reckoning  thou  shouldst  make,  if.  thy  master 
should  call  thee  this  day  to  thine  account. — Dr 
T.  Fuller. 

116. 

There  is  no  man  so  miserable  as  he  that  is  at 
a  loss  how  to  spend  his  time.     He  is  restless  in     J 
his  thoughts,  unsteady  in  his  counsels,  dissatisfied 
^th  the  present,  solicitous  for  the  future. — Dr  T. 
Fuller, 

117. 

The  advice  is  unsound,  as  well  as  impracticable, 
which  recommends  that  our  time  be  always  occupied 
with  some  industrious,  or  at  least  specific  pursuit. 
After  laborious  mental  efforts,  the  attention  should 
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be  directed  to  the  lightest  subjects  possible ;  and  as 
a  general  rule,  it  is  best  to  leave  the  intellect  a  good 
deal  free  to  its  own  operations,  and  to  the  entrance 
of  casual  reflections. — W.  B.  (DliUow. 
118- 
Be  always  employed :  thou  wilt  never  be  better 
pleased,  than  when  thou  hast  something  to  do. 
For  business,  by  its  motion,  brings  heat  and  life 
to  the   spirits;   but  idleness    corrupts  them  like 
standing  water.— -Dr  T.  Fuller. 
119. 
They  are  idle  who  do  not  know  the  value  of 
time.^£alee  Krishun. 

120. 
A  man  that  is  yownff  in  years^  may  be  old  in 
hmrs^  if  he  have  lost  no  time ;  but  that  happeneth 
rarely, — Bacon. 

121. 
Make  use  of  time  if  thou  valuest  eternity.  Yes- 
terday cannot  be  recalled :  to-morrow  cannot  be 
assured :  to-day  only  is  thine ;  which  if  thou  pro- 
crastinatest,  thou  losest :  which  loss  is  lost  for  ever. 
--Dr  T.  Fdler. 

122. 
Attempt  only  such  things  as  thou  mayest  rea- 
sonably judge  are  within  thy  power :  giving  over  an 
enterprize  is  discreditable;  for  it  implieth  either 
foUy  in  the  assaying,  or  levity  in  the  prosecuting. — 
Dr  T.  FuOer. 

123. 
It  is  natural,  indeed,  for  conmion  minds  to  look 
to  those  things  which  are  obvious  and  superficial. 
It  is  natural  also  to  avoid  labour,  and  to  seek  for 
^nipendious  methods.  We  may,  with  very  little 
^application,  acquire  the  opinions  of  those  who  have 
gone  before  us ;  and  if  our  pursuits  are  mean,  they 
inay  serve  our  purpose.  But  no  high  point  of  ex- 
cellence was  ever  attained,  but  by  a  laborious  exercise 
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of  the  mind.  I  do  not  say,  that  atrndgments^ 
systems,  and  common  places,  with  the  other  assistr- 
ances,  which  modem  times  have  so  abundantly  fiir* 
nished,  may  not  have  their  use.  At  the  same  time, 
it  can  scarcely  be  denied,  that  they  have  contributed 
very  much  to  languid  and  inefficient  studies. — Dr 
Markkam. 

124. 
That  time  and  labour  are  worse  than  useleas, 
that  have  been  occupied  in  laying  up  treasures  of 
false  knowledge,  which  it  will  one  day  be  necessary 
to  unlearn,  and  in  storing  up  mistaken  ideas  which 
we  must  hereafter  remember  to  forget.  Timo* 
theus,  an  ancient  teacher  of  rhetoric,  always  de- 
manded a  double  fee  from  those  pupils  who  had 
been  instructed  by  others ;  for  in  this  case,  he  had 
not  only  to  plant  in,  but  also  to  root  out. — Lao(m. 

125. 
It  is  almost  as  difficult  to  make  a  man  unlearn 
his  errors,  as  his  knowledge.  Mal-information  is 
more  hopeless  than  non-information;  for  error  is 
always  more  busy  than  ignorance.  Ignorance  is 
a  blank  sheet  on  which  we  may  write ;  but  enot 
is  a  scribbled  one  on  which  we  must  first  erase. 
Ignorance  is  contented  to  skmd  still  with  her  back 
to  the  truth ;  but  error  is  more  presumptuous,  and 
proceeds  in  the  same  direction.  Ignorance  has  no 
light,  but  error  follows  a  false  one.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  error,  when  she  retraces  her  foot- 
steps has  further  to  go,  before  she  can  arrive  at  the 
truth,  than  ignorance. — Lacon. 

126. 
No  kind  of  study  or  inquiry  into  fact,  is  a  proper 
object  of  contempt.  It  is  not  unfrequent  to  possess 
a  passion  for  particular  species  of  knowledge,  but 
the  understanding  is  scarcely  in  a  proper  tone  unless 
information  or  truths  of  every  description,  be  seized 
with  avidity.    What  Cicero  describes  as  essential 
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to  the  finished  orator,  acquaintance  with  the  whole 
eircle  of  learning,  is  not  less  desirable  for  all  who 
aspire  to  the  distinction  of  combined  or  comprehen* 
siye  thought.  Variety  of  studies  and  speculations, 
80  far  from  weakening  the  faculties,  is  a  powerful 
means  of  promoting  their  activity  and  growth.  You 
seldom  meet  with  persons  of  eminent  capacity,  whose 
range  of  reflection  has  been  chiefly  restricted  to 
one  department. — TT.  B.  Clidow. 
127. 

All  labour  and  learning  that  promotes  not  the 
great  end  of  happiness,  is  to  no  purpose,  since  we 
are  neyer  the  better  for  it ;  for  to  be  better  and  to 
be  happier  for  it,  are  all  one.— JPr  T.  Fuller. 
128. 

I  would  not  have  thee  study  merely  for  study's 
sake ;  No !  infinite  thinking,  that  designs  no  other 
advantage  but  thy  own  private  satisfaction,  is  but  a 
sort  of  ingenious  idleness. — Dr  T.  FvMer. 
129. 

In  common  life  a  remark  has  become  obvious, 
that  the  fortune  which  is  bequeathed  or  acquired 
at  an  easy  rate,  is  more  likely  to  be  dissipated 
than  the  fruits  of  laborious  industry.  It  is  se  like- 
wise in  learning.  Ideas  collected  without  any  great 
effort,  make  but  a  slight  impression  on  the  memory 
or  the  imagination.  The  reflection,  that  they  may 
be  recalled  at  pleasure,  prevents  any  solicitude  to 
preserve  them.  But  the  remembrance,  that  the 
degree  of  knowl^e  already  acquired  has  cost  us 
dearly,  enhances  its  value,  and  excites  every  pre- 
caution to  prevent  it  from  being  lost.  I  would  com- 
pare the  learning  acquired  by  tihie  facilitating  aids 
of  modem  inrention,  to  the  vegetables  raised  in  a 
hot-bed ;  which,  whatever  size  or  beauty  they  may 
attain  in  a  short  time,  never  acquire  that  firmness 
and  durable  perfection,  which  is  gradually  collected 
by  the  slow  process  of  unassisted  nature. — Dr  Kimx^ 
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130. 

In  thy  study  and  pursuance  of  a  notion,  first 
'work  it  out  by  thyself  as  far  as  thou  canst,  and  make 
it  lie  as  clear  and  distinct  in  thy  head  as  possible ; 
and  then  (but  not  befcH^)  consult  books  and  dis^ 
course  with  thy  associates.  For  remember,  thou 
art  no£  always  to  live  on  reliance,  and  go  in  leading-, 
strings.— i>r  T.  FulUr. 

131. 

When  we  desire  to  be  informed,  it  is  good  to 
contest  with  men  above  ourselves ;  but  to  confirm 
and  establish  our  opinions,  it  is  best  to  argue  with 
judgments  below  our  own,  that  the  frequent  spoils 
and  victories  over  their  reasons,  may  settle  in  our^ 
selves  an  esteem  and  confirmed  opinion  of  our  own. 
— Sir  T.  Browne, 

Doubt  is  the  vestibule  which  aU  must  pass,  before 
they  can  enter  into  the  temple  of  wisdom ;  therefore* 
when  we  are  in  doubt,  and  puzzle  out  the  truth 
by  our  own  exertions,  we  have  gained  a  something 
that  will  stay  by  us,  and  which  will  serve  us  again. 
But,  if  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  the  search,  we  avail 
ourselves  of  the  superior  information  of  a  friend,  such 
knowledge  will  not  remain  with  us ;  we  have  not 
bought  but  borrowed  it. — Lacon. 
133. 

For  the  object  of  our  pursuit  is  not  barely  con* 
templative  enjoyment,  but,  in  truth,  the  interests 
and  fortunes  of  mankind,  and  a  complete  mastery 
over  works.  For  man,  the  servant  and  interpreter 
of  nature,  is  limited  in  action  and  understanding 
by  the  observation  he  has  made  on  the  order  of 
nature,  either  by  sense  or  mentally :  further  than 
this  he  has  neither  knowledge  nor  power.  Neither 
can  any  strength  loose  or  burst  the  chain  of  causes, 
nor  is  Nature  to  be  overcome  otherwise  than  by 
obeying  her.    These  two  aims,  therefore,  namely^ 
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iimnan  knowledge  and  human  power,  really  coin- 
cide ;  and  the  f  aolure  of  effects  chiefly  arises  from 
the  ignorance  of  causes.  And  every  thing  depends 
upon  this,  that,  never  turning  the  mind^s  eye  from 
things  themselves,  we  should  receive  the  images 
exactly  as  they  exist. — Bacon. 

134. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  used  to  say,  that  if  there  were 
any  difference  between  him  and  other  men,  it  con* 
sisted  in  his  fixing  his  eye  steadily  on  the  object 
which  he  had  in  view,  and  waiting  patiently  for  every 
idea  as.  it  presented  itself,  without  wandering  or 
hurrying. 

135. 
The  proof  of  a  rational  and  active  mind,  is  in 
its  extent  of  thought  and  power  of  expression.— »• 
W.Damly. 

136. 
The  best  proof  of  a  well-disposed  mind,  is  to  be 
capable  of  still  further  improvement  and  elevation.-t- 
W.  Bwnby. 

137. 
The  power  of  thought  is  not  so  much  shewn  in 
conceiving  ideas,  as  in  combining  them.  —  W.  Danby. 

138. 
It  is  not  enough  that  the  mind  can  reproduce 
just  what  it  has  received  from  reading,  and  no 
more ;  it  must  reproduce  it  digested,  altered,  im- 
proved, and  refined.  Beading,  like  food,  must  shew 
its  effects  in  promoting  growth;  since,  according 
to  a  striking  remark  of  Epictetus : — "  Sheep  do  not 
shew  the  shepherd  how  much  they  have  eaten,  by 
producing  the  grass  itself;  but  after  they  have  in^ 
wardly  digested  the  pasture,  they  produce  outwardly 
wool  and  milk.'' — Dr  Knox. 

139. 
The  care  of  writing  well  and  fast,  is  no  in-* 
different  matter,  though  most  commonly  neglected 

C2 
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by  the  better  sort.  It  is  a  great  acquisition  to  studjr^ 
and  a  good  method  will  facilitate  and  further  its 
progress ;  whereas  to  write  slow  is  a  hinderance  and 
delay  to  thought.  Misshaped  and  confused  writings 
can  neither  be  well  read  nor  understood ;  whence 
follow^  the  additional  labour  of  dictating  the  neces- 
sary corrections :  so  that  whoever  contracts  the 
habit  of  a  fair  and  well-proportioned  hand,  will  in 
several  respects  find  its  benefit,  but  more  especiallj 
in  transacting  private  business,  and  corresponding 
with  friends  and  acquaintance — QuifUUian. 
140. 

Kead  not  to  contradict  and  cmifute,  nor  to 
believe  and  take  for  granted,  nor  to  find  talk  and 
discourse,  but  to  weigh  and  consider.  Some  books 
are  to.  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some 
few  ta  be  chewed  and  digested ;  that  is,  some  books 
are  to.  be  read  only  in  part ;  others  to  be  read,  but 
not  curiously ;  and  some  few  to  be  read  wholly  and 
with  diliirence  and  attention. — B€ie<m. 
^^  141. 

The  study  of  languages  has  given  a  character 
to  modern  minds  by  the  habits  of  discrimination 
and  analysis  which  it  requires ;  and  has  partly  con- 
tributed to  the  present  advancement  of  science  and 
reasoning.  To  represent  it  as  nothing  but  a  criti- 
cism of  words,  or  an  exercise  of  memory,  is  utterly 
erroneous.  It  demands  no  trifling  perspicuity  and 
judgment;  admits  the  operations  even  of  fancy, 
picturing  things  of  which  words  are  but  the  sym- 
bols ;  and  tends  to  promote  quickness  and  depth  of 
apprehension.  A  good  linguist  is  always  a  man  of 
considerable  acuteness,  and  often  of  pre-eminent 
taste.— fT.  B.  CkOaw. 

142. 

Verbal  criticism  has  been  ^seldom  despised  sin- 
<serely  by  any  man  who  was  capable  of  cultivating 
it  successfully ;  and  if  the  comparative  dignity  of 
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any  kind  of  learning  is  to  be  measured  by  the  talents 
of  those  who  are  most  distinguished  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  it,  philology  will  hold  no  inconsiderable  rank 
in  the  various  and  splendid  classes  of  human  know- 
ledge,— Dr  Parr. 

143. 
Some,  while  they  hasten  (dirlirroc^  vwt\p)  with  un- 
vet  feet,  as  they  say,  to  learn  things,  neglect  the  care 
of  language  and  words,  and  unfortunately,  pretend* 
ing  to  have  found  a  shorter  way,  go  the  longest 
^vay  about.     For  as  things  cannot  be  known  but  by 
fomb, — the  marks  of  things ;  he  who  understands 
not  words,  must  necessarily  be  blind,  mistaken,  and 
foolish  in  his  judgment  of  things — Erasnvua. 
144. 
The  study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  considered  as 
mere  languages,  is  of   importance  mainly  as  it 
enables  us  to  understand  and  employ  well  that 
langua^  in  which  we  commonly  think,  and  speak, 
uvd  wnte.    It  does  this,  because  Greek  and  Latiii 
are  specimens  of  language  at  once  highly  perfect 
and  incapable  of  being  understood  without  long  and 
minute  attention:  the  study  of  them,  therefore, 
naturally  involves  that  of  the  general  principles  of 
t^nunmar;  while  their  peculiar  excellencies  illus- 
trate the  points  which  render  language  clear,  and 
forcible,   and  beautiful     But    our   application  of 
this  general  knowledge  must  naturally  be  to  our  own 
language;   to  shew  us  what  are  its  peculiarities, 
what  its  beauties,  what  its  defects ;  to  teach  us  by 
the  patterns  or  the  analogies  offered  by  other  lan- 
guages, how  the  effect  we  admire  in  them  may  be 
F^uced  with  a  somewhat  different  instrument, 
^very  lesson  in  Greek  or  Latin,  may  and  ou^ht 
to  be  made  a  lesson  in  English;  the  translation 
of  every  sentence  in  Demosthenes  or  Tacitus  is 
properly  an  exercise  in  extemporaneous  English 
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composition ;  a  problem,  how  to  express  with  equal 
brevity,  clearness  and  force,  in  our  own  language, 
the  thought  which  the  original  author  has  so  adini^ 
rably  expressed  in  his. — Dr  Arnold.  ' 

145. 

Homer  calls  words  winged:  and  the  word  is 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  his ;  which  do  indeed  seem 
to  fly, — ^so  rapid  and  light  is  their  motion;  and 
which  have  been  flying  ever  since  over  the  whole  of 
the  peopled  earth,  and  still  hover  and  brood  over 
many  an  awakening  soul.  Latin  marches ;  Italian 
floats;  French  hops;  English  walks;  Grerman 
rumbles  along :  the  music  of  Elopstock's  hexame- 
ters is  not  unlike  the  tune  with  which  a  broads 
wheel  waggon  tries  to  solace  itself,  when  crawling 
down  a  hill.  But  Greek  flies,  especially  in  Homer. — 
Cfuesses  at  Truth, 

146. 

It  is  easy  to  translate  such  aiithors  where  there 
is  little  but  the  matter  itself  to  express : .  but  such 
wherein  the  ornament  of  a  language  and  elegancy 
of  style  is  the  main  endeavour,  are  dangerous  to 
attempt,  especially  when  a  man  is  to  turn  them  into 
a  weaker  idiom. — Dr  T.  Fuller. 
147. 

The  translating  select  passages  out  of  authors 
into  English,  and  back  again  into  their  own  tongue, 
is  most  undoubtedly  of  great  use,  if  we  take  care  to 
compare  our  translation  with  the  original  accu- 
rately, considering  the  most  minute  part  in  which 
they  differ,  for  this  will  imprint  in  us  a  lively  notion 
both  of  the  idiom  and  genius  of  the  language,  and 
the  author  we  are  upon  ;  we  shall  discern  also  how 
much  he  exceeds  us  in  elegance  and  propriety,  and 
a  good  step  it  will  be  to  the  attainment  of  his  excel- 
lencies, and  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  our 
own  deficiencies. — Dr  Holmes. 
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148. 
Queen  Elizabeth,  by  this  double  translating  of 
Greek,  without  missing,  every  forenoon,  and  of 
Latin  every  afternoon,  hath  attained  to  such  a  per^ 
feet  understanding  in  both  tongues,  and  to  such  a 
ready  utterance  of  the  Latin,  and  that  with  such  a 
judgment,  as  there  be  few  in  number  in  both  the 
Universities,  or  elsewhere  in  England,  that  be  com- 
parable to  her  Majesty. — Boger  Ascham. 

149. 
A  literal  translation  is  better  than  a  loose  one ; 
just  as  a  cast  from  a  fine  statue  is  better  than  an 
imitation  of  it.  For  copies,  whether  of  words  or 
things,  must  be  valuable  in  proportion  to  their 
exactness.  In  idioms  alone,  the  literal  rendering 
eannot  be  the  right  one.  Hence  the  difficulty  of 
translations,  regarded  as  works  of  art,  varies  in 
proportion  as  the  books  translated  are  more  or  less 
idiomatic ;  for  in  rendering  idioms  one  can  seldom 
find  an  equivalent,  which  preserves  all  the  point 
and  grace  of  the  original. — Guesses  at  Truth. 

150. 
A  verbal  translation  is  not  nicely  to  be  afiected, 
because  the  spirit  and  grace  of  two  languages  is 
commonly  lost  by  it ;  and,  methinks  it  resembles 
arras  hangings  turned  the  wrong  side  outwards; 
all  the  parts  appear  misshapen  and  deformed. — Dr 
T.  FuUer. 

151. 
Of  all  books  the  Bible  loses  least  of  its  force 
and  dignity  and  beauty  from  being  translated  into 
other  languages,  wherever  the  translation  is  not 
erroneous.  One  version  may  indeed  excel  another ; 
in  that  its  diction  may  be  more  expressive,  or  sim- 
ple, or  more  majestic:  but  in  every  version  the 
bible  contains  the  sublimest  thoughts  uttered  in 
plain  and  fitting  words.  It  was  written  for  the 
whole  world,  not  for  any  single  nation  or  age  ;,  and 
though  its  thoughts  are  above  common  thoughts. 
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they  are  so  as  coming  from  the  primal  Fountain 
of  Truth,  not  as  having  been  elaborated  and  piled 
up  by  the  workings  of  abstraction  and  reflexion. — 
Guesses  at  Truth. 

162. 

The  Bible  is  unquestionably  the  richest  reposi- 
tory of  thought  and  imagery,  and  the  best  model  of 
pure  style,  that  our  language  can  boast.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  discover  in  its  pages  a  single  instance 
of  aifected  or  bombastic  phraseology ;  a  circumstance 
probably  arising  from  the*  subdued  and  chastened 
tone  of  feeling  with  which  the  translation  was  exe* 
cuted,  and  a  remarkable  specimen  therefore  of  the 
influence  exerted  on  diction  by  the  moral  qualities  of 
the  writer.  Yet  its  very  simplicity  and  unostenta- 
tious character  are  attributes  which  render  it  disc 
tasteful,  in  a  critical  point  of  view,  to  sophistical  and 
pretending  minds. — W,  B.  Clulow. 
163. 

Translation  is  a  province  every  body  thinketh 
himself  qualified  to  undertake,  but  very  few  ar^ 
found  equal  to  it :  the  mechanic  rules,  the  common 
laws,  which  are  to  be  observed,  are  very  seldom 
obeyed ;  and  sometimes  a  translation  may  prove  a 
very  bad  one,  when  these  are  most  strictly  regarded* 
Too  scrupulous  an  observation  of  rules  spoileth  all 
sorts  of  writings :  it  maketh  them  stiff  and  formal ; 
it  betrayeth  a  weak  and  pedantic  genius,  and  such 
nice  writers  are  fitter  to  make  transcribers  than 
trcmslators. 

The  first  qualification  of  a  good  translator  is  an 
exact  understanding,  an  absolute  mastery  of  the 
language  he  translateth  /roniy  and  the  language  he 
translateth  to:  we  are  not  only  required  tO/ under-;- 
stand  our  own,  and  a  foreign  tongue,  as  critics  and 
grammarians ;  we  must  not  only  be  perfect  masters 
of  each  separately,  but  we  must  more  especially 
study  the  relation  and  comparison  between  them. 
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In  this  do  lie  the  great  art  and  difficulty  of  translat- 
ing ;  and  not  being  able  to  reach  the  full  compass, 
the  differences,  the  properties,  and  beauties  of  one 
language,  is  the  foundation  of  all  faulty  rendering 

into  another FeUon. 

154. 
The  knowledge  of  Languages,  Sciences,  His- 
tories, 8ec.  is  not  innate  to  us ;  it  doth  not  of  itself 
spring  up  in  our  minds ;  it  is  not  any  ways  incident 
by  chance,  or  infused  by  grace  (except  rarely  by 
iniracle)  ;  common  observation  doth  not  produce  it; 
it  cannot  be  purchased  at  any  rate,  except  by  that 
for  which,  it  was  said  of  old,  the  gods  sell  all  things, 
that  is,  for  pains ;  without  which  the  best  wit  and 
the  greatest  capacity  may  not  render  a  man  learned, 
as  tBe  best  soil  will  not  yield  good  fruit  or  ^ain,  if 
they  be  not  planted  nor  sown  merein. — Dr  Barrow. 
155. 
Those  who  have  read  of  everything,  are  thought 
to  understand  everything  too ;  but  it  is  not  always 
^*  Beading  furnishes  the  mind  only  with  mate- 
nals  of  knowledge ;  it  is  thinking  that  makes  what 
we  read  ours.  We  are  of  the  ruminating  kind,  and  it 
IS  not  enough  to  cram  ourselves  with  a  great  load 
of  collections;  unless  we  chew  them  over  again, 
they  will  not  give  us  strength  and  nourishment. — 
Jbfttt  Locke. 

166. 
This  is  to  be  exactly  observed,  that  not  only 
exceeding  great  progression  may  be  made  in  those 
^dies,  to  which  a  man  is  swayed  by  a  natural  pro- 
divity :  but  also  that  there  may  be  found,  in  studies 
pW)perly  selected  for  that  purpose,  cases  and  reme- 
dies to  promote  such  kind  of  knowledge  to  the  im- 
pressions whereof  a  man  may,  by  some  imperfection 
01  nature,  be  most  unapt  and  insufficient.  As  for 
^^niple,  if  a  man  be  bird-witted,  that  is,  quickly 
^^^ed  away,  and  hath  not  patient  &culty  of  atten- 
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tion ;  the  mathematics  give  a  remedy  thereunto  ; 
wherein,  if  the  wit  be  caught  away  but  for  a  moment, 
the  demonstration  is  new  to  begm. — Bacon. 
157. 

In  the  matter  of  reading,  I  would  have  thee 
fix  upon  some  particular  authors,  and  make  them 
thine  own.  If  thou  art  everywhere  thou  wilt  be 
nowhere;  but  like  a  man  that  spends  his  life  in 
travel,  he  has  many  hosts,  but  few  friends ;  which  is 
the  condition  of  him  who  skips  from  one  book  to 
another :  the  variety  does  but  disturb  his  head  ; 
and  for  want  of  digesting,  it  turns  to  corruption 
instead  of  nourishment. — Br  T.  FuUer. 
158. 

If  thou  buyest  fine  books,  only  to  set  up  in  thy 
closet,  and  never  readest  them,  thou  wilt  be  like  a 
man  that  getteth  in  nice  provisions,  and  never  eats 
of  them.— />r  T.  Fuller. 

159. 

It  seems  unadvisable  to  attempt  composition  in 
early  life,  as  the  understanding  is  then  almost 
wholly  unfurnished  with  thought  as  well  as  expres- 
sion ;  and  not  possessing  the  requisite  materials  for 
composing,  would  only  waste  in  the  effort  the  time 
and  attention  which  had  better  be  occupied  with 
surrounding  objects,  or  other  sources  of  information. 
Milton  might  well  censure  as  a  "  preposterous  ex- 
action,'' what  he  calls  "  forcing  the  empty  wits  of 
children  to  compose  themes,  verses,  and  orations, 
which,"  says  he,  "  are  the  arts  of  ripest  judgment, 
and  the  final  work  of  a  head  filled  by  long  reading 
and  observing  with  elegant  maxims  and  copious 
invention."  The  remark,  though  directed  espe- 
cially against  juvenile  essays  in  the  learned  lan-« 
guages,  applies  no  less  to  similar  attempts  in  our 
own  tongue. — W.  B.  Clulow. 
160. 

Use  is  the  best  master  of  language ;  and,  as 
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money  to  be  current,  requires  to.be  struck  from  the 
die  of  the  state,  so  language  to  be  received,  requires 
the  consent  of  the  learned. — QuintUian, 
161. 
They  who  are  learning  to  compose  and  arrange 
their  sentences  with  accuracy  and  order,  are  learn- 
ing at  the  same  time  to  think  with  accuracy  and 
Older. — Dr  Blair. 

162. 
Affect  not  hard  words  :  a  design  to  be  thought 
learned  thereby,  shows  want  of  learning.     For  the 
more  knowing  any  man  is,  the  plainer  he  is  able  to 
express  his  mind.    But  on  the  other  side,  thou  art 
not  to  descend  to  low  and  mean  expressions ;  that 
will  savour  of  an  ungenteel  breeding  and  coarse 
conversation. — Dr  T.  Fuller. 
163. 
Expression  is  the  clothing  of  thought :   its  re- 
ception with  the  world  depends  as  much  upon  this, 
as  a  man^s  does  upon  the  coat  he  wears. — W.  Danhy. 
164. 
When  we  meet  with  repetitions  of  words  in  a 
composition,  and,  on  endeavouring  to  correct  them, 
we  find  their  removal  would  impair  the  effect,  we 
should  leave  them :  to  do  otherwise  shews  a  blind 
fastidiousness  which  is  unable  to  perceive  that,  in 
such  a  case,  a  repetition  is  no  detect ;  that  is  one 
of  those  points,  however,  which  admit  of  no  general 
rule.    The  meaning  of  a  passage  will  be  changed  by 
the  meaning  of  the  words  made  use  of  in  its  expres- 
sion.    Meaning  receives  from,  rather  than  imparts 
to  words  their  force. — Pascal. 
165. 
An  epithet  is  an  addition,  but  an  addition  may 
be  an  incumbrance.     Some  writers  accumulate  epi- 
thets, which  weaken  oftener  than  they  strengthen ; 
throwing  a  haze  over  the  objects,  instead  of  bring- 
ing out  their  features  more  distinctly.   As  a  general 
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maxim,  no  epithet  should  be  used,  which  does  not 
express  something  not  expressed  in  the  context,  nor 
so  implied  in  it  as  to  be  immediately  deducible. 

A  great  master  and  critic  in  style  observes, 
that  '^  Thucydides  and  Demosthenes  lay  it  down  as 
a  rule,  never  to  say  what  they  have  reason  to  erup- 
pose  would  occur  to  the  auditor  and  reader,  in  con- 
sequence of  any  thing  said  before ;  knowing  thaA 
every  one  is  more  pleased  and  more  easily  led  by 
us,  when  we  bring  forth  his  thoughts  indirectly  and 
imperceptibly,  than  when  we  elbow  them  and  ont- 
strip  them  with  our  own."  (Landor,  Imoffin.  Gonv. 
1. 129.)— Guesses  at  Truth. 
166. 

One  mark  of  mental  ability  is  the  being  able  to 
make  a  thorough  comparison  of  the  different  styles 
in  which  authors  have  written,  and  of  their  treat- 
ment of  the  subjects  they  have  written  upon. — 
fV.  jDanhy. 

167. 

In  the  piu^uit  of  knowledge,  follow  it  wherever 
it  is  to  be  found ;  like  fern  it  is  the  produce  of  all 
climates,  and  like  coin,  its  circulation  is  not  re« 
stricted  to  any  particular  dass.  We  are  ignorant 
in  youth,  from  idleness,  and  we  continue  so  in  man- 
hood from  pride ;  for  pride  is  less  ashamed  of  being 
ignorant,  than  of  being  instructed,  and  she  loobS 
too  high  to  find  that  which  very  often  lies  beneath 
her.  Therefore  condescend  to  men  of  low  estate, 
and  be  for  wisdom  that  which  Alcibiades  was  for 
power.  He  that  rings  only  one  bell,  will  hear  only 
one  sound ;  and  he  that  lives  only  with  one  class,  will 
see  but  one  scene  of  the  great  drama  of  life.  Mr 
Locke  was  asked  how  he  had  contrived  to  accumu- 
late a  mine  of  knowledge  so  rich,  yet  so  extensive 
and  so  deep :  he  replied,  that  he  attributed  what 
little  he  knew,  to  the  not  having  been  ashamed 
to  ask  for  information ;  and  to  the  rule  he  had  laid 
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down,  of  conversing  with  all  descriptions  of  men,  on 
those  topics  chiefly  that  formed  their  own  peculiar 
professions  or  pursuits.  I  myself  have  heard  a  com- 
mon blacksmith  eloquent,  when  welding  of  iron 
has  been  the  theme ;  for  what  we  know  thoroughly, 
we  can  usually  express  clearly,  since  ideas  will 
supply  words,  but  words  will  not  always  supply 
ideas.  Therefore  when  I  meet  with  any  that  write 
obscurely,  or  converse  confusedly,  I  am  apt  to  sus- 
pect two  things ;  first,  that  such  persons  do  not 
understand  themselves;  and,  secondly,  that  they 
are  not  worthy  of  being  understood  by  others.^ 
Lacon. 

168. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  writing,  the  insipid, 
the  affected,  and  the  decisive : — ^the  insipid  is  when 
the  style  and  expression  are  weakened  and  per- 
plexed, with  little  meaning  and  less  decisbn:  the 
afibcted^  when  a  conceited  arrogance  is  covered  by 
a  pretended  modesty,  with  a  pompous  diction,  and 
<^n  studied  obscurity,  and  when  a  fancied  know- 
I^ge  is  substituted  for  real  ignorance:  the  deci* 
«w,  when  a  well-grounded  confidence  is  shewn, 
not  so  much  in  the  writer's  own  power,  as  in  a 
thorough  conviction  of  the  truth  of  what  is  asserted, 
and  clearly  explsuned.     If  he  appears  to  lay  down 
the  law,  he  does  it  from  a  certitude  of  its  being 
founded  in  justice ;  if  he  advances  an  opinion,  it  is 
with  a  modest  appeal  to  the  unperverted,  unsophis- 
ticated sense  and  feelings  of  mankind,  whether  he 
^ddresses  himself  to  his  reader's  feelings,  reason,  or 
imapnation. — W.  Danby. 
169. 
The  collocation  of  words  is  so  artificial  in  Shak-r 
^Peare  and  Milton,  that  you  may  as  well  think  of 
pushing  a  brick  out  of  a  wall  with  your  forefinger, 
as  attempt  to  remove  a  word  out  of  any  of  their 
fi^ed  passages.— iS.  T.  Coleridge. 
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170. 

The  great  source  of  a  loose  style  is  the  injudi-^ 
cious  use  of  synonymous  terms. — Dr  Blair. 
171. 

What  we  can  easily  comprehend,  may  appeal* 
to  us  easy  to  compose,  but  the  one  may  sometimes 
be  in  an  inverse  ratio  with  the  other,  which  shews 
itself  in  the  difficulty  of  an  expressive  simplicity. 
Perhaps  this  may  arise  from  the  manner  in  which 
ideas  are  arranged  in  the  head,  and  from  the  dif- 
ference of  the  qualities  of  taste,  judgment,  imagina-^ 
tion,  &c.,  that  actuate  those  ideas. — W.  Danby, 
172. 

Written  language,  though  a  tolerable  medium 
for  the  conveyance  of  fact,  is  very  inadequate  in 
matters  of  passion,  which  often  depend  on  some-^ 
thing  undefinable  in  looks,  tone,  or  general  demean* 
our.  In  representations  of  things  addressed  to 
the  eye,  and  especially  for  the  seizure  of  the  mo^ 
mentary  eifect,  painting  has,  to  all  minds  not  emi-< 
nently  gifted  with  the  imaginative  faculty,  a  deci- 
sive advantage  over  verbal  description.  But  in  cases 
which  speak  more  directly  to  that  faculty,  words^ 
being  only  dead  symbols,  do  not,  like  painting  or 
sculpture,  tend  to  bound  its  operations,  but  rather 
set  it  upon  the  weaving  of  its  own  wondrous  spells. 
—W.B.Glulow. 

173. 

One  powerful  impediment  to  extemporary  public 
speaking  might  be  obviated,  or  at  least  diminished,  , 
by  the  simple  reflection,  that  the  largest  audience  *! 
is  only  an  assemblage  of  units ;  for  what  man  of 
ordinary  abilities  finds  difficulty  or  embarrassment 
in  expressing  his  ideas  on  any  subject  with  which 
he  is  familiar,  before  a  single  individual! — W.Bi 
Clulow. 

174. 

Study  to  make  it  easy  for  thee  to  speak  upon 
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all  occasions  and  subjects.  Consider  what  expres-* 
aona  would  be  fit  to  use  when  thou  wouldest  excuse 
a  fault)  beg  a  favour,  deny  a  request,  give  thanks, 
reprove,  &c.  Good  forms  of  words  and  variety  of 
sayings  will  be  of  great  service,  and  may  make  thee 

Slendid,   by  letting  thee  in  handsomely  to  what 
ou  hast  to  say.     But  in  using  these,  great  care  is 
to  be  taken  not  to  fall  into  pedantry ;  for  that  would 
render  thee  the  most  nauseous  and  ridiculous  wretch 
in  the  world.     Avoid  therefore  frequent  repetitions 
of  the  same  set  of  phrases,  all  hard  and  unusual 
words,  farfetched  conceits,  and  all  sorts  of  affected-* 
ness  in  look,  gesture,  or  tone  of  voice.     If  thou 
dressest  up  in  something  that  is  unnatural  or  un« 
fashionable,  JRisum  teneatis  amici  f  thou  wilt  be  the 
Iw^  of  the  company. — Dr  T.  Fuller, 
175. 
Pronunciation  standeth  partly  in  fashioning  the 
tongue,  and  partly  in  framing  the  gesture.     The 
ton^e  or  voyce  is  praiseworthie,  if  the  utteraunce  be 
audible,  strong  and  easie,  and  apt  to  order  as  wee 
list..    Therefore,  they  that  minde  to  get  praise  in 
telling  their  minde  in  open  audience,  must,  at  the 
&st  beginning,  speake  somewhat  softlie,  use  meete 
pausing,  and  beeying  somewhat  heated,  rise  with 
their  voyce,  as  tyme  and  cause  shall  best  require; 
They  that  have  no  good  voyces  by  nature,  or  can- 
not weU  utter  their  wordes,  must  seek  for  helpe 
dsewhere.    Some  there  bee  that  either  natm*aUy, 
or  through  folly  have  such  evill  voyces,  and  suche 
lacke  of  utteraunce,  and  such  evill  gesture,  that  it 
txmche  defaceth  all  their  doynges.     One  pipes  out 
lus  words  so  small,  through  defaulte  of  his  winder 
pipe,  that  ye  would  thinke  he  whistled.    An  other 
18  hoarse  in  his  throte.    An  other  speakes  in  his 
throte,  as  though  a  good  ale  crumme  stucke  fast^ 
An  other  rattles  his  wordes.    An  other  choppes  his 
hordes.    An  other  speakes,  as  though  his  wordes 
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had  neede  to  be  heaved  ont  with  leavers.   An  other 
Bpeakes,  as  though  his  wordes  should  be  weighed 
in  a  balance.    An  other  gapes  to  fetch  winde  at 
every  thirde  worde.     This  manne  barkes  out  his 
Englishe  Northern  like,  with  /  saie^  and  thou  Icul,  An 
other  speakes  so  finely,  as  though  he  were  brought 
up  in  a  ladie^s  chamber.     Some  blowe  out  their 
nostrilles.     Some  sighes  out  their  woordes.     Some 
singes  their  sentences.    Some  laughes  altogether, 
when  they  speake  to  any  bodie.    Some  gruntes  like 
a  hogge.    Some  cackles  like  a  henne,  or  a  jacke* 
dawe.    Some  speakes  as  though  they  should  tell  in 
their  sleeve.    Some  cries  out  so  loude,  that  they 
would  make  a  man's  ears  ake  to  heare  them.   Some 
coughes  at  every  word.     Some  hemmes  it   out.  ; 
Some  spittes.fire,  they  talk  so  hottely.    Some  make  ' 
a  wrie  mouth,  and  so  they  wrest  out  their  wordes.  I 
fiome  whines  like  a  pigge.     Some  suppes  their  { 
wordes  up,  as  a  poore  man  doth  his  porage.     Some 
noddes  their  hed  at  every  sentence.     An  other 
winkes  with  one  eye,  and  some  with  both.     This  i 
man  frouneth  alwaies  when  he  speakes.    An  other  ' 
lookes  ever  as  though  he  were  madde.    Some  can* 
not  speake  but  they  must  goe  up  and  doune,  or  at 
the  least  be  styrryng  their  feete,  as  thouj^h  they   ; 
stood  in  a  cokerying  boate.    An  other  will  plaie   i 
with  his  cappe  in  his  hand,  and  so  tell  his  tale.    { 
Some  when  they  speake  in  a  great  companie,  will 
looke  all  one  waie.    Some  pores  upon  the  ground 
as  though  they  sought  for  pinnes.     Some  swelles 
in  the  face  and  fiUes  their  cheekes  full  of  winde,  as 
though  they  would  blow  out  their  wordes.     Some 
settes  forthe  their  lippes  two  inches  good  beyonde    j 
their  teeth.    Some  talkes  as  though  their  tongue 
went  of  pattines.   Some  shew  all  their  teeth.   Some    1 
speakes  in  their  teeth  altogether.     Some   lettes 
their  wordes  fall  in  their  lippes,  scant  opening  them 
when  they  speake.     There  are  a  thousand  suche 
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iaultes  among  men,  bothe  for  their  speeche,  and 
also  for  their  gesture,  the  which  if  in  their  young 
yeres  liey  be  not  remedied,  they  will  hardly  bee 
forgott  when  they  come  to  man^^s  state. —  Wilson. 
176. 

Eloquence  is  the  art  of  expressing  things  in 
such  a  manner,  that, — first,  the  persons  addressed 
shall  listen  not  only  without  uneasiness,  but  with 
satisfaction ;  and  secondly,  they  shall  feel  an  inter- 
est in  the  subjects  discussed,  and  shall  accompany 
them  with  beneficial  reflections. 

It  consists,  then,  in  a  correspondence  aimed  at, 
on  the  one  hand,  between  the  mmd  of  the  writer  or 
speaker,  and  the  feelings  of  those  addressed ;  and, 
on  the  other,  between  the  thoughts  as  they  arise  in 
the  mind,  and  the  language  which  is  made  their 
vehicle  ;  all  which  supposes  a  profound  study  of  the 
heart  of  man,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  its  most 
secret  springs,  and  to  draw  out  the  desired  emotions 
by  appropriate  language.  We  ought  to  put  our- 
selves in  the  place  of  those  whom  we  address,  and 
to  make  trial  upon  our  own  heart  of  any  touching 
or  forcible  turn  of  discourse ;  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  one  is  calculated  to  aifect  the  other ; 
and  thus  be  assured  of  carrying  with  us  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  hearer.  We  ought,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, to  study  simplicity  and  nature ;  and  to  give  no 
undue  devation  to  what  is  in  itself  low,  nor  to 
lower  what  is  great.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  thought 
or  an  illustration  be  beautiful ;  it  must  be  appropri*- 
ate  to  our  subject,  in  which  nothing  ought  to  be 
excessive,  and  nothing  deficient. — PmcaL 
177. 

Philosophy  delights  in  analysis;  poetry,  in  com- 
bination. The  former  represents  things  as  they  are, 
for  its  leading  object  is  instruction ;  the  latter  as  we 
would  wish  them  to  be,  for  its  principal  design  is 
pleasure.      Philosophy  is  concerned   chiefly  with 
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causes ;  poetry  with  effects.  The  one  gives  scope 
to  the  exercise  of  judgment ;  the  other,  of  imagi- 
nation. Philosophy  presents  us  with  an  anatomical 
dissection ;  poetry  exhibits  the  object  clothed  with 
flesh  and  blood,  and  animated  with  passion.  The 
element  of  philosophy  is  argument ;  that  of  poetry, 
feeling.  Between  philosophy  and  poetry  there  is 
no  essential  contrariety ;  for  poetry  implies,  not  the 
rejection,  but  the  use  of  philosophy.  It  includes, 
however,  something  which  philosophy  alone  cannot 
reach ;  and  the  portion  of  it  which  it  employs,  it 
disguises  by  art.  On  this  account,  poetry  is  often, 
but  without  justice,  deemed  incompatible  with  phi- 
losophy.— W.  B.  Cltilow. 

178. 

Study  to  acquire  such  a  philosophy  as  is  not 
barren  and  babbling,  but  solid  and  true ;  not  such 
an  one  as  floats  upon  the  surface  of  endless  verbal 
controversies,  but  one  that  enters  into  the  nature  of 
things. — Abp.  Leightm. 

179. 

The  science  of  the  mathematics  performs  more 
than  it  promises,  but  the  science  of  metaphysics 
promises  more  than  it  performs.  The  study  of  the 
mathematics,  like  the  Nile,  begins  in  minuteness, 
but  ends  in  magnificence ;  but  the  study  of  meta- 
physics begins  with  a  torrent  of  tropes,  and  a 
copious  current  of  words,  yet  loses  itself  at  last  in 
obscurity  and  conjecture,  like  the  Niger  in  his  barren 
deserts  of  sand. — Lacon, 

180. 

They  [the  mathematics]  effectually  exercise  the 
mind,  and  plainly  demonstrate  every  thing  within 
their  reach ;  they  draw  certain  conclusions,  instruct 
by  profitable  rules,  and  unfold  pleasant  questions. 
Their  discipline  inures  and  corroborates  the  mind 
to  a  constant  diligence  in  study ;  they  wholly  deH- 
ver  us  from  a  credulous  simpUcity ;  they  effectually 
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restrain  us  from  rash  presumption ;  most  easily  in- 
cline us  to  a  due  assent ;  and  perfectly  subject  us 
to  the  government  of  right  reason.— 2>r  Barrow, 
181. 
Every  exercise  of  the  mind  upon  Theorems  of 
Science,  like  generous  and  manly  exercise  of  the 
body,  tends  to  strengthen  and  call  forth  Nature's 
original  vigour.  The  nerves  of  reason  are  braced  by 
the  mere  employ,  and  we  become  abler  actors  in  the 
drama  of  life,  whether  our  part  be  of  the  busier  or 
sedater  kind. — Harris, 

182, 
Of  Geometry,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it 
is  a  necessary  part  of  a  good  education.      There 
is  no  other  study  by  which  the  Reason  can  be  so 
exactly  and  so  rigorously  exercised.     In  learning 
Geometry,  as  I   have  on  a  former  occasion  said 
[University  Education^  p.  139],   the   Student    is 
rendered  familiar  with  the  most  perfect  examples  of 
strict  inference ;  he  is  compelled  habitually  to  fix 
his  attention  on  those  conditions  on  which  the 
cojgency  of  the  demonstration  depends ;  and  in  the 
imstakes  and  imperfect  attempts  at  demonstration 
n^e  by  himself  and  others,  he  is  presented  with 
examples  of  the  more  natural  fallacies,  which  he 
sees  exposed  and  corrected.     He  is  accustomed  to 
a  chain  of  deduction  in  which  each  link  hangs  from 
the  preceding,  yet  without  any  insecurity  in  the 
^hole ;  to  an  ascent,  beginning  from  solid  ground, 
on  which  each  step,  as  soon  as  it  is  made,  is  a  foun- 
dation for  a  further  ascent,  no  less  solid  than  the 
&rst  self-evident  truths.     Hence  he  learns  conti- 
nuity of  attention,  coherency  of  thought,  and  confi- 
dence in  the  power  of  human  reason  to  arrive  at  the 
truth.    These  great  advantages,  resulting  from  the 
,   study  of  Geometry,  have  justly  made  it  a  part  of 
I    every  good  system  of  liberal  education  from  the 
time  of  the  Greeks  to  our  own, — Dr  WheweU. 
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183. 

The  value  of  mathematical  instruction  as  a  pre- 
paration for  those  more  difiBicult  investigations  (phy- 
siology, society,  government,  &c.)  consists  in  the 
applicability  not  of  its  doctrines,  but  of  its  metliod. 
Mathematics  will  ever  remain  the  most  perfect  type 
of  the  deductive  method  in  general ;  and  the  appli- 
cations of  mathematics  to  the  simpler  branches  of 
physics,  furnish  the  only  school  in  which  philoso- 
phers can  effectually  learn  the  most  difficult  and 
important  portion  of  their  art,  the  employment  of 
the  laws  of  simpler  phenomena  for  explaining  and 
predicting  those  of  the  more  complex.  These 
grounds  are  quite  sufficient  for  deeming  mathema- 
tical training  an  indispensable  basis  of  real  scientific 
education,  and  regarding,  with  Plato,  one  who  is 
dyf<0fi€TpriTosy  as  Wanting  in  one  of  the  most  essential 
qualifications  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  the 
higher  branches  of  philosophy. — John  Stuart  Mill, 
184. 

I  remember  a  young  man  at  the  University  who 
refused  to  read  Euclid's  Elements, — because  he  toas 
a  man  of  fortune,  and  was  never  likely  to  become  a 
carpenter.  His  understanding  was  too  narrow  to 
conceive  the  utility  of  Geometry,  &c.  in  strength* 
ening  the  reason,  and  advancing  science. — Dr 
Knox. 

185. 

Would  you  have  a  man  reason  well,  you  must 
use  him  to  it  betimes,  and  exercise  his  mind  in 
observing  the  connexion  of  ideas,  and  following 
them  in  train.  Nothing  does  this  better  than  Ma- 
thematics; which,  therefore,  I  think  should  be 
taught  all  those  who  have  time  and  opportunity; 
not  so  much  to  make  them  Mathematicians,  as  to 
make  them  reasonable  creatures. — John  Locke. 
186. 

He  that  gives  a  portion  of  his  time  and  talent 
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to  the  investigation  of  Mathematical  truth,  will 
come  to  all  other  questions  with  a  decided  advan- 
tage over  his  opponents.  He  will  be  in  argument 
what  the  ancient  Romans  were  in  the  field ;  to  them 
the  day  of  battle  was  a  day  of  comparative  recrea- 
tion ;  because  they  were  ever  accustomed  to  exercise 
with  arms  much  heavier  than  they  fought  with ;  and 
their  reviews  differed  from  a  real  battle  in  two 
respects,  they  encountered  more  fatigue,  but  the 
Tictory  was  bloodless. — Lacon, 
187. 

The  Mathematics  are  either  pure  or  mixed. 
To  the  pure  Mathematics  are  those  sciences  be- 
longing which  handle  quantity  determinate,  merely 
severed  from  any  axioms  of  natural  philosophy ;  and 
these  are  two.  Geometry,  and  Arithmetic ;  the  one 
handling  quantity  continued,  and  the  other  dis- 
severed. Mixed  hath  for  subject  some  axioms  or 
parts  of  natural  philosophy,  and  considereth  quan- 
tity determined,  as  it  is  auxiliary  and  incident  unto 
them.  For  many  parts  of  nature  can  neither  be 
invented  with  sufficient  subtilty,  nor  demonstrated 
with  sufficient  perspicuity,  nor  accommodated  unto 
pse  with  sufficient  dexterity,  without  the  aid  and 
intervening  of  the  Mathematics ;  of  which  sort  are 
perspective,  music,  astronomy,  cosmography,  archi- 
tectuie,  enginery,  and  divers  others. 

In  the  Mathematics  I  can  report  no  deficience, 
except  it  be  that  men  do  not  sufficiently  understand 
the  excellent  use  of  the  pure  Mathematics,  in  that 
they  do  remedy  and  cure  many  defects  in  the  wit 
and  faculties  intellectual.  For,  if  the  wit  be  dull, 
they  sharpen  it ;  if  too  wandering,  they  fix  it ;  if 
too  inherent  in  the  sense,  they  abstract  it.  So  that 
as  tennis  is  a  game  of  no  use  in  itself,  but  of  great 
use  in  respect  that  it  maketh  a  quick  eye,  and  a 
body  ready  to  put  itself  into  all  postures ;  so  in  the 
Mathematics,  that  use  which  is  collateral  and  inter- 
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venient,  is  no  less  worthy  than  that  which  is  princi- 
pal and  intended.  And  as  for  the  mixed  Mathe- 
matics, I  may  only  make  this  prediction,  that  there 
cannot  fail  to  be  more  kinds  of  them,  as  nature 
grows  further  disclosed. — Bacon. 
]88. 

The  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy  are  the 
Principles  of  common  sense. — Professor  Daniel. 
189. 

Elementary  Mechanics  should  now  form  a  part 
of  intellectual  education,  in  order  that  the  student 
may  understand  the  theory  of  universal  gravitation  : 
for  our  intellectual  education  should  cultivate  such 
ideas  as  enable  the  student  to  understand  the  most 
complete  and  admirable  portions  of  the  knowledge 
which  the  human  race  has  attained  to. — Dr  Whe- 


190. 

Some  dispositions  evince  an  unbounded  admira- 
tion for  antiquity,  others  eagerly  embrace  novelty ; 
and  but  few  can  preserve  the  just  medium,  so  as 
neither  to  tear  up  what  the  ancients  have  correctly 
laid  down,  nor  to  despise  the  just  innovations  of  the 
moderns.  But  this  is  very  prejudicial  to  the  sciences 
and  philosophy,  and  instead  of  a  correct  judgment, 
we  have  but  the  factions  of  the  ancients  and 
moderns.  Truth  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  good 
fortune  of  any  particular  juncture  of  time  which  is 
uncertain,  but  in,  the  light  of  nature  and  experience 
which  is  eternal. — Bacon. 

191. 

Men  of  strong  minds,  and  who  think  for  them- 
selves, should  not  be  discouraged '  on  finding  occa- 
sionally that  some  of  their  best  ideas  have  been 
anticipated  by  former  writers;  they  will  neither 
anathematize  others  with  a  ^^pereant  qui  ante  nos 
nostra  dixerint^''''  nor  despair  themselves.  They  will 
rather  go  on  in  science,  like  John  Hunter  in  physics, 
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discovering  thiDgs  before  discovered,  until,  like  him, 
they  are  reward^  with  a  terra  hitherto  incognita  in 
the  sciences,  an  empire  indisputably  their  own,  both 
by  right  of  conquest  and  of  discovery.     They  must 
not,  however,  be  disappointed  if  their  discoveries 
like  his  be  unappreciated  by  their  day. — Lacon. 
192. 
It  would  be  madness  and  inconsistency,  to  sup- 
pose that  things,  which  have  never  yet  been  per- 
formed, can  be  performed  without  employing  some 
hitherto  untried  means. — Bacon. 
193. 
Art  and  science  differ.     The  object  of  science 
is  knowledge;    the  objects  of  art  are  works. — 
Dr  Whewell. 

194. 
We  know  the  effects  of  many  things,  but  the 
causes  of  few ;  experience,  therefore,  is  a  surer  guide 
than  imagination,  and  inquiry  than  conjecture.  But 
those  physical  difficulties  which  you  cannot  account 
for,  be  very  slow  to  arraign,  for  he  that  would  be 
wiser  than  nature,  would  be  wiser  than  God. — 
Lacan. 

•  195. 
It  is  a  test  of  true  theories  not  only  to  account 
for,  but  to  predict  phsenomena. — Dr  Whewell. 
196. 
A   really  useful  induction  for   the    discovery 
and  demonstration  of  the  arts  and  sciences  should 
separate  nature  by  proper  rejections  and  exclusions, 
and  then  conclude  for  the  affirmative  after  collecting 
a  sufficient  number  of  negatives. — Bacon. 
197. 
That  which  is  most  useful  in  practice  is  most 
correct  in  theory. — Bacon. 
198.. 
The  Logic  of  Induction  consists  in  stating  the 
fjGLcts  and  the  inference  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
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evidence  of  the  inference  is  manifest ;  just  as  the 
Logic  of  Deduction  consists  in  stating  the  premises 
and  the  conclusion  in  such  a  manner  that  the  evi- 
dence of  the  conclusion  is  manifest. — Dr  WhetffeU. 

199. 
The  mathematical  postulate,  that  '^  things 
which  are  equal  to  the  same  are  equal  to  one  an- 
other,^^  is  similar  to  the  form  of  the  syllogism  in 
logic,  which  unites  things  agreeing  in  the  middle 
term. — Bacon. 

200. 
The  art  of  reasoning  which  a  judicious  logic 
affords,  is  not  so  much  the  art  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge, as  the  art  of  communicating  it  to  odiers,  or 
recording  it  in  the  manner  that  may  be  most  profit- 
able for  our  own  future  advancement. — Brown. 

201. 
Those  grave  sciences,  logic  and  rhetoric,  the  one 
for  judgment,  the  other  for  ornament,  do  suppose 
the  learner  ripe  for  l)oth ;  else  it  is,  as  if  one  should 
learn  to  weigh,  or  measure,  or  to  paint  the  wind. 
Those  arts  are  the  rules  and  directions  how  to  set 
forth  and  dispose'  the  matter :  and  if  the  mind  be 
empty  thereof,  if  it  have  not 'gathered  that  which 
Cicero  calleth  9yha  and  supellex^  stuff  and  variety; 
to  begin  with  those  arts,  it  doth  work  but  this  effect, 
that  the  wisdom  of  those  arts,  which  is  great  and 
universal,  will  be  made  almost  contemptible,  and 
degenerate  into  childish  sophistry. — Bacon. 

202. 
To  get  up  by  memory  a  metaphysical  theory  is 
as  useless  as  any  other  acquisition  of  mere  words ; 
but  to  test  a  theory  by'  the  individual's  own  expe- 
rience, and  only  to  accept  it  as  a  truth  when  he 
finds  that  it  supplies  him  with  a  key  to  the  secrets 
of  his  own  mind,  is  a  scientific  method  of  attaining 
self-knowledge,  which  no  thoughtful  man  should 
despise,  ■ 
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203. 
The  science  of  jurisprudence  is  certainly  the 
most  honourable  occupation  of  the  understanding, 
because  it  is  the  most  immediately  subservient  to 
the  general  safety  and  comfort. — Sir  James  Mack- 
intosi. 

204. 
All  history  is  only  the  precepts  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy reduced  into  examples.     Moral  Philosophy  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  ethics  and  politics ;  the  first 
instructs  us  in  our  private  offices  of  virtue,  the 
second  in  those  which  relate  to  the  management  of 
the  conoimonwealth. — Dryden. 
205. 
Observe   diligently  things  past,  because  they 
throw  great  light  upon  things  to  come;  since  it 
happens,  that  the  world  will  always  be  of  the  same 
nature,  and  that  all  which  is,  and  shall  be,  hath  been 
before;   because  the  same  things  do  return,  but 
under   divers  names  and  colours.     And  yet  not 
every  man  doth  know  them  again,  but  only  one 
who  is  wise,  and  doth  consider  them  diligently. — 
GuieciarclinL 

206. 
The  difierence  between  a  great  mind's  and  a 
little  mind's  use  of  history  is  this.    The  latter  would 
consider,  for  instance,  what  Luther  did,  taught,  or 
sanctioned ;  the  former,  what  Luther, — a  Luther, — 
would  now  do,  teach,  and  sanction. — 8.  T.  Coleridge. 
207. 
A  writer  who  builds  his  arguments  upon  facts, 
is  not  easily  to  be  confuted,    ^e  is  not  to  be  an- 
swered by  general  assertions  or  general  reproaches. 
He  may  want  eloquence  to  amuse  or  persuade ;  but, 
speaking  truth,  he  must  always  convince. — Letters 
^fJumiAS, 

208. 
In  reading  histories,  carry  an  indifferent  affec- 
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tion  along  with  thee :  and  never  engage  thy  incK- 
nation  so  firmly  to  what  thou  meetest  in  one  author, 
as  to  leave  no  place  for  the  truth,  or  greater  pro- 
bability thou  mayest  find  in  another. — Dr  T.  FuUer. 
209. 
I  am  extremely  sceptical  as  to  the  real  value 
of  public  oral  teaching  on  such  a  subject  as  mine 

t Modern  History],  If  Abelard  were  living  now,  I 
eUeve  he  would  address  his  instructions,  not  to  the 
ears  of  thousands  crowding  round  his  chair,  but  to 
the  eyes  of  myriads  reading  them  in  studious  seclu- 
sion.— Sir  James  Stephen, 
210. 
Men  are  often  more  disposed  to  attend  to  what 
they  read,  than  to  what  they  hear :  their  attention 
is  less  disturbed,  either  by  personal  regards,  or  by 
personal  jealousies.  They  in  a  manner  lay  the 
world  aside,  to  attend  to  the  book  they  have  in 
hand. — W.  Danhy. 

211. 
In  reading  books,  observe  this  direction :  con- 
sider the  scope  and  design  of  the  whole,  and  judge 
of  the  particular  passages  with  reference  to  that; 
and  if  there  be  any  single  passage,  which  thou 
apprehendest  not  the  meaning  of,  or  which  at  the 
first  reading  seems  to  have  another  meaning  than 
is  agreeable  to  the  author's  design,  build  nothing 
upon  such  a  passage,  but  wait  awhile  to  see  if  the 
author  will  not  explain  himself;  and  if  he  does  not, 
and  thou  canst  not  at  last  discern  how  that  passage 
can,  without  some  straining  of  words,  be  reconciled 
with  others,  then  conclude  however,  and  take  for 
granted  that  the  author,  if  he  appears  a  man  of 
judgment,  is  consistent  with  himself,  and  conse- 
quently that  in  that  passage  (however  the  words 
may  sound)  he  did  not  mean  to  thwart  and  contra- 
dict all  the  rest  of  his  book. — Dr  T.  Fuller. 
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212. 
Natural  History  ought  to  form  a  part  of  intel- 
lectual Education,  in  order  to  correct  certain  pre- 
judices which  arise  from  cultivating  the  intellect  by 
meabs  of  Mathematics  alone ;  and  in  order  to  lead 
the  student  to  see  that  the  division  of  things  into 
kinds,  and  the  attribution  and  use  of  names,  are 
processes  susceptible  of  great  precision. — Dr  Whe- 


213. 
Since  every  interpretation  of  nature  sets  out 
from  the  senses,  and  leads,  by  a  regular  fixed  and 
^ell-established  road,  from  the  perceptions  of  the 
senses  to  those  of  the  understanding;  (which  are 
true  notions  and  axioms)  it  necessarily  follows  that, 
in  proportion  as  the  representatives  or  ministerings 
of  the  senses  are  more  abundant  and  accurate,  every- 
thing else  must  be  more  easy  and  successful. — 
Bacon. 

214. 

The  ornamental  accomplishments,  so  far  as  there 

18  room  for  them  without  breaking  in  upon  others, 

deserve  not  to  be  neglected,  for  they  have  their  uses 

too.    They  furnish  engagement  for  the  time ;  filling 

up  the  spaces  which  would   be   otherwise   worse 

employed ;  they  find  matter  for  the  judgment  to 

work  upon,  exercise  the  faculties,  and  keep  them 

steady  to  one  regular  pursuit ;  they  procure  credit 

to  the  possessor,  make  men  sociable  by  being  able 

to  give  mutual  entertainment,  and  thereby  introduce 

opportunities  of  doing  one  another  more  important 

services,  by  bringing  them  into  better  confidence 

and  knowledge  of  their  reciprocal  wants.     Though 

they  terminate  only  in  pleasure,  yet  the  amusements 

of  life,  when  to  be  had  without  an  after-reckoninff, 

toe  an  object  well  worth  the  striving  for. — Search  8 

^ght  of  Nature. 


n 
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215. 

Music  used  moderately,  like  sleep,  is  an  excellent 

recreation. 

216. 

As  to  cards  and  dice,  I  think  the  safest  and 
best  way  is,  never  to  learn  to  play  upon  them,  and 
so  to  be  incapacitated  for  those  dangerous  tempt- 
ations, and  incroaching  wasters  of  time. — John, 
Locke, 

217. 

The  association  of  ideas  may  have  a  greater 
influence  on  our  minds  than  we  are  aware  of;  a 
modest  mind  will  shrink  (like  the  sensitive  plant) 
from  an  idea,  on  account  of  its  natural  association 
with  others,  that  it  will  have  a  still  greater  horror 
of. — W.  Danby. 

218. 

If  a  man  by  modesty  shrinks  from  uttering  an 
indecent  phrase  before  a  wife  or  a  sister  in  a  private 
room,  what  must  be  the  effect  when  a  repetition  of 
such  treasons  (for  all  gross  and  libidinous  allusions 
are, emphatically  treasons  against  the  very  founda- 
tions of  human  society,  against  all  its  endearing 
charities,  and  all  the  mother  virtues)  is  hazarded 
before  a  mixed  multitude  in  a  public  theatre  ? — B, 
T.  GoUridge. 

219. 

He  that  would  have  the  perfection  of  pleasure, 
must  be  moderate  in  the  use  of  it. — Dr  WAichcote, 
220. 

Mental  pleasures  never  cloy ;  unlike  those  of 
the  body,  they  are  increased  by  repetition,  approved 
of  by  reflection,  and  strengthened  by  enjoyment. — 
Lacon. 

221. 

Take  heed  to  avoid  all  those  games  and  sports 
that  are  apt  to  take  up  much  of  thy  time,  or  engage 
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thy  affections.    He  that  spends  all  his  life  in  sports, 
is  like  one  who  wears  nothing  but  fringes,  and  eats 
nothing  but  sauces. — Dr  T.  Fuller, 
222. 

An  inclination  to  find  defects  in, any  thing  may 
often  arise  from  a  want  of  power  to  perceive  beau- 
ties :  we  should,  however,  have  an  eye  open  to  both. 
— W.  Danby. 

223. 

People  are  rendered  totally  incapable  of  elegance 
by  the  want  of  good-nature,  and  the  gentle  affec- 
tions ;  by  the  want  of  modesty  and  sensibility ;  and 
by  the  want  of  that  nobleness  of  spirit  which  arises 
froia  a  consciousness  of  lofty  and  generous  senti- 
ments. The  absence  of  these  native  charms  is  gene- 
rally supplied  by  a  brisk  stupidity,  an  impudence 
unconscious  of  defeat,  a  cast  of  malice,  and  an 
uncommon  tendency  to  ridicule ;  as  if  nature  had 
given  these  her  step-children  an  instinctive  intelli- 
gence, that  they  can  rise  out  of  contempt  only  by 
the  depression  of  others. — GUo^  or  a  Discourse  on 
Taste. 

224. 

Natural  grace  seems  to  consist  in  putting  a 
figure  precisely  in  the  attitude  that  the  action,  or 
the  intent  of  that  attitude  requires :  and  all  beyond 
that  is  affectation,  all  below  it  is  awkwardness. — 
W,  DawJy. 

226. 

Elegance  of  taste  procures  to  a  man  so  much 
^oyment  at  home,  or  easily  within  reach,  that,  in 
order  to  be  occupied,  he  is,  in  youth,  under  no 
temptation  to  precipitate  into  hunting,  gaming, 
drinking;  nor,  in  middle  age,  to  deliver  himself 
over  to  ambition ;  nor,  in  old  age,  to  avarice.  A 
just  relish  of  what  is  beautiful,  proper,  elegant,  and 
ornamental,  in  writing  or  paintmg,  in  architecture 
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or  gardening,  is  a  fine  preparation  for  discerning  { 
what  is  beautiful,  just,  elegant,  or  magnanimous  in 
character  or  behaviour.  But  after  aU  that  is  said 
in  praise  of  taste,  we  must  place  it  in  a  subordinate 
rank  to  good  sense,  and  a  power  and  habit  of  just 
reasoning. — Lord  Kaimes. 
226. 

May  not  taste  be  compared  to  that  exquisite 
sense  of  the  bee,  which  instantly  discovers  and 
extracts  the  quintessence  of  every  flower,  and  dis- 
regards all  the  rest  of  it  ? 

227. 

As  the  ear  may  be  a  nice  discerner  of  sounds^ 
yet  the  voice  not  sufficiently  flexible  to  preserve  a 
correct, modulation ;  so  in  literary  and  other  afiairs, 
the  judgment  and  taste  may  be  pre-eminent,  while 
the  powera  of  execution  are  of  an  inferior  descrip- 
tion.—  W.  B.  Clulow. 

228. 

Travel  not  early,  before  thy  judgment  be  risen; 
lest  thou  observest  shows  rather  than  substance. — 
Br  T.  Fuller. 

229. 

A  great  degree  of  mental  maturity,  and  of  ac- 
quired knowledge,  is  necessary  to  enable  the  mind 
to  derive  advantage,  and  avoid  inconvenience  from 
visiting  a  foreign  nation.  To  expect  that  boys 
(either  in  body  or  mind)  should  make  observations 
on  men  and  manners,  should  weigh  and  compare 
the  laws,  institutions,  customs,  and  characteristics 
of  various  people,  is  to  expect  an  impossibility.  It 
is  no  less  absurd  to  suppose,  that  boys  will  not  be 
struck  and  captivated  with  vanity  and  trifles. — JDr 
Knox. 

2.30. 

There  is  another  opportunity  of  gaining  expe- 
rience, to  be  won  from  pleasure  itself  abroad.    In 
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those  Ternal  seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  air  is 
calm  and  pleasant,  it  were  an  injury  and  sullenness 
against  nature,  not  to  go  out  and  see  her  riches, 
and  partake  in  her  rejoicing  with  heaven  and  earth. 
I  should  not  therefore  be  a  persuader  to  them  of 
studying  much  then,  after  two  or  three  years  that 
they  have  laid  their  grounds,  but  to  ride  out  in  com- 
panies with  prudent  and  staid  guides,  to  all  the 
quarters  of  the  land;   learning  and  observing  all 
places  of  strength,  all  commodities  of  building  and 
of  soil,  for  towns  and  tillage,  harbours,  and  ports 
for  trade ;  sometimes  taking  sea,  as  far  as  to  our 
navy,  to  learn  there  also  what  they  can  on  the  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  sailing,  and  of  sea-fight.    These 
ways  would  try  all  their  peculiar  gifts  of  nature ;  and 
if  there  were  any  secret  excellence  among  them, 
would  fetch  it  out,  and  give  it  fair  opportunities  to 
advance  itself  by,   which  could  not  but  mightily 
redound  to  the  good  of  this  nation,  and  bring  into 
fashion  again  those  old  admired  virtues  and  excel- 
lencies, with  far  more  advantage,  now,  in  this  purity 
of  Christian  knowledge.... But  if  they  desire  to  see 
other  countries  at  three  or  four  and  twenty  years 
of  age,  not  to  learn  principles,  but  to  enlarge  ex- 
perience, and  make  wise  observations,  they  will  by 
that  time  be  such  as  shall  deserve  the  regard  and 
honour  of  all  men  where  they  pass,  and  the  society 
and  friendship  of  those  in  all  places  who  are  best 
and  most  eminent ;  and  perhaps  then  other  nations 
will  be  glad  to  visit  us  for  their  breeding,  or  else  to 
imitate  us  in  their  own  country. — John  Milton. 
231. 

If  men  praise  your  efforts,  suspect  their  judg- 
ment :  if  they  censure  them,  your  oyfu.—^Lacon. 
232. 

Undeserved  praise  is  the  severest  censure :  there^ 
fore,  sit  down  and  consider,  when  you  are  praised, 
whether  you  deserve  it  or  not :  if  not,  depend  upon 
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it  you  are  only  laughed  at  and  abused. — L&rd  Ches- 


233. 

The  exceDence  of  veneration  consists  purely  in 
its  being  fixed  upon  a  worthy  object ;  when  felt  in- 
discriminately, it  is  idolatry  or  insanity.  To  tax 
any  one,  therefore,  with  want  of  reverence,  because 
he  pays  no  respect  to  what  we  vmerate^  is  either 
irrelevant,  or  is  a  mere  confusion. — Dr  Arnold. 
234. 

It  is  an  immense  blessing  to  be  p^ectly  caUons 
to  ridicule ;  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  to 
be  conscious  thoroughly  that  what  we  have  in  us  of 
noble  and  delicate,  is  not  ridiculous  to  any  but  fools, 
and  that,  if  fools  will  laugh,  wise  men  will  do  well 
to  let  them. — Dr  Arnold. 

235, 

Satire  cannot  be  too  strong,  when  it  has  a  proper 
object,  but  the  object  ceases  to  be  so,  when  sati- 
rized beyond  its  deserts.  Such  satire  defeats  its 
own  end,  and  is  only  fit  to  gratify  ill- nature. — 
W.  Danby. 

236. 

As  for  jest,  there  are  certain  thin^  which  ought 
to  be  privileged  from  it ;  namely,  religion,  matters 
of  state,  great  persons,  any  man'^s  present  business 
of  importance,  and  any  case  that  deserveth  pity. — 
Bacofn. 

237. 

The  infirmities  of  age  are  not  a  fit  subject  for 
laughter,  since  they  must  at  last  be  the  portion  of 
us  all.  When  the  day  that  is  passing  over  us  is 
gone,  our  hves  are  proportionably  contracted; — 
what  reason,  then,  have  the  fish  to  be  merry,  when 
the  water  in  which  they  swim  is  ebbing  away  ? — 
Chinese  Maxim. ' 

238. 

A  wise  man  moves  with  one  foot,  stands  fast 
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with  the  other,  and  does  not  quit  the  station  he 
occupies,  without  well  considering  that  to  which  he 
intends  to  go. — Chandkya, 
239. 

The  action  of  strong  character  seems  to  demand 
something  firm  in  its  corporeal  basis,  as  massive 
engines  require,  for  their  weight  and  for  their  work- 
ing, to  be  fixed  on  a  solid  foundation. — John  Foster. 
240. 

Neutrality  seems  to  me  a  natural  state  for  men 
of  fair  honesty,  moderate  wit,  and  much  indolence ; 
they  cannot  get  strong  impressions  of  what  is  true 
and  right,  and  the  weak  impression,  which  is  all 
they  can  take,  cannot  overcome  indolence  and  fear. 
— Dr  Arnold, 

241. 

Every  thing  is  dangerous  to  him  that  is  afraid 
of  it. — Dr  Whichcote. 

242. 

To  be  exquisitely  alive  to  gentle  impressions, 
and  yet  to  be  able  to  preserve,  when  the  prosecution 
of  a  design  requires  it,  an  immoveable  heart  amidst 
the  most  imperious  causes  of  subduing  emotion,  is 
perhaps  not  an  impossible  constitution  of  mind,  but 
it  must  be  the  rarest  endowment  of  humanity. — 
John  Foster. 

243. 

The  body  has  its  rights;  and  it  will  have 
them.  They  cannot  be  trampled  upon  or  slighted 
without  peril.  Th^  body  ought  to  be  the  souFs  best 
friend,  and  cordial,  dutifid  helpmate.  Many  of  the 
studious,  however,  have  neglected  to  make  it  so ; 
whence  a  large  part  of  the  miseries  of  authorship. 
Some  good  men  have  treated  it  as  an  enemy ;  and 
then  it  has  become  a  fiend,  and  plagued  them. — 
Guesses  at  TrtUh. 


The  vices  operate  like  age,  bring  on  disease 
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before  its  time,  and  in  the  prime  of  youth  leave  the 

character  broken  and  exhausted. — Letters  of  Junius, 

245. 

In  eating  and  drinking,  let  a  man  do  nothing 
contrary  to  the  health  of  the  body,  nothing  to  indis- 
pose it,  as  a  mansion  and  instrument  of  the  soul ; 
nothing  to  the  dishonour  of  himself  as  a  rational 
being,  the  image 'of  God. — Dr  Whichcote. 
246. 

Let  thy  sleep  be  necessary  and  healthful,  not 
idle  and  expensive  of  time,  beyond  the  needs  and 
conveniences  of  nature.  Sometimes  be  curious  to 
see  the  preparation  the  sun  makes,  when  he  is  coming 
forth  from  his  chambers  in  the  east. — Dr  T.  Fidler. 
247. 

Use  thyself  to  rise  and  go  to  bed  early.  This 
may  seem  a  frivolous  precept,  because  it  respects 
such  common  matters ;  but  if  it  be  well  observed, 
it  will  contribute  very  much  toward  the  rendering  of 
life  long,  useful,  and  happy. — Dr  T.  Fuller. 
248. 

Life  is  to  be  measured  by  action,  not  by  time : 
a  man  may  die  old  at  thirty,  and  young  at  eighty ; 
nay,  the  one  lives  after  death,  and  the  other  perished 
before  he  dxed.—Dr  T,  Fuller. 
249. 

There  is  found  a  sort  of  relation  and  correspond- 
ency between  the  good  of  the  mind  and  the  good 
of  the  body.  For,  as  we  said,  that  the  good  of  the 
body  consists  of  health,  beauty,  strength,  and  plea- 
sure, so  we  shall  jSnd  that  the  good  of  the  mind,  if 
we  view  it  according  to  the  doctrines  of  moral  science, 
has  this  object  in  view,  to  render  the  mind  sound 
and  free  from  perturbations,  beautiful  and  decked 
with  the  embellishments  of  true  grace,  vigorous  and 
active  in  discharging  all  the  duties  of  life, — ^lastly, 
not  dull,  but  retaining  a  strong  feeling  of  pleasure 
and  of  virtuous  enjoyment. — Bacon, 
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250. 
The  government  of  man  should  be  the  monarchy 
of  reason ;  it  is  too  often  a  democracy  of  passions, 
or  anarchy  of  humours.— jDr  Whichcote. 

251. 
The  passions  have  one  advantage  (if  it  is  one) 
over  reason:    they  go  straight  forward  to  their 
object,  while  reason  is  continually  erring  in  pursuit 
of  hers. — W.  Dar^y. 

262. 
If  men's  object  be  to  discharge  their  duty  to 
society,  that  kind  of  health  is  most  desirable  which 
can  bear  and  overcome  any  changes  and  assaults. 
Just  so,  that  mind  is  to  be  considered  truly  and  pro- 
perly sound  and  healthy,  which  is  able  to  overcome 
the  most  numerous  and  most  trying  temptations  and 
disorders. — Bacon. 

253. 
As  it  is  in  the  body,  so  it  is  in  the  mind; 
practice  makes  it  what  it  is ;  and  most  even  of 
those  excellencies  which  are  looked  on  as  natural 
endowments,  will  be  found,  when  examined  into 
more  narrowly,  to  be  the  product  of  exercise,  and 
to  be  raised  to  that  pitch  only  by  repeated  actions. 
— John  Locke. 

254. 
A  physician  can  only  assist  nature ;  if  she  wants 
that  assistance,  the  less  the  patient  gives  her  to  do, 
the  more  chance  she  will  have  of  recovering  her  own 
powers. —  W.  Danhy. 

255. 
The  mind  is  a  spiritual  being  enclosed  in  a 
material  and  living  organization ;  and  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  mind  in  this  state  of  being,  the  im- 
pressions on  the  senses  are  as  necessary  as  food, 
air,  and  exercise  are  for  the  developement  of  the 
bodily  organization.     The  senses  feed  the  mind, 

B  2 
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and  excite  the  action  of  its  own  innate  natural 

powers,  but  they  do  not  produce  those  powers. 

256. 

If  the  mind  be  without  innate  knowledge,  is  it 
also  to  be  considered  as  without  innate  feelings  and 
capacities — a  piece  of  blank  paper,  the  mere  passive 
recipient  of  impressions  from  without!  The  whole 
history  of  man  shews  this  hypothesis  to  be  an  out- 
rage on  his  moral  nature.  Naked  he  comes  from 
his  mother'^s  womb ;  endowed  with  limbs  and  senses 
indeed,  well  fitted  to  the  material  world,  yet  power- 
less from  want  of  use :  and  as  for  knowledge,  his  soul 
is  one  unvaried  blank ;  yet  has  this  blank  been  al- 
ready touched  by  a  celestial  hand,  and  when  plunged 
in  the  colours  which  surround  it,  it  takes  not  its  tinge 
from  accident,  but  design,  and  comes  forth  covered 
with  a  glorious  pattern — Profesmr  Sedgwick. 
257. 

Nature  seems  to  treat  man  as  a  painter  would 
his  disciple,  to  whom  he  commits  the  outlines  of  a 
figure  lightly  sketched,  which  the  scholar  for  himself 
is  to  colour  and  complete.  Thus  from  nature  we 
derive  senses  and  passions,  and  an  intellect  which 
each  of  us  for  hiniself  has  to  model  into  a  charac- 
ter.— Harris. 

258. 

There  are  two  descriptions  of  minds : — ^the  one, 
that  which  is  capable  of  penetrating  deeply  and  with 
acuteness  the  consequences  of  principles ; — and  this 
is  a  sound  quality  of  understanding ; — the  other, 
that  which  can  comprehend  a  large  number  of  prin- 
ciples without  confounding  them ; — and  this  is  the 
spirit  of  geometry.  The  one  of  these  qualities  shews 
force  and  accuracy  of  mind ; — ^the  other  comprehen- 
siveness and  amplitude.  The  one  quality  may  exist 
without  the  other ;— the  understanding  may  be  strong 
and  yet  narrow ;  it  may  be  comprehensive  but  weak. 
— Pascal. 
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259. 
Train  the  understanding.     Take  care  that  the 
laind  has  a  stout  and  straight  stem.     Leave  the 
flowers  of  wit  and  fancy  to  come  of  themselves. 
Sticking  them  on  will  not  make  them  grow.     You 
can   only  engraft  them,  by  grafting  that  which  will 
produce  them. — Guesses  at  Truth. 
260. 
An  inferior  understanding  is  bewildered  amid  the 
details  and  appendages  of  a  subject,  "^attaching  as 
much  importance  to  these  as  to  the  leading  and  most 
decisive  principles.     A  vigorous  intellect  discrimi- 
nates the  essence  of  a  question,  and  by  its  rapid 
operations  compresses  the  necessary  particulars  into 
a  very  minute  compass. —  W.  B,  Clulow. 
261. 
The  very  appropriation  of  what  is  valuable,  and 
the  rejection  of  what  is  worthless  or  indifferent,  in 
things  relating  to  the  mind,  argues  no  slight  intel- 
lectual superiority. —  W.  B,  Clulow. 
262. 
It  is  one  thing,  to  know  the  intrinsic  value  of  a 
thing ;  another,  to  know  the  cu/rrent  estimation  of 

it. 

263. 
The  logical  part  of  men's  minds  is  often  good, 
but  the  mathematical  part  nothing  worth ;  that  is, 
they  can  judge  well  of  the  mode  of  attaining  any 
end,  but  cannot  estimate  the  valtAe  of  the  end  itself. 
— Bacon. 

264. 
That  understanding  is  in  a  perfect  state  for  the 
acquirement  of  knowledge,  which  is  capable,  at  any 
time,  to  acquire  any  sort  of  knowledge.  The  defects 
therefore  are  either, — First,  An  inability  at  particu- 
lar times  to  acquire  knowledge ;  and  secondly.  An 
inability  to  acquire  particular  sorts  of  knowledge. — 
BaM  Montagu* 
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265. 

I  believe  there  are  few  natures,  but  are  capable, 
if  not  of  eminent  accomplishments,  yet  of  such  ica> 
provement,  as  may  render  them  condderable  and 
useful  enough,  if  they  would  apply  themselves  to  the 
study  of  knowledge  with  any  tolerable  vigour,  or 
exert  their  vigour  with  any  regularity  and  unifonn- 
ity.— 2>r  T.  Fuller. 

266. 

We  shall  then  use  our  understanding  aright, 
when  we  entertain  all  objects  in  that  way  and  pro- 
portion that  they  are  suited  to  our  faculties,  and 
upon  those  grounds  they  are  capable  of  being  pro- 
posed to  us ;  and  not  peremptorily  or  intemperately 
require  demonstration,  or  demand  certainty,  where 
probability  only  is  to  be  had,  and  which  is  sufficient 
to  govern  all  our  concernments. — John  Locke. 
267. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  it  is  a  most  solenm  duty  to 
cultivate  our  understandings  to  the  uttermost,  for 
I  have  seen  the  evil  moral  consequences  of  fana- 
ticism to  a  greater  degree  than  I  ever  expected 
to  see  them  realized;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  a 
neglected  intellect  is  far  oftener  the  cause  of  mis- 
chief to  a  man,  than  a  perverted  or  over-valued 
one.  Men  retain  their  natural  quickness  and  clever- 
ness, while  their  reason  and  judgment  are  allowed  to 
go  to  ruin,  and  thus  they  do  work  their  minds  and 
gain  influence,  and  are  pleased  at  gaining  it ;  but  it 
is  the  undisciplined  mind  which  they  are  exercising, 
instead  of  one  wisely  disciplined. — Dr  Arnold. 
268. 

If  you  would  fertilize  the  mind,  the  plough  must 
be  driven  over  and  through  it.  The  gliding  of 
wheels  is  easier  and  rapider,  but  only  makes  it 
harder  and  more  barren.  Above  all,  in  the  present 
age  of  light  reading,  that  is,  of  reading  hastily, 
thoughtlessly,  indiscriminately,   unfruitfuUy,    when 
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most  books  are  forgotten  as  soon  as  they  are  finished, 
and  very  many  sooner,  it  is  well  if  something  heavier 
is  cast  now  and  then  into  the  midst  of  the  literary 
public.  This  may  scare  and  repel  the  weak :  it  will 
arouse  and  attract  the  stronger,  and  increase  their 
strength  by  making  them  exert  it.  In  the  sweat  of 
the  brow  is  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  to  eat  its 
bread. — Ghiesses  at  Truth. 
269. 
If  a  particular  branch  of  a  tree  grows  out  so 
luxuriantly  as  to  rob  the  other  parts  of  their  nou- 
rishment, we  call  it  a  deformity  in  the  tree ;  and  we 
do  the  same  when  the  like  accident  happens  to  the 
human  body :  ought  we  not  also,  in  the  same  case, 
to  hold  the  same  opinion  of  the  mind,  notwithstand- 
ing the  contrary  has  generally  prevailed  I 

270. 
Childishness  in  boys  [and  in  young  men  too]^ 
even  of  good  abilities,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  growing 
fault,  and  I  do  not  know  to  what  to  ascribe  it, 
except  to  the  great  number  of  exciting  books  of 
amusement,  like  Pickwick,  and  Nickleby,  Bentley*'s 
Magazine,  &c.,  &c.   These  completely  satisfy  all  the 
inteUectual  appetite  of  a  boy,  which  is  rarely  very 
voracious,  and  leave  him  totally  palled,  not  only  for 
his  regular  work,  which  I  could  well  excuse  in  com- 
parison, but  for  good  literature  of  all  sorts,  even  for 
History  and  for  Poetry. — Dr  Arnold. 
271. 
Desultory  reading  is  indeed  most  mischievous, 
by  fostering  habits  of  loose  discontinuous  thought, 
by  turning  the  memory  into  a  common  sewer  for 
rubbish  of  all  sorts  to  float  through,  and  by  relaxing 
the  power  of  attention,  which  of  all  our  faculties 
most  needs  care,,  and  is  most  improved  by  it.     But 
^  well-regulated  course  of  study  will  no  more  weaken 
the  mind  than  hard  exercise  will  weaken  the  body : 
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nor  will  a  strong  mind  be  weighed  down  by  its 
knowledge,  any  more  than  an  oak  is  by  its  leaves. — 
Guesses  at  Truth. 

272. 

A  powerful  barrier  to  intellectual  advancement, 
is  a  profusion  of  miscellaneous  objects  inviting  the 
attention,  amusing  the  f&ncy,  and  frittering  away 
the  feelings  and  thoughts.  This  is  one  reason  why 
the  wealthy,  who  are  occupied  with  elegant  trifles, 
or  the  industrious  classes,  who  are  seeking  to  be 
wealthy,  or  busied  with  the  means  of  obtaining  a 
subsistence,  so  rarely  excel  in  the  departments  of 
mind. —  W.JB,  Olulaw, 

273. 

In  general,  experience  will  shew,  that  as  want 
of  natural  appetite  to  food  supposes  and  proceeds 
from  some  bodily  disease,  so  the  apathy  the  Stoics 
talk  of,  as  much  supposes,  or  is  accompanied  with, 
somewhat  amiss  in  the  moral  character — in  that 
which  is  the  health  of  the  mind. — Bp.  Butler. 
274. 

I  do  not  think  it  at  all  incredible  that  a  long 
course  of  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  taste  and 
imagination,  without  any  corresponding  exercise  of 
the  reason,  may  have  emasculated  the  intellects  of 
the  rising  generation,  so  that  they  prove  feeble  in 
comparison  with  their  fathers,  when  they  are  called 
to  any  task  requiring  continuous  and  systematic 
thought. — Dr  Whewell. 

276. 

Quick  wits  commonly  be  apt  to  take,  unapt  to 
keep ;  soon  hot,  and  desirous  of  this  and  that ;  as 
cold,  and  soon  weary  of  the  same  again ;  more  quick 
to  enter  speedily,  than  able  to  pierce  far ;  even  like 
our  sharp  tools,  whose  edges  be  very  soon  turned. 
Such  wits  delight  themselves  in  easy  and  fJeasant 
studies,  and  never  pass  far  forward  in  high  and  hard 
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BCiences.  And  therefore  the  quickest  wits  com- 
monly may  prove  the  best  poets,  but  not  the  wisest 
orators ;  r6ady  of  tongue  to  speak  boldly,  not  deep 
of  judgment,  either  for  good  counsel  or  wise  writing. 
Also  for  manners  and  life,  quick  wits  commonly  be, 
in  desire,  new-fangled ;  in  purpose,  inconstant ;  light 
to  promise  anything,  ready  to  forget  everything,  both 
benefit  and  injury ;  and  thereby  neither  fast  to  friend 
nor  fearful  to  foe:  inquisitive  of  every  trifle,  not 
secret  in  the  greatest  affairs ;  bold  with  any  person'; 
busy  in  every  matter ;  soothing  such  as  be  present, 
nipping  any  that  is  absent :  of  nature  also,  always 
flattering  their  betters,  envying  their  equals,  despising 
their  inferiors ;  and  by  quickness  of  wit,  very  quick 
and  ready  to  like  none  so  well  as  themselves. — 
Moger  Ascham. 

276. 
An  obstinate  ungovernable  self-sufficiency  plainly 
points  out  to  us  that  state  of  imperfect  maturity  at 
which  the  graceful  levity  of  youth  is  lost,  and  the 
solidity  of  experience  not  yet  acquired, — Letters  of 
Jvmus. 

277. 
The  necessity  of  contemplating  objects  in  an 
abstract  and  systematic  manner,  l^trays  the  nar- 
rowness of  our  mental  faculties,  which  are  unable  to 
apprehend  what  is  complex  without  separation  or 
analysis.     Yet  nothing  in  nature  is  presented  to  us 
in  an  abstract  form ;  add  provided  we  have  a  gene- 
rally correct  view  of  elementary  qualities,  the  more 
we  can  combine  subjects  and  ideas,  the  more  rapid 
will  be  our  intellectual  progress, —  W,  B.  Glulow. 
278. 
The  influence  of  language,  as  the  direct  medium 
of  thought,  perpetuates,  by  habitual  use,  the^  pre- 
jodices  mvolved  in  the  original  meaning  of  certain 
words,  or  by  accidental  association  conveys  pecu- 
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liar  differences  of  meaning  to  the  minds  of  di£&r. 
ent  individuals,  and  thus  strengthens  and  fixes  in 
each  many  separate  prejudices,  in  addition  to  the 
general  prejudices  of  mankind. — Brown, 
279. 

The  uncertainty  of  human  knowledge,  the  con- 
sequent imperfection  of  language,  and  the  obscurity 
and  intricacy  of  many  of  the  subjects  on  which 
men  8  understandings  are  exercised,  afford  room  for 
sophistry,  for  scepticism,  for  variety  of  opinion ;  and 
at  the  same  time  excite  us  to  that  deeper  and  closer 
investigation,  and  that  thorough  exertion  of  all  our 
faculties,  which,  accompanied  with  a  due  distrust  of 
ourselves  and  of  our  first  impressions,  will  lead  our 
reason  and  our  feelings  to  the  acknowledgment  of 
truths  that  are  beyond  our  comprehension ;  and  to 
a  reference  to  and  reliance  on  that  Power  in  whom 
the  perfect  comprehension  of  these  truths  must 
reside.  They  wul  lead  us  to  the  exertion  of  our 
reason  as  far  as  its  sphere  extends,  assisted  and 
stimulated  by  those  feelings  which  our  reason  avows, 
(and  for  what  but  this  co-operation  were  those 
feelings  given  us  ?)  and  they  will  teach  us  to  confine 
our  contusions  within  that  sphere ;  to  form  them 
in  due  consistency  with  the  faculties  that  are  given 
to  us,  and  to  leave  all  beyond  that,  to  the  Power 
who  has  given  us  those  faculties  for  purposes  they 
are  fully  sufficient  to  answer,  when  exercised  in  the 
manner  that  our  reason  mid  our  consciences  ap- 
prove.— W.  Danhy. 

280. 

Objects  escape  the  senses  either  from  their  dis- 
tance, or  the  intervention  of  other  bodies ;  or  be- 
cause they  are  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  strike 
the  senses ;  or  because  there  is  not  sufficient  time 
for  their  acting  upon  the  senses;  or  because  the 
impression  is  too  violent ;  or  because  the  senses  are 
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previously  fiDed  and  possessed  by  the  object,  so  as 
to  leave  no  room  for  any  new  notion.  These 
remarks  apply  principally  to  sight,  and  next  to 
touch ;  which  two  senses  act  extensively  in  giving 
information,  and  that  too  upon  general  objects, 
whilst  the  remaining  three  inform  us  only,  as  it 
were,  by  their  immediate  action,  and  as  to  specific 

ohjects. 

281. 
How  differently  do  things  appear  to  us,  when 
we  pay  attention  to  them,  and  when  we  do  not ! 
And  how  much  do  our  opinions  depend  upon  the 
disposition  of  our  minds ! — W.  Danby. 

282. 
Every  thing  is  mixed,  and  so  mixed,  that  it  is 
often  out  of  our  power  to  analyze  the  mixture. 
We  are  therefore  struck,  partial  judges  as  we  are, 
with  the  most  prominent  parts  of  it,  which  we  mis- 
take for  the  characteristic  qualities  of  the  whole. 
It  may,  perhaps,  like  other  analogies  have  one 
with  the  chemical  mixtures,  which  have  their  aflff- 
nities  and  opposites,  and  are  rendered  more  or  less 
simple  or  compound,  salutary  or  mischievous,  by 
them ;  and  are  capable  of  being  neutralized  or  made 
useful,  by  the  addition  of  some  other  ingredient, 
which  is  often  within  the  reach  of  human  contri- 
vance, and  shews  that  there  are  few  evils  for  which 
a  remedy  may  not  be  administered. — W.  Danby. 

283. 
It  is  hard  to  get  rid  of  an  error,  therefore  take 
heed  of  admitting  it. — Dr  Whichcote. 

284. 
Stupidity  generally  proceeds  from  laziness  or 
unwillingness.     Want  of  ability  is  more  shewn  in 
not  doing  a  thing  well,  than  in  not  doing  it  at  all. 
—W.  Datihy. 
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285. 

How  chained  down,  with  most  of  us,  is  the 
mind  to  the  sphere  of  action  it  has  been  acenstomed 

to,  and  almost  to  that  in  which  the  body  moves ! 

W.  Danhy. 

286. 

Of  prejudice  it  has  been  truly  said,  that  it  has 
the  singular  ability  of  accommodating  itself  to  all 
the  possible  varieties  of  the  human  mind.  Some 
passions  and  vices  are  but  thinly  scattered  among 
mankind,  and  find  only  here  and  there  a  fitness  of 
reception.  But  prejudice,  like  the  spider,  makes 
every  where  its  home.  It  has  neither  taste  nor 
choice  of  place,  and  all  that  it  requires  is  room. 
There  is  scarcely  a  situation,  e:(cept  fire  and  water, 
in  which  a  spider  will  not  live.  So  let  the  mind  be 
as  naked  as  the  walls  of  an  empty  and  forsaken 
tenement,  gloomy  as  a  dungeon,  or  ornamented 
with  the  richest  abilities  of  thmking ;  let  it  be  hot, 
cold,  dark  or  light,  lonely  or  inhabited,  still  preju- 
dice, if  undisturbed,  wiU  fill  it  with  cobwebs,  and 
live  like  the  spider,  where  there  seems  nothing  to 

live  on. 

287. 

The  stronger  a  man's  mind  is,  the  more  likely 
he  is  to  be  governed  by  his  own  prejudices. 
Strength  of  mind,  as  the  term  is  commonly  used, 
does  not  always  mean  or  imply  strength  of  judg- 
ment.—  FT.  Danhy. 

288. 

Dogmatism  is  a  bad  supporter  of  truth.  Many 
certainties  are  contradicted  :  many  falsehoods  pass 
without  contradiction.  Contradiction  is  no  mark  of 
falsehood,  neither  is  the  absence  of  contradiction  a 
mark  of  truth. — Pascal. 

289. 

We  have  a  knowledge  of  truth,  not  only  by 
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reasoning,  but  by  intuition,  and  by  a  clear  and  vivid 
intelligence ;  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  we  attain 
oar  knowledge  of  first  principles.     It  is  therefore 
in  vain  for  reason,  which  has  no  share  in  producing 
them,  to  attempt  to  attack  them.     The  sceptics, 
who   make  this  their  object,  are  labouring  totally 
in  vain.    We  know  when  we  are  awake,  however 
unable  we  may  be  to  demonstrate  it  by  reasoning. 
This  inability  shews  nothing  more  than  the  fee- 
bleness of  our  rational  powers,  but  not  the  uncer^ 
tainty  of" all  our  knowledge,  as  they  pretend.    For 
the  knowledge  of  first  principles,  as  for  instance, 
that  there  are  such  things  as  space,  time,  motion, 
number,  matter,  is  as  certain  as  any  with  which  our 
reasonings  furnish  us.     Nay,  it  is  upon  this  know* 
ledge,  by  perception  and  intuition  that  reason  must 
rest,  and  found  all  its  procedures.    I  perceive  that 
there  are  three  dimensions  in  space,  and  that  num- 
ber is  infinite ;  and  my  reason  afterwards  demon- 
strates,  that  there  are  no  two  squarei  numbers 
assignable,  one  of  which  is  exactly  double  the  other. 
We  perceive  principles,  and  we  conclude  propo- 
sitions :  and  both  with  equal  certainty,  though  by 
different  ways.    And  it  is  as  ridiculous  for  reason 
to  demand  of  perception  and  intelligence  a  demon- 
stration of  these  first  principles  before  it  consents 
to  them,  as  it  would  be  for  the  intellect  to  demand 
of  reason  a  clear  intuition  of  the  propositions  it 
demonstrates. 

290. 
The  plain  evidence  of  facts  is  superior  to  all  de- 
clarations.— Letters  ofJunim, 

291. 
We  can  only  judge  of  things  comparatively :  to 
do  this  justly,  we  should  compare  them,  not  with 
Mohai  might  be^  but  with  what  is, — W.  Danhy. 
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292.      • 

The  scales  of  some  minds  are  too  fine,  too 
nicely  adjusted  for  common  purposes; — diamond 
scales  will  not  do  for  weighing  wool.  Very  refined, 
very  ingenious,  very  philosophical  minds,  are  all  too 
scrupulous  weighers:  their  scales  turn  with  the 
millionth  of  a  grain,  and  are  all,  from  some  cause, 
subject  to  the  defect  of  indecision.  They  see  too 
well  how  much  can  be  said  on  both  sides  of  a  (jues- 
tion.  There  is  a  sort  of  philosophical  doubt,  arising 
from  enlargement  of  the  understanding,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  irresolution  of  character  which  is 
caused  by  infirmity  of  will ;  and  when  once  some  of 
these  over  scrupulous  weighers  come  to  a  balance, 
that  instant  they  become  most  wilful.  After  ex- 
cessive indecision  they  perhaps  start  suddenly  to  a 
rash  action. — Edgeworth. 

293. 

Those  accustomed  to  judge  by  feeling,  under- 
stand little  of  reasoning ;  they  decide  by  a  glance, 
and  are  not  able  to  search  into  principles.  Others, 
on  the  contrary,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  reasoning 
from  principles,  cannot  enter  into  matters  of  feeling; 
principles  are  all  they  look  for,  and  they  can  do 
nothing  by  mere  sight. — Pascal. 
294. 

Independence  of  judgment  is  one  of  the  rarest 
things  in  the  world ;  and  the  prevailing  defect  in 
education  is  the  neglect  of  the  reasoning  or  discur- 
sive faculties.  The  consequence  is,  that  among 
those  who  are  regarded  as  well-educated,  few  are 
capable  of  comprehending  or  discussing  an  extensive 
or  complicated  question.  It  is  observed  by  the 
elegant  author  of  Fitzosborne^s  Letters,  that  think- 
ing is  one  of  the  last  exerted  privileges  of  cultivated 
humanity, —  W.  B.  Clulow. 
295. 

The  best  way  to  acquire  a  well-balanced  and 
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healthy  tone  of  the  faculties,  is  to  exercise  them  all 
more  or  less,  and  accustom  them  to  alternate  tension 
and  relaxation. —  W.  B.  Clulow, 

296. 
It  seems  at  first  sight  extraordinary,  that  many 
who  reason  correctly  on  some  topics,  should  fail  to 
do  so  on  others.  The  explanation,  however,  appears 
to  coincide  with  that  which  applies  to  diversities  of 
sentiment  among  different  persons.  In  all  cases  of 
error,  only  part  of  the  subject  is  perceived.  Let  the 
particulars  which  go  to  make  up  truth  on  any  ques- 
tion, be  brought  equally  before  ten  thousand  sepa- 
rate minds,  and  they  will  all  adopt  the  like  accurate 
conclusion. —  W.  B.  Chhw, 

297. 
Perhaps  the  leading  distinction  of  superior  intel- 
lect is  a  power  of  compression;  a  faculty  which 
pre-supposes  that  of  generalization.  A  subordinate 
imderstanding  never  perceives  more  than  certain 
fragments  or  mutilated  portions  of  a  subject, —sur- 
veying the  field  of  thought  as  a  landscape  through  a 
\xbQ.—  W.  B.  Gluhw. 

298. 
The  discovery  of  new  ideas  is  not  essential  to 
the  character  of  mental  originality.  A  certain 
juxtaposition  or  combination  of  well-known  truths, 
will  often  supply  unquestionable  proof  of  decided 
originality  and  invention.  It  is  with  the  operation 
of  thought  somewhat  as  with  that  of  the  kaleido- 
scope, which  out  of  a  few  simple  materials,  freshly 
arranged,  and  submitted  to  the  action  of  light,  pro- 
duces the  most  surprising  forms  of  novelty  and 
beauty.  Perhaps,  1  may  add,  that  what  are  called 
creations,  and  in  a  certain  sense  with  accuracy,  are 
rather  but  new  forms  or  combinations  elaborated 
out  of  the  mind**s  pre-existing  stores,  by  the  chemis- 
try of  genius. —  W.  B.  Clulow. 
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299. 

Four  species  of  idols  f  e2d<i>>a]  beset  the  human 
mind ;  to  which  (for  distinction''s  sake)  we  have 
assigned  names:  calling  the  first,  Idoh  of  the  tribe'; 
the  second,  Idok  of  the  den ;  the  third,  Idoh  of 
the  Market ;  the  fourth,  Idoh  of  the  theatre. 

The  formation  of  notions  and  axioms  on  the 
foundation  of  true  induction,  is  the  only  fitting 
remedy,  by  which  we  can  ward  off  and  expel  these 
idols.  It  is  however  of  great  service  to  point  them 
out.  For  the  doctrine  of  idols  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  interpretation  of  nature,  as  that  of 
the  confutation  of  sophisms  does  to  common  logic. 

The  idols  of  the  tribe  are  inherent  in  human 
nature,  the  very  tribe  or  race  of  man.  For  man'^s 
sense  is  falsely  asserted  to  be  the  standard  of  tlungs. 
On  the  contrary,  all  the  perceptions  both  of  the 
senses  and  the  mind,  bear  reference  to  man,  and 
not  to  the  universe,  and  the  human  mind  resembles 
those  uneven  mirrors,  which  impart  their  own  pro- 
perties to  different  objects,  from  which  rays  are  , 
emitted  which  distort  and  disfigure  them. 

The  idols  of  the  den  are  those  of  each  indi- 
vidual. For  every  body  (in  addition  to  the  errors 
common  to  the  race  of  man)  has  his  own  individual 
den  or  cavern,  which  intercepts  and  corrupts  the 
light  of  nature :  either  from  his  own  peculiar  and 
singular  disposition,  or  from  his  education  and  in^ 
tercourse  with  others,  or  from  his  reading,  and  the 
authority  acquired  by  those  whom  he  reverences 
and  admires,  or  from  the  different  impressions  pro- 
duced on  the  mind,  as  it  happens  to  be  preoccupied 
and  predisposed,  or  equable  and  tranquil,  and  the 
like :  so  that  the  spirit  of  man  (according  to  its 
several  dispositions)  is  variable,  confused,  and  as  it 
were,  actuated  by  chance;  and  Heraclitus  said 
well,  that  men  search  for  knowledge  in  lesser 
worlds  and  not  in  the  greater  or  common  world. 
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There  ^re  also  idols  formed  by  the  reciprocal 
intercounto  and  society  of  man  with  man,  which  we 
call  idols  of  the  market,  from  the  commerce  and 
association  of  men  with  'each  other.  For  men  con-* 
verse  by  means  of  language ;  but  words  are  formed 
at  the  will  of  the  generality ;  and  there  arises  from 
a  bad  and  unapt  formation  of  words  a  wonderful 
obstruction  to  the  mind.  Nor  can  the  definitions 
and  explanations  with  which  learned  men  are  wont 
to  guard  and  protect  themselves  in  some  instances, 
afford  a  complete  remedy:  words  still  manifestly 
force  the  understanding,  throw  everything  into  con- 
fusion, and  lead  mankind  into  vain  and  innumerable 
controversies  and  fallacies. 

Lastly,  there  are  idols  which  have  crept  into 
men''s  minds  from  the  various  dogmas  of  peculiar 
systems  of  philosophy,  and  also  from  the  perverted 
rales  of  demonstration,  and  these  we  denominate 
idols  of  the  theatre.    For  we  regard  all  the  systems 
of  philosophy  hitherto  received  or  imagined,  as  so 
man]^  plays  brought  out  and  performed,  creating 
fictitious  and  theatrical  worlds.     Nor  do  we  speak 
only  of  the  present  systems,  or  of  the  philosophy 
and  sects  of  the  ancients,  since  numerous  other 
plays  of  a  similar  nature  can  still  be  composed  and 
made  to  a^ee  with  each  other,  the  causes  of  the 
most  opposite  errors  being  generally  the  same.  Nor 
again,  do  we  allude  merely  to  general  systems,  but 
abo  to  many  elements  and  axioms  of  sciences  which 
have  become  inveterate  by  tradition,  implicit  cre- 
dence, and  neglect. — Bacon. 
300. 
Of  some  minds  the  first  decisions  are  commonly 
the  best,  subsequent  meditation  serving  only  to 
bewilder  or  weaken  their  conceptions.      This  is 
chiefly  the  case  with  imaginative  minds,  and  for 
the  most  part  perhaps  wim  those  of  women,  who 
seem  to  arrive  at  results  more  by  a  species  of  in- 
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tuition,  than  bj  a  procefis  of  reasoning.    On'tb 
contrary,  certain  persons,  and  those  often  of  tb 
deepest  intellect,  appear  incapable  of  forming  accU' 
rate  conclusions  with  promptitude.    Their  thoi^bf 
must  hover  for  a  while  over  the  generalities  of 
subject ;  but  the  conclusions  which  they  ultimately 
adopt,  are  ahnost  sure  to  be  of  the  genuine  stamp. 
— PT.  B.  Clulow. 

801. 
I  consider  there  is  a  certain  quantity  of  distem^ 
pered  brain  in  the  wodd,  which,  though  sure  to 
manifest  itself  in  some  way,  is  often  checked  and 
diverted,  or  prevented  from  attaining  its  ultimate 
effects,  by  the  variety  of  absurd  opinions  that,  in 
dne  department  or  another,  are  always  to  be  met 
with  or  invented.  The  mad  humour  which  used  to 
be  absorbed  by  the  dreams  of  alchemy,  witcheraft, 
astrology,  and  other  exploded  chimeras  of  the  dark 
ages,  is  as  rife  as  ever,  only  expended  on  newer 
and  less  imaginative  follies. — W.  B.  Chdow. 

302. 
He  involves  himself  in  a  labyrinth  of  nonsense, 
who  endeavours  to  maintain  falsehood  by  argument. 
^—Letters  o/Jtmius. 

303. 
Self-delusion  is  ever  averse  from  enquiry,  though 
by  enquiry  alone  can  the  charm  be  dieeolved. — 
Dr  Parr. 

304. 
The  indiscriminate  defence  of  ri^ht  and  wrong 
contracts  the  understanding  while  it  conupts  the 
heart. — Letters  o/Junitu. 

306. 
The  faculty  of  imagination  is  the  great  spring  of 
human  activity,  and  the  principal  source  of  human 
improvement.  As  it  delights  in  presenting  to  the 
mind  scenes  and  chaxacters  more  perfect  thim  those 
which  we  are  acquainted  with,  it  prevents  us  from 
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ever  being  completely  satisfied  with  our  present  con- 
dition or  with  our  past  attainments,  ana  engages  us 
continually  in  the  pursuit  of  some  untried  enjoyment, 
or  of  some  ideal  excellence.  Hence  the  ardour  of 
the  selfish  to  better  their  fortunes,  and  to  add  to 
their  personal  accomplishments ;  and  hence  the  zeal 
of  the  patriot  and  philosopher  to  advance  the  vir* 
tue  and  happiness  of  the  human  race.  Destroy 
this  faculty,  and  the  condition  of  man  will  become 
as  stationary  as  that  of  the  brutes. — Dugald  Stewarts 
306. 
Imagination  is  the  deceptive  province  of  man's 
mind,  the  fruitful  source  of  error  and  falsehood ;  and 
it  is  the  more  treacherous,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  uni- 
foimly  and  consistently  so;  imagination  would  serve 
&8  an  infallible  rule  of  faith  if  it  were  infallibly  false: 
Bnt  being  for  the  most  part  (although  not  always) 
fallacious,  it  gives  no  indication  of  its  proper  quality, 
bat  throws  the  same  colouring  over  truth  amd  false- 
hood.  I  am  not  referring  here  to  the  weak  and 
foolish;  I  speak  of  the  wisest  of  men;  and  it  is 
among  them  that  tiie  imagination  exercises  its  most 
powerful  influences  over  the  mind.  Reason  may 
]'wU  complain  that  she  knows  not  how  to  put  a 
just  estimate  on  the  objects  presented  to  her  con- 
sideration. This  mighty  power — the  perpetual  an- 
tagonist of  reason — which  delights  to  shew  its 
ascendancy  by  bringing  it  under  its  control  and  domi- 
nion, has  a  second  nature  in  man.  It  has  its  joys 
and  its  sorrows,  its  health,  its  sickness^  its  wealth, 
its  poverty ;  it  compels  reason,  in  spite  of  herself,  to 
Relieve,  to  doubt,  to  deny ;  it  suspends  the  exercise 
of  the  senses,  and  imparts  to  them  again  an  artificial 
acateness ;  it  has  its  follies  and  its  wisdom  ;  and  the 
most  perverse  thing  of  all  is,  that  it  fills  its  votaries 
with  a  complacency  more  full  and  complete  even  than 
that  which  reason  can  supply.  The  ima^native 
have  pleasures  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  into  which 
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those  of  more  phlegmatic  dispositions  cannot  enter. 
They  aspire  to  mastery  over  the  minds  of  others; 
they  argue  with  confidence  and  hardihood,  while 
others  are  cautious  and  timid ;  their  self-complacent 
temperament  gives  them  often  an  advantage  over 
their  hearers;  and  their  imaginary  wisdom  finds 
ready  favour  with  judges  as  visionary  as  themselves. 
It  is  not  in  their  power,  indeed,  to  impart  wisdom 
to  fools ;  but  they  can  make  them  happy  in  spite  of 
reason,  when  only  able  to  make  her  followers  dis* 
satisfied  with  themselves.  The  one,  in  fact,  crowns 
men  with  glory ;  the  other  lays  them  low  in  humi- 
liation.— Pascal. 

307. 
The  sound  and  proper  exercise  of  imagination, 
may  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  cultivation  of  all 
that  is  virtuous  and  estimable  in  the  human  charac- 
ter. It  leads  us  in  particular,  to  place  ourselves  in 
the  situation  of  others,  to  enter  into  their  feelings 
and  wants,  to  participate  in  their  distresses.  It 
thus  tends  to  the  cultivation  of  sympathy,  and  the 
benevolent  aifections;  and  promotes  all  those  feel- 
ings which  exert  so  extensive  an  influence  in  the 
duties  of  civil  and  religious  intercourse. — Aber* 


308. 

A  person  of  an  active^  imagination,  who  is  too 
much  in  the  habit  of  exercising  it,  may  be  apt  to  see 
things  in  too  favourable  or  too  unfavourable  a  light; 
and  may  be  equally  liable  to  suffer  by  it,  either  from  | 
present  anxiety,  or  future  disappointment. — W^  \ 
Banby.  \ 

309.  i 

Imagination  exaggerates  petty  objects,  till  they    ' 
fill  the  mind  in  an  extravagant  degree ;  and  ,in  the 
same  way,  with  a  rash  presumption,  she  diminishes 
great  objects,  and  brings  them  down  to  her  own 
standard. — Pascal. 
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310. 
The  furthest  stretch  of  reason  is,  to  know  that 
there  is  an  infinite  number  of  things  which  utterly 
surpass  it ;  and  it  must  be  very  feeble  indeed,  if  it 
reach  not  so  far  as  to  know  this. 

It  is  fit  we  should  know  how  to  doubt  where  we 
ought;  to  be  confident  where  we  ought;  and  to 
submit  where  we  ought.  He  who  is  deficient  in 
these  respects,  does  not  yet  understand  the  powers 
of  reason.  Yet  there  are  men  who  err  against 
each  of  these  principles:  either,  considering  every 
thmg  as  demonstrated,  because  they  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  demonstration;  or, 
doubting  of  every  thing,  because  they  know  not 
where  to  submit;  or,  submitting  to  every  thing, 
because  they  know  not  where  they  ought  to  judge. 
--Pascal. 

311. 
One  great  object  of  our  endeavours  should  be, 
to  know  the  limits  of  our  mental  powers,  to  know 
why  they  are  so  limited,  and  why  certain  things 
are  hidden  from  us :  this  we  may  do,  and  this  know- 
ledge is  perhaps  the  highest,  and  certainly,  is  the 
moBt  useful  and  satisfactory  that  we  can  attain.  It 
will  teach  us  the  value  of  those  communications, 
which  supply  any  defect  they  may  have  in  informing 
ov  reason,  by  the  impression  they  are  calculated 
to  make  upon  our  feelings. — W.  Danby, 

312. 
Is  it  not  a  proof  of  the  limited  power  of  the 
human  mind,  that  it  can  state  a  difficulty  which  it 
<5annot  solve  ?    Does  not  this  imply  a  sort  of  im- 
perfect comprehension  ? — W.  Danby, 

313. 
There  are  three  forms  of  speaking,  which  are, 
As  it  were,  the  stvle  iand  phrase  of  imposture. 

The  first  kind  is  of  them  who,  as  soon  as  they 
I^ve  gotten  any  subject  or  matter,  do  straight  cast 
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it  into  an  art,  redacin^  all  into  divisions  and  dis- 
tinctions; thence  drawing  assertions  or  poBitions, 
and  so  framing  oppositi<His  by  questions  and  an- 
swers. Hence  issueth  the  cobwebs  and  datterings 
of  the  Schoohnen. 

The  second  kind  is  of  them  who,  oat  of  the 
vanity  of  their  wit,  (as  church  poets)  do  make  and 
devise  all  variety  of  tales,  stories,  and  examples, 
whereby  they  may  lead  men^s  minds  to  a  bdirf; 
from  whence  did  grow  the  legends  and  infinite 
fabulous  inventions  and  dreams  of  the  ancient  he- 
retics. 

The  third  kind  is  of  them  who  fill  men's  ears 
with  mysteries,  high  parables,  aUegories,  and  illu- 
sions, which  mystical  and  profound  form,  many  of 
the  heretics  also  made  choice  of. 

By  the  first  kind  of  these,  the  capacity  and  wit 
of  man  is  fettered  and  entangled ;  by  the  second,  it 
is  trained  on  and  invei^ed;  by  the  third,  it  is 
astonished  and  enchanted ;  but  by  every  of  them 
the  while  it  is  seduced  and  abused. — Bacon. 
314. 

If  we  demand  not  good  security  for  truth,  we 
give  advantage  to  impostors  and  cheats. — Dr  WMdf 
cote. 

815. 

Impressions  independent  of  the  will,  whether 
produced  directly  through  the  senses,  or  by  trains 
of  association  within  the  mind,  gradually  lose  their 
power  by  repetition ;  but  habits,  whether  of  mind 
or  body  depending  on  a  previous  determination  of 
the  will,  gam  strength  by  their  very  exercise,  so  as 
at  length  to  become  a  part  of  ourselves,  and  an 
element  of  our  happiness. — Professor  Sedgtmci. 
316. 

Habits  are  lost  by  forbearing  those  acts  which 
are  connatural  to  them,  and  conservative  of  them.— 
J)r  Whidicote. 
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317. 
Habit,  if  wisely  and  skilfully  formed,  becomes 
truly  a  second  nature  (as  the  common  sayinj^  is) ; 
but  unskilfully  and  unmethodically  directed,  it  will 
be,  as  it  were,  the  ape  of  nature,  which  imitates 
nothing  to  the  Ufe,  but  only  clumsily  and  awkwardly. 

318. 

We  examine  not  how  long  one  has  been  doing 
a  work,  but  if  it  be  well  done,  that  only  makes  it 
valuable.  Fast  and  daw  are  accidents  which  are 
unknown  and  forgotten,  whereas  weU  is  permanent. 
— Dr  T.  FuUer. 

319. 

In  our  conduct,  we  are,  for  the  most  part,  de- 
termined at  once,  and  by  an  impulse,  which  is 
the  efifect  and  energy  of  pre-estamsAed  habits. — 
PcUey. 

320. 

We  ought  to  know,  that  it  is  not  easy  for  a 
man  to  form  a  principle  of  action,  unless  he  daily 
speaks  and  hears  the  same  things;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  accommodates  them  to  the  use  of  life.—* 
^nctetm. 

321. 

Then  you  have  heard  a  thing  often  enough, 
^ohm  what  you  have  heard,  is  paE»ed  into  a  princi^ 
pie,  and  miJkes  a  constitution  of  mind,  and  is  seen 
tt  practice. — Dr  Whkhcote. 

322. 
It  always  gives  perfection  to  have  the  exercise 
harder  than  the  ordinary  use. — Bacon. 


Amidst  the  great  diversities  of  temper,  and  pro* 
bably  of  capacities,  which  are  to  be  found  in  indivi- 
duals, the  most  cautious  and  discerning  enquirer 
nuist  acknowledge  it  extremely  difficult  to  form  any 
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general  estimate  at  once  convincing  by  its  clearness, 
and  applicable  from  its  precision.  We  do,  indeed, 
know,  that  from  the  very  moment  any  human  crea- 
ture begins  to  act,  he  shews  both  wrong  propensities 
which  may  be  controlled,  and  right  ones  wluch  may 
be  confirmed,  by  the  aid  of  instruction.  We  also 
know  that  children  are  incapable  of  long  foresight, 
or  nice  discrimination ;  that  they  consider  what  is 
agreeable,  rather  than  what  is  useful ;  that  habits  of 
every  kind  are  contracted  insensibly ;  that  vicious 
habits  are  not  subdued  without  great  difficulty,  and 
that  virtuous  habits  require  frequent  assistance  and 
encouragement. 

The  same  laws  seem  to  pervade  the  vegetable, 
the  animal,  and  the  moral  world.  Nurture  is  ex- 
perimentally found  in  all  of  them  to  ward  off  exterior 
danger,  ana  to  strengthen  evei^  internal  capacity  of 
improvement,  to  prevent  untimely  blasts,  and  to 
secure  a  lasting  and  vigorous  maturity.  We  observe, 
too,  that  every  good  quality  is  alike  destroyed  by 
excessive  care,  or  by  total  neglect;  and  that  the 
same  causes  give  a  quicker  growth  and  a  more  in- 
curable malimity  to  such  qualities  as  are  bad.  To 
habit,  indeed,  may  be  applied  the  well-known  de- 
scription of  fame : — Timorous  at  first,  and  puny  in 
its  size,  it  shrinks  from  the  slightest  breath  of  oppo- 
sition ;  but  disregarded  or  cherished,  it  rears  aloft 
its  head,  it  spreads  its  bulk,  it  quickens  its  pace, 
and  in  every  stage  of  its  progression  acquires  new 
strength  and  new  boldness. 

The  first  operation  of  all  our  faculties  is  owing 
to  some  inconsiderable  impulse.  They  are  called 
into  action  by  incidents  which  we  sometimes  cannot 
control,  and  sometimes  do  not  observe.  They  pro- 
duce effects  which  were  at  the  beginning,  minute  and 
transient ;  and  when  these  effects,  from  their  per^ 
manence  or  magnitude,  attract  our  attention,  the 
causes  which  give  rise  to  them,  either  dude  oui 
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efforts  to  discover  them,  or  when  discovered,  they 
are  counteracted  only  by  repeated  trials  and  after 
many  mortifying  disappointments. — Dr  Parr. 
324. 

In  every  tiling  which  refers  to  practice  we  must 
make  up  our  accounts  as  to  what  is  in  our  power,  and 
what  not.  For,  in  the  former,  alteration  is  allowed, 
bat  in  the  latter,  application  merely.  The  husband- 
Qum  hath  no  power  over  either  the  nature  of  the  soil 
or  the  weather ;  nor  the  physician  over  the  natural 
irame  and  constitution  of  the  patient,  or  the  variety 
of  accidents.  But  in  the  cultivation  of  the  mind, 
and  the  healing  of  its  disorders,  three  things  come 
under  consideration ;  the  different  characters  of  dis- 
positions, the  ailments,  and  remedies:  as  also  in 
the  treatment  of  bodily  diseases,  these  three  things 
are  brought  under  our  notice ;  the  habit  or  con- 
stitution of  the  patient,  the  disease,  and  the  cure. 
But  of  those  three,  the  last  only  is  in  our  power, 
not  so  the  two  first.  £ut  we  must  make  no  less 
carefiil  enquiry  into  those  matters  which  are  beyond 
our  power,  than  into  those  which  are  within  it.  For 
a  distinct  and  accurate  knowledge  of  them  must 
form  the  basis  of  a  doctrine  respecting  the  remedies, 
in  order  that  these  may  be  applied  more  skilfully 
and  successfully. — Baam. 

325. 

Talk  to  a  blind  man — he  knows  he  wants  the 
sense  of  sight,  and  willingly  makes  the  proper  allow- 
ances. But  there  are  certain  internal  senses,  which 
a  man  may  want,  and  yet  be  wholly  ignorant  that  he 
wants  them.  It  is  most  unpleasant  to  converse  with 
snch  persons  on  subjects  of  taste,  philosophy,  or  reli- 
gion. Of  course  there  is  no  reasoning  with  them : 
for  they  do  not  possess  the  facts,  on  which  the  rea- 
soning must  be  grounded.  Nothing  is  possible,  but 
a  naked  dissent,  which  implies  a  sort  of  unsocial 
contempt ;  or,  what  a  man  of  kind  dispositions  is 
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very  likely  to  fall  into,  a  hearUeas  tacit  aoqtdescence, 
which  borders  too  nearly  on  duplicity. — 8.  T.  Cofo- 
ridffe. 

326. 

Diseases  of  the  discerning  power  are  many,  but 
danger  is  only  to  be  apprehended  in  these: — per* 
plJuy,  i^nJmce  « J^^d  ignonmce  c<m^^: 
the  first  belongs  to  the  class  of  excess,  the  second 
to  the  class  of  deficiency,  and  the  third  to  the  dass 
of  the  perverted  state. 

For  the  core  o{  perplexity^  as  it  arises  from  the 
conflict  of  evidence  on  obscore  subjects,  so  that  the 
judgment  is  unable  to  determine  upon  either  side, 
tve  are  in  the  first  place  to  caU  to  mind  this  self- 
evident  proposition, — that  there  is  no  reconciling  or 
removing  of  contraries ;  so  that  we  may  take  it  for 
granted  universally,  be  the  proposition  what  it  may, 
that  one  of  the  two  sides  is  in  its  own  nature  neces* 
sarily  true,  and  the  other  false.  Next  let  us  inves- 
tigate the  premises  applicable  to  the  question,  with 
reference  to  the  rules  of  logic  and  the  precision 
of  scrutiny,  till  the  true  becomes  distingmshaUe 
from  the  &Ise,  and  we  determine  upon  one  side  or 
other. 

Cure  of  simple  ignarcmee^-^'which  is  want  of  know- 
ledge without  supposing  ourselves  possessed  of  it. 
In  the  outset  this  is  not  culpable ;  nay,  is  a  condition 
of  acquiring  knowledge ;  for  if  we  know,  or  if  we 
suppose  we  know,  it  is  impossible  we  should  learn; 
But  to  remain  in  this  situation  is  culpable,  and  coor 
demned  alike  by  the  fcdiowers  of  faith  and  philor 
sophy.  Its  cure  is  this :~  let  the  patient  reflect  on 
the  state  of  men  and  of  other  animals,  till  he  is  con* 
vinced  that  man'*s  superiority  to  them  lies  in  his 
knowledge  and  discernment;  and  that  the  really 
ignorant  man,  who  is  graced  by  no  such  symbol, 
belongs  to  the  class  of  irrational  brutes ;  nay,  a  viler 
even  than  they. 
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Core  of  compound  ignorance.  Of  this  the  essence 
is  opinion  not  agreeable  to  fact ;  and  it  necessarily 
inyolves  another  opinion,  namely,  that  we  are  already 
possessed  of  knowledge.  So  that  besides  not  know- 
ing, we  know  not  that  we  know  not ;  and  hence  its 
deugnation  of  compound  ignorance.  In  hke  manner, 
as  of  many  chronic  complaints  and  established  mala- 
dies, no  core  can  be  effected  by  physicians  of  the 
body ;  of  tins,  no  cure  can  be  effected  by  physicians 
of  the  mind :  for  with  a  presupposal  of  knowledge  in 
oor  own  regard,  the  pursuit  and  acquirement  of  fur- 
ther knowledge  is  not  to  be  looked  for.  The  approxi- 
mate core,  anid  one  from  which  in  the  main  much 
boAefit  may  be  anticipated,  is  to  engage  the  patient 
in  the  stady  of  measures,  (Geometry,  Computation, 
&e.) ;  for  in  such  pursuits  the  true  and  the  false  are 
separated  by  the  clearest  interval,  and  no  room  is 
left  for  the  intrusion  of  the  fancy.  From  these  the 
niind  may  discover  the  delight  of  certainty;  and 
when,  on  returning  to  its  own  opinions,  it  finds  in 
th^n  no  such  sort  of  repose  and  gratification,  it 
may  discover  their  erroneous  character,  its  ignorance 
may  become  simple,  and  a  capacity  for  acquiring 
knowledge  be  obtained. — AkMai-^'Jalaly, 
327- 

What  is  conscience  ?  If  there  is  such  a  power, 
what  is  its  office!  It  would  seem  to  be  simply 
this,— to  approve  our  conduct,  when  we  do,  what 
tO0  beUew  to  be  right ;  and  to  censure  us,  when  we 
eommit,  whatever  toe  judge  to  be  wrong.  When 
leason,  or  religion,  or  education,  has  marked  the 
distinction  between  virtue  and  vice,  we  are  conscious 
of  a  pleasurable  feeling,  when  we  practise  the  one, 
sod  of  a  painfiil  sentiment,  when  we  are  guilty  of 
the  other.  The  office  of  the  conscience  is  not  legis- 
lative, but  judiciary :  its  voice  is  either  laudative  or 
olqurgatory,  rather  than  directive  or  imperative. — 
•Or  Crombie» 
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328. 

Men  get  embarrassed  by  the  common  cases  of  a 
misguided  conscience ;  but  a  compass  may  be  out 
of  order  as  well  as  a  conscience,  and  the  needle  may 
point  due  south  if  you  hold  a  powerful  magnet  in 
that  direction.  Still  the  compass,  generally  speaking, 
is  a  true  and  sure  guide,  and  so  is  the  conscience ; 
and  you  can  trace  the  deranging  influence  on  the 
latter  quite  as  surely  as  on  the  former. — Dr  Arnold, 
329. 

Our  perceptions  of  moral  duty  vary  with  the 
moral  and  physical  circumstances,  in  which  we  are 
placed.  All  men  acknowledge  a  difference  between 
right  and  wrong ;  but  all  are  not  agreed  in  assign- 
ing the  same  moral  character  to  one  and  the  same 
action.  They  have  not  in  every  instance  an  intui- 
tive perception  of  virtue  and  vice.  Their  moral 
discrimination  is  generally  resolvable  into  the  author- 
ity of  reason^  the  influence  of  education^  professional 
habits^  social  intercourse^  and  reUgiom  feeling  ;  and 
from  the  diversity,  or  similarity,  which  obtains  in 
their  principles  of  judgment,  originates  the  contra- 
riety or  identity,  of  moral  sentiment  and  moral  con- 
duct, which  we  find  exhibited  in  different  nations, 
and  in  different  individuals  of  the  same  country. — 
J)r  Cromhie, 

330. 

When  we  are  children,  our  parents  deliver  us  to 
the  care  of  a  tutor ;  who  is  continually  to  watch  over 
us,  that  we  get  no  hurt.  When  we  are  become 
men,  God  delivers  us  to  the  guardianship  of  an  im- 
planted conscience.  We  ought  by  no  means  then 
to  despise  this  ^ardian :  for  it  will  both  displease 
God,  and  we  shsul  be  enemies  to  our  own  conscious 
principle. — Epictetus. 

331. 

Our  responsibility  must  be  in  proportion  to  our 
free  agency ;  we  can  no  more  know  the  limits  of  the     ; 
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one,  fhan  we  can  fhose  of  the  other.  But  reason  and 
conscience  are  guides  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes 
which  both  require. —  fV.  Danhy. 
332. 
Our  knowledge  of  ourselves  must  at  the  best  be 
very  imperfect;  we  can  only  judge  of  ourselves  from 
the  trials  we  have  been  exposed  to,  and  the  inclina- 
tions we  have  either  indulged,  or  have  only  felt 
without  giving  way  to  them.  What  effects  new 
temptations,  or  any  change  of  circumstances,  might 
produce  in  us,  we  can  have  little  or  no  idea  of;  and 
as  to  those  virtues  or  vices  which  we  know  ourselves 
to  be  more  or  less  addicted  to,  we  are  full  as  much 
at  a  loss  in  attempting  to  trace  them  to  the  primary 
sources.  If  we  attribute  them  to  early  impressions, 
or  to  the  accidental  (as  we  may  call  them)  circum^ 
stances  in  which  we  have  been  placed,  it  is  because 
onr  recollections  will  carry  us  no  further  back,  nor 
our  reflections  enable  us  to  go  deeper  in  investiga* 
tion ;  if  to  innate  propensities,  it  is  probably  for 
want  of  a  better  solution  of  the  question.  Perhaps 
physical  causes  may  present  a  greater  appearance 
of  probability;  but  we  cannot  weU  ascertain  how  far 
any  of  those  may  be  peculiar  to  each  of  us,  as  part 
of  our  nature,  or  common  to  ns,  with  the  rest  of 
mankind,  and  brought  into  action  by  external  causes. 
One  thing,  however,  appears  to  be  certain,  amidst 
all  this  uncertainty;  that  we  have  a  consciousness 
which  indicates  our  power  of  choice  in  our  actions, 
by  reproaching  when  we  have  made  a  bad  one.  It 
may  be  stifled,  or  not  attended  to,  but  it  does  not 
the  less  exist  in  us,  though  we  even  have  it  in  our 
power  to  pervert  its  judgments  and  dictates.  It 
nas  besides  the  faculty  of  impressing  us  with  a 
general  sense  of  the  defects  of  our  nature,  in  making 
us  sensible  we  can  be  secure  under  certain  circum- 
stances, against  the  commission  of  the  worst  actions 
that  we  hear  of  in  others;  and  this  by  so  greatly 
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widening  the  sphere  of  the  operations  of  confidence, 
seems  to  afford  additional  means,  under  the  protect 
tion  of  the  Divine  Providence,  of  providing  for  our 
security.  The  imperfection  then  of  self-knowledge 
must  often  expose  us  to  the  danger  of  self-delusion, 
the  only  remedy  for  which  is  seudistrust;  this  will 
evince  the  necessity  of  self-denial ;  and  our  general 
security  (with  Divine  assistance)  must  be  in  self- 
command. —  W.  Danhy. 

333. 

Learning,  almost  beyond  that  of  man — ^a  happy 
power  of  tracing  out  the  proofs  of  Natural  religion — 
a  critical  knowledge  of  the  word  of  Grod — a  grasp 
of  the  sharpest  weapons  of  polemical  theology,  may 
co-exist  in  a  mind  manifesting  hardly  one  single 
Christian  grace. — Professor  SeSpoick. 
334. 

Knowledge  of  external  things  will  not  compen- 
sate my  moral  knowledge  in  a  time  of  affliction ; 
but  moral  proficiency  will  always  afford  me  conso* 
lation  under  the  absence  of  external  knowledge. — 
Pascal, 

335. 

It  was  a  saying  with  the  Physician  Hippocrates 
— ^^  An  wnsotrnd  Sody^  the  more  you  nowrisk  it^  the 
more  it  increases  in  ailment  i""*  which  may  be  signi- 
ficative of  a  similar  predicament  in  the  mind ;  which 
when  not  purified  from  vicious  dispositions,  expe* 
riences  an  augmentation  of  depravity  by  acquiring 
the  truths  of  science;  for  it  finds  itself  therein 
supplied  with  the  material  of  pride  and  haughtiness, 
and  empowered  to  carp  at  the  good,  and  to  call  the 
highest  authorities  in  question. — AkMak-i-Jalaly. 
336. 

An  ill  principle  in  the  mind  is  worse  than  the 
matter  of  disease  in  the  body. — Dr  Whichcote. 
337. 

There  is  no  stand  or  impediment  in  the  wit  but 
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may  he  \m>ught  out  by  fit  studies ;  like  as  diseases 
of  the  body  may  have  appropriate  exercises.  Every 
defect  of  the  mind  may  have  a  special  receipt.  His- 
tories make  men  wise;  poets,  witty;  the  mathe- 
matics, subtle;  natural  philosophy,  deep;  moral, 
grave ;  l<^ic  and  rhetoric,  able  to  contend. — Bacon, 
338. 

One  of  the  saddest  things  about  human  nature 
is,  that  a  man  may  ^de  others  in  the  path  of  life, 
without  walking  in  it  himself;  that  he  may  be  a 
pibt,  and  yet  a  castaway. — Guesses  (xt  Truth, 
333. 

Many  that  are  well  learned,  are  ill-tai^ht ;  have 
a  good  head  and  a  bad  heart  Learning  and  virtue 
aie  excellent  company,  but  they  do  not  always 
xneet— 2V  T.  FuUer. 

340, 

We  should,  if  we  were  wise  and  careful  of  our 
Boul'^s  health  and  safety,  grasp  and  comprdiend  in 
thought,  so  far  as  we  can,  the  several  dimensions 
of  time  past,  present,  and  to  come,  and  raise  a 
judgment  upon  the  view  and  resolution  of  the  whole, 
what  is  our  interest,  what  the  establishment,  whereon 
immortal  spirits  may  fix  and  settle ;  and  thereto, 
by  invincible  courage,  subdue  all  things  unto  obe- 
dience, and  true  subserviency. — Dr  WMchc&te. 
341. 

The  simplicity  which  pervades  Nature  results 
from  the  exquisite  nicety  with  which  all  its  parts  fit 
uito  one  another.  Its  multiplicity  of  wheels  and 
brings  merely  adds  to  its  power;  and  so  perfect  is 
^eir  mutual  adaptation  and  agreement,  the  effect 
^ms  inconceivable,  except  as  the  operation  ot  a 
^gle  law,  and  of  one  supreme  Author  of  that  law. 
"-Ouesses  at  Truth. 

342. 

To  expect  that  we  should  see  the  immediate 
operations  of  Providence  in  the  hand  that  conducts 
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them,  or  that  we  should  foresee  the  end  of  tbern, 
would  be  absurd  in  the  extreme.  That  we  cannot 
do  this,  therefore,  so  far  from  being  an  obstacle  to 
our  belief  of  the  existence  and  agency  of  that  Pro- 
vidence, is  rather  a  negative  proof  in  favour  of  it, 
our  knowledge  of  it  (imperfect  as  it  is)  being  ex- 
actly suited  to  our  state  and  condition;  and,  the 
abstract  reasoning  on  the  necessity  of  a  first  In- 
telligent Cause,  which  all  the  chain  of  causes  and 
effects  (the  general  connection  of  which  is  in  some 
measure  apparent  to  the  senses)  is  subordinate  to, 
and  dependent  ujpon,  subsists  in  its  full  force.  To 
suppose  an  infimte  ch^  of  causes  and  effects  self- 
derived,  with  an  inherent  power  of  action,  but  with- 
out intelligence,  would  be  the  highest  absurdity ;  or 
to  suppose  the  continuance  of  the  general  action  (or 
whatever  else  we  may  choose  to  call  it)  in  conse- 
quence of  an  original  fiat,  while  the  Supreme  Cause 
remains  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  would  be  nearly  as 
absurd . . .  The  first  Great  Cause  must  act,  if  at  aU, 
(and  what  is  power  without  agency!)  in  some  mode 
or  other.  The  mode  in  which  He  acts  (and  which 
we,  I  may  say,  necessarily,  see  in  its  effects)  we  call 
a  chain  of  natural  causes. — W,  Danby. 
343. 
God  does  not  expect  us  to  submit  our  faith  to 
Him  without  reason,  or  to  subdue  us  to  Himself  by 
tyranny.  But  He  does  not  intend  to  give  us  a  rea- 
son for  everything.  And  to  reconcile  these  contra- 
rieties, He  is  pleased  clearly  to  shew  us  those  divine 
characters  of  Himself  which  may  convince  us  of 
what  He  is,  and  to  establish  his  authority  by  mira- 
cles and  evidences  that  we  shall  be  unable  to  resist, 
— in  order  that  we  might,  afterwards,  believe  with-* 
out  hesitation  whatever  He  teaches  us,  when  we 
find  no  other  reason  to  reject  it,  but  because  we  are 
unable  to  know  of  ourselves  whether  it  be  true  or 
not. — PascaU 
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344. 
We  are  not  to  submit  our  understandings  to  the 
belief  of  those  things  that  are  Qontrary  to  our  un- 
derstanding.    We  must  have  a  reason  for  that 
which  we  believe  above  our  reason. — Dr  Whichcote. 
345. 
He  that  useth  his  reason  doth  acknowledge 
God. — Dr  Whichcote, 

346. 
If  a  man  has  wron^  suppositions  in  his  mind 
concerning  God,  he  will  be  wrong  through  all  the 
parts  of  his  religion. — Dr  Whichcote. 
347. 
The  first  act  of  religion  is  to  know  what  is  true 
of  God,  the  second  act  is  to  express  it  in  our  lives. 
— Dr  Whichcote. 

-  348. 

Beligion  is  not  a  system  of  doctrines,  an  obser- 
vance of  modes,  a  heat  of  affections,  a  form  of  words, 
a  spirit  of  censoriousness. — Dr  Whichcote, 
349. 
Beligion  is  unity  and  love :  therefore  it  is  not 
religion  that  makes  separation  and  disaffection. — 
Dr.  Whichcote. 

350. 
A  man  hath  his  religion  to  little  purpose,  if  he 
doth  not  mend  his  nature  and  refine  his  spirit  by  it. 
— Dr  Whichcote. 

351. 
The  best  way  to  find  out  what  is  religion  in  us, 
is  to  inquire,  what  is  true  concerning  God:  for 
religion  in  us,  is  our  resemblance  of  God,  who  is 
ever  best  pleased  with  those  things  in  His  creatures 
which  are  most  eminent  in  Himself — Dr  Which- 
cote. 

352. 
Sincerity  of  heart  is  a  great  advance  towards 
orthodoxy  of  judgment. — Dr  Whichcote. 
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What  has  not  reason  in  it  or  for  it,  if  held  out 
for  religion,  is  man'^s  superstition :  it  is  not  religion 
of  God's  making. — J)t  Whichcote. 
354. 

He  that  believes  what  God  saith  without  evi- 
dence that  God  says  it,  doth  not  believe  God^  while 
he  believes  the  thing  which  comes  from  God. — Dr 
WMchcote. 

355. 

The  sophistry  is  very  superficial  which  repre- 
sents mankind  as  not  responsible  for  their  belief, 
because  that,  it  is  alleged,  is  dependent  on  reason, 
not  on  the  will ;  just  as  if  the  degree  of  attention; 
and  other  circumstances  that  influence  the  opera- 
tion of  the  reason,  were  not  aflected  by  the  moral 
qualities  of  the  mind. —  W.  B.  Olulow. 

356. 
To  believe  there  is  a  God,  is  to  believe  the 
existence  of  all  possible  good  and  perfection  in  the 
universe. — Dr  Whichcote. 

357. 
The  greatest   and  truest  nobility  is,  to  be  a 
servant, of  the  great  God.     He  is  nobly  descended 
who  is  bom  from  above. — Dyer. 

358, 
Sin  is  an  attempt  to  control  the  inunutable  and 
unalterable  laws  of  everlasting  righteousness,  good- 
ness, and  truth,  upon  which  the  universe  depends. 
— Dr  Whichcote. 

359. 
From  the  Existence  of  God,  to  His  Providen- 
tial agency  over  the  affairs  of  men,  there  is  a  chain 
of  reasoning,  the  links  of  which  are  inseparable. — 
W.  Danby. 

360. 
In  one  sense,  the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being  must 
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be  an  abstract  one  to  us;   for   we  can  only   see 
Him  through  his  works,  assured  as  we  are  of  his 
existence  by  our  reason,  our  feelings,  and  by  the 
authorities  which  are  given  to  us. — W,  Danby. 
361. 

Wisdom  may  be  unfathomable,  as  Divine  wis- 
dom undoubtedly  is;  and  if  so,  its  results  may  be 
equally  beyond  our  comprehension,  or  (consequently) 
reception ;  that  is,  as  truths  that  may  be  compre- 
hended, but  not  as  such  as  may  not  be  attested  by 
comprehensible  evidence. —  W.  Danby. 
362. 

If  Providence  works  always  by  human  means, 
men  are  only  its  instruments  as  far  as  is  consistent 
with  their  free  agency,  and  with  the  extent  (little 
indeed  as  it  is)  of.  their  reasoning  powers. —  W. 
Domby, 

363. 

If  in  the  examination  of  mysterious  subjects, 
we  adopt  ideas  that  common  sense  cannot  authorise, 
we  run  great  risk,  to  say  the  least,  of  falling  into 
error ;  for  neither  imagination  nor  our  feelings  are 
to  be  trusted,  unless  they  are  sanctioned  by  our 
reason. — W.  Domby. 

364. 

Want  of  comprehension  would  be  a  strange 
reason  for  disbelieving  a  thing,  as  that  very  want 
deprives  us  of  the  power  of  dioosing  between  re* 
ception  and  rejection,  unless  there  are  other  sub- 
stitutes for  the  comprehension  wanted.  A  negative 
proof  may  be  as  valid  as  a  positive  one,  where  we 
can  examine  either  side  of  a  question,  which  we 
must  be  able  to  do,  to  give  us  the  power  of  judging 
between  them.  If  one  side  is  highly  objectionable^ 
can  we  hesitate  in  our  choice,  supposing  it  neces- 
sary that  we  should  make  it,  and  supposing  also 
^hat  our  reason  and  feelings  are  both  of  the  right 
kind?— IT,  Danby. 

6  2 
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365. 

If  there  be  an  analogy  or  likeness  between  that 
system  of  things,  and  dispensation  of  Proyidence, 
which  revelation  informs  us  of,  and  that  system  of 
things,  and  dispensation  of  Providence,  which  expe- 
rience, together  with  reason,  informs  us  of,  that  is,  the 
known  course  of  nature ;  this  is  a  presumption  that 
they  have  both  the  same  author  and  cause ;  at  least, 
60  far  as  to  answer  objections  against  the  fbnner's 
being  from  God,  drawn  from  anything  which  is  ana- 
logical, or  similar  to  what  is  in  the  latter,  which  is 
acknowledged  to  be  from  Him. — Bp  Butler. 
366. 

Now  I  think  that  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  meets  the  Materialists  so  far  as  this ; 
that  it  does  imply  that  a  body,  or  an  organization 
of  some  sort,  is  necessaiy  to  the  full  developement 
of  matfs  nature.  Beyond  this  we  cannot  go ; — for, 
— granting  that  the  brain  is  essential  to  thought, — 
still  no  man  can  say  that  the  whole  pulp  which  you 
can  see,  and  touch,  and  anatomize,  can  itself  thinks 
and  by  whatever  names  we  endeavour  to  avoid 
acknowledging  the  existence  of  mind, — whether  we 
talk  of  a  subtle  fluid,  or  a  wonderful  arrangement  of 
nerves,  or  any  thing  else, — still  we  do  but  disguise 
our  ignorance ;  for  the  act  of  thinking  is  one  m 
generis^  and  the  thinking  power  must  in  like  manner 
be  different  from  all  that  we  commonly  mean  by 
matter. — Dr  Arnold. 

367- 

The  Atheist,  ai^uing  about  the  doubts  only 
himself  can  see,  is  like  the  sick  man  combating 
with  the  phantoms  which  are  produced  only  by  his 
disordered  mind. — E.  W. 

368. 

I  believe  that  any  man  can  make  himself  an 
Atheist  speedily,  by  breaking  off  his  own  personal 
communion  with  God  in  Christ;  but,  if  he  keeps 
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this  unimpaired,  I  believe  that  no  intellectual  study, 
whether  of  nature  or  of  man,  will  force  him  into 
Atheism ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  new  'creations 
of  our  knowledge,  so  to  speak,  gather  themselves 
into  a  fair  and  harmonious  system,  ever  revolving 
in  their  brightness  around  their  proper  center,  the 
throne  of  God. — Dr  Arnold. 

369. 
^  It  seems  to  be  the  character  and  object  of  Scep- 
ticism, to  leave  in  doubt  its  own  opinions,  as  well  as 
those  which  it  professes  to  doubt  of. — W.  Danby, 

370. 

Among  the  extravagancies  of  faith  which  have 
characterised  many  infidel  writers,  who  would  swal- 
low a  whale  to  avoid  believing  that  a  whale  swal- 
lowed Jonah, — ^a  high  rank  should  be  given  to  Du- 
puis,  who,  at  the  commencement  of  the  French 
Kevolution,  published  a  work  in  twelve  volumes, 
octavo,  in  order  to  prove  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the 
Sun,  and  all  Christians,  worshippers  of  Mithra. — 
«.  T.  Coleridge. 

371. 

I  hold  that  Atheism  and  pure  Scepticism  are 
both  systems  of  absurdity;  which  involves  the  con- 
demnation of  hypotheses  leading  to  either  of  them 
as  conclusions.  For  Atheism  separates  truth  from 
goodness,  and  Scepticism  destroys  truth  altogether; 
hoth  of  which  are  monstrosities,  from  which  we 
should  revolt  as  from  a  real  madness. — Dr  Arnold. 

372. 
.  There  are  some  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  that 
if  they  had  learnt  more,  they  would  not  have  known 
80  nxuch,  or  at  least,  not  so  usefully;  for  what 
they  have  learnt,  may  have  confounded  their  minds, 
or  if  they  have  not  "too  much  knowledge  for  the 
peptic  side,''  they  may  have  learnt  just  enough  to 
^line  them  to  it;   not  the  scepticism  of  igno- 
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ranee,  but  of  presumptuous  confidence  and  self^ 
conceit. —  fV.  Danby. 

373. 
I  did  not  observe  anything  amounting  to  a 
sneering  spirit ;  but  there  seemed  to  me  a  coldness 
on  religious  matters,  which  made  me  fear  lest  it 
should  change  to  sneering,  as  the  understanding 
became  more  vigorous :  for  this  is  the  natural  fault 
of  the  undue  predominance  of  the  mere  intellect, 
unaccompanied  by  a  corresponding  growth  and  live- 
liness of  the  moral  affections,  particularly  that  of 
admiration  and  love  of  moral  excellence ;  just  as 
superstition  arises,  where  it  is  honest,  from  the 
undue  predominance  of  the  affections,  without  the 
strengthening  power  of  the  intellect  advancing  in 
proportion. — Dr  Arnold. 

374. 
Men  work  themselves  into  an  atheistical  judg- 
ment by  atheistical  practices. — Br  Whichcote. 

375. 
Men  of  holy  hearts  and  lives  best  understand 
holy  doctrines  and  things.    Those  who  have  not 
the  temper  of  religion,  are  not  competent  judges  of 
the  things  of  religion. — Dr  Whichcote, 
376. 
When  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  becomes  the 
reason  of  our  mind,  it  will  be  the  principle  of  our 
life. — Dr  Whichcote. 

377. 
In  worship  there  is:  1.  Apprehension  of  the 
object,  and  acknowledgment  of  its  perfection;   2. 
Union  with  the    object,    and  affection  to   it;    3. 
Sense  of  infirmity  and  dependence  on  the  object. 
These  are  things  in  worship,  of  which  nothing  can 
be  done,  but  by  the  spirit. — Dr  Whichcote. 
378. 
True  wisdom   consists  in  seeing  how  all  the 
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faculties  of  the  mind  and  all  parts  of  knowledge  bear 
upon  each  other,  so  as  to  work  together  to  a  com- 
mon end ;  ministering  at  once  to  the  happiness  of 
man  and  his  Maker^s  glory. — Professor  Sedgwick. 
379. 
In  no  age  has  there  existed  any  philosophy,  or 
sect,  or  religion,  or  law,  or  system,  which  so  much 
exalted  the  good  of  the  community,  and  depressed 
that  of  the  individual,  as  the  holy  Christian  Faith : 
the  clear  conclusion  from  which  is,  that  it  was  one 
and  the  same  6od'  who  gave  to  inanimate  creation 
those  laws  of  nature,  and  to  men  the  law  of  Christ. 
— Bacon. 

380. 
Christianity  is  a  system  of  wonders.     It  en- 
joins upon  man  to  acknowledge  himself  vile, — yea, 
abominable;   yet  commands  him  to  aspire   to  a 
likeness  to  God!   Without  such  a  counterpoise,  his 
elevation  would  render  him  fearfully  vain,  or  his 
abasement  hopelessly  abject. — Pascal, 
381. 
Any  one  understanding  the  real  nature  of  man, 
must  perceive  that  a  true  religion  ought  to  be  versed 
in  our  nature ;  ought  to  know  its  greatness  and  its 
degradation ;  and  the  causes  of  both  the  one  and 
the  other.    What  religion  but  Christianity  exhibits 
such  a  knowledge  as  this  l^PascaL 
382. 
For  my  part,  I  confess,  that  as  soon  as  I  found 
the  Christian  religion  laying  down  this  principle, — 
that  the  nature  of  man  is  corrupt,  and  fallen  away 
from  his  Maker, — ^my  eyes  were  open  to  the  truth 
of  the  entire  system. — Pascal, 
383. 
The  assertion  that  human  nature  is  totally  cor- 
^Pt,  requires  some  qualification  or  explanation.    If 
nothing  more  be  meant  than  that  man  is  so  de- 
praved that  he  will  never  of  himself  repent,  believe. 
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entertain  genuine  love  to  God,  or  from  right  motive' 
practise  his  commands,  the  proposition  is  correct. 
But  if  it  express  that  no  kind  or  portion  of  moral 
excellence  resides  naturally  in  man,  it  is  unsup- 
ported by  Scripture,  and  decisively  confuted  by  fact. 
Are  not  benevolence,  filial  and  parental  affection, 
p^ty,  gratitude,  generosity  of  disposition,  the  love  of 
justice,  in  themselves  morally  good,  and  parts  of 
the  nature  which  God  has  communicated  to  man- 
kind !  Or  are  they  peculiar  to  the  renovated  and 
religious  character!  Though  man'^s  nature  is  in 
ruins,  it  exhibits  many  traces  and  fragments  of  its 
original  beauty  and  magnificence. — W.  B.  Clulow. 
384.  ^    • 

The  opening  flower  blooms  alike  in  all  places :  the 
moon  sheds  an  equal  radiance  on  every  mountain 
andevery  river.  Evil  exists  only  in  the  heart  of  man ; 
all  other  things  tend  to  shew  the  benevolence  of 
Heaven  towards  the  human  race. — Chinese  nuixim. 
385. 

The  supposition  that  mankind  acquire  depravity 
from  example,  education,  or  circumstances,  not  from 
what  is  termed  original  sin,  only  removes  the  diffir 
culty  a  single  step,  if  we  admit,  what  cannot  be 
controverted,  that  they  are  actually  depraved.  The 
same  objection  might  be  urged  against  their  intro- 
duction to  circumstances  which  invariably  occasion 
depravity,  as  against  their  inheritance  of  a  corrupt 
nature  from  Adam.  The  whole  difliculty,  in  fact, 
lies  in  the  permission  of  moral  evil,  or  its  entrance 
into  our  -world ;  for  that  once  obviated,  the  per- 
plexities attending  the  problem  would  be  of  com- 
paratively easy  solution ;  as,  that  one  class  should 
be  involved  in  the  consequences  of  behaviour  not 
their  own,  since  otherwise  no  system  of  general  laws 
could  be  established,  or  if  established,  could  not  be 
continued  without  the  frequent  intervention  pf  mi- 
racle.—  W,B.  Clulow. 
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It  is  the  design  of  the  Gospel  to  reduce  men  to 
the  obedience  of  those  eternal  laws  of  righteousness 
under  which  we  were  made. — Dr  Whichcote. 

387. 
It  is  necessary  to  know  what  God  hath  revealed 
concerning  the  way  of  pardon  by  Christ :  it  is  im- 
possible to  know  more  than  He  has  revealed.  If 
men  would  forbear  to  explicate  further,  there  would 
be  more  Christianity  and  less  controversy. — Dr 
Wkicheoie. 

388. 
All  reasoning  on  divine  subjects  will  be  found 
to  fall  short  of  its  mark,  if  it  is  not  founded  on  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures. —  W.  Banby. 

389. 
If  we  attend  to  the  expression  of  opinions  that 
are  at  variance  with  the  Scriptures,  we  shall  gene- 
rally find,  that  they  are  asserted  without  any  refer- 
ence to,  or  comparison  with,  the  latter ; — a  proof 
that  the  comparison  is  shrunk  from. —  W.  Danby. 

390. 
^  It  is  a  part  of  the  perfection  of  the  Gospel  that 
it  is  attractive  to  all  those  who  love  truth  and  good- 
ness, as  soon  as  it  is  known  in  its  true  nature, 
whilst  it  tends  to  clear  away  those  erroneous  views 
and  evil  passions  with  which  philanthropy  and  phi- 
losophy, so  long  as  they  stand  aloof  from  it,  are 
ever  in  some  degree  corrupted Dr  Arnold, 

391. 
There  is  no  solid  satisfaction,  but  in  a  mental 
reconciliation  with  the  nature  of  God  and  the  law 
of  righteousness. — Dr  Whichcote. 

392. 
In  doctrines  of  supernatural  revelation,  we  shall 
do  well  to  direct  our  apprehensions  and  to  regulate 
our  expressions  by  words  of  Scripture. — Dr  Whichr- 
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393. 

It  does  not  follow,  that  because  God  doth  not 
enforce,  therefore  he  doth  not  enable.  That  God 
should  force  agrees  neither  with  the  nature  of  God, 
nor  with  the  nature  of  man ;  but  that  God  should 
enable  agrees  with  both,  as  he  is  the  Creator,  and 
we,  creatures. — Dr  Whichcote. 
394. 

The  true  and  grand  idea  of  a  Church  is — ^a 
society  for  the  purpose  of  making  men  like  Christ, 
— earth  like  heaven, — the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ. — Dr  Arnold. 
395. 

When  human  institutions  enjoin  anything  as  a 
necessary  and  essential  part  of  religion,  which  God 
has  not  made  so ;  or  when  they  impose  such  rites, 
as  through  their  number,  or  nature  of  them,  cherish 
superstition,  obscure  the  gospel,  weaken  its  force, 
or  prove  burdensome  to  us,  they  are  to  be  rejected, 
and  not  complied  with, — Dr  T.  Fuller, 
396. 

No  man  is  to  make  religion  for  himself,  but  to 

receive  it  from  God:  and  the  teachers  of  the  Church 

are  not  to  make  religion  for  their  hearers,  but  to 

shew  it  only  as  received  from  God. — Dr  JVhichcote. 

397. 

I  am  very  deeply  persuaded  that  the  main  cause  of 
the  prevalent  departures  from  sound  doctrine  is,  that 
men  take  their  sentiments  from  each  other,  instead 
of  deriving  them  from  the  Bible. — Bp.  Shirley. 
398. 

If  there  were  in  one  steeple  two  bells  in  unison, 
would  not  the  striking  of  the  one  move  the  other 
more,  than  if  it  were  of  another  note  i — 

399. 
.     Knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  seems  to  consist 
in  two  things,  so  essentially  united,  however,  that 
I  scarcely  Eke  to  separate  them  even  in  thought, 
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the  one  I  will  call  the  knowledge  of  the  contents  of 
the  Scriptures  in  themselves ;  the  other  the  know- 
ledge of  their  application  to  us,  and  our  own  times 
and  circumstances. — Dr  Arnold. 
400. 
A  clergjrman's  profession  is  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  Christianity,  with   no  more  particular 
profession  to  distract  his  attention  from  it.     While 
I  all  men,  therefore,  should  study  the  Scriptures,  he 
should  study  them  thoroughly ;  because  from  them 
only  is  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  to  be  obtained. 
—Dr  Arnold. 

401. 
One  mistake  in  principles  of.  action  is  of  worse 
consequence  than  several  false  opinions  which  end 
i    in  BpeculatioD. — Dr  Whichcote. 

402. 
I         To  interpret  the  literal  parts  of  Scripture  alle- 
gorically,  and  the  prophetic  or  figurative  parts  lite- 
rally, betrays  the  same,  qualities  of  mind,  namely, 
dissatisfaction  with  dimple  truth,  and  a  predilection 
for  the  marvellous  or  imaginary. — W.  B.  Gluhw. 
403. 
The  written  word  of  God  is  not  the  first,  or 
ody  discovery  of  the  duty  of  man  (Rom.  ii.  15,  29). 
It  doth  gather  together,  and  repeat,  and  reinforce, 
wid  charge  upon  us,  the  scattered  and  neglected 
principles  of  God's  creation,  that  have  suflfered  pre- 
judice and  diminution,  by  the  defection  and  apos- 
^y  of  man,  who  has  abused  his  nature  and  has 
passed  into  a  contrary  spirit. — Dr  Whichcote. 
404. 
It  is  not  scriptural,   but  fanatical,  to  oppose 
feith  to  reason.    Faith  is  properly  opposed  to  sense, 
*ud  is  the  listening  to  the  dictates  of  the  higher 
P^  of  our  mind,  to  which  alone  God  speaks,  rather 
than  to  the  lower  part  of  us,  to  which  the  world 
speaks.— Dr  Arnold. 
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405. 

Jest  not  with  the  two-edged  sword  of  God's 
word. — Dr  T,  Fuller. 

406. 

There  are  things  in  the  Sacred  Writings  which 
are  above  the  reach  of  our  comprehension;  but 
there  are  none  which  are  above  the  reach  of  our 
feeUngs ;  and  if  our  reason  is  unable  to  judge  of  the 
things  (mysterious  as  they  are)  themselves,  it  is 
very  well  to  ascertain  the  justness  of  those  feelings 
which  are  excited  by  them. — W.  Banby. 
407. 

In  the  adaptation  of  the  Word  of  God  to  intel- 
lects of  all  dimensions,  it  resembles  the  natural 
light,  which  is  equally  suited  to  the  eye  of  the 
minutest  insect,  and  to  the  extended  vision  of  man. 
~W.B.  Olulow. 

408. 

In  matters  of  weight,  wherein  the  honour  of 
God,  and  the  safety  of  menu's  souls  are  concerned, 
Scripture  is  punctual,  clear,  full,  and  particular; 
that  our  faith  may  be  better  directed,  and  we  our- 
selves preserved  against  cheats  and  imposture. 
But  as  to  other  matters,  they  are  left  to  Christian 
prudence,  discretion,  and  fidelity. — Dr  T.  FvMer, 
409. 

It  would  be  no  slight  service  to  the  cause  of 
Christianity,  to  trace  the  influence  of  experimental 
religion  on  intellectual  character  and  happiness. 
It  would  also  be  curious,  and  not  uninstructive,  to 
reverse  the  process,  by  considering  the  operation  of 
intellectual  peculiarities,  especially  of  the  imagina- 
tive faculty,  on  reUgious  character  and  experience. 
—  W.B.  aulow. 

410. 

Were  a  plain  unlettered  man,  but  endowed  with 
common  sense,  and  a  certain  quantum  of  observation 
and  of  reflection,  to  read  over  attentively  the  four 
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Gospels,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  without  any 
na(e  or  comment^  I  hugely  doubt  whether  it  would 
enter  into  his  ears  to  hear,  his  eyes  to  see,  or  his 
heart  to  conceive,  the  purport  of  many  ideas  signi- 
fied by  many  words  ending  in  ism^  which  neverthe- 
less have  cost  Christendom  rivers  of  ink,  and  oceans 
of  blood. — Laeon. 

411. 

The  apotheosis  of  error  is  the  greatest  evil  of  all, 
and  when  folly  is  worshipped,  it  is,  as  it  were,  a 
plague  spot  upon  the*  understanding.  Yet  some  of 
the  moderns  have  indulged  this  folly  with  such  con- 
summate inconsiderateness,  that  they  have  endea- 
voured to  build  a  system  of  natural  philosophy  on 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  book  of  Job,  and 
other  parts  of  Scripture;  .seeking  thus  the  dead 
amongst  the  livmg.— Bacon. 
412. 

Many  expositions  of  Scripture  have  been  con- 
fitructed  on  a  false  principle,  namely,  that  the  whole 
of  the  Bible  requires  elucidation;  whereas  the 
greater  part  is  perfectly  simple,  and  easy  of  compre- 
hension. The  only  effect  of  these  attempts  to 
explain  what  needs  no  explanation  is,  that  you  get 
the  same  sentiment  in  different  words,  but  generally 
so  impaired  by  amplification,  that  it  has  lost  half  its 
majesty  and  beauty.  Akin  to  this  mode  of  dealing 
with  Holy  Writ,  are  endeavours  to  clear  up  what  is 
impenetrable.  Many  seem  reluctant  to  admit  that 
any  phrase  or  proposition  in  Scripture  can  defy 
interpretation ;  while  of  passages  which  have  baf- 
fled the  keenest  wits,  they  will  tender  a  solution,  or 
rather  a  number  of  contradictory  solutions,  which 
every  unsophisticated  judgment  would  reject  with 
contempt.  If  scepticism  is  an  evidence  of  impiety, 
facility  in  adopting  the  glosses  of  critics  and  exposi- 
tors wgiild  in  many  instances  involve  an  abandon- 
ment of  reason.     The  crudities  that  have  been 
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hazarded  on  that  mysterious  and  sublime  composi- 
tion, the  Apocalypse,  are  a  scandal  to  the  human 
intellect.— TT.  B.  Cluhw. 

413. 
Credulity,  or  an   easiness  to  believe  without 
reason  or  Scripture,  is  a  stranger  to  wisdom,  and 
the  very  nurse  of  superstition. — Dr  Whichcate. 

414 
It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  when  men  are  once 
under  the  power  of  superstition,  how  ridiculous  they 
may  be,  and  yet  think  themselves  religious :  how 
prodigiously  they  may  play  the  fool,  and  yet  believe 
they  please  God :  what  cruel  and  barbarous  things 
thev  may  do  to  themselves  and  others ;  and  yet  be 
venly  persuaded  that  they  do  God  service. — Dr  T. 
FuUer. 

415. 
I  suspect  whether  that  be  of  any  moment  in 
religion  which  admits  of  dispute ;  for  methinks  it 
is  not  agreeable  to  the  goodness  of  God,  to  sufTei^ 
anything  of  that  universal  concern  to  all  men, 
to  remam  very  obscure  and  controversial. — Dr  JT, 
Fvller. 

416. 
Ignorance  and  credulity  have  ever  been  com- 
panions, and  have  misled  and  enslaved  mankind, 
philosophy  has  in  all  ages  endeavoured  to  oppose 
their  progress,  and  to  loosen  the  shackles  they  had 
imposed;  philosophers  have  on  this  account  been 
called  imbelievers :  unbelievers  of  what  ? — of  the  fic- 
tions of  fancy,  of  witchcraft,  hobgoblins,  apparitions, 
vampires,  fairies ;  of  the  influence  of  the  stars  on 
human  actions,  miracles  wrought  by  the  bones  of 
saints,  the  flights  of  ominous  birds,  the  predictions 
from  the  bowels  of  dying  animals,  expounders  of 
dreams,  fortune-tellers,  conjurors,  modem  prophets, 
necromancy,  chieromancy,  with  endless  variety  of 
folly!    These  they  have  disbelieved  and  despised. 
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hat  have  ever  bowed  their  heads  to  truth  and  nature. 
^Dr  Darvyin. 

417. 

I  have  seen  a  harmless  dove  made  dark  with  an 

artificial  night,  and  her  eyes  sealed  and  locked  up 

with  a  little  quill,  soaring  upward  and  flying  with 

amazement,  fear,  and  an  undiscerning  win^;  she 

made  towards  heaven,  but  knew  not  that  she  was 

made  a  train  and  an  instrument,  to  teach  her  enemy 

to  prevail  upon  her,  and  all  her  defenceless  kindred. 

So  is  a  superstitious  man,  jealous  and  blind,  forward 

and  mistaken ;  he  runs  towards  heaven  as  he  thinks, 

but  he  chooses  foolish  paths,  and  out  of  fear  takes 

any  thing  that  he  is  told,  or  fancies  and  raesses 

concerning  God,  by  measures  taken  from  his  own 

diseases  and  imper&ctions. — Bp.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

418. 

Any  one  who  properly  considers  the  subject, 

will  find  natural  philosophy  to  be,  after  the  word  of 

God,  the  surest  remedy  against  superstition,  and  the 

naost  approved  support  of  faith.    She  is  therefore 

fightlv  bestowed  upon  reh'gion  as  a  most  &ithful 

attendant,  for  the  one  exhibits  the  will,  and  the 

other  the  power  of  God.     Nor  was  He  wrong  who 

observed,  -"  Ye  err,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures  and 

the  power  of  God  f '  thus  uniting  in  one  bond  the 

revelation  of  His  will,  and  the  contemplation  of  His 

power.— Pa(707^. 

419. 
Superstition  has  many  direct  sorrows,  but  atheism 
^  no  direct  joys.  Superstition  admits  fear  mingled 
^th  hope ;  but  atheism,  while  it  excludes  hope,  af- 
fords a  very  imperfect  security  against  fear.  Super* 
stition  is  ever  exposed  to  the  dreary  vacuities  in  the 
^ul,  over  which  atheism  is  wont  to  mood  in  solitude 
^d  silence :  but  atheism  is  sometimes  haunted  with 
forebodings  scarcely  less  confused,  or  less  unquiet, 
than  those  by  which  superstition  is  annoyed.    Su' 
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perstition  stands  aghast  at  the  punishment  reserved 
for  wicked  men  in  another  state ;  but  atheism  can- 
not disprove  the  possibility  of  such  a  state  to  all  * 
men,   accompanied  by  consciou^iess,  and  fraught 
with  evils,  equally  dreadful  in  degree,  and  even  in 
duration,  with  those  punishments.    Superstition  has 
often  preserved  men  from  crimes ;  but  atheism  teA^Js 
to  protect  them  from  weaknesses  only.  Superstition 
imposes  fresh  restraints  upon  the  sensual  appetites, 
though  it  may  often  let  loose  the  malignant  passions ; 
but  atheism  takes  away  many  restraints  from  those 
appetites,  without  throwing  checks  upon  those  pas- 
sions, under  many  circumstances  which  may  incite 
them  in  the  minds  of  its  votaries.     Superstition  is 
eager  from  a  vicious  excess  of  credulity ;  but  atheism 
is  often  obstinate  from  an  excess  of  incredulity, 
equally  vicious.     Superstition  is  sometimes  docile 
from  conscious  weakness;  but  atheism  is  always 
haughty  from  real  or  supposed  strength.    Super* 
stition  errs,  and  perverts  only  in  consequence  of 
error;  but  atheism  rejects,  and  for  the  most  part 
disdains  to  examine  after  rejection.     Superstition 
catches  at  appearances;   but  atheism  starts  back 
from  realities.    Superstition  may,  in  some  favorable 
moment,  be  awakened  to  the  call  of  truth;   but 
atheism   is  generally  deaf  to   the  voice  of  that 
"  charmer,  charm  she  never  so  wisely.**' — Dr  Parr. 
420. 

If  all  proce^  from  God,  so  must  the  qualities 
of  our  minds,  as  well  as  the  forms  of  our  bodies ; 
and  the  gifts  must  be  directed  by  His  will,  which 
shews  itself  in  the  variety  of  His  works,  as  well 
in  the  moral  as  the  natural  world. 

That  will  must  also  shew  itself  in  the  mode 
of  giving,  which  in  man  is  modified  by  a  due  pro- 
portion of  free  agency,  to  constitute  and  temper 
his  responsibility,  and  the  retributions  which  his 
use  of  it  shall  call  for.    This,  I  believe,  is  the  limit 
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of  6od'*s  predestination,  distinct  as  that  must  be 
from  his  prescience :  leaving  to  Him  the  full  exer- 
cise of  His  attributes,  and  to  man  the  exercise 
destined  for  him  of  his  free  agency. —  W.  Banby. 

421. 

This  is  the  security  of  us  creatures  who  live 
un'der  an  irresistible  and  uncontrollable  power,  that 
all  the  ways  and  proceedings  of  that  power  are  in 
loving  kindness,  righteousness,  and  judgment. — 
Dr  WAicAcote. 

422. 

Ileason  cannot  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  what 
it  does  not  comprehend;  but  there  are  matters, 
in  which  this  want  of  satisfaction  may  be  supplied 
by  the  feelings ;  so  it  is  in  religion,  which  addresses 
itself  to  both.  If  reason  were  perfectly  satisfied, 
there  would  be  no  operation  on  the  feelings,  or  at 
least,  not  of  that  sort  and  degree,  that  would  not 
interfere  with  our  free-agency,  or  with  that  trial  of 
our  feelings,  which  depends  upon  our  having  the 
power  over  them  that  free-agency  supposes.  With- 
out that  free-agency,  or  at  least,  a  sufficient  degree 
of  it,  (for  every  thmg  in  human  nature  is  limited) 
there  can  be  no  responsibility. — W.  Danby. 

423. 
I  think  we  cannot  repeat  that  passage  in  Scrip, 
ture,  "  Surely  there  is  a  God  who  governs  the 
earth,^^  without  being  sensible  that  the  assurance 
is  derived  from  a  mixture  of  reason  and  feeling,  , 
which  would  not  have  been  made  to  concur,  if 
the  action  of  each  had  not  been  necessary,  as  an 
aid  to  the  other. — W,  Banby. 

424. 

In  matters  of  sentiment,  the  grounds  of  assent 

or  rejection  must,  I  should  suppose,   differ  from 

those  of  mere  matter  of  fact ;  and  the  manner  and 

degree  of  assent  obtained  must  probably  depend 
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a  good  deal  upon  the  moral  inclination  of  the^ 
person  addressed.  Now  religion  is  chiefly  a  matter 
of  sentiment :  not  merely  the  judgment, '  but  all  the 
passions  are  concerned,  one  way  or  another,  in  its 
reception  or  rejection. —  W.  Danby.  / 

425. 

Our  wills  are  more  to  be  blamed  than  our 
natures :  perverse  wills  do  more  harm  in  the  world 
than  weak  heads. — Dr  WMchcote, 
426. 

It  grieves  me  more  than  I  can  say,  to  find  so 
much  intolerance ;  by  which  I  mean  over-estimating 
our  points  of  difference,  and  under-estimating  our 
points  of  agreement.  I  am  by  no  means  indifferent 
to  truth  and  error,  and  hold  my  own  opinions  as 
decidedly  as  any  man ;  which  of  course  implies  a 
conviction  that  the  opposite  opinions  sure  erroneous. 
In  many  cases  I  think  them  not  only  erroneous, 
but  mischievous ;  still  they  exist  in  men,  whom  I 
know  to  be  thoroughly  in  earnest,  fearing  God,  and 
loving  Christ,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  waste  of 
time,  which  we  can  ill  afford,  and  a  sort  of  quarrel 
"  by  the  way,^^  which  our  christian  vow  of  enmity 
against  moral  evil  makes  utterly  unseasonable,  when 
christians  suspend  their  great  business  and  loosen 
the  bond  of  their  union  with  each  other  by  venting 
fruitless  regrets  and  complaints  against  one  another'^s 
errors,  instead  of  labouring  to  lessen  one  another'^s 
sins.  For  coldness  of  spirit,  and  negligence  of  our 
duty,  and  growing  worldliness,  are  things  which  we 
should  thank  our  friends  for  warning  us  against ;  but 
when  they  quarrel  with  our  opinions,  which  we  con- 
scientiously hold,  it  merely  provokes  us  to  justify 
ourselves,  and  to  insist  that  we  are  right  and  they 
wrong. — Dr  Arnold. 

427. 

We  may  maintain  the  unity  of  verity  in  poini 
of  faith,  and  unity  of  charity  in  point  of  communion. 
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notwithstanding  all  differences  in  point  of  appre- 
hension.— Dt  Whichcote. 

428. 
The  essential  idea  of  opinion  seems  to  be,  that 
his  a  matter  about  which  doubt  can  reasonably  exists 
as  to  which  two  persons  can  without  absurdity  think 
differently.     The  existence  of  an  object  before  the 
eyes  of  two  persons  would  not  be  a  matter  of  opinion, 
nor  would  it  be  a  matter  of  opinion  that  twice  two 
are  four.    But  when  testimony  is  divided,  or  uncer" 
tain,  the  existence  of  a  fact  may  become  doubtful, 
and  therefore,  a  matter  of  opinion. — Lewis. 
429." 
It  seems  possible,  and  even  not  very  difficult, 
for  two  truly  candid  and  intelligent  persons  to  under- 
stand each  other  upon  any  subject. — Hartley. 
430. 
Things  may  be  viewed  in  such  different  lights^ 
that  it  is  possible  we  may  be  thought  to  contradict 
ourselves,  when  we  really  do  not. — W,  Daniy. 
431. 
True  unanimity  is  that  which  proceeds  from  a 
&ee  judgment  arriving  at  the  same  conclusion  after 
an  investigation  of  the  fact. — Bacon, 
432. 
Men^s  apprehensions  are  often  nearer  than  their 
expressions ;  they  may  mean  the  same  thing  when 
they  seem  not  to  say  the  same  thing. — Dr  Whichcote* 
433. 
I  remember  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that 
I  could  bring  my  master  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  word  opinion^  or.  how  a  point  could  be  dis- 
putable ;  because  reason  taught  us  to  affirm  or  deny 
only  when  we  are  certain,  and  beyond  otr  know- 
ledge we  cannot  do  either.     So  that  controver-^ 
sies,  disputes,  and  positiveness  in  false  and  dubi- 
ous propositions,   are  evils  unknoWn  among  the 
Houyhnhnms. — Dean  Swift. 
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434. 

Those  who  have  no  opinion  of  their  own,  are 
perhaps  the  most  likely  to  adopt  a  wrong  one,  or 
at  least  it  is  an  even  chance  whether  they  do  or 
not ;  for  being  incapable  of  forming  an  opmion  of 
their  own,  they  are  equally  so  of  distinguishing 
between  the  good  and  bad  which  they  meet  with  in 
others ;  and  this  incapacity  leaves  them  no  resource 
but  in  an  obstinate  adhesion  to  the  opinion  they 
may  happen  to  have  adopted. —  W.  Danhy. 
435. 

There  are  many  who  take  up  their  opinions 
without  having  been  incited  by  any  previous  doubt 
to  the  examination  of  the  subject  on  which  they 
have  formed  them.  They  have  no  idea  that  con- 
viction can  be  the  result  of  such  a  process.  These 
can  hardly  be  ranked  among  the  thinkers.  But 
what  is  curious  is,  that  those  who  so  take  up  their 
opinions,  are  often  the  most  obstinate  in  adhering  to 
them,  without  very  well  knowing  why.  These  then 
can  hardly  be  ranked  among  the  reasonable.  Instead 
of  having  "  proved  all  things,"  they  have  not  even 
proved  what  they  have  adopted.  Neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  of  these  rational  beings  seems  to  under- 
stand what  doubt  is:  they  jump  at  once  from 
perfect  ignorance  to  perfect  certitude,  or  what  they 
take  for  such.  They  can  hardly  say,  "  My  heart 
became  the  convert  of  my  head."*^ — W,  Danoy. 
436. 

Most  commonly  the  weakest  are  most  wilful ; 
and  they  that  have  the  least  reason,  have  the  most 
self-conceit. — Dr  Whichcote. 
437. 

A  man  has  as  much  right  to  use  his  own 
understanding  in  judging  of  truth,  as  he  has  a  right 
to  use  his  own  eyes  to  see  his  way;  therefore  it 
is  no  offence  to  another,  that  any  man  uses  his  own 
right. — Dr  Whichcoie. 
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438. 

Every  man  has  a  right  to  give  his  opinion,  and 
no  man  has  a  right  tb  dictate  to  others ;  if  the  first 
was  not  done,  there  could  be  no  discussion ;  if  the 
second  was  done,  all  discussion  would  be  precluded, 
or  something  worse  would  be  substituted  in  its  stead. 
—  TF.  Daf^. 

439. 

The  freest  possible  scope  should  be  ^ven  to  all 
the  opinions,  discussions,  and  investigations  of  the 
learned;  if  frail  they  will  fall,  if  right  they  will 
remain;  like  steam  they  are  dangerous  only  when 
pent  in,  restricted,  and  confined.  These  discor- 
dancies in  the  moral  world,  like  the  apparent  war 
of  the  elements  in  the  natural,  are  the  very  means  by 
which  wisdom  and  truth  are  ultimately  established 
in  the  one,  and  peace  and  harmony  in  the  other. — 
Laeon. 

440. 

I  persuade  myself  that  the  life  and  faculties  of 
man,  at  the  best  but  short  and  limited,  cannot  be 
employed  more  rationally  or  laudably  than  in  the 
search  of  knowledge:  and  especially  of  that  sort 
which  relates  to  our  duty,  and  conduces  to  our 
happiness.  In  these  enquiries,  therefore,  wherever 
I  perceive  any  glimmering  of  truth  before  me,  I 
readily  pursue  and  endeavour  to  trace  it  to  its  source, 
without  any  reserve  or  caution  of  pushing  the  dis- 
covery too  far,  or  opening  too  great  a  glare  of  it  to 
the  public.  1  look  upon  the  discovery  of  any  thing 
which  is  true,  as  a  valuable  acquisition  of  society, 
which  cannot  possibly  hurt  or  obstruct  the  good 
effect  of  any  other  truth  whatsoever :  for  they  all 
partake  of  one  common  essence,  and  necessarily 
coincide  with  each  other ;  and  like  the  drops  of  rain 
which  fall  separately  into  the  river,  mix  themselves 
at  once  with  the  stream,  and  strengthen  the  general 
current. — Dr  Middletan. 
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441. 
Though  menu's  reasons  and  opinions  vary,  as  do 
their  faces ;  yet  truth  is  homogeneous,  uniform,  and 
ever  of  the  same  complexion,  in  all  ages  and  nations. 
—Dr  T.  Fuller. 

442. 
With  regard  to  authority,  it  is  the  greatest 
weakness  to  attribute  infinite  credit  to  particular 
authors,  and  to  refuse  his  own  prerogative  to  Time, 
the  Author  of  all  authors,  and  therefore  of  all  au- 
thority.— Bacon. 

443. 
Disregard  for  the  mere  authoritv  of  great  names 
has  occasioned  most  of  our  best  things,  yet  is  com- 
monly viewed  with  the  utmost  suspicion  and  ill-will. 
Thus  it  was  with  Copernicus  on  reviving  the  Pytha- 
gorean doctrine  respecting  the  Solar  system ;  with 
Harvey  in  reference  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood ; 
not  to  mention  the  contempt  attached  to  Lord 
Bacon  by  so  many  writings  of  his  time.  Sir  Edward 
Coke  among  the  number,  for  disabusing  the  world 
of  the  speculative  absurdities  which  had  led  it 
astray.  The  Reformation  itself  was  nothing  but  an 
insurrection  of  individual  judgment  against  the  most 
extensive,  potent,  and  in  some  respects  most  vener- 
able authority  ever  exercised  by  man. — TT.  B,  Clu- 
low. 

444. 
Let  no  man,  upon  a  weak  conceit  of  sobriety  or 
an  ill-applied  moderation,  think  or  maintain  that  a 
man  can  search  too  far,  or  be  too  well  studied  in 
the  book  of  God's  word,  or  in  the  book  of  Grod's 
works, — divinity  or  philosophy:  but  rather  let  men 
endeavour  an  endless  progress  or  proficience  in  both: 
only  let  men  beware  that  they  apply  both  to  charity, 
and  not  to  swelling,  to  use,  and  not  to  ostentation; 
and  again,  that  they  do  not  unwisely  mingle  or  con- 
found these  learnings  together. — Bacon, 
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445. 
No  opinion  can  be  heretical  but  that  which  is 
not  true.  Conflicting  falsehoods  we  can  comprehend ; 
but  truths  can  never  war  against  each  other.  I 
affirm,  therefore,  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  results  of  our  enquiries,  provided  they  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  laborious  but  secure  road  of  honest 
induction.  In  this  way  we  may  rest  assured  that 
we  shall  never  arrive  at  conclusions  opposed  to  any 
truth,  either  physical  or  moral,  from  whatsoever 
source  that  truth  may  be  derived :  nay  rather  (as  in 
all  truth  there  is  a  common  essence),  that  new  dis- 
coveries will  ever  lend  support  and  illustration  to 
things  which  are  aheady  known,  by  giving  us  a 
larger  insight  into  the  universal  harmonies  of  nature. 
— Profe89or  Sedgwick. 

446. 
A  proper  estimation  and  acknowledgment  of 
the  difficulties  of  an  abstruse  question,  are,  perhaps, 
the  best  means  of  producing  an  agreement  between 
persons  who  entertain  opposite  opinions  upon  it.  It  is 
an  appeal  from  their  prejudices,  or  their  biasses,  to  the 
standard  of  reason  and  common  sense. — W.  Da'nhy. 

447. 
The  more  men  really  hnow^  the  more  they  will 
agree  together :  it  is  ignorance  that  breeds  disputes 
and  discord.  But  this  real  knowledge  must  first  be 
attained ;  and  perhaps  the  giving  and  receiving  it 
may  both  be  difficult.  Without  it  they  never  can 
understand  one  another ;  and  misunderstanding,  as 
I  have  said  before,  is  quarrelUng. —  W.  Danhy. 

448. 
As  long  as  there  are  different  degrees  of  under*- 
standing  among  men,  and  as  those  understandings 
are  influenced  by  their  passions,  so  long  will  it  be 
impossible  to  make  them  agree  upon  any  subject 
that  requires  a  ri^t  understanding  and  feeling  to 
judge  of  it. — W.  Danhy. 
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449. 
A  variety  of  opinions  seems  to  have  been  meaflt 
to  be  allowed  to  men ;  and  to  be  in  a  certain  degree 
disconnected  with  their  responsibility.  If  this  is 
the  case,  can  we  wonder  that  these  different  opinions 
(and  on  the  most  important  subjects)  should  admit 
of  that  defence  which  precludes  both  the  power  of 
absolute  refutation,  and  the  ri^t  of  determining  the 
merit  or  demerit  of  those   who  hold  them! — W, 

450. 
As  the  understanding  may  be  injured,  so  may 
the  opinions.  We  form  both  by  social  intercourse, 
and  thus  Society,  whether  good  or  bad,  tends  either 
to  form  or  to  impair  them.  It  is,  then,  above  all 
things  important,  to  choose  such  Society  whereby 
they  may  be  formed,  and  not  impaired;  and  the 
choice  cannot  be  properly  made,  if  they  have  not 
been  already  formed,  and  not  impaired.  In  this 
manner  the  whole  forms  a  circle ;  happy  those  who 
can  deviate  from  it  without  danger ! — Pascal. 

451. 
Live  not  on  opinions;  but  think  for  thyself,  and 
act  with  reason;  and  shun  carefully  the  contagion 
of  minds,  which  communicates  itself  by  the  ways 
and  manners  of  those  we  converse  with. — Dr  T. 
Fuller, 


What  we  think,  has  often  to  be  corrected  by 
what  we  ought  to  think.  I  do  not  mean  by  this, 
that  we  should  make  a  sacrifice  of  our  reason ;  but 
that  our  reason  should  examine  whatever  is  before 
it,  with  a  due  sense  of  our  own  limited  powers,  and 
that  the,  examination  should  not  be  a  partial  one. 
By  observing  this  rule,  if  we  are  not  always  sure  of 
making  a  right  decision,  we  may  at  least  be  pretty 
sure  of  not  making  a  wrong  one :  and  many  are  the 
cases  in  which  it  is  better  to  suspend  our  judgment, 
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Iban  to  run  the  risk  of  making  an  improper  use  of 
pt.  Suspending  our  judgment  is  not  suspending 
'[>ar  opinion;  for  I  believe  the  human  mind  is  so 
instituted,  that  it  cannot  help  forming  an  opinion 
^on  whatever  it  adverts  to — W.  Danhy. 

453. 
He  that  shortens  the  road  to  knowledge,  length- 
ens life ;  and  we  are  all  of  us  more  indebted  than 
we  believe  we  are,  to  that  class  of  writers  whom 
Johnson  termed  "  the  pioneers  of  literature,  doomed 
to  clear  away  the  dirt  and  the  rubbish,  for  those 
heroes  who  press  on  to  honour  and  to  victory,  with- 
out deigning  to  bestow  a  single  smile  on  the  humble 
drudge  that  facihtates  their  progress/' — Lacon, 

454. 

Some  writers  write  nonsense  in  a  clear  style, 
and  others  sense  in  an  obscure  one ;  some  can  rea- 
son without  being  able  to  persuade,  others  can  per- 
suade without  bemg  able  to  reason ;  some  dive  so 
deep  that  they  descend  into  darkness,  and  others 
soar  so  high  that  they  give  us  no  light ;  and  some 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  be  cutting  and  dry,  give  us 
only  that  which  is  cut  and  dried.  We  should 
labour  therefore,  to  treat  with  ease,  of  things  that 
are  difficult;  with  familiarity,  of  things  that  are 
novel;  and  with  perspicuity,  of  things  that  are 
profound. — Lacon. 

455. 

Condensation  results  from  the  mastery  of  a  sub- 
ject. It  is  imperfection  of  view  or  imbecility  that 
occasions  diffuseness ;  and  it  is  to  such  a  cause,  rather 
than  to  amplitude  of  resources  or  invention,  that  we 
owe  the  generality  of  bulky  tomes ;  for  great  books, 
like  large  skulls,  have  often  the  least  brains. — 
W.  B.  Clulow. 

456. 

Books  are  not  absolutely  dead  things,  but  do 
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contain  a  progeny  of  life  in  them,  to  be  as  active 
as  that  soul  was  whose  progeny  they  are ;  nay,  they 
do  preserve,  as  in  a  vial,  the  purest  efficacy  and 
extraction  of  that  living  intellect  that  bred  them. 
I  know  they  are  as  lively,  and  as  vigorously  pro- 
ductive as  those  fabulous  dragon'^s  teeth ;  and  being 
sown  up  and  down,  may  chance  to  bring  up  armed 
men.  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  unless  wariness 
be  used,  as  good  almost  kill  a  man  as  kill  a  book. 
Who  kills  a  man,  kills  a  reasonable  creature — God''s 
image,  but  he  who  destroys  a  good  book,  destroys 
reason  itself,  kills  the  image  of  God,  as  it  were,  in 
the  eye.  Many  a  man  lives  a  burden  to  the  earth : 
but  a  good  book  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a 
master  spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  pur- 
pose to  a  life  beyond  life.—- /oAn  Milim. 
457. 

Many  books  require  no  thought  from  those  who 
read  them,  and  for  a  very  simple  reason; — ^they 
made  no  such  demand  on  those  who  wrote  them. 
Those  works  therefore  are  the  most  valuable,  that 
set  our  thinking  faculties  in  the  fullest  operation. 
For  as  the  solar  light  calls  forth  all  the  latent 
powers,  and  dormant  principles  of  vegetation  con- 
tained in  the  kernel,  but  which,  without  such  a 
stimulus,  would  neither  have  struck  root  downwards, 
nor  borne  fruit  upwards,  so  it  is  with  the  light  that 
is  intellectual ;  it  calls  forthv  and  awakens  into 
energy  those  latent  principles  of  thought  in  the 
minds  of  others,  which  without  this  stimulus,  re- 
flection would  not  have  matured,  nor  examination 
improved,  nor  action  embodied. — Lacon. 
458. 

Were  all  books  reduced  to  their  quintessence, 
many  a  bulky  author  would  make  his  appearance 
in  a  penny  paper.  There  would  be  scarcely  any 
such  thing  in  nature  as  a  folio :  the  works  of  an 
age  would  be  contained  on  a  few  shelves ;  not  to 
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mention  millions  of  volumes  that  would  be  utterly 
annihilated. — A  ddison. 

459. 
We  shall  generally  find,  that  the  most  excellent 
books  in  any  art  or  science,  have  been  still  the 
smallest  and  most  compendious;  and  this  not  with- 
out ground  ;  for  it  is  an  argument  that  the  author 
was  a  master  of  what  he  wrote,  and  had  a  clear 
notion,  and  a  full  comprehension  of  the  subject 
before  him.  For  the  reason  of  things  lies  in  a  Uttle 
compass,  if  the  mind  could  at  any  time  be  so  happy 
as  to  light  upon  it :  most  of  the  writings  and  dis- 
courses in  the  world  are  but  illustration  and  rhe- 
toric, which  si^fies  as  much  as  nothing  to  a  mind 
eager  in  pursmt  after  the  causes  and  philosophical 
truth  of  things.— 2)r  T.  Fuller. 

460. 
By  only  seeking  and  perusing  what  is  truly 
excellent,  and  by  contemplating  always  this,  and 
this  alone,  the  mind  insensibly  becomes  accustomed 
to  it,  and  finds  that  in  this  alone  it  can  acquiesce 
with  content. — Harris, 

461. 
The  best  books  are  those  which  every  reader 
thinks  he  himself  could  have  written.   Nature,  which 
is  the  highest  excellence,  seems  famihar  and  level 
to  all. — Pascal. 

462. 
It  has  long  been  deemed  the  glory  of  Socrates, 
that  he  brought  Philosophy  from  the  schools  of  the 
learned  to  the  habitations  of  men — by  stripping  it 
of  its  technicaUties,  and  exhibiting  it  in  the  ordinary 
language  of  life.  There  is  no  one,  in  modern  times, 
who  has  possessed  the  talent  and  disposition,  for 
achievements  of  this  kind,  to  an  equal  extent  with 
Paley;  and  we  can  scarcely  conceive  any  one  to 
have  employed  such  qualities  with  greater  success. 
The  transmutation  of  metals  into  gold  was  the 
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supreme  object  of  the  alchemist^s  aspirations.  But 
Paley  had  acquired  a  more  enviable  power.  Know* 
ledge,  however  abstruse,  by  passing  through  his 
mind,  became  plain,  common  sense — stamped  with 
the  characters  which  insured  its  currency  in  the 
world. — Bp.  Turtan. 

463. 

It  may  perhaps  be  worth  while  to  remark,  that 
if  we  except  the  poets,  a  few  orators,  and  a  few  his- 
torians, the  far  greater  part  of  the  other  eminent 
men  of  letters,  both  of  Grreece  and  Bome,  appear 
to  have  been  either  public  or  private  teachers — 
generally  either  of  Phuosophy  or  Rhetoric. — Adam 
Smith, 

464. 

A  total  seclusion  from  the  world  must  of  course 
give  a  wrong  bias  to  our  opinions,  and  too  much 
mixing  with  it  will  leave  us  no  opinions  but  what 
we  borrow  from  others.  A  judicious  observer  will 
not  be  carried  away  by  the  tide  of  popular  opinion, 
nor  will  he  be  bound  by  the  long-worn  chains  of 
prejudice.  Sometimes  the  chief  proof  ihsX  we  give 
of  the  independence  of  our  opinions,  is  by  a  constant 
opposition  to  those  of  others.  We  may  fancy  this 
is  independence,  without  feeling  that  it  is,  in  fact,  a 
dependence  on  our  own  humour. — W.  Danby. 
465. 

The  studious  men,  while  they  continue  heaping 
up  in  their  memories  the  customs  of  past  ages,  fall 
insensibly  to  imitate  them,  without  any  manner  of 
consideration  how  suitable  they  are  to  times  and 
things.  In  the  ancient  authors  they  find  descrip 
tions  of  virtues  more  perfect  than  indeed  they  were. 
The  governments  are  represented  better ;  and  the 
ways  of  life  pleasanter  than  they  really  deserved. 
Upon  this,  these  bookish  men  straight  compare 
what  they  read,  with  what  they  see ;  and  there  be- 
holding nothing  so  heroically  transcendent,  because 
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they  are  able  to  m^k  all  the  spots  as  well  as  beau- 
ties of  everything  that  is  so  close  to  their  sight ; 
they  presently  begin  to  despise  their  own  times,  to 
exalt  the  past,  to  contemn  the  virtues,  and  aggra- 
vate the  vices  of  their  country,  not  endeavouring  to 
amend  them,  but  by  such  examples  as  are  now  im-* 
practicable,  by  reason  of  the  alteration  of  men  and 
manners. — JDr  T.  FvUer. 

466. 
Many  monkish  writers,  who  being  much  retired 
firom  the  world,  having  much  leisure,  and  few  books, 
did  spin  out  every  subject  into  wandering  mazes, 
and  airy  speculations. — Dr  T.  Fuller. 

467. 
Wholesome  meats  to  a  vitiated  stomach  differ 
little  or  nothing  from  unwholesome ;  and  best  books 
to  a  naughty  mind  are  not  unapplicable  to  occa- 
sions of  evil.  Bad  meats  will  scarce  breed  good 
nourishment  in  the  healthiest  concoction;  but 
herein  the  difference  is  of  bad  books,  that  they  to  a 
discreet  and  judicious  reader  serve  in  many  respects 
to  discover,  to  confute,  to  forewarn,  and  to  illus- 
trate.— John  Milton. 

468. 
There  is  a  debt  due  to  those  who  come  after  us, 
and  it  is  the  historian^s  of&ce  to  punish,  though  he 
eannot  correct.  Where  he  cannot  give  patterns  to 
imitate,  he  must  give  examples  to  deter. — Letters 
ofJtmius. 

469. 
The  historian  commands  attention,  and  rewards 
it,  by  selecting  the  more  brilliant  circumstances  of 
great  events,  by  unfolding  the  characteristic  quali- 
ties of  eminent  personages,  and  by  tracing  well- 
known  effects  through  all  the  obliquities,  and  all  the 
recesses,  of  their  secret  causes. — Vr  Parr. 

470. 
From  the  early  occurrences  of  life,  as  they 
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influence  the  conduct  of  extraordinary  men,  the^ 
biographer  collects  such  scattered  rays  as  may  be 
concentrated  into  one  bright  assemblage  of  tnith 
upon  the  character  which  he  has  undertaken  to 
delineate. — Dr  Parr. 

471. 

If  an  editor  unites  a  large  share  of  accuracy, 
even  with  a  moderate  portion  of  erudition;  if  he 
collects  materials  with  industry,  and  uses  them  with 
judgment ;  if  he  distinguishes  between  ingenuity  and 
refinement,  and  separates  useful  information  from 
ostentatious  pedantry,  he  will  have  a  claim  to  public 
favor,  though  he  should  not  possess  the  exquisite, 
taste  of  a  Ueyne,  the  profound  erudition  of  a  Hem- 
sterhuis,  or  the  keen  penetration  of  a  Person. — Dr 
Parr. 

472. 

Compilation  is  a  task  of  far  ^eater  difficulty  than 
the  production  of  what  is  original ;  though  there  is 
no  comparison  between  their  intellectual  merit  or 
their  praise,  whatever  may  be  the  case  as  to  their 
respective  utility.  It  is  in  literature  as  in  life ;  the 
most  laborious  departments  are  the  most  necessary, 
yet  often  the  least  appreciated  or  lucrative. —  W,  B, 
Pluhw. 

473. 

It  is  a  doubt  whether  mankind  are  most  in- 
debted to  those  who,  like  Bacon  and  Butler,  dig 
the  gold  from  the  mine  of  literature,  or  to  those 
who,  like  Paley,  purify  it,  stamp  it,  fix  its  real 
value,  and  give  it  currency  and  utility.  For  all  the 
practical  purposes  of  life,  truth  might  as  well  be  in' 
a  prison  as  in  the  folio  of  a  schoolman,  and  those 
who  release  her  from  her  cobwebbed  shelf,  and 
teach  her  to  live  with  men,  have  the  merit  of  Uher- 
atinfff  if  not  of  discovering  her. — Lacan. 
474. 

The  extremes  of  human  knowledge  may  be  con- 
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sidered  as  founded,  on  the  one  hand,  purely  upon 
leason,  and  on  the  other,  purely  on  sense.  Now,  a 
?ery  large  portion  of  our  knowledge,  and  what  in 
&ct  may  be  considered  as  the  most  important  part 
of  it,  lies  between  these  two  extremes,  and  results 
from  a  union  or  mixture  of  them,  that  is  to  say,  con- 
dsts  of  the  application  of  rational  principles  to  the 
phaenomena  presented  by  the  objects  of  nature.— « 
Dr  Pnmt. 

475. 

Perfect  proof  requires  perfect  comprehension ; 
what  we  can  only  partially  comprehend,  we  can  only 
have  partial  proof  of;  because  the  full  proof  must 
be  adequate  to  the  thing  which  is  to  be  proved,  so 
that  both  will  be  incomprehensible  by  us :  but  if  the 
proof  of  a  thing  in  itself  incomprehensible  by  us,  rises 
as  high  as  our  comprehension  can  reach,  we  ought 
to  attribute  the  deficiency  of  proof  that  may  be 
necessary  for  our  perfect  conviction,  not  to  the 
defect  of  probability  (capabiUty  of  being  proved)  in 
the  thins  itself,  but  to  our  own  incompetency  to 
receive  the  full  proof  of  it.  To  defective  intelligence, 
then,  proof  proportionately  defective  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  make  a  thing  probable ;  that  is,  such  as 
may  be  proved. — W.  Vanby. 
476. 

The  strongest  arguments  on  any  subject  will  be 
of  no  avail,  imless  there  is  some  disposition  in  the 
mind  to  receive  them :  so  much  are  our  feelings  con- 
cerned in  our  opinions. —  W.  Dwnhy. 
477. 

Conclusions  from  partial  reasoning  often,  per- 
Yasp^  always,  make  more  difficulties  than  they  remove. 
— W.  Dmiyy. 

478.  ^ 

The  evidence  of  others  is  not  comparable  ta 
personal  experience :  nor  is,  ''  I  heard,^^  so  good  as 
*'  1  saw." — Chinese  Maxim. 
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479. 

We  are  often  inclined  to  ascribe  an  effect  to 
one  cause,  when  it  may  be  owing  to  a  combination 
of  many.     In  reasoning  thus  we  may  often  lose 
ground  instead  of  gaining  it. —  W,  Danby. 
480. 

Testimony  is  like  an  arrow  shot  from  a  long 
bow,  the  force  of  it  depends  on  the  strength  of  the 
hand  that  draws  it :  argvment  is  like  an  arrow  from 
a  cross-bow,  which  has  great  force  though  shot  by  a 
child, — Baem. 

481. 

He  that  gives  reason  for  what  he  saith,  has  done 
what  is  fit  to  be  done,  and  the  most  that  can  be 
done:  he  that  gives  not  reason,  speaks  nothing, 
though  he  saith  never  so  much. — Dr  Whichoote. 
482. 

I  can  hardly  believe  that  a  person  who  is  unfair 
in  argumentation  will  be  honest  in  practical  affisdrs, 
under  circumstances  of  temptation.  If  it  were  not 
that  ignorance,  like  age,  has  its  privileges,  and  can 
play  strange  tricks,  and  that  man,  instead  of  being 
defined  a  thinking  animal,  might  more  properly  he 
termed  an  unthinking  one,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
avoid  the  suspicion  that  the  way  in  which  some 
argue  implies,  as  it  assuredly  tends  to  produce,  an 
utter  corruption  of  moral  principle.  There  is  nothing 
in  a  course  of  dissipation,  or  religious  negligence, 
that  so  blunts  all  perception  of  right  and  wrong,  as 
the  bigotry  which  will  not  open  its  eyes  to  evidence, 
and  the  sophistry  that  defends  what  reason  has 
pronounced  untenable. — W.  B,  Oluhw, 
483. 

He  that  makes  a  question  where  there  is  no 
doubt,  must  take  an  answer  where  there  is  no 
reason. — 

484. 

Be  always  so  precisely  true  in  whatsoever  thou 
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lelatest  of  thy  own  knowledge  that  thou  mayest 
^t  an  undoubted  and  settled  reputation  of  vera- 
-^ty  ;  and  thou  wilt  have  this  advantage,  that  every 
body  will  believe  (without  further  proof)  whatso- 
ever thou  affirmest  be  it  never  so  strange.— />r  T. 
Fuller. 

485. 

Let  us  be  assured  of  the  matter  of  fact,  before 
we  trouble  ourselves  with  enquiring  into  the  cause. 
It  is  true,  that  this  method  is  too  slow  and  dull  for 
the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  who  run  naturally  to 
the  cause,  and  pass  over  the  truth  of  the  matter  of 
fact ;  but  for  my  part,.  I  will  not  be  so  ridiculous  as 
to  find  out  a  cause  for  what  is  not. — Dr  T,  Fuller. 
^  486. 

One  plain  positive  proof  is  a  better  reason  to 
believe  anything,  than  a  hundred  objections  against 
it  are,  not  to  believe  it ;  because  since  it  is  confessed 
on  all  hands,  that  our  knowledge  is  very  imperfect, 
it  £S  no  reason  to  disbelieve  what  we  do  know,  and 
what  we  are  as  certain  of  as  we  can  be  of  anything, 
because  there  are  some  things  relating  to  the  same 
subject,  which  we  do  not  know :  and  therefore  unless 
the  objection  be  as  positive  and  evident  as  the  proof 
is,  we  may  very  reasonably  acknowledge,  that  there 
are  some  difficulties,  which  we  do  not  understand, 
and  yet  may  very  reasonably  believe  on  as  we  did. — 
Dr  T.  Fuller. 

487. 

Oceans  of  ink,  and  reams  of  paper,  and  disputes 
infinite  might  have  been  spared,  if  wranglers  had 
avoided  lighting  the  torch  of  strife  at  the  wrong 
end ;  since  a  tenth  part  of  the  pains  expended  in 
attempting  to  prove  the  why^  the  where^  and  the 
wheuy  certain  events  have  happened,  would  have 
been  more  than  sufficient  to  prove  that  they  never 
happened  ai  oM.-^Lacon. 
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488.  ^      • 

He  who  leaves  a  certainty  for  an  unoertaintj, 

undoes  the  former,  and  renders  the  latter  useless. — 

Chanakya. 


Those  who  support  startling  paradoxes  in  soci- 
ety, must  expect  severe  treatment.  By  the  articles 
of  war,  the  conquerors  never  spare  those  who  main- 
tain indefensible  positions. 

490. 
A  wrong  principle  of  judgment  multiplies  ab- 
surdities or  mistakes  in  proportion  to  the  period  of 
its  exercise. — W,  B,  CltUaw, 
491. 
The  sense  of  our  ignorance,  or  at  least  of  our 
limited  knowledge,   may  be  itself  a  preservative 
against  scepticism ;  for  it  should  teach  us  to  confine 
our  conclusions  within  the  limits  of  that  knowledge; 
and  to  make  the  evidence  that  we  can  comprehend 
the  ground  of  our  belief  of  what  we  cannot. — 
W.  Danby. 

492. 
There  are  some  conclusions  that  solve  every 
thing  without  explaining  any  thing.     Such  is  our 
reference  to  supreme  wisdom  and  power,  to  supply 
our  want  of  efficient  causes,  and  our  inability  to 
reconcile  apparent  contrarieties. — W.  Danby. 
493. 
A  false  conclusion  is  an  error  in  argument,  not 
a  breach  of  \eracity,'-r-Letter8  of  Junius. 
494. 
General  conclusions  should  never  be  formed  mihr 
out  some  attention  at  least  to  the  details  which  must 
necessarily  be  connected  with  them. — W.  Danby. 
495. 
Nothing  is  so  difficult  as  tracing  effects  up  to 
their  causes,  nothing  so  easy  as  the  invention  of 
causes  for  effects. 
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496. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  effects  to  react  with 
double  force  upon  their  causes:  and  when  this 
happens,  all  of  them  conspire  to  the  increase  of 
those  evils  which  they  respectively  produce. — Dr 
Parr. 

497. 

We  are  apt  to  imagine  that  we  have  a  full  know- 
ledge of  what  is  fanmiar  to  our  observation,  not 
considering  how  superficial  that  observation  is :  and 
consequently  how  imperfect  is  all  our  knowledge.-^ 
W.  Damby. 

498.^ 

None  can  judge  well  of  things  of  importance  who 
doth  not  thoroughly  know  all  the  particulars ;  be- 
cause often  one  circumstance,  and  that  the  least, 
doth  alter  the  whole  case.  Yet  I  tell  thee,  that 
one  doth,  often  judge  well,  who  is  only  acquainted 
with  the  generals ;  and  the  same  man  shall  judge 
worse  when  he  halli  heard  the  particulars ;  because, 
if  a  man's  head  be  not  very  sound,  and  free  from 
passions,  he  is  readily  confused,  and  doth  vary, 
hearing  many  particulars. — Gmcdardmi. 
499. 

What  is  sophistry!  It  is  in  using  arguments 
ihat  are  in  opposition  to  reason ;  but  those  who  do 
not  think  deeply  or  fairly  enough  to  see  how  far 
arguments  are  reconcileable  to  reason,  will  be  apt  to 
caB  those  sophistical  that  are  in  fact  so  reconcileable 
to,  and  even  those  that  perfectly  accord  with,  reason. 
— W.  Dsmhf. 

600. 

It  is  a  dangerous  and  pernicious  thing  to  disguise 
or  pervert  truth  in  any  case :  but  to  avoid  this,  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  all  that  is  con- 
nected with  it,  should  be  fairly  and  judiciously  con- 
sidered.—  W,  Danhy, 

12 
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601. 

The  noblest  spirits  are  most  sensible  of  the 
possibility  of  error,  and  the  weakest  do  most  hardJy 
lay  down  an  error. — Dr  Whichcote. 
502. 

Dogmatism  and  obstinacy  are  the  natural  oon- 
sequenees  of  partial  decisions,  or  rather  the  causes 
of  them ;  for  when  one  side  or  part  of  a  question 
only  is  examined,  there  can  be  no  comparatiye,  and 
consequently  no  satisfactory  judgment  formed. — 
W.  Danby. 

503. 

We  all  love  to  be  in  the  right.  Granted.  We 
like  exceedingly  to  have  right  on  our  side,  but  are 
not  always  particularly  anxious  about  being  on  the 
side  of  right.  We  like  to  be  in  the  right  when  we 
are  so ;  but  we  do  not  like  it,  when  we  are  in  the 
wrong.  At  least  it  seldom  happens  that  anybody, 
after  emerging  from  childhood,  is  very  thankful  to 
those  who  are  kind  enough  to  take  trouble  for  the 
sake  of  guiding  him  from  the  wrong  to  the  right. 
Few  in  any  age  have  been  able  to  join  heartily  in 
the  magnanimous  declaration  uttered  by  Socrates 
in  the  Gorgias :  /  (im  one  who  would  gladly  be 
refuted^  if  I  should  my  anythinff  not  true^ — and 
would  gladly  refwte  another^  should  he  say  anything 
not  true^ — bvit  would  no  less  gladly  be  refuted,  than 
refute.  For  I  deem  it  a  greater  advantage ;  inas- 
much, as  it  is  a  greater  advantage  to  be  freed  from 
the  greatest  of&oils,  than  to  free  another;  and  nothing^ 
I  conceive^  is  so  great  an  evil  as  a  false  opinion  of 
matters  of  moral  concemmsnt. — Cruesses  at  Truth, 
504. 

False  reasoners  are  often  best  confuted  by 
ffiving.  them  the  full  swing  of  their  own  absurd- 
ities. Some  arguments  may  be  compared  to  wheels, 
where  half  a  turn  will  put  every  thing  upside  down 
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that   is  attached  to  their  peripheries ;   but  if  we 
eomplete  the  circle,  all  things  will  be  just  where 
we  found  them.     Hence,  it  is  common  to  say,  that 
arguments  that  prove  too  much,  prove  nothing.    I 
once  heard  a  gentleman  ai&rm,  that  all  mankind 
were  governed  by  a  strong. and  over-ruling  influence, 
which  determined  all  their  actions,  and  over  which 
they  had  no  control ;  and  the  inference  deducible 
from  such  a  position  was,  that  there  was  no  dis- 
tinction between  virtue  and  vice.     Now,  let  us  give 
this  mode  of  reasoning  full  play.    A  murderer  is 
brought  belTore  a  judge,  and  sets  up  this  strong  and 
over-ruling  propensity  in  justification  of  his  crime. 
Now,  the  judge,  even  if  he  admitted  the  plea,  must, 
on  the  criminal's  own  showing,  condemn  him  to 
death.     He  would  thus  address  the  prisoner :  You 
had  a  strong  propensity  to  commit  a  murder,  and 
this,  you  say,  must  do  away  the  guilt  of  your  crime; 
but  /  have  a  strong  propensity  to  hkng  you  for  it, 
and  this,  I  say,  must  also  do  away  with  the  guilt  of 
your  punishment. — Lacan, 
505. 
What  are  called  parallel  cases  are  dangerous 
things  in  argumentation,  especially  when  pushed  to 
excess  as  they  are  liable  to  be.    Few  methods  of 
illustration  or  proof  are  more  futile,  or  more  open 
to  the  attacks  of  a  subtile  polemic.     The  remark  of 
Lord  Chesterfield,  in  censure  of  those  who  in  ordi- 
nary conversation  resort  to  supposed  parallels  from 
antiquity,  is  applicable  to  most  similar  expedients 
to  set  off  truth,  error,  or  personal  consequence. 
"  There  never  were^  since  the  creation  of  the  worlds 
two  ccues  exactly  parallel.'*''    He  adds,  however, 
with  much  sense,  ^^  Take  into  your  consideration^  if 
you  please^  cases  seemingly  analogous ;  but  take  them 
as  helps  only^  not  as  guides!"^    Even  if  the  outward 
circumstances  of  any  given  events  were  strictly 
alike,  the  state  of  the  agents  and  of  society  at  the 
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time  will  always  be  found  different,  from  the  per- 
petual flux  and  peculiarity  of  all  minds,  individual 
or  collective. — W.  B.  Cltdoto. 
506. 

It  would  be  one  of  the  nicest  of  problems,  re- 
quiring for  its  solution  consummate  skill  both  in 
physiology  and  in  ethics,  to  determine,  in  certain 
cases,  the  lines  which  separate  mental  aberration 
from  idiosyncrasy  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  moral 
delinquency  on  the  other. — W.  B.  Olulaw. 
507. 

All  truth  consists  in  the  relation  of  our  ideas 
to  each  other,  or  in  the  conformity  of  those  ideas 
to  external  objects ;  and  wheresoever  that  relation, 
or  that  conformity  exists,  the  ideas  belonging  to 
either  are  unalterably  just,  and  the  proposition  ex- 
pressing those  ideas  must  for  ever  be  true. — J)r 
Farr. 

•  508. 

Truth  and  understanding  are  not  such  wares  as 
to  be  monopolized  and  traded  in  by  tickets,  and 
statutes,  and  standards. — John  MiUon. 
509. 

The  mass  of  diversified  truths  which  lie  beneath 
the  outward  appearances  of  things,  never  enters  into' 
the  imagination  of  the  generality ;  as  when  the  eye 
gazes  on  the  wide  and  uniform  surface  of  the  ocean, 
it  little  dreams  perhaps  of  the  rocks  and  valleys, 
the  beds  of  cqral,  or  the  forests  which  sleep  below, 
or  of  the  living  prodigies  that  people  and  replenish 
its  interior  recesses. —  W.  B,  Olulow. 
510. 

Truth  of  whatever  kind  is  only  fact  or  reality. 
But  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  mankind  are  much 
fonder  of  fiction  than  of  reality;  all  false  sentiments 
being  so  many  fictions  or  fancies  in  place  of  facts. 
One  reason  may  be,  that  there  is  often  considerable 
difficulty  in  arriving  at  facts,  but  little  or  none  ia 
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kkiDg  up  with  some  vague  or  apparent  resem- 
Uances. — W.  B,  Chihw, 

511. 

Error  is  sometimes  so  nearly  allied  to  truth, 

that  it  blends  with  it  as  imperceptibly  as  the  colours 

rf  the  rainbow  fade  into  each  other — W.  B.  Clulow. 

512. 

I       Truth  itself  has  not  sufficient  charms  to  captivate 

I  the  vulgar,  but  must  be  vested  in  mystery,  or  in- 

i  Tested  with  adventitious  ornaments  or  attractions,  to 
strike  the  popular  taste.    An  unsophisticated  mind 

I  loves  truth  for  its  very  simplicity. —  W.  B.  Cltdow. 
513. 

:  Physicians  tell  us  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
difference  between  taking  a  medicine,  and  the  medi- 
cine getting  into  the  constitution.  A  difference  not 
unlike  which,  obtains  with  respect  to  those  great 

I  inoral  propositions,  which  ought  to  form  the  direct- 
ing principles  of  human  conduct.  It  is  one  thing 
to  assent  to  a  proposition  of  this  sort ;  another,  and 

I  a  very  different  thing,  to  have  properly  imbibed  its 
influence. — Foley.         ' 

I  SI*- 

There  are  things  which,  if  we  do  not  see,  we 

ought  to  feel :  and  such  feeling,  when  sanctioned 

by  reason,  the  proverb  rightly  describes  as  being 

"the  truth."     If  we  have  not  that  feeling,  we  can 

have  no  perception  of  them :  truth  itself  will  be  lost 

uponus.— JF.  2>(m6y. 

516. 

Many  talk  of  the  truth,  which  never  sounded 
the  depth  from  whence  it  springeth ;  and  therefore 
when  they  are  led  thereunto  they  are  soon  weary, 
^  men  drawn  from  those  beaten  paths  wherewith 
™y  have  been  inured.-r-J5roo*^r. 
516. 

Truth  enters  into  the  heart  of  man  when  it  is 
^'^Pty,  and  clean,  and  still;. but  when  the  mind 
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is  shaken  with  passion  as  with  a  storm,  you  canr 
never  hear  the  voice  of  the  ckartMr  though  he  chamk 
never  so  wisely, — Bp.  Jeremy  Tayhr. 
517. 

It  is  only  by  comparison  that  we  can  judge  of 
any  thing :  absolute  knowledge  is  not  given  as  ta 
possess ;  the  knowledge  of  truth,  especially  of  the 
highest  truths,  must  te  progressive :  let  us  then  not 
quarrel  with  the  slowness  of  our  progress,  or  with 
the  imperfection  of  our  convictions ;  but  doing  what 
we  can  to  improve  them,  let  us  v^t  with  patience 
for  their  final  accomplishment. — W.  Danhy. 
518. 

Truth  conquers  by  itself;  opinion,  by  foreign 
aids. — JSpictetus. 

619. 

If  you  seek  truth,  you  will  not  seek  to  conquer 
by  all  possible  means :  and,  when  you  have  found 
truth,  you  will  have  a  security  against  being  con- 
quered.— Epictetus. 

520. 

Truth  is  simple  and  uniform :  the  suggestions 
which  it  offers  to  the  mind  must  in  some  respects, 
and  those  the  most  material,  be  so  too. — W.  Dmby, 
521. 

The  grand  and  indeed  only  character  of  truth, 

is  its  capability  of  enduring  the  test  of  universal 

experience,  and  coming  unchanged  out  of  every 

possible  form  of  fair  discussion. — Sir  W,  J.  Herschel, 

522. 

Each  truth  is  convictive  of  some  error;  and 
each  truth  helps  on  the  discovery  of  another. — Dt 
Whiehcote. 

623. 

If  the  mind  of  man  is  continually  in  search  of 
truth,  every  suggestion  of  his  reason  and  feelings 
united,  most  have  a  tendency  towards  the  percep- 
tion of  it. — W.  Dwnhy. 
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524. 
The  greatest  truths  are  the  simplest,  and  so  are 
the  greatest  men. — Guesses  at  Truth. 
525. 
Those  truths  'which  are  most   useful  and  ex- 
cellent, are  also  most  obvious  and   intelligible:    I 
I  set  little  value  on  those  curiosities  and  subtleties, 
which  are  too  fine  for  common  apprehensions. — 
Dr  T.  Fuller. 

626. 
I  give  thoughts  words,  and  words  truth,   and 
troth  boldness.    He  whose  honest  freedom  makes 
it  his  virtue  to  speak  what  he  thinks,  makes  it  his 
necessity  to  speak  what  is  good. — Dr  T.  Fuller. 
527. 
A  person  is  not  to  estimate  his  influence  by  the 
degree  of  external  deference  which  he  obtains.    A 
better  proof  of  influence  is  undesigned  imitation,  or 
the  adoption  of  a  line  of  conduct  in  unison  with  his 
maxims  or  practice. —  W.  B.  Clulow. 
528. 
He,  in  whom  talents,  genius,  and  principle  are 
united,  will  have  a  firm  mind,  in  whatever  embar- 
rassment he  may  be  placed ;  will  look  steadily  at 
the  most  undefined  shapes  of  di£Bculty  and  danger, 
of  possible*  mistake  or  mischance ;   nor  will  they 
appear  to  him  more  formidable  than  they  really 
are.    Per  his  attention  is  not  distracted — he  has 
hut  one  business,  and  that  is  with  the  object  before 
nim.    Neither  in  general  conduct  nor  in  particular 
emergencies  are  his  plans  subservient  to  consider- 
ations of  reward,  estate,  or  title ;  these  are  not  to 
nave  precedence  in  his  thoughts,  to  govern  his 
actions,  but  to  follow  in  the  tram  of  duty. — William 
WordsiDorth. 

529. 
A  man  of  principle  looks  at  two  sides  of  a  thing, 
"0  see  which  is  wrong  and  which  is  right :  a  man  of 
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the  world  turns  it  on  eveiy  side,  to  see  which  he    I 
can  make  the  most  of. —  W.  DaiAy. 
680. 

Harmony  may  be  resolved  into  simplicity,  from 
which  all  emanates :  unless,  indeed,  we  are  to  call 
it  the  highest  possible  degree  of  concentration.  Do 
not  men'^s  characters  become  more  estimable,  as 
they  are  more  simple  \  For  what  is  simplicity  but 
truth?— PT.Daniy. 

631. 

The  truly  great  consider  first,  how  they  may 
gain  the  approbation  of  Ood ;  and  secondly,  that  of 
their  own  conscience ;  having  done  this,  they  would 
then  willingly  conciliate  the  good  opinion  of  their 
fellow-men.  But  the  truly  little  reverse  the  thing ; 
the  primary  object  with  them  is  to  secure  the  ap- 
plause of  their  fellow-men,  and  having  effected  this, 
the  approbation  of  God,  and  their  own  conscience, 
may  follow  on  as  they  can. — Lctcon. 
532. 

Wherever  I  find  a  man  despising  the  false  esti- 
mates of  the  vulgar,  and  daring  to  aspire,  in  senti- 
ment, in  language,  and  in  conduct,  to  what  the 
highest  wisdom  through  all  ages  has  sanctioned  as 
most  excellent,  to  him  I  unite  myself  by  a  sort  of 
necessary  attachment;  and,  if  I  am  so  favoured  by 
nature  or  destiny,  that,  by  no  exertion  or  labour  of 
my  own,  I  can  attain  this  summit  of  worth  and 
honour,  yet  no  power  of  heaven  or  earth  shall  hinder 
me  from  looking  with  affection  and  reverence  upon 
those  who  have  thoroughly  attained  this  glory,  or 
appear  engaged  in  the  successful  pursuit  of  it. — 
John  MilUm. 

638. 

From  my  youth  upward  to  the  present  moment, 
I  never  deserted  a  private  friend,  nor  violated  a 
public  principle.  I  have  been  the  slave  of  no  patron, 
and  the  drudge  of  no  party.    I  formed  my  political 
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opinions  without  the  smallest  regard,  and  have 
acted  upon  them  with  an  utter  disregard  to  per- 
sonal emolument  and  professional  honors — for  many 
and  the  best  years  of  my  existence  I  endured  very 
irksome  toil,  and  "  suffered"  very  galling  "  need,"'^ — 
measuring  my  resources  by  my  wants,  I  now  so 
^abound"  as  to  unite  a  competent  income  with  an 
independent  spirit, — and,  above  all,  looking  back  to 
this  life,  and  onward  to  another,  I  possess  that 
inward  ^^  peace  of  mind,  which  the  world  can  neither 
give  nor  take  away." — Dr  Parr, 
534. 

There  are  many  who  cultivate  appearances, 
while  they  nefflect  the  heart.  There  are  others  who 
cultivate  the  heart,  but  somewhat  neglect  appear- 
ances. Both  are  in  the  wrong,  though  the  former 
are  incalculably  more  so.  I  will  endeavour  to  regard 
what  is  internal,  so  as  to  secure  the  approbation  of 
God:  I  will  so  far  pay  attention  to  what  is  exteriory 
as  not  justly  to  incur  the  disapprobation  of  man. — 
W.B.Cluhw. 

536. 

Beading  maketh  a  full  man ;  conference  a  ready 
111^,  and  writing  an  exact  man  ;  and,  therefore,  if  a 
jnan  write  little,  he  had  need  have  a  great  memory; 
rf  he  confer  little,  he  had  need  have  a  present  wit ; 
^d  if  he  read  little,  he  had  need  of  much  cunning, 
to  seem  to  know  what  he  doth  not. — Bacon. 

536. 
.  Thou  mayst  make  thyself  more  learned  by  read- 
^g;  but  wiser  only  by  acting.  Spend  not  all  thy 
^gour  in  discipline,  m  the  dressmg-room  of  the 
soul;  but  step  out  into  the  world,  and  live  as  well 
^i^VDk.—Dr  T.  Fuller. 

537. 

All  error,  as  well  as  vice,  is  the  offspring  of 
imperfect  views.  It  does  not  hence  follow,  as  some 
'^y  insinuate,  that  there  would  be  as  much  virtue 
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in  the  world  as  knowledge,  but  that,  in  any  particu- 
lar case,  virtue  would  be  insured  by  a  clear  and 
comprehensive  discernment  of  the  truth  relating  to 
the  subject.  ^^  Certain  it  is,^^  says  Lord  Bacon, 
^'  that  Veritas  and  bonitcu  differ  but  as  the  seal  and 
the  print ;  for  truth  prints  goodness ;  and  they  be 
the  clouds  of  error,  which  descend  in  the  storms  of 
passions  and  perturbations.**" — W.  B.  Gltdow. 
638. 

A  man  in  whose  manners  there  is  no  simplicity, 
and  whose  every  word  seems  to  have  been  studied, 
is  more  to  be  shunned  than  a  viper. — TAeophrasttu. 
539. 

If  the  habit  of  falsehood  be  once  contracted,  the 
whole  moral  system  is  immediately  endangered. — 
DrFarr. 

540. 

Men,  in  general,  are  pleased  in  finding  out  ex- 
cuses for  their  own  faults. — Epictetus. 
541. 

He  that  is  good  will  infallibly  become  better, 
and  he  that  is  bad  will  as  certainly  become  worse ; 
for  vice,  virtue,  and  time,  are  three  things  that  never 
stand  still. — Lacon. 

542. 

None  can  tell  what  that  man  will  do,  who  dares 
to  vary  from  ri^ht :  for  by  the  same  authority,  that 
he  varies  from  it  in  one  instance,  he  may  in  all. — 
JJr  Whichcote. 

543. 

The  discipline  of  the  mind,  by  a  right  conduct  in 
ordinary  cases,  is  the  best  security  against  error 
and  defect  in  those  which  are  extraordinary. — Dr 
Parr. 

544. 

Do  not  consider  any  vice  as  trivial,  and  therefore 
practise  it :  do  not  consider  any  virtue  as  unimport- 
ant, and  therefore  neglect  it. — Chinese  maxim. 
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54i5. 
A  propensity  to  scandal  may  partly  proceed 
from  an  inability  to  distinguish  the  proper  objects 
rf  censure :  the  many  occasions  there  are  for  this 
might  very  well  save  us  the  trouble  of  seeking  for 
objects  of  scandal.  Judicious  censure  is  no  more 
than  just  discrimination ;  scandal  confounds  all  dis* 
tinctions,  in  disabling  us  from  making  them;  and 
it  destroys  all  the  value  both  of  our  praise  and  our 
Uame. — W,  Daniy. 

646. 
Does  not  detraction  originate  in  the  common 
observation,  that  ^^  the  censure  of  others  is  a  tacit 
approbation  of  ourselves'*'?  Is  not  the  spirit  of  de- 
traction peculiar  to  narrow  minds, — to  wisdom  in  its 
own  conceit  i — Basil  Montagu. 

547. 
Caprice  is  a  vice  of  the  temper  which  increases 
faster  than  any  other  by  indulgence ;  it  often  spoils 
the  best  qualities  of  the  heart ;  and,  in  particular 
situations,  degenerates  into  the  most  insufferable 
tyranny. 

648. 
There  is  a  troublesome  humour  some  men  have, 
that  if  they  may  not  lead,  they  will  not  follow ;  but 
had  rather  a  thing  were  never  done,  than  not  done 
their  own  way,  though  otherwise  very  desirable. 
This  comes  of  an  over  fulness  of  ourselves,  and 
shews  we  are  more  concerned  for  praise,  than  the 
success  of  what  we  think  a  good  thing,— 2>r  T. 
Fuller. 

549. 
Impatience  of  contradiction  is  both  weak  and 
wicked.  Instead  of  facilitating  decision,  it  perpetu- 
ates contention :  it  darkens  the  evidences  and  ob- 
stmcts  the  e£Scacy  of  truth  itself.  It  originates  in 
a  radical  defect  of  judgment,  and  too  often  termi* 
nates  in  a  most  incorrigible  intolerance  of  temper* 
. — Dr  Parr. 
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550. 
Our  interest  is  wonderfully  instrumentdl  in 
warping  our  views  to  our  inclinations.  The  mosi 
equitaUy  disposed  man  in  the  world  ought  not  to 
be  a  judge  in  his  own  cause.  I  have  known  some, 
who,  in  order  not  to  fall  into  this  temptation  of  sdf- 
love,  have  committed  acts  of  the  greatest  injustice 
in  the  contrary  direction.  The  surest  way  with 
them  to  ruin  a  cause,  however  just,  has  been  to 

five  it  the  recommendation  of  some  near  relative, 
ustice  and  truth  are  so  subtile  in  their  nature,  that 
our  instruments  are  too  blunt  exactly  to  touch  them. 
If  they  succeed  in  reaching  the  points,  they  crush 
them ;  and  find  their  restingplace  rather  on  fidse- 
hood  than  on  reality. — Pascal. 
551. 

Our  fallibility  and  the  shortness  of  our  knowledge 
should  make  us  peaceable  and  gentle:  because  I 
may  be  mistaken,  I  mtist  not  be  dogmatical  and  con- 
fident, peremptory  and  imperious.  I  toill  not  break 
the  certain  laws  of  charity  for  a  doubtful  doctrine, 
or  for  an  uncertain  truth. — Dr  WAichcote. 
552. 

In  conversation,  speak  reason  rather  than  au- 
thors, rather  sense  than  a  syllogism,  rather  thy  own 
thoughts  than  another'^s.  If  thou  continually  quotest 
others,  it  will  argue  a  poverty  in  thyself,  which 
forces  thee  to  be  ever  a  borrowing ;  it  will  be  a 
greater  commendation  to  say — ^thou  art  wise,  than 
that  thou  art  well  read. — Dr  T.  Fuller. 
553. 

How  delicious  that  conversation  is,  which  is 
liceompanied  with  mutual  confidence,  freedom,  cour- 
tesy, and  complaisance;  how  calm  the  mind,  how 
composed  the  aJBPections,  how  serene  the  countenance, 
how  melodious  the  voice,  how  sweet  the  sleep,  how 
contented  the  whole  life  is  of  him  that  neither 
deviseth  mischief  against  others,  nor  suspects  any 
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to  be  contrived  against  himself;  and,  contrariwise, 
low  ungrateful  and  loathsome  a  thing  it  is  to  abide 
in  a  state  of  enmity,  wrath,  dissension ;  having  the 
thoughts  distracted  with  solicitous  care,  anxious 
suspicion,  envious  regret;  the  heart  boiling  with 
•choler,  the  face  overclouded  with  discontent,  the 
tongue  jarring  and  out  of  tune,  the  ears  filled  with 
discordant  noises  of  contradiction,  clamour  and 
reproach ;  the  whole  frame  of  body  and  soul  dis- 
tempered and  disturbed  with  the  worst  of  passions. 
— -JDr  Barrow. 

554. 
The  more  we  know  of  ourselves,  the  more  easy 
we  shall  be  in  our  intercourse  with  others,  and  they 
with  us :  for  mutual  allowances  will  be  made,  and 
mutual  credit  given. — W.  Dcmhy. 

565. 
Always  endeavour  to  learn  something  from  the 
information  of  those  thou  conversest  with,  and  to 
put  thy  company  upon  those  subjects  they  are  best 
able  to  speak  ol—Dr  T.  Fuller. 

556. 
Frequent  the  company  of  excellent  men  more 
than  of  excellent  books.  Thou  mayest  learn  more 
of  them  than  all  thy  study  can  teach  thee :  for  con- 
versation lets  things  into  the  mind  more  particularly 
tban  reading  can. — Dr  T.  FMer. 

557. 
Some,  in  their  discourse  desire  rather  commen- 
dation of  wit,  in  being  able  to  hold  all  arguments, 
than  of  judgment,  in  discerning  what  is  true ;  as  if 
It  were  a  praise  to  know  what  mighl  be  saidy  and 
not  what  9/umld  be  thought.  Some  have  certain 
eommon  places  and  themes,  wherein  they  are  good, 
and  want  variety ;  which  kind  of  poverty  is  for  the 
most  part  tedious,  and,  when  it  is  once  perceived, 
ridiculous.— J5a«w*. 
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'658. 
Topics  of  conversation  among  the   mnltitiide 
are  generally  persons — sometimes  thinps — scarceljr 
eyer  principles. — W.  B.  Clulow. 

559. 
He  that  useth  himself  only  to  books  is  fH  for 
nothing  but  a  book:  and  he  that  converses  with 
nobody  is  fit  to  converse  with    nobody. — Dr  T. 
Fuller. 

560. 
Some  persons  are  insensible  to  flattering  words  ; 
but  who  can  resist  the  flattery  of  modest  imita- 
tion ? 

561. 
Every  man  thinks  that  man  sensible  who  agrees 
with  him  :  the  only  looking-glass  we  admire  is  the 
one  which  reflects  tw. — E.  n. 

562. 
The  man  will  be  variable  and  fickle,  who  lives 
entirely  upon  the  approbation  of  men. — E.  W. 

563. 
We  should  judge  of  men  by  the  manifest  ten- 
dency of  their  actions,  and  by  the  notorious  charac- 
ter of  their  minds. — Letters  of  Junius. 

564. 
Our  opinion  of  our  fellow-creatures  should  be  a 
mixed  sentiment,  neither  too  severe  nor  too  lenient; 
and  our  conduct  towards  them  should  be  the  result 
of  it ;  and  all  our  observation  of  others  should  have 
for  its  end  the  correction  of  ourselves. — W.  Damiy. 

565. 
The  foundation  of  domestic  happiness  is  faith  in 
the  virtue  of  woman.  The  foundation  of  political 
happiness  is  faith  in  the  integrity  of  man.  The 
foundation  of  all  happiness,  temporal  and  eternal, 
is  faith  in  the  goodness,  the  righteousness,  the 
mercy,  and  the  love  of  Gt)d. — Guesses  at  Tru^. 
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666. 
The  intuitive  powers  of  Woman  are  certainly 
greater  than  those  of  Man.     Her  perceptions  are 
more  acute,  her  apprehension  quicker ;  and  she  has 
a  remarkable  power  of  interpreting  the  feelings  of 
otb«i«^  which  gives  to  her,  not  omy  a  much  more 
ready  sympathy  with  these,  but  tliat  power  of  guid- 
ing  her  actions  so  as  to  be  in  accordance  with 
them,  which  we  call  t(i€t.    This  tact  bears  a  close 
correspondence  with  the  adaptiveness  to  particular 
ends,  which  we  see  in  Instinctive  actions.  In  regard 
to    the  inferior  development  of   her    Intellectual 
powers,  therefore,  and  m  the  predominance  of  the 
mstinctive.  Woman  must  be  considered  as  ranking 
below  man ;  but  in  the  superior  purity  and  eleva- 
tion of  her  Feelings  she  is  as  highly  raised  above 
him.     Her  whole  character.  Psychical  as  well  as 
Corporeal,  is  beautifully  adapted  to  supply  what  is 
deficient  in  man ;  and  to  elevate  and  refine  those 
powers,  which  might  otherwise  be  directed  to  low 
and  selfish  objects. — Dr  Carpenter. 
667. 
There  is  perhaps  more  of  instinct  in  our  feelings 
than  we  are  aware  of,  even  in  our  esteem  of  each 
other. — W.  Dcmhy. 

568. 
Either  be  a  trm  friend^  or  a  mere  stranger.    A 
tme  friend  will  delight  to  do  good :  a  mere  strangei* 
wili  do  no  harm. — Dr  Whieh^te. 
569.       .  • 
It  is  said  that  when  desirous  of  selecting  an 
object  for  our  fnendship,  our  first  enquiry  concern-* 
ing  him  should  be  into  his  behaviour  towards  his 
parents  during  his  youthful  state ;  and  if  noted  for 
contravention  of  their  claims,  he  is  not  to  be  trusted 
or  taken  for  a  friend ;  for  ^ood  can  never  come  of 
him  who  requites  the  claims  of  his  parents  with 
disobedience.    Ne^t  to  that^  the  manner  of  his 
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intercouise  and  behaviour  with  his  intimates  should 
be  asoertainecL  Next  to  that,  we  most  infonn  bur- 
selves  how  he  is  aflfected  towards  his  b^iefactors  ; 
if  disposed  to  ingratitude,  no  advance  should  be 
desired  in  his  acquaintance.  For  of  all  vile  quali- 
ties, none  is  more  culpable  than  ingratitude;  as^ 
among  good  ones,  there  is  no  virtue  more  laudable 
than  thankfulness. — AlMak-irJalafy. 
570. 

These  three  chief  points  are  necessarily  bdonging 

to  a  counsellor ;  to  be  bdd,  plain,  and  £Edthfiil» 

571. 

Four  things  belong  to  a  judge ;  to  hear  cour- 
teously, to  answer  wisely,  to  consider  soberly,  and 

to  give  judgment  without  partiality. 

572. 

Wh^i  you  have  nothii^  to  say,  say  nothii^  ; 
a  weak  defence  strengthens  your  opponent,  and 
silence  is  less  injurious  than  a  bad  reply. — Lacan. 
573. 

If  you  would  give  a  just  sentence,  mind  neither 
parties,  nor  pleaders ;  but  the  cause  itself. — E^nc- 
teiw. 

574. 

Consult  nothing  so  much,  upon  every  occasion^ 
as  safety.   Now  it  is  safer  to  be  silent  than  to  speak : 
a&d  omit  speaking  whatever  is  not  accompanied 
with  sense  and  reason. — Epictetm. 
575. 

There  is  a  large  fund  of  power  in  the  world 
unappropriated  and  inactive ;  but  a  still  larger  por- 
tion misapplied  and  perverted.  Were  the  mere 
waste  talent  and  energy  of  mankind  to  be  used 
aright,  three-fourths  of  the  ills  that  affect  the  spe- 
cies might  be  overcome. — W.  B,  Chdow^ 
576. 

It  is  the  character  of  the  most  mean-spirited 
and  foolish  mep,  to,  suppose  jthey  shall,  be  despised 
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by  others ;  unless,  by  every  method,  they  hurt  those 
who  are  first  their  enemies. — Epictetus. 

677. 
To  do  evil  is  more  within  the  reach  of  every 
man,  in  public  as  well  a3  in  private  life,  than  to  do 
good. — Dr  Parr, 

678. 
If  all  would  abstain  from  what  they  evidently 
can  avoid,  namely,  injuring  others  in  their  persons, 
property,  reputation,  or  feelings,  nine-tenths  of  the 
unhappiness  of  life  would  vanish. — W,  B,  Cluloto. 
.     .  679. 

Nothing  awakens  our  sleeping  virtues  like  the 
noble  acts  of  our  predecessors.  They  are  standing 
beacons  that  fame  and  time  have  set  on  hills,  to 
call  us  to  a  defence  of  virtue,  whensoever  vice  in- 
vades the  commonwealth  of  m8kn.~-F€ltham. 

680. 
Every  man,  however  humble  his  station  or  feeble 
his  powers,  exercises  some  influence  on  those  who 
are  about  him  for  good  or  for  evil :  and  those  influ- 
ences emanating  again  as  from  a  fresh  centre,  are 
propagated  onwards,  and  though  diluted  by  new 
motives,  and  modified  by  new  circumstances  at  each 
transmission,  so  as  in  common  cases  to  be  lost  to 
the  eye  of  man,  they  may  still  go  on  producing  a 
silent  effect  to  the  remotest  generations ;  and  thus 
become  under  Providence,  a  part  of  the  appointed 
means  by  which  a  nation'^s  glory  is  continued,  and 
its  strength  upheld. — Professor  Sedgwick. 

681. 
As  the  sun  does  not  wait  for  prayers  and  incan- 
tations to  be  prevailed  upon  to  rise,  but  immediately 
shines  forth,  and  is  received  with  universal  saluta- 
tion: so,  neither  do  you,  wait  for  applauses,  and 
shouts,  and  praises,  in  order  to  do  good ;  but  be  a 
voluntaiy  benefactor,  and  you  will  be  beloved  like 
tiiesun. — Epictetm. 
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582. 
Nothing  makes  societies  so  fair  and  lasting  as 
the  mutual  endearment  of  each  other  by  good  offices ; 
and  never  any  man  did  a  ^ood  turn  to  his  brother, 
but  one  time  or  another  himself  did  eat  the  fruit  of 
it. — Bp  Jeremy  Taylor. 

683. 
Were  we  to  consider  the  goods,  of  life  as  tem- 
porary loans,  which  they  are,  rather  than  appro- 
priate or  permanent  possessions,  which  they  are 
not,  we  should  be  more  likely  to  employ  them  in  a 
manner  profitable  to  ourselves  and  others. — W,  B. 
Clulow. 

584. 
He  that  receiveth  a  benefit  should  not  only  re- 
member, but  requite  the  same  liberally  and  fruit- 
fuUy,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  earth,  which 
rendereth  more  fruit  than  it  receiveth  seed. — Q^%1k' 
tilian. 

586. 
Gratitude  is  a  virtue,  which,  according  to  the 
general  apprehensions  of  mankind,  approaches  more 
nearly  than  almost  any  other  social  virtue  to  justice. 
— Dr  Parr, 

686. 
Amidst  all  the  imperfections  of  human  language, 
the  principles  of  gratitude  have  fixed  and  int^" 
gible  terms*— 2>r  Parr. 

587. 
You  TOXf  rest  upon  this  as  a  proposition  of  an 
eternal  unfailing  truth,  that  there  neither  is,  nor 
ever  was  any  person  remarkably  ungrateful,  who 
was  not  also  insufferably  proud ;  nor,  convertibly, 
any  one  proud,  who  was  not  equally  ungrateful.—' 
Dr  S<mth. 

588. 
Afflictions  cannot  be  esteemed  with  wise  and 
godly  men  any  argument  of  siii  in  an  innocent 
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person,  more  than  the  impunity  of  wicked  men  is 
amongst  good  men  any  sure  token  of  their  iano- 
cency. — Charles  /. 

689. 
In  the  hour  of  adversity  be  not  without  hope : 
for  crystal   rain  falls  from  black  clouds. — Nez-' 
zmmee. 

690.  . 
Praise  to  the  dead  cannot  be  withholden  without 
ingratitude;  and  surely  it  is  paid  with  a  greater 
propriety  when  it  conveys  most  delicate  exhortation, 
and  the  most  powerful  encouragement  to  those 
among  the  living,  who  are  animated  by  the  strong 
and  generous  impulses  of  virtuous  emulation. — Dr 
Parr. 

691. 
The  maxim  of  ^'de  mortuis  nil  nisi  verum^^  is 
far  preferable  to  ^'  nil  nisi  bonum,^  as  it  is  more  the 
^xarmle  than  the  person  which  is  to  be  followed  or 
avoided,  and  the  influence  of  that  example  subsists 
after  death,  when  those  who  have  made  themselves 
conspicuous  in  the  world  will  be  remembered;  and 
it  is  but  doing  justice  to  the  memory  of  the  good, 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  bad.  If  nothing  but 
good  were  to  be  spoken  of  the  dead,  the  living  would 
^t  an  inducement  to  deserve  well  of  posterity. 
It  is  the  example  we  leave  behind  us,  that  is  of 
i&ost  importance  to  future  generations ;  for  what  is 
there  else  to  record l—W.  Danby. 

692. 
I  am  convinced,  from  long  observation,  that  unity 
in  religious  opinions  is  unattainable — that  the  at- 
tempt to  produce  it  by  artifice  or  force  recoils  upon 
Its  employers — ^that  every  truth,  really  interesting  to 
'iiankind,  is  discovered  more  fully  and  more  clearly 
oy  the  investigation  of  enquirers  whose  ability  and 
perhaps  motives  to  enquire  are  various — that  the 
spirit  of  proselytism,  even  in  honest  men,  is  often 
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accompanied  by  excess  of  zeal,  impatience  of  con- 
tradiction, and  a  secret  propensity  towards  intole* 
ranee — ^that  public  measures  ought  to  be  guided  ]ij 
the  views  of  the  public  good,  at  once  precise  and  I 
lar^e — ^and  that  the  public  good  itself  is  most  effeo- 
tuiJly  promoted  and  secured  by  a  temper  of  g^seral 
moderation  among  the  different  members  and  dif- 
ferent classes  of  society. — Dr  Parr. 
593. 

Nothing  should  alienate  us  from  one  another, 
but  that  wUch  alienates  us  from  God. — 'JDr  Whu^ 
cote. 

594. 

In  contentions  be  always  passive,  ever  active 
upon  the  defensive,  not  the  assaulting  part;  and 
then  also  give  a  gentle  answer,  receiving  the  furies 
and  indiscretions  of  the  other  like  a  stone  into  a 
bed  of  moss  and  soft  compliance ;  and  you  shall 
find  it  sit  down  quietly :  whereas  anger  and  violence 
make  the  contention  loud  and  long,  and  injurious 
to  both  parties. — Bp  Jeremy  TaylSr. 
595. 

The  great  art  of  social  hfe,  is  to  assert  what  iB 
due  to  ourselves  without  trespassing  on  what  is  due 
to  others ;  and  in  both  to  act  a  de^osive  part;  not 
being  too  rigorous  in  one,  nor  too  complaisant  in 
the  other  observance:  if  we  exact  too  much,  we 
cannot  expect  it  will  be  paid ;  if  we  concede  too 
much,  we  cannot  expect  it  will  be  received  in  a 
manner  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  us.  If  we 
respect  others,  we  shall  respect  ourselves;  we  shall 
respect  others  (for  it  is  a  common  interest)  and  be 
sure  of  their  respect :  if  we  command  ourselves, 
we  shall  conunand  others. — W.  Dwnhy. 
596. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  please  men  in  all  things, 
our  only  care  should  be  to  satisfy  our  own  con* 
sciences. — Chinese  maadm. 
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597. 
If  ycm  would  liye  with  tranquillity  and  content, 
mdeavour  to  ^ve  all  who  live  with  you  good.   And 
yon  will  have  them  good,  by  instructing  the  willing, 
and  dismissing  the  unwilling. — H^etetus. 
598. 
If  jott  would  be  well  spoken  of,  learn  to  speak 
wen  of  others.    And,,  when  you  have  learned  to 
speak  wdl  of  them,  endeavour  likewise  to  do  well 
to  them ;  and  thus  you  will  reap  the  fruit  of  being 
well  spoken  of  by  them. — Epictetus. 
599. 
Two  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  life,  I  believe, 
are,  to  be  perfectly  just  in  our  opinion  of  men  and 
things ;  and,  to  distinguish  those  things  which  are 
of  real  consequence,  and  to  be  solicitous  only  about 
them.    The  nearer  we  approach  to  these  points,  the 
more  we  shall  probably  be  satisfied  with  ourselves. 
—W.  DanJby. 

600. 
In  our  actions,  we  should  accord  with  the  will 
of  heaven :  in  our  words,  we  should  consult  the 
feelings  of  men. — Chinese  maxim. 
601. 
He  that  never  ckmged  any  of  his  opinions,  never 
corrected  any  of  his  mistakes,  and  he  who  was  never 
wise  enough  to  find  out  any  mistake  in  himself,  will 
not  be  chiuitable  enough  to  excuse  what  he  reckons 
mistokes  in  others. — Dr  Whicheote. 
602. 
You  wiD  commit  the  fewest  faults  in  judging,  if 
you  are  faultless  in  your  own  hfe. — Spictetm. 
603. 
If  every  body  did  ccmfine  himself  to  that  which 
is  right,  iust  and  fit ;  we  should  all  be  the  better  for 
one  anotner. — Dr  Whichcote, 
604. 
Fair  construction  and  courteous  behaviour  are 
the  greatest  charity. — Dr  Whichcote.^  
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605. 

Those  who  are  evil  themaelves  are  hard  to  be- 
lieve the  sood  that  is  spoken  of  oihars ;  because 
they  are  challenged  by  the  good  of  others  which  is 
wanting  in  theo^ves. — Dr  Whiehcate. 
606. 

Ill-nature  doth  not  credit  the  effects  of  good- 
nature. We  shall  hardly  think  truly  of  God,  if  we 
be  not  like  God :  and  they  must  needs  misrepresent 
God  who  think  Him  such  as  themselves,  before  they 
have  made  themselves  such  as  He  is. — Dr  WhicAcate*  ' 
607. 

He  does  me  the  first  good  office  who  makes  me 
right  in  my  notion  where  I  was  mistaken :  he  does 
me  the  next  good  office  who  awakens  and  reminds 
me  where  I  had  forgotten. — Dr  Whichcote. 
608. 

If  we  would  reprove  another  with  success,  and 
convince  him  that  he  is  in  the  wrong,  we  must 
observe  in  what  point  of  view  he  looks  on  the  affiur; 
because,  in  that  way  it  ffenerally  is  as  he  imagines, 
and  acknowledge  that  he  is  so  far  in  the  right 
He  will  be  pleased  with  this,  because  it  intimates, 
not  that  he  was  mistaken,  but  only  that  he  had 
not  considered  the  thing  on  all  sides.  For  we  do 
not  feel  it  any  disgrace  not  to  see  everything ;  but 
we  do  not  like  to  acknowledge  that  we  have  been 
deceived ;  and  perhaps  the  reason  of  this  may  be, 
that  the  understanding  is  not  deceived  in  that  point 
of  view  in  which  it  actually  considers  the  subject, 
just  as  the  simple  perceptions  of  the  senses  are 
always  true. — Pascal. 

609. 

Every  man  that  would  have  peace,  must  be 
content  to  let  the  world  go  on  in  its  folly.  Yet  he 
who  would  not  have  his  better  nature  mastered  by 
selfishness,  must  often  make  a  sacrifice  of  peace, 
and  do  good  to  others  in  spite  of  themselves. — 
W.  B.  Cltdow. 
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610. 
^^  Charity  seeketh  not  its  own.^^  It  will  some- 
times relinquish  the  greater  good  to  itself,  that  it 
nay  procure  the  less  for  another  man ;  and  some- 
times it  will  incur  the  greater  evil,  in  order  to 
avert  from  another  the  less. — Dr  Parr. 

611. 
The  benevolent  affections  owe  much  of  their 
vigour  to  the  frequency  with  which  they  are  exer- 
cised, and  to  the  pleasure  by  which  they  are  attend- 
ed.—Dr  Parr. 

612. 
Wisdom,   and  Virtue,  and  Benevolence,   and 
Bectitude,  without  Good-breeding,  are  imperfect. — 
Chinese  maxim, 

613. 
Confucius  perhaps  displayed  as  much  sagacity 
as  benevolence,  in  making  politeness  one  of  his  five 
cardinal  virtues.— TT.  B,  Uluhw. 

614. 

There  is  a  law  of  opinion,  which  no  good  man 
^  presume  to  treat  with  irreverence;  because 
eveiy  good  man  is  anxious  to  avoid  the  contempt, 
and  to  deserve  the  regard  of  his  fellow-creatures. — 
DfParr. 

615. 

There  is  nothing  that  people  bear  more  impa- 
tiently, or  forgive  less,  than  contempt ;  an  injury  is 
much  sooner  forgotten  than  an  insidt. — Lora  Ches^ 
ter/leld. 

616. 

Be  very  cautious  of  believing  little  tales  and  ill 
^ports  of  others ;  and  far  more  cautious  of  report- 
^g  them;  lest,  upon  strict  enquiry,  they  should 
prove  false ;  and  then  shame  will  not  only  attend 
wee  for  thy  folly,  but  thy  conscience  will  accuse 
**^  of  an  act  of  injustice. 
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617- 

We  are  the  less  able  to  judge  of  others,  and 
still  less  of  the  world  in  general,  as  we  are  apt  to 
be  more  stnick  with,  and  even  to  generalize,  what 
is  bad  in  it. — W.  Daniy. 

618. 

Some  of  our  law  maxims  are  admirable  rules  of 
conduct.  If,  in  spite  of  the  censorious  calumny  of 
the  world,  we  considered  ^'  a  man  innocent  until  he 
were  proved  guilty  ;'*'*  or  if,  in  our  daily  thoughts, 
words,  and  actions,  we  did  but  '^give  the  prisoner 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt ;'"  how  much  better  Chris- 
tians we  should  become  f 

619. 

Let  not  any  one  use  that  severity  in  the  case  of 
another,  whicn  his  own  case  wiU  not  bear :  for  a 
man  ma^  condemn  himself  in  the  person  of  another. 
— Dr  Whichcote. 

620. 

Though  a  man  be  utterly  stupid,  he  is  very  per- 
spicacious while  reprehending  the  bad  actions  of 
others;  though  he  may  be  ver^  intelligent,  he  is 
dull  enough,  while  excusing  his  own  muks.  Do 
you  only  correct  yourself  on  the  same  principle  that 
you  correct  others,  and  excuse  others  on  the  same 
principle  that  you  excuse  yourself. — Chiniese  maaBim, 
621. 

Upon  the  points  in  which  we  dissent  from  each 
other,  argument  will  always  secure  the  attention  of 
the  wise  and  goo^;  whereas,  invective  must  dis- 
grace the  cause  which  we  may  respectively  wish  to 
support. — Dr  Parr. 

622. 

When  vou  do  any  thing  from  a  dear  judgm^t 
that  it  ought  to  be  done,  never  shun  the  being  seen 
to  do  it,  even  though  the  world  should  n^e  a 
wrong  supposition  about  it :  for,  if  you  do  not  act 
right,  shun  the  action  itself;  but  tt  you  do,  why 
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Iffe  you  afraid  of  those  who  censure  wrongly! — 


Where  the  reason  of  the  thing  doth  not  require 
or  deteimine;  where  the  necessity  of  the  end  doth 
not  claim  and  enforce ;  where  there  is  no  positive 
prohibition,  or  injunction  to  the  contrary,  from 
God;  there,  under  &od,  we  have  liberty. — Dr  fVhich- 

624. 

A  leading  distinction  between  men  of  enlarged 
and  philosophic  genius,  and  the  uninformed  mdti- 
tude,  appears  to  be,  that  the  former  perceive,  at 
least  in  part,  the  reasons  or  causes  of  things,  while 
the  latter  perceive  only  the  thinffs  themsehes. — W. 
B,  Clidaw. 

625. 

Hesiod,  in  his  celebrated  distribution  of  man- 
kind, divides  them  into  three  orders  of  intellects. 
''  The  first  place,^^  says  he,  ^'  belongs  to  him  that 
can  by  his  own  powers  discern  what  is  right  and 
fit,  and  penetrate  to  the  remoter  motives  of  action. 
The  second  is  claimed  by  him  that  is  willing  to  hear 
instruction,  and  can  perceive  right  and  wrong  when 
they  are  shewn  him  by  another ;  but  he  that  has 
neither  acuteness  nor  docihty,  who  can  neither 
find  the  way  by  himself,  nor  will  be  led  by  otibters, 

is  a  wretch  without  use  or  value." 

626. 

They  wUo  would  exclude  the  poor  from  all  know- 
ledge, are  frequently  persons  who  have  experienced 
the  advantages  of  education,  and  are  plac^  in  very 
req)ectable  situations.  Their  reasoning,  however, 
leminds  one  of  the  illiterate  and  brutal  Cade's  inter. 
Tiew  with  the  Clerk  of  Chatham. 

"  Cade.  Let  me  alone. — Dost  thou  use  to  write 
thy  name !  or  hast  thou  a  mark  to  thyself,  like  an 
honest,  plain-dealing  man! 
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^^  CUrl.    Sir,  I  thank  Gk)d,  that  I  have  been  so 
well  brought  up  that  I  can  write  my  name. 

^*'AU.     He  hath  confessed;   away  with  him! 
he^s  a  villain  and  a  traitor. 

^'  Cade.  Away  with  him,  I  say !  hang  him  with 
his  pen  and  ink-horn  about  his  neck  !^ — Dr  Pcurr, 
627. 
Propagate  good  instruction,  to  correct  men'*8 
vices :  part  with  your  wealth,  to  effect  man'^s  happi^ 
ness. — Chinese  maxim. 

628. 
Those  that  are  teaching  the  people  to  read,  are 
doing  all  that  in  them  lies  to  increase  the  power, 
and  to  extend  the  influence  of  those  that  can  write; 
for  the  child  will  read  to  please  his  master,  but  the 
man  to  please  himself. — Lacon. 
629. 
Morality  is  the  congruity  and  proportion  th^t  is 
between  the  actions  of  rational  beings,  and  the 
objects  of  those  actions. — Dr  Whichccte. 
630. 
Inattention  to  minute  actions  will  ultimately  be 
prejudicial  to  a  man's  virtue. — Chinese  maxim. 
631. 
It  is  good  for  a  man  to  abstain  from  anger,  if 
not  for  wisdom's  sake,  yet  for  his  own  bodily  health's 

sake. 

632. 
The  best  cure  for  drunkenness  is,  while  sober, 
to  observe  a  drunken  man. — Chinese  maxim.. 
633. 
If  the  stream  be  not  confined,  it  will  soon  flow 
away  and  become  dry :  if  wealth  be  not  economized, 
there  will  be  no  limits  to  its  expenditure,  and  it  will 
soon  be  wasted. — Chinese  maxim. 
634. 
Do  not  accustom  yourself  to  consider  debt  only 
as  an  incowoenieT^ce:  you  will  find  it  a  calamity. 
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635. 
He  that  can  look  with  rapture  upon  the  agonies 
of  an  unoffending  and  unresisting  animal,  will  soon 
learn  to  view  the  sufferings  of  a  fellow-creature  with 
indifference ;  and  in  time  he  will  acquire  the  power 
of  viewing  them  with  triumph,  if  that  fellow-crea- 
ture should  become  the  victim  of  his  resentment, 
be  it  just  or  unjust.  But  the  minds  of  children  are 
open  to  impressions  of  every  sort ;  and,  indeed,  won- 
derful is  the  facility  with  which  a  judicious  instruc- 
tor may  habituate  them  to  tender  emotions.  I  have, 
liierefore,  always  considered  mercy  to  beings  of  an 
inferior  species  as  a  virtue  which  children  are  very 
capable  of  learning,  but  which  is  mt>st  difficult  to 
be  taught  if  the  heart  has  been  once  familiarized  to 
spectacles  of  distress,  and  has  been  permitted  either 
to  behold  the  pangs  of  any  living  creature  with  cold 
insensibility,  or  to  inflict  them  with  wanton  barba-^ 
lity. — Dr  Parr. 

636. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  world,  to  this  day, 
there  was  never  any  great  villainy  acted  by  men, 
but  it  was  in  the  strength  of  some  great  fallacy  put 
upon  their  minds  by  a  false  representation  of  evil 
for  good,  or  good  for  evil. — Dr  South. 
637. 
The   responsibility    of  nations   seems   to    be 
separated  from  that  of  individuals ;  the  one  to  be 
judged  of  in  this  world,  the  other  in  the  next. — 
fV.  Danby. 

638. 
The  great  object  of  government  should  be  to 
niake  the  general  interest,  the  interest  also  of  each 
mdividual. — W.  Danby. 

639. 
If  good  principles  be  made  general,  {universal 
I  fear  they  cannot  be,)  the  violation  of  them  will 
be  attended  with  more  dimger,  the  observance  with 
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more  security;  which  is  probably  aB  that  can  be 
attained  in  human  sodety. — W.  Danhg. 
640. 

The  word  liberty  has  been  falsely  used  by  pensKHis 
who,  beinff  degenerately  profligate  in  private  life, 
and  mischievous  in  public,  had  no  hopes  left  but 
in  fomenting  discord. — Tacitus. 
641. 

The  right  of  the  case  is  the  law  of  heaven,  and 
should  be  the  law  of  the  world. — Dr  Wku^cate. 
642. 

Are  there  not  many  things  amongst  the  iDBti-- 
tutions  of  society,  which  have  been  the  subjects  of 
violent  and  obstinate  controversy,  and  of  which  a 
little  unprejudiced  common  sense  may  be  able  at 
once  to  form  both  the  censure  and  the  apology! — 
W.  Dcmby. 

643. 

That  is  the  most  excellent  state  of  society  in 
which  the  patriotism  of  the  citizen  ennobles,  but 
does  not  merg^,  the  individual  energy  of  the  man. — 
/^.  T.  Coleri^e. 

644. 

Pay  in,  before  you  are  called  upon,  what  is  due 
to  the  public,  and  you  will  never  be  asked  for  what 
is  not  due. — Epictetm. 

645. 

You  will  confer  the  greatest  benefits  on  your 
city,  not  by  raising  the  roofs,  but  by  exalting  the 
souls  of  your  fellow-citizens.  For  it  is  better  that 
great  souls  should  live  in  small  habitations,  than 
that  abject  slaves  should  burrow  in  gi^eat  houses.— 
Epictetm. 

646. 

He  who  would  live  for  future  generations,  must 
have  his  thoughts  occupied,  but  his  hands  and  his 
time  free.  He  must  be  content  to  remain  ignorant 
of  many  things  which  fill  the  ideas  and  conversation 
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of  the  generality ;  to  be  neglected  perhaps,  or  mis- 
represented, by  his  contemporaries ;  and  to  behold 
the  superficial  or  flippant  reap  the  distinctions  which 
are  the  appropriate  rewards  of  merit. — W.  B.  Oltir 
hvD, 

647. 
The  introduction  of  great  inventions  appears  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  human  actions ;  and 
the  ancients  so  considered  it.  For  they  assigned 
divine  honours  to  the  authors  of  inventions,  but 
only  heroic  honours  to  those  who  displayed  civil 
merit,  such  as  the  founders  of  cities  and  empires, 
legislators,  the  deliverers  of  their  country  from  last- 
ing misfortunes,  the  quellers  of  tyrants,  and  the 
like.  And  if  any  one  rightly  compare  them,  he 
will  find  the  judgment  of  antiquity  to  be  correct. 
For  the  benefits  derived  from  inventions  may  extend 
to  mankind  in  general,  but  civil  benefits  to  par- 
ticnlar  spots  alone ;  the  latter,  moreover,  last  but 
for  a  time,  the  former  for  ever.  Civil  reformation 
seldom  is  carried  on  without  violence  and  confusion, 
whilst  inventions  are  a  blessing  and  a  benefit  without 
injuring  or  zMcimig  any. — Bacon. 

648. 
Laws  are  intended  to  guard  i^ainst  what  men 
^^y  do^  not  to  trust  to  what  they  wU  do. — Letters 
<tf  Junius. 


The  submission  of  a  free  people  to  the  execu* 
tive  authority  of  government,  is  no  more  than  a 
compliance  with  &ws  which  they  themselves  have 
enacted. — Letters  of  Junius. 
650. 

The  necessity  for  external  government  to  man 
tt  b  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  vigour  of  his  self-go- 
vernment. Where  the  last  is  most  complete,  the 
fiist  is  least  wanted.  Hence  the  more  vutue,  vhe 
^ore  liberty.:— iS.  T.  Coleridge. 
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661. 

From  original  iemperameiit,  from  early  educa-* 
tion,  from  experience  of  personal  inoonveni^ice, 
and  from  various  other  causes  scarcely  known  to 
ourselves,  we  all  of  us  feel  a  stronger  aveision  to 
some  offences  than  to  others.  One  man  is  alarmed 
at  public  robbery,  another  takes  fright  at  private 
stealing,  a  third  startles  at  heresy  as  bordering  upon 
infidelity,  a  fourth  kindles  at  republicanism  as  teem- 
ing with  treason ;  and  each,  if  it  were  in  his  power^ 
would  wreak  the  utmost  of  his  vengeance  upon  tbe 
offender.  But  can  it  be  right  that  the  life,  or  the 
liberty,  or  the  fortune  of  any  human  beii^  should 
be  dependent  upon  the  greater  or  less  oegree  of 
these  moral  idiosyncrasies! — Dr  Parr. 
662. 

The  oppression  of  an  obscure  individual  gave 
birth  to  the  famous  Habeas  Carpus  Act  of  31  Car. 
II.,  which  is  fre(|uently  considered  as  another  itfaynd 
Charta  of  this  kmgdom. — Blachtone. 
663. 

Men  are  governed  hj  their  habits,  their  preju-* 
dices,  their  hopes,  or  theur  fears.  The  two  first  are 
the  most  powerful,  as  being  the  earliest  planted  and 
deepest  rooted ;  the  two  latter  are  purely  speculative, 
and  in  a  great  measure  dependent  on  the  consti- 
tution, whether  it  is  sanguine  and  bold,  or  cautious 
and  timid.  Much  also  will  depend  on  their  powers 
of  reasoning  and  of  observation,  for  which  there  is 
a  very  wide  field,  in  observing  all  the  bearings  and 
dependencies,  all  the  connexion  between  theory  and 
practice,  and  how  far  they  are  compatible  with  each 
other,  which  is  only  to  a  certain  degree ;  though  all 
practice,  to  be  good,  must  be  founded  on  good 
theoretical  principles,  otherwise  it  cannot  last  long 
in  a  sound  state,  however  it  may  accord  with  men's 
passions  and  interests,  mutable  as  they  are,  in  com* 
mon  with  the  events  of  the  world. — W.  Davlby. 
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664. 

Necessity  includes  the  idea  of  inevitable.  Where- 
ever  it  is  so,  it  creates  a  law  to  which  all  positive 
hws,  and  all  positive  rights,  must  give*  way. — Let- 
iers  ofJtmius. 

655. 

No  institutions  of  man,  however  solid  in  their 
fundamental  principles,  and  however  beneficial  in 
their  general  tendencies,  can  be  fenced  against  the 
incursions  of  cqntingent  evil. — Dr  Farr. 
656. 

The  laws  of  England  provide,  as  effectually  as 
any  human  laws  can  do,  for  the  protection  of  the 
subject,  in  his  reputation,  as  well  as  in  his  perspn 
and  property. — Letters  of  Junius. 

657. 
The  advantages  of  wise  institutions  can  be 
sought  for  only  in  an  inflexible  observance  of  them. 
— Vhin^se  maxim, 

658. 
Impunity  and  remissness  for  certain  are  the 
bane  of  a  commonwealth ;  but  here  the  'great  art 
lies,  to  discern  in  what  the  law  is  to  bid  restraint 
and  punishment,  and  in  what  things  persuasion 
only  IS  to  work. — John  Milton. 
659. 
One  of  the  firmest  supports  of  princes  and  states- 
men, is  the  general  distribution  of  moderate  wealth, 
and  the  multiplication  of  domestic  comforts  among 
the  members  of  the  community. —  W.  B.  Clulow. 
660. 
The  pure  and  impartial  administration  of  justice 
is,  perhaps,  the  firmest  bond  to  secure  a  cheerful 
submission  of  the  people,  and  to  engage  their  affec- 
tions to  government. — Letters  o/Junim. 
661. 
Through  idleness,  negligence,  and  too  much 
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trust  in  fortune,  not  only  men,  but  cities  and  king- 
doms, have  been  utterly  lost  and  destroyed. ^ 

662. 

Liberty  and  property  are  precarious,  unless  the 
possessors  have  sense  and  spirit  enough  to  defend 
them. — Letters  o/Jtmiiu. 

663. 

Grood  sense  is  common  sense  well  applied.    The 
possession  of  it  is  shewn  in  the  use. — W.  Danby, 
664. 

Sound  policy  is  never  at  variance  with  substan- 
tial justice. — Dr  Parr, 

665. 

I  question  whether  afiairs  were  not  conducted 
as  wisely,  at  least  as  successfully,  in  times  of  anti- 
quity, when  auguries  and  oracles,  events  of  an  acci- 
d^ital  nature,  or  the  decisions  of  individual  opinion, 
formed  the  rules  of  procedure,  as  in  the  present 
epoch,  when  political  skill  and  deliberative  counsel 
are  the  ostensible  directors  of  government.  Under 
any  species  of  administration,  it  is  seldom  that  both 
intellect  and  integrity  have  a  predominating  sway ; 
and  in  the  transactions  of  empires,  success  is  often 
attained  not  so  much  by  well-adjusted  schemes,  as 
by  a  happy  concurrence  of  fortuitous  incidents. 
With  regard  however  to  the  ancient  practice  of 
divination,  it  is  but  fair  to  mention  that  those  to 
whom  it  was  chiefly  intrusted,  as  among  the  Bo-; 
mans,  the  college  of  aueurs,  the  haruspices,  and  the 
interpreters  of  the  Sibylline  prophecies,  were  usually 
persons  more  or  less  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment or  magistracy,  and  whose  explanations  there- 
fore were  in  great  measure  determined  by  reasons 
of  state.  The  oracles  in  particular,  it  is  well  known, 
were  often  bribed  by  those  who  consulted  them; 
so  that  both  auguries  and  oracular  responses  were 
less  influenced  by  chance,  than  might  at  first  be 
supposed. — W,  B^  Cluhw. 
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666. 
There  are  three  great  maxims  to  he  ohserved 
by  those  who  hold  public  situations ;  viz.  to  be  up- 
right,— to  be  circumspect, — to  be  diligent.  Those 
who  know  these  three  rules,  know  that  by  which 
they  will  ensure  their  own  safety  in  office. — Chinese 
snaxim. 

667. 
Ignorance,  indeed,  so  far  as  it  may  be  resolved 
into  natural  inability,  is,  as  to  men  at  least,  incul- 
pable, and  consequently  not  the  object  of  scorn, 
but  pity ;  but  in  a  governor,  it  cannot  be  without 
the  conjunction  of  the  highest  impudence ;  for  who 
bid  such  an  one  aspire  to  teach  and  to  govern  ?  A 
blind  man  sitting  in  the  chimney-corner  is  pardon- 
able enough,  but  sitting  at  the  helm  he  is  intolera- 
ble. If  men  will  be  ignorant  and  illiterate,  let 
them  be  so  in  private,  and  to  themselves,  and  not 
set  their  defects  in  a  high  place,  to  make  them 
visible  and  conspicuous^  If  owls  will  not  be  hooted 
at,  let  them  keep  close  within  the  tree,  and  not 
perch  upon  the  upper  boughs. — Dr  South. 

668. 
If  governors  were  actuated  by  the  same  bene- 
volent spirit  which  Christianity  was  meant  to  infuse 
into  the  minds  of  those  whom  they  are  appointed  to 
govern, — if  justice  and  mercy,  which  are  recom- 
mended to  all  the  followers  of  our  Blessed  Bedeemer, 
without  regard  to  the  infinitely  varied  and  conti- 
nually changing  distinctions  of  climate,  custom^ 
laws,  rank,  and  fortime,  and  the  obligations  to 
which  are  modified,  but  not  suspended,  by^  such  dis- 
tinctions, really  pervaded  the  whole  of  a  community, 
every  corruption  would  be  purified;  every  abuse 
would  be  corrected;  every  violeqce  would  be 
averted;  and  the  blessings  of  public  as  well  as 
private  life  Would  b6  more  widely  diffused,  and 
more  permanently  secured.   The  honest  magistrate^ 

L  2 
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the  wise  legislator,  the  brave  warrior,  and  the  up-- 
right  patriot,  might,  each  in  his  own  province,  claim 
to  himself  tile  appellation  of  a  good  Christian. — 
Dr  Parr. 

669. 
There  is  a  gradual  and  silent  extension  of  power, 
which  in  its  effects  is  scarcely  less  pernicious  than 
usurpation ;  when  under  specious  pretexts  of  neces- 
sity,  it  has  been  permitted  to  answer  other  purposes 
than  those  for  which  it  was  primarily  conferred; 
and  when,  having  imperceptibly  obtained  the  force 
of  immemorial  usage,  it  represses  all  investigation 
into  its  comparative  merits  and  demerits  in  the 
actual  business  of  life. — Dr  Parr. 

670. 
The  violation  of  the  law  should  not  be  measured 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  instance,  but  by  the  im- 
portant consequences  which  flow  from  the  principle. 
— Letters  of  Junius. 

671; 
It  is  equally  criminal  in  the  governor,  and  the 
governed,  to  violate  the  laws. — Chinese  maxim. 

672. 
Power  will  intoxicate  the  best  hearts,  as  wine 
the  strongest  heads.  No  man  is  wise  enough,  nor 
good  enough,  to  be  trusted  with  unlimited  power; 
for,  whatever  qualifications  he  may  have  evinced 
to  entitle  him  to  the  possession  of  so  dangerous  a 
privilege,  yet,  when  possessed,  others  can  no  longer 
answer  for  him,  because  he  can  no  longer  answer 
for  himself. — Lacon, 

673. 
Wisdom  and  power  are  perfections  only  as  they 
are  in  conjunction  with  justice  and  goodness. — 
Dr  Whichcote. 

'.  .674. 

There  is  a  manifest  marked  distinction,  which 
ill  men  with  ill  designs,  or  weak  men  incapable  of 
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any  design,  vnll  constantly  be  confounding,  that  is, 
a  marked  distinction  between  change  and  reformat 
Hon.  The  former  alters  the  substance  of  the  objects 
themselves,  and  gets  rid  of  all  their  essential  good, 
as  well  as  all  the  accidental  evil  annexed  to  them. 
Change  is  novelty ;  and  whether  it  is  to  operate  any 
one  of  the  effects  of  reformation  at  all,  or  whether 
it  may  not  contradict  the  very  principle  upon  which 
reformation  is  desired,  cannot  be  certainly  known 
beforehand.  Eeform  is,  not  a  change  in  the  sub- 
stance, or  in  the  primary  modification  of  the  object, 
but  a  direct  application  of  a  remedy  to  the  grievance 
complained  of.  So  far  as  that  is  removed,  all  is 
sure.  It  stops  there ;  and  if  it  fails,  the  substance 
which  underwent  the  operation,  at  the  very  worst,  is 
but  where  it  was.  To  innovate  is  not  to  reform » — 
Burke. 

675. 

The  world  will  not  endure  to  hear  that  we  are 
wiser  than  any  have  been  which  went  before.  In 
which  consideration  there  is  cause  why  we  should 
be  slow  and  unwilling  to  change,  without  very  urgent 
Deceswty,  the  ancient  ordinances,  rites,  and  long- 
approved  customs,  of  our  venerable  predecessors. 
The  love  of  things  ancient  doth  argue  stayedness, 
but  levity  and  want  of  experience  maketh  apt  unto 
innovations.  That  which  wisdom  did  first  begin, 
and  hath  been  with  good  men  long  continued,  chal- 
lengeth  allowance  of  them  that  succeed,  although 
it  plead  for  itself  nothing.  That  which  is  new,  if  it 
promise  not  much,  doth  fear  condemnation  before 
trial ;  till  trial,  no  man  doth  acquit,  or  trust  it,  what 
good  soever  it  pretend  and  promise.  So  that  in 
this  kind  there  are  few  things  known  to  be  good, 
till  such  time  as  they  grow  to  be  ancient. — Hooker. 
676. 

We  ought  not  to  be  over  anxious  to  encourage 
innovation  in  cases  of  doubtful  improvement,  for 
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an  old  system  must  ever  have  two  advantages  over 
a  new  one ; — ^it  is  established,  and,— it  is  under- 
stood.— Lacon.  \ 
677.                           ^  ! 

AH  systems  and  institutions,  whether  civil  or  { 
(ecclesiastical,  which  are  incapable  of  moving  along  I 
with  the  tide  of  general  improvement,  will  sooner  j 
or  later  be  swept  away  by  its  progress. — W,  B. 
Clulow. 

678. 

The  opponents  of  national  or  political  innova- 
tions are  commonly  those  who  are  equally  averse  to  ; 
alteration  in  the  state  and  sentiment  of  their  own 
minds.  A  person  will  hardly  dread  the  thought  of 
exterior  or  public  change,  whose  ideas  in  general 
are  undergomg  a  process  of  incessant  change  or 
augmentation.  Yet  this  is  certainly  the  case  with 
every  thinking  or  disciplined  mind ;  for  what  is  in- 
tellectual advancement,  but  a  series  of  intellectual 
innovations? — W.  B.  Clulow, 
679. 

It  would  be  easy  to  draw  such  a  picture  of  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  almost  any  country,  as 
without  including  a  single  circumstance  decidedly 
incorrect,  might  induce  a  person  unacquainted  with 
the  actual  particulars  of  the  case,  to  imagine,  that 
scarcely  the  slightest  grievance  or  misery  existed 
among  the  community.  The  suppression  of  some 
facts  and  a  certain  arrangement  or  colouring  in 
the  exhibition  of  others,  may  have  all  the  effects  of 
positive  falsehood  in  misleading  the  judgment.— 
W.  B.  Clvhw. 

680. 

He  that  looks  back  to  the  history  of  manl^ind 
will  often  see,  that  in  politics,  jurisprudence,  reli- 
gion, and  all  the  great  concerns  of  society,  reform 
has  usually  been  the  work  of  reason  slowly  awaken- 
ing from  the  lethargy  of  ignorance,  gradually  ac* 
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quiring  confidence  in  her  own  strength,  and  ulti^ 
mately  triumphing  over  the  dominion  of  prejudice 
and  custom. — Dr  Parr. 

681. 
Light,  whether  it  be  material  or  moral,  is  the 
best  reformer :  for  it  prevents  those  disorders  which 
other  remedies  sometimes  cure,  but  sometimes  con* 
firm. — Lacon, 

This  is  not  the  liberty  which  we  can  hope, — 
tiiat  no  grievance  should  ever  arise  in  the  common- 
wealth ; — that  let  no  man  in  this  world  expect ;  but 
when  complaints  are  freely  heard,  deeply  considered, 
and  speedily  reformed,  then  is  the  utmost  bound  of 
civil  Uberty  attained  that  wise  men  look  for. — John 
MUton. 

683. 

Man  who,  speaking  of  him  collectively,  has  never 
reasoned  for  himself,  is  the  puppet  of  impulses  and 
prejudices,  be  they  for  good  or  evil.  These  are,  in 
the  usual  course  of  things,  traditional  notions  and 
flentiments,  strengthened  by  repetition,  and  running 
into  habitual  trains  of  thought.  Nothing  is  more 
<liffieult,  in  general,  than  to  make  a  nation  perceive 
^ything  as  true,  or  seek  its  own  interest  in  any 
o^^ner,  but  as  its  forefathers  have  opined  or  acted. 
Change  in  these  respects  has  been,  even  in  Europe, 
^here  there  is  most  of  flexibility,  very  gradual ;  the 
^ork,  not  of  argument  or  instruction,  but  of  exte- 
rior circumstances  slowly  operating  through  a  long 
lapse  of  time. — H.  Hallam. 

684.  ^ 

For  the  Constitution  which  we  now  enjoy  we 
are  indebted  to  many  various  causes,  in  many  suc- 
cessive ages :  to  the  sagacity  of  statesmen— to  the 
fortitude  of  patriots — to  consequences  which  fell  not 
^thin  the  good  or  the  evil  intentions  of  the  pri- 
^^^  agents — to  the  jealousies,  as  well  as  confede* 
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racies,  of  powerful  clafses — ^to  the  defeats,  as  weU 
as  successes,  of  contending  parties — ^to  the  weak- 
nesses and  vices,  as  well  as  the  talents  and  virtues, 
of  the  ruling  powers.  But  a  constitution  worthy  of 
remaining,  or  even  likely  to  remain,  among  a  civil- 
ized people,  never  has  been  contrived,  nor  ever  will 
be,  by  any  one  man,  or  any  one  body  of  men. — Dr 
Parr. 

685* 
The  Government  of  England  is  a  government  of 
law.  We  betray  ourselves,  we  contradict  the  spirit 
of  our  laws,  and  we  stake  the  whole  system  of 
English  jurisprudence,  whenever  we  entrust  a  dis- 
cretionary power  over  the  Ufe,  Uberty,  or  fortune  of 
the  subject  to  any  man,  or  set  of  men  whatsoever, 
upon  a  presumption  that  it  will  not  be  abused. — 
Letters  of  Junius. 

686. 
We  should  never  suffer  any  invasion  of  our  poK. 
tical  constitution,  however  minute  the  instance  may 
appear,  to  be  passed  over  without  a  determined, 
persevering  resistance.  One  precedent  creates  an- 
other; they  soon  accumulate  and  constitute  law. 
What  yesterday  was  fact,  to-day  is  doctrine.  Ex- 
amples are  supposed  to  justify  tiie  most  dangerous 
measures,  and  where  they  do  not  suit  exactly,  the 
defect  is  supplied  by  analogy. — Letters  ofJvmus. 

687. 

]So  men  are  prone  to  be  greater  tyrants,  and 
more  rigorous  exactors  upon  others  to  conform  to 
their  illegal  novelties,  than  such  whose  pride  was 
formerly  least  disposed  to  the  obedience  of  lawful 
constitutions,  and  whose  licentious  humours  most 
pretended  conscientious  liberties. — Charles  i. 
688. 

The  liberty  of  the  press  is  the  palladium  of  all 
the  civil,  political,  and  religious  rights  of  an  Eng- 
lishman ;  and  the  right  of  juries  to  return  a  general 
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verdict,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  is  an  essential  part 
of  our  constitution,  not  to  be  controUed  or  limited 
by  the  judges,  nor,  in  any  shape,  questioned  by  the 
legislature. — Letters  of  Jwnvm. 
689. 

By  looking  back  into  history,  and  considering 
the  fate  and  revolutions  of  government,  you  will 
be  able  to  draw  a  guess,  and  almost  prophesy  upon 
the  future.  For  things  past,  present,  and  to  come, 
are  strangely  uniform,  and  of  a  colour,  and  are  com- 
monly cast  in  the  same  mould.  So  that  upon  this 
matter,  forty  years  of  human  life  may  serve  for  a 
sample  of  ten  thousand. — Marcus  Antoninus. 
690. 

Men  of  comprehensive  and  penetrating  genius 
are  often  more  vehement  in  reprobating  erroneous 
or  foolish  acts  of  legislation,  than  to  others  appears 
necessary.  The  truth  is,  they  have  a  deeper  in- 
sight into  the  absurdity  or  pernicious  tendencies  ^f 
what  they  oppose,  than  the  generality  dream  of, — 
W.  B.  Ohdow. 

691. 

Acts  of  legislation  are  too  momentous  in  their 
eonsequences,  to  be  debased  by  ostentatious  cour- 
tesy, or  wanton  rudeness,  to  any  members  or  any 
classes  of  the  community.  In  the  discussion  of 
political  topics,  men  of  observation  see  only  folly,  or 
affectation,  or  flattery,  in  the  profession  of  separat- 
ing measures  from  men ;  and  surely  in  the  more 
solemn  process  of  enacting  penal  laws,  the  framers 
of  them  ought  to  keep  in  view  the  possible  imper- 
fections of  those  who  are  to  administer,  as  well  as 
the  actual  malignity  of  those  who  may  violate  them. 
--Dr  Parr. 

692. 

Law,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  is  entitled 
to  absolute  obecuence :  it  is  the  support  of  liberty, 
civil  and  religious,  but  cannot  take  away  either: 
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and  legislators  who  through  servility,  corruption,  or 
tyranny,  who  through  ignorance,  superstition,  or 
prejudice,  have  ordained  institutions  to  this  purpose, 
may  be  said  to  have  issued  edicts,  and  these  lliey 
may  have  enforced  by  penal  sanctions;  but  they 
have  not,  properly  speaking,  established  laws :  for 
it  is  essentially  necessary  that  the  object,  and  the 
matter  of  law,  be  fundamentally  holy,  just,  and 
good;  or  in  other  words,  consistent  with  the 
ordinations  of  God,  and  the  rights  of  man  — Dr 
Peckard. 

693. 

The  blessings  of  Bevelation  are  meant  to  im- 
prove human  nature  progressively,  not  to  change  it 
suddenly  and  totally — to  correct,  not  destroy,  the 
influence  of  national  opinions,  customs,  and  institu- 
tions— ^to  mitigate,  not  annihilate,  physical  evils, 
and  to  forward  their  proper  uses,  as  furnishing 
opportunities  for  moral  sood  among  creatures  whose 
industry,  patience,  fortitude,  and  benevolence,  are 
to  be  exercised  in  a  state  of  moral  discipline.^2^ 
Parr. 

694. 

That  religion  is  false  which,  professing  to  be 
intended  for  we  use  of  all  nations,  is  distorted  in  its 
doctrines,  and  narrowed  in  its  precepts,  by  the  pre> 
judices  and  manners  of  any  one  particular  age,  and 
any  one  particular  country.  That  religion  is  pro- 
bably true  which,  challenging  the  enquiries,  and 
demanding  the  obedience  of  every  age  and  every 
country,  is  calculated  to  promote  their  temporal  as 
well  as  eternal  interest ;  to  co-operate  with  every 
useful  quality  in  their  government,  laws,  and  man- 
ners ;  and  gradually  to  correct  whatever  is  defective 
and  injurious  in  them.— i>r  Parr. 
695. 

Mankind  appear  to  be  in  league  against  their 
own  interests,  and  betray  the  same  spirit  in  matters 
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of  secular  concern  as  in  those  of  religion.  Let  a 
wiser  and  better  course  of  things  be  exhibited  ever 
so  clearly,  or  enforced  with  the  utmost  cogency,  no 
practical  alteration  is  admitted,  or  only  after  re- 
peated struggles  against  its  adoption.  The  battle 
with  error  and  apathy  must  be  fought  again  and 
again ;  and  often  those  who  make  the  most  strenu- 
ous efforts  in  the  cause,  never  live  to  witness  its 
triumph,  or  reap  the  fruits  of  their  exertions. — 
W.  B.  Clulow. 

696. 
We  may  improve  the  moral  as  well  as  political 
state  of  that  country,  by  assisting  in  the  establish- 
ment or  execution  of  salutary  laws.    We  may  shew 
the  sincerity  of  our  patriotism  by  the  general  activ- 
ity of  our  benevolence,   and  by  our  solicitude  to 
promote  alike  the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of 
those  who  are  endeared  to  us  by  social  intercourse. 
We  may  be  industrious,  and  the  encouragers  of 
industry.     We  may  be   learned,   and  patrons   of 
learning.     We  may  be  innocent,  and  the  protectors 
of  innocence.    By  our  counsels  we  may  suggest,  or 
by  our  contributions  we  may  facilitate,  extensive 
projects  for  the  employment  of  the  idle,  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  dissolute,  and  the  relief  of  the  sick,  the 
aged,  and  the  indigent.     We  may  enlighten  igno- 
rance, correct  prejudices,  restrain  intolerance,  as- 
suage animosities,  and  diffuse  around  us  the  bless- 
ings  of  Christian  charity.     We  may  direct  our 
neighbours,  our  families,  our  countrymen,  to  the 
knowledge  of  every  Christian  truth.     We  may  ani- 
mate them  at  once  by  precept  and  example,  to  the 
practice  of  every  Christian  duty.     In  reality,  every 
accession  to  national  virtue  brings  with  it  an  addi- 
tional security  for  national  prosperity :  and  surely, 
he  who,  by  the  authority  of  his  station  or  the  influ- 
ence of  his  advice,  accustoms  a  whole  people  to  the 
love  of  truth,  justice,  and  mercy,  to  faith  in  Christ, 
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and  piety  towards  God,  has  a  splendid  claim  to  be 
ranked   among   the   most   useful    friends  of    his 

country,  and  me  noblest  benefactors  of  mankind. 

Dr  Parr. 

697. 

The  main  labours  of  existence  should  ever  be 
for  periods  of  tranquillity,  as  these  form  the  role, 
and  seasons  of  disturbance  and  war  the  exception. 
The  Chinese  seem  to  have  acted  most  steadily  on 
this  axiom,  their  chief  energies  having  been  di^ 
rected  for  ages  to  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of 
peace.  It  is  not  without  reason  that  among  this 
extraordinary  people,  the  civilians  or  men  of  letters 
take  precedence  of  the  profession  of  arms. — W,  jff. 
Clulow. 

698. 

War,  though  it  may  be  undertaken,  accor^ng 
to  popular  opinions  and  popular  language,  with  jus* 
tice,  and  prosecuted  with  success,  is  a  most  awful 
calamity :  it  generally  finds  men  sinners,  or  makes 
them  such ;  for,  so  great  is  usually  the  dispropor- 
tion between  the  provocation  and  the  punishment, 
between  the  evil  inflicted  or  suffered,  and  the  good 
obtained,  or  even  proposed,  that  a  serious  man  can- 
not reconcile  the  very  frequent  rise,  and  the  very 
long  continuance  of  hostilities,  to  reason  or  to 
humanity.  Upon  whom,  too,  do  the  severities  of 
war  fall  most  heavily!  In  many  cases,  they  by 
whom  contention  is  begun,  or  cherished,  feel  their 
influence  extended,  their  dependants  multiplied,  and 
their  wealth,  in  the  regular  and  fair  course  of  pub- 
lic business,  increased.  While  fields  are  laid  waste, 
and  cities  depopulated,  the  persons  by  whose  com- 
mands such  miseries  take  place  are  often  wantoning 
in  luxurious  excess,  or  slumbering  in  a  state  of 
unfeeling  and  lazy  repose.  The  peaceful  citizen  is 
in  the  meantime  crushed  under  the  weight  of  exac- 
tions, to  which,  for  "  conscience  sake,""  he  submits ; 
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the  industriotis  merchant  is  impoverished  byunfore- 
seen  and  undeserved  losses ;  and  the  artless  hus- 
bandman is  dragged  away  from  those  who  are  near- 
est and  dearest  to  him,  in  order  to  shed  the  blood 
of  beings  as  innocent  and  as  wretched  as  himself,  to 
repel  injuries  which  he  never  felt  or  suspected,  and 
to  procure  advantages  which  he  may  never  under- 
stand or  enjoy.     Such  are  the  aggravating  circum- 
stances belonging  to  war,  when  it  is  carried  on 
against   a  foreign  enemy,  even  though  it  be  dis- 
armed of  many  terrors  which  accompanied  it  in  less 
enlightened  and  less  civilized  ages. — Br  Parr. 
699. 
Under  the  natural  order  of  things,  the  unfold- 
mg  of  an  intelligent,  self-helping  character,  must 
keep  pace  with  the  amelioration  of  physical  circum- 
stances, the  advance  of  the  one  with  the  exertions 
put  forth  to  achieve  the  other ;  so  that  in  establish- 
ing arrangements  conducive  to  robustness  of  body, 
robustness  of  mind  must  be  insensibly  acquired. 
Contrariwise,  to  whatever  extent  activity  of  thought 
and  firmness  of  purpose  are  made  less  needful  by 
an  artificial  performance  of  their  work,  to  that  same 
extent  must  their  increase,  and  the  dependent  social 
improvements,  be  retarded.    The  difference  between 
English  energy  and  Continental  helplessness  is  due 
solely  to  difference  of  discipline.     Having  been  left 
in  a  greater  degree  than  others  to  manage  their 
own  affairs,  the  English  people  have  become  self- 
helping,  and  have  acquired  great  practical  ability : 
whilst,  conversely,  the  comparative  helplessness  of 
the  patemally-govemed  nations  of  Europe,   is  a 
natural  result  of  the  state-superintending  policy — 
or  the  reaction  attendant  on  the  action  of  official 
mechanisms. — /Social  Statics. 
700. 
Few  are  sufficiently  aware  how  much  reason  most 
of  us  have,  even  as  common  moral  livers,  to  thank  ^ 
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God  for  being  Englishmen.  It  would  furnish  grounds 
both  for  humility  towards  Providence  and  for  in- 
creased attachment  to  our  country,  if  each  individual 
could  but  see  and  feel  how  large  a  part  of  his  inno- 
cence he  owes  to  his  birth,  breeding,  and  residence 
in  Great  Britain.  The  administration  of  the  laws ; 
the  almost  continual  preaching  of  moral  prudence ; 
the  number  and  respectability  of  our  sects;  the 
pressure  of  our  ranks  on  each  other,  with  the  con- 
sequent reserve  and  watchfulness  of  demeanor  in 
the  superior  ranks,  and  the  emulation  in  the  subor- 
dinate; the  vast  depth,  expansion  and  systematio 
movements  of  our  trade ;  and  the  consequent  inter- 
dependence, the  arterial  or  nerve-like  net-fcari  of 
property,  which  make  every  deviation  from  outward 
integrity  a  calculable  loss  to  the  offending  individual 
from  its  mere  effects,  as  obstruction  and  irregularity; 
and  lastly,  the  naturalness  of  doing  as  others  do ; 
these  and  the  like  influences,  peculiar,  some  in  the 
kind  and  all  in  the  degree,  to  this  privileged  island, 
are  the  buttresses,  on  which  our  foundationless  well- 
doing is  upheld  even  as  a  house  of  cards,  the  archi- 
tecture of  our  infancy,  in  which  each  is  supported 
by  aU.— /J.  T.  Coleridge. 
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DEUM   TIMETO:    BVOEM  HONOBATO :    YIBTUTEM  COLITO :    DISOIPLUTIS 

BONIS  OPEBAM  DATO. — Stot.  Acud,  Cantob, 


Thb  VvrrtmsTTY  of  Cambridojj  is  a  lay  Corpomtion,  pos- 
piivikges  under  charters  of  .the  GrowD^  and  Acts  of 
Parliament^  or  by  prescription.  The  earliest  royal  letters 
^patent  which  can  now  be  traced  as  .authentic,  axe  of  the  reign 
4Kf  fienry  IIL  These,  hovever,  do  not  fonnd  the  Umversity, 
bnt  lecQgnize  it,  as  a  sodety  tii  Students  already  existmg  mih 
«n  fffganised  constitution  and  r^ular  fonn.  Other  letters  and 
eharters  wero  granted  from  time  to  -time  by  sahsequent  mon- 
ardkB^  of  which  the  most  ample  and  the  most  impaztairt  is  the 
charter  granted  by  Que^i  fiHzabeth,  in  the  third  year  of  her 
reign,  confirming  former,  and  conferring  new  pririlegeB.  In  the 
tfairteeiiith  year  of  the  same  Te^gn,  an  Act  of  Parliameot  was 
passed,  whereby  £k  was  :enaeted  that  *'  The  Chancellor,  Masters, 
and  Scholars  <(tf  the  UniyeisHy  of  Cambridge,"  should  be  incor- 
porated with  perpetual  succession  under  Ijiat  title ;  and  that  the 
letters  patent  of  the  Queen,  made  in  the  tiiird  yei»r  of  her  reign, 
and  akM>  all  other  lexers  patent  by  any  of  her  majesty's  pro- 
genitors or  predecessors,  should  be  good  in  law  to  all  intents. 

In  the  early  state  of  the  Uniyersity,  ihe  students  lodged  in 
hostels,  -under  ihe  nde  of  a  Prindpal  at  their  own  prop^ 
charges:  but  in  process  of  time.  Colleges  were  founded  and  en- 
dowed by  yarious  benefactors.  In  Dr  Full^'s  History  of 
Cambridge  are  giyen  the  names  and  localities  of  thirty-four 
ancient  hostels.  As  1^  number  of  Colleges  increased,  the 
hostels  dedinod,  and  were  either  merged  in  the  Colleges  or 
disused.  The  Statutes  of  Queen  Elizabeth  virtually  suppressed 
the  hostels,  as  in  that  code  it  is  implied  that  every  student 
in  tiie  Univerrity  was  then  a  member  of  some  College. 
Every  student  on  becoming  a  member  of  the  University, 
must  now  become  a  member  of  some  CoUege.  There  are, 
however,  still  remaining  in  the  University  a  few  members 
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of  the  Senate^  called  Commorantes  in  Vttta,  tjie  remains  of 
class  which  the  code  of  Elizabeth  appears  to  have  aUowecU* 
These  are  Masters  of  Arts  or  Doctors  resident  in  the  town,  who 
having  formerly  been  members  of  some  College,  haye  been  per-^ 
mitted  to  withdraw  their  names  from  it^  and  register  themselTea^ 
so  as  to  retain  the  privilege  of  bemg  still  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity. It  may  be  remarked^  that  when  the  propoeitioii  for 
abolii^iing  the  existence  of  that  class  was  submitted  to  the 
Senate  on  Feb.  l?,  1863,  as  a  part  of  the  proposed  new  Statutes 
for  the  University,  it  was  not  approved  by  the  Senate. 

^The  Studies,  which,  of  late  years  at  leasts  have  beedt 
carried  to  the  greatest  extent  in  the  University^  are  those  of 
Mathematical  and  Classical  learning.  Beyond  all  question, 
they  rightfully  challenge  a  prominent  place  in  eveiy  system  of 
liberal  education,  both  on  account  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
acquirement,  and  as  instruments  of  mental  discipline.  It  is  by 
the  application  of  mathematical  principles  and  processes  to  suck 
branches  of  Natural  Philosophy  as  admit  of  this  exact  mode  of 
treatment,  that  the  noblest  triumphs  and  most  useful  improve- 
ments of  modem  science  have  been  achieved  in  Mechanics,  in 
Optics,  in  Astronomy,  in  the  exposition  of  the  system  of  the 
world.  While  mathematical  knowledge  is  thus  of  the  highest 
value,  considered  as  an  acquirement,  the  study  of  it  is  equally 
valuable  as  a  discipline  of  the  intellect  It  may  be  regarded  as 
the  best  and  most  effectual  exercise  of  the  reasoning  powers; 
habituating  the  mind  to  clearness  of  ideas^  precision  of  state- 
ment, and  coherence  of  argument.  In  this  manner  it  has  a 
wholesome  influence  beyond  the  bounds  of  its  own  immediate' 
province,  and  serves  to  check  vague  and  extravagant  specula- 
tions, even  in  such  popular  branches  of  natural  or  moral  science 
as  are  not  reducible  to  the  rigour  of  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion. Again,  Classical  Literature  possesses  high  and  peculiar 
recommendations.  A  knowledge  of  it  is  indisjyensable  to  the 
Student  in  Divinity,  who  seieks  an  accurate  and  critical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  in  their 
original  language,  and  with  the  early  language  of  Christian 
Theology.  In  a  more  general  point  of  view,  the  spirit  of  the 
Classical  authors  has  infused  its  influence  into  the  whole  range 
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vf  modem  literature,  and  their  works  were  held  in  nniyersal 
admiration  as  the  noblest  specimens  of  genius  and  purest  models 
fd  taste,  in  all  their  varied  styles.  Moreover,  Mathematical 
hod  Classical  studies  are  in  a  peculiar  manner  fitted  for  the 
jvirpose  of  Examination.  They  require  a  much  closer  and 
SBTerer  attention,  and  admit  of  a  much  more  exact  and  con? 
dnsiYe  test  of  proficiency  than  is  the  case  in  the  more  popular 
Inanches  of  speculative  or  experimental  knowledge.  Accord- 
ingly the  University  has  long  afforded  peculiar  encouragement 
hy  its  public  honors  to  these  particular  studies. 

"  The  teaching  of  the  University  should  be  the  exponent  of 
%b&t  is  highest  and  best  in  the  condition  of  Literature  and 
&ience ;  and  should  be  in  part  also  the  help  and  guide  to  her 
flons  in  their  aspirations  after  moral  and  intellectual  excellence. 
Where  she  has  failed  in  this,  it  has  been  partly,  we  think,  &om 
the  want  of  that  legislative  freedom  which  we  would  wish  to 
^Te  to  her. 

'  *'  The  long  continued  influence  of  literary  and  philosophical 
examples  upon  the  sentiments  and  conduct  of  societies,  is  per-* 
h&ps  in  no  place  better  illustrated  than  in  Cambridge.  The 
iroiks  of  Bacon  and  Newton  are,  at  this  moment,  influencing 
Ub  Studies  for  good. 

"One  happy  circumstance  in  the  position  of  the  University 
tt  deserving  of  special  comment.  A  great  majority  of  the 
CoU^  Fellowships  have  long  been  open  to  free  competition ; 
^  has  given  to  the  University  a  high  moral  elevation,  and 
contributed  in  a  great  degree  to  make  her  the  honoured  instru- 
i&ent  of  public  good.  The  same  condition  marks  the  distribu- 
tion of  many  valued  University  Prizes.  It  is,  we  think,  this 
^  which  has  called  forth  a  high  sentiment  of  honour,  and  an 
mibcnding  sense  of  public  duty  on  the  part  of  the  governing 
powers  and  examiners,  whether  of  the  Colleges  or  of  the  Uni- 
▼wsity.  That  the  rewards  of  competition  be  given  to  the  most 
Worthy,  is  a  principle  now  so  deeply  penetrating  the  moral  life 
o!  Cambridge,  that  its  violation  seems  almost  beyond  the  region 
<tf  thought. 

"  What  above  all  other  things  gives  us  hope  for  the  future 
S^  of  Cambridge,   is  the  manly,  free,  and  truth-loving 
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chaiiaoter  of  her  sons^  springing^  in  put  at  leasts  from  h«  C6Bi 
giate  system,  the  ohaiacter  of  het  studies,  and  the  uprightneeB  e# 
her  administration,  producing  in  retam  oofifidenoe  and  goodwifl 
on  the  part  of  those  committed  to  her  care.  In  all  her  m^nbeei 
she  helieves  that  she  possesses  a  body  of  men  who,  strong  ift 
their  historical  remembrances,  cling  to  what  is  tndy  good, 
would  seek  for  no  needless  change^  and  would  admit  of  aa 
change  which  had  not  the  fair  promise  of  seientifie,  moral,  a&d 
religious  benefit."  (B^fert,  Cambridge  Unicenify  Qmtmigsienf 
pp.  2, 23,  24, 202.) 

1647-  The  Right  HosMuittble  JoiiN,  Lobd  Cbavisk,  of 
Baton,  Tested  certain  estates  in  Use  hands  of  six  troatees  to 
found  two  Classical  ScholarsMps,  each  of  £25  per  ammm.  la 
caae  of  a  vacancy,  axiy  undergraduate  nuy  become  a  candidate^ 
and  the  successfcil  candidate  may  retain  his  Soholar^ip  till  he 
is  of  fourteen  years  standing  in  the  Uniyersity,  unless.  In  the 
mean  while,  he  obtain  prefexmMOKt  of  double  the  annual  valne 
of  the  Soholaz^p. 

It  is  provided  by  the  will  of  the  founder  that  if  any  one  of 
his  name  or  kindred  should  be  in  indigent  ciicumstances,  and  a 
student  in  the  Uniyersity,  such  a  person  is  to  be  preferred  to 
other  candidates. 

By  a  decree  cf  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  1819,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  increase  of  the  rents  of  the  estates,  Ihe  inoome  of 
the  Scholars  was  augmented  to  £60  per  annum  each,  and  three 
additional  Scholarsfaips  were  founded,  under  the  aame  regula- 
tions as  the  preceding,  except  that  they  cannot  be  held  for 
more  than  seven  yeais.  By  another  decree  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  in  1841,  the  value  of  diese  Scholarships  was  farther 
augmented  to  £75  per  annum. 

1657.  The  Right  Honourable  Euzasepb,  VmooxnsTBSB 
LtTBTLEv,  by  deed  left  to  Trustees,  certain  estates,  from  the 
rents  of  which  they  should  p«y  yearly  to  ten  poor  Scholars,  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  sum  of  £4  each,  until  they  should 
have  time  to  become  graduates. 

These  Exhibitioners  are  nominated  by  the  Convocations  of 
each  Umversity,  and  a  pre&renee  is  given  to  Scholars  educated 
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•t  the  Fi-ee  (SronuniAr  School  at  Thornton^  and  la  dbfault  of 
mch  candidates^  to  aay  poor  Scholais. 

These  EzhibitionB  hare  been  reduced  to  five;  and  by  an 
'«rder  of  the  Conrt  of  Chancexy,  in  1820,  the  value  of  each  was 
nised  to  £16  per  annum. 

1724.  Hia  Mi^est^  Kinc^  Geoimib  the  Fiust,  in  a  letter  to 
Ihe  Senate  of  the  University  of  Cambridge^  after  stating  that 
\^ opportunities  are  frequeHtlyi  het  to  the  Crown  qf  emph^ng 
9n4  encountging  members  ^  the  two  Univer^itiee,  hg  conferring 
m  them  such  employments^  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  neceeea^ 
ftfy  require  a  competent  ekUi  in  writing  and  speaking  the  modem 
'hnguages,"  declares  his  royal  intention  to  fonnd  a  Professorship 
of  Modern  History,  and  twenty  Scholarships.  His  Migesty 
also  directed  that  the  Professor  shall  appoint  two  teachers  of 
nodem  languages,  and  c(«cludes  by  ordering  that  '^  the  Profes- 
for  and  teachers  shaU  be  obliged,  once  everg  yeoTy  to  tramswit  an 
attested  account  ^the  progress  made  by  socA  scholar  committed  to 
iheir  care,  to  our  prindpai  Secretaries  of  State,  to  be  laid  before 
vt,  that  we  may  encourage  the  dUigenee  and  app^tion  of  such 
enumg  them  as  shaU  ham  qua&fied  themselves  for  our  servies,  by 
tmng  them  suitable  empUfyments^  eit^  at  home  or  abroad,  as 
occasion  shall  qffer." 

By  letters  patent,  of  date  28  Sepi»  1724,  his  Majesty  found- 
ed the  Professorship,  and  endowed  it  with  a  stipend  of  £400  a 
year,  charged  on  the  Civil  List :  and  by  two  instruments  imder 
the  sign  manual  of  his  Majesty,  dated  27  Feb.,  1724-5,  and 
81  May,  1726,  in  one  fifteen  and  in  the  other  five  Scholars  were 
nominated  for  the  studying  of  Modem  History,  and  the  learn- 
ing of  Modem  Languages,  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

On  the  accession  of  Her  Majesty,  the  Civil  List  was  relieved 
from  the  charge  for  the  ProfeBsoiship.  Parliament  has  since 
granted  £871.  Ss.  yearly  for  the  maintenance  of  the  office.  In 
point  of  law.  Sir  James  Stephen  remarks,  that  if  Parliament 
^uld  at  any  time  withhold  the  annual  grant,  the  Lords  Com- 
niiasioners  of  the  Treasury  might,  by  process  of  law,  be  com- 
pelled to  make  the  payment,  to  the  amount  for  which  tho 
i^^enues  of  the  crown  were  pledged  by  King  George  I. 

1746.    WiLLUM  Battibs,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  Kipg's  College, 
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in  coDfiicferation  of  his  having  formerly  enjoyed  the  ben^t  of 
one  of  Lord  Craven's  Exhibitions,  left  on  estate  to  found  ait 
University  {Scholarship  for  the  encouragement  of  Classical 
Literature.  Its  present  value  is  between  £20  and  £S5  p&t 
annum.  Candidates  must  be  under  three  years'  standing  in  the 
University,  and  the  successful  candidate  may  retain  his  Scho- 
larship till  he  is  of  nine  years'  standing,  unless  within  that  time 
he  shall  have  obtained  any  ecclesiastical  benefice  or  preferment 
There  are  certain  conditions  connected  with  the  tenure  of  this 
Scholarship. 

In  1749,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Seaton,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 
Clare  Hall,  bequeathed  to  the  University  the  rents  of  his  estate 
at  Kislingbury,  to  be  given  yearly,  without  restriction,  to  that 
Master  of  Arts  who  should  write  the  best  English  Poem,  on  a 
subject  which  shall  be  judged  by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  the 
Master  of  Clare  Hail,  and  the  Regius  Professor  of  Greek,  "t» 
be  most  conducive  to  the  honour  of  the  Supreme  Being  and  the 
recommendation  of  virtue''  The  successful  candidate  is  required 
to  print  and  publish  his  Prize  Poem. 

In  1796  the  estate  produced  £16  per  annum.  In  1811  the 
premium  was  £40 :  and  in  1831  and  1838,  premiums  of  £100 
each  were  adjudged  for  this  Exercise. 

The  following  subjects  have  been  proposed  for  this  Prize : 


1750 

1751 

1752 

1753 
1764 
1755 

1756 

1757 
1758 

17») 
1760 
1761 
1762 
1763 
1764 
1765 
1766 
1767 
1768 
1770 


The  Eternity  of  the    Supreme 

Being. 
The  Immensity  of  the  Supreme 

Being. 
The  Omniscience  of  the  Supreme 

Being. 
The  Power  of  the  Supreme  Being. 


The  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
The  Goodness  of  the  Supreme 

Being. 
The  Wisdom  of   the  Supreme 

Being. 
The  Day  of  Judgment 
The  Providence  of  the  Supreme 

Being. 
Death. 
Heaven. 
Purity  of  Heart 
Repentance. 
The  Redemption. 
The  Conversion  of  St  PauL 
The  Crucifixion. 
The  Gift  of  Tongues. 
The  Gift  of  Tongues. 
The  Destruction  of  Nineveh. 
The  Dedication  of  the  Temple  of 

Solomon* 


771  Conscience. 

773  Consdenoe. 

773  Charity. 

774  Duelling. 

775  Duelling. 

776  Prophecy. 

777  Prayer. 

778  The  Nativity. 

779  The  Ascension. 

780  TheAscennon. 

781  The  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Romans. 

783  The  Call  of  the  Gentiles. 
1783  Hope. 

784  The  Creation. 

785  The  ExoduK 

786  The  Resurrection. 

787  The  Resurrection. 

788  The  Resurrection. 

789  The  Deluge. 

790  Faith. 
[791  Humility. 

1 793  The  Reatocation  of  the  Jewt. 

1793  The  Restoration  of  the  Jews. 

794  The  Restoration  of  the  Jews. 

.795  The  Destruction  of  Babylon. 

796  The  Mercy  of  GocL 
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HhaettM.  18S8  The  Tmufiguiation. 

The  Epiphany.  1837  The  Marriage  at  Cana  in  Galike. 

St  Paul  at  Athena.  1898  Saul  at  Endor. 

The  Ho}y  Land.  1829  The  finding  of  Moses. 

St  Peter's  Denial  or  Christ  1830  The  Ascent  of  EUiab. 

St  Peter's  Denial  of  Christ.  1831  David  playing   the  harp  befoie 
Raising  Jaims' Daughter.                                   SauL 

Moses  viewing  the  Promised  Land.  183S  The  Plague  stayed. 

Christ's  Lameotatioo  over  Jeru-  1833  St  Paul  at  PhilippL 

aalem.  1834  Jacob. 

UBS    Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Lustra.  1835  Ishmael. 

MB?    The  Shipwreck  of  St  Paul  1836  The  Convenioa  of  Coostantane 
Vm    The  Holy  Wan.                                                  the  Great. 

HB9    TbeConoaest  of  Canaan.  1837  St  Paul  at  Ephesus. 

I  mo    The  Death  of  AbeL  1838  Ethiopia  stretching  out  her  hands 
ISU     The  Soifoings  of  the  Primitive                    untoGod.  (Pk.  IxviiLSl). 

MartjTS.  1839  Gideon. 

mz    Joseph  made  knovm  to  his  Bre-  1840  The  Ministry  of  Angels. 

thren.  1841  The  CaU  of  Abraham. 

ma    Death  of  Sanl  and  Jonathan.  1842  The  Cross  planted  on  the  Hima- 
lSi4    Jephthah  meeting  his  Daughter                     laya  Mountains. 

after  his  rash  Yow.  1843  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 

1815    Jonah.  1844  Esther. 

18K   fleaekiafa  and  Scnnadierib.  1846  The  loosing  of  the  fonr  Euphn- 
1817    Belahazsar's  Feast.                                              tean  Angels.    (Rev.  ix.  14,15.) 

KIS   Deborah.  1846  TheCuise  upon  Canaan.  (Gen.  ix.) 

U19   Moses  receiving  the  Tables  of  the  1847  The  Famine  in  Samaria.  (2  Kings 
Law.                                                                 vi.  and  vii.) 


1848  John  the  Baptist. 

1849  Edom. 
The  CTld  Age  of  St  John  the       1850  Nineveh. 

Evangelist.                                        1851  Samson. 

UB   Antio«£iis  Epiphancs  (1  Mac  i.        1852  Mamnwm. 

&&)                                                   1853  The  univenal  dominion  and  pro- 

18S3   Cornelias.  vidence  of  God.   (Ps.  cxiv.  13, 

1824   The  Death  of  Abttlom.  14.) 

IfiS   The  Building  and  Dedication  of       1854  EsekieL 

the  SeoondTempIe. 

1751.  His  Grace  Thomas  Holles,  Dnke  of  Newcastle, 
tben  Chancellor  of  the  Uniyersity,  gave  annually  two  Gold 
Medals,  each  of  the  valne  of  fifteen  guineas^  to  two  oommencing 
Bachelors  of  Arts,  who  not  haying  heen  lower  than  Senior 
Optimes^  haye  shewn  themselyes  the  greatest  proficients,  after 
examination,  in  Classical  Learning.  His  Grace  continued  his 
gift  yearly  until  his  death  in  1768,  and  succeeding  Chancellors 
baye  eyer  since  followed  his  nohle  example. 

1752.  The  Honourahle  Edward  Finch  and  the  Honour- 
able Thomas  Townshend,  then  Members  of  Parliament  for  the 
Uniyersity,  gaye  yearly  four  prizes,  of  fifteen  guineas  each,  to 
two  senior  and  two  junior  Bachelors  of  Arts,  who  shall  compose 
the  best  Dtssertations  in  Latin  Prose,  to  be  recited  publicly  on 
a  day  to  be  appointed  near  the  Commencement.  These  prizes 
haye  been  giyen  annually  eyer  since  by  the  late  and  present 
Members  for  the  time  being,  of  the  Uniyersity. 

In  1826,  these  Prizes,  called  ^'  The  Members*  Prizes,"  were 
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modified.    It  was  then  smmged  that  in  futttre  two  of  tbsm^ 

should  be  open  to  all  Bachelors  of  Arts  who  are  not  of  sufficient. 

standing  to  be  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M^.,  and  the  other 

two  to  undergraduates  who  may  have  resided  not  less  than  aevea 

terms  at  the  time  when  the  Exercises  are  required  to  be  sent 

in  to  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

The  following  subjects  ha^e  been  pr(^x)sed  for  these  prizes; 

ihe  first  for  the  Senior  and  the  second  for  the  Middle  Bachelors 

in  each  year  until  1827 ;  and  after  that  year  the  first  for  th& 

Bachelors  and  the  second  for  Undexgraduates. 

17fi3   Exmoam  Tits  et  philotopfaiae  M.  Brati,  prscipiie  liabUa  ntkme  oinnimnn 
que  moritttxut  icdtavit : 

*0  rAiffiOv  dpcnr.  At^yov op* riait-  iytiH at 

*Of  cf>Vov  ijfffKovv  *  tfv  d*  ap*  e5ovXcvef  Tvyn.    {Senior  Badulort.) 
Quod  Batio  docet,  idem  testatur  Historia.  'veram  Olorinn  nisi  ope  VixtHtk 
onmpararl  non  poMc'    (Middle  Backelort.) 
17M   Athenis  et  Boma  inter  se  coHaUs,  exquirendum  est,  Quodnam  acQumenti 
singula  artet  aoeeperint  •&  ipsts  imperil  farmli  in  iis  urtubus  eonsti- 
tu&.    (8.  B.) 
Enarratio,  et  ooinpanUio»  doctrioaxum  momUum  Epieuri  et  Stoioennn.  {M.  B.) 
17A5    Utrum  VeteriB  GomcBdic  apud  Athenienses  lioentia  magis  ad  emwidandoe 
mores,  an  oorrumpendos,  contulerit?    (S.  B.) 
Utrum  L^^  Solonis  an  Lycuxgi  magis  tam  ad  singulorum  vlrtutem,  quam  ad 
Beipublicae  honorem  et  emolumentiim,  oontaicrtnt?    (Jf.  B.) 
17M   Quidnam  afQumenti  ab  institutia  Christianis  Morales  Ethnioonum  Doctrine 
acceperint?  {S,B.) 
Quousque  Roroanorum  depravati  mores  ad  lab^Mstandam  ct  eTertsndain 
Bempublicamvaluerint?    {if.  B.) 
1757    Utrum  liceat  Civi  bono.  Republica  in  partes  diviaa.  neutris  sa  aiQ«ngere? 
Utrum  Historias  legentibus  emendentur  magis,  an  oorrumpantur.  Mores? 
17fi6   Utrum  surnma  Itommum  felicitaa juxta  Epicurum,  m.  Senauum  delectalioaibus 
praecipue  ponatur?    {&.  B.) 


trtnim-divenanun  gentium  mons  et  inatituta  a  dlvaiao  eanuu.  Sttu.  cxpUeaii 
poasint?    {M.  R) 
1709    Pro  Socrate,  aa  popakm  Athcmifluaera,  Oratfo.    {S.  B.) 


Efleataanos  nova  mvenira,  an  mTemis  GUicum  aooere  o  oxaauuiu  .- 
i  plus,  an  mall,  rejiortent  fere  qui  peregrinantur  adole8oenCaIi^ 
•le  vidaatur  popuium  Boananum  magis  aub  Pompeio,  quam  aab 
ITictore  fore  Iiberum  f    (5.  B.) 


Utrum  in  be^e  oonstituUm  civitatem  Ludi  Sceniei  admitti  debeant?  {M.  B.) 
1790  Qualia  fuerit  in  Aeaderaia  Veteri  et  Nova  philosophandi  ratio,  et  quaeoom  ait 
ad  verum  exquixendum  accommodatior  ?    {S.  R) 

Utrum,  quo  suctior  sit  hominum  Enxdltio,  eo  magis  corrumpunturmoiea? 
I7U    Utrum  ait  pxaeataatiaa  nova  invenire,  an  inTentia  cultum  addere  et  oraatam? 

Utrum  boni  vl"^   *n  mnll    rpimrtpnt  finrp  nui  nprpffriiuntiir  ndnleafimfftlli f" 

]7ffi   Num  eredibile 

Cesare  Victore 
Utrum  Virtua  magia  emineat  in  rebua  aecundia.  an  in  adveraia?    {M,  B.) 

1763  Utrum  institutio  Civilis  Socieutis  ad  human]  generis  felicitatem  contuleritf 
Quaenam  eoramoda  Beipoblics  ex  aitiuon  Mbeiallum  cultuca  psovsniant? 

1764  Exaraen  Philoaophiae  M.  T.  Ciceronia.    (&  B.) 

(hitbus  Modls  inatitui  debeat  ad  exteraa  rvgionea  Flerecfrimilio  ?    {M.  &). 

1765  Utrum  civitati  pemicioaior  ait  Epieuri,  an  Zenonis,  Philoaophia?    {S.  B.) 
Quomodo  intelUgendara  sit  efBitum  illud,  'Beete  fit  quodcunvie  eveott*? 

{M.  B.y 

1766  Quomodo  vera  Historia  a  Calsa  distingui  poasitf    (S.  B.) 

Poat  mortem  JuUi  Caeaaria,  a  quibuaoam  atare  paitibus  dvem  Bomanum  ap» 
tuerit?    {M.  B.) 

1767  Utrum  C^nsorisBomaaidiaciplUiaBeipubHeaeutiliaftierit?    {S.  B.) 
Utrum  possessorem  bearint  seplus,  an  perdiderint,  Divitiae  ?    {M.  B.) 

1768  Quidnam  causa  Aierit,  quace  Oentes  Septentrionalea  Iwmicidia  olira  eompcnaa* 

verint  pecunia ;  apud  hodiernas  autem  leviora  crimina  morte  et  suppUciis 
crudelissimiapuniantur?    (&  B.| 
Utrum  Societatis,  nuper  institutae  ad  promovendaa  Aitea  et  Conunerda,  mag- 
noa artificea  et  commercfa  effecerim?    <AL  B.) 


•* 
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SpeckMa  TerMi,  le  inania  aut  sobdola,  qpnnto  nu^ore  LibertatJs  imaginfr 

teguntur,  tanto  eruptuxa  ad  infensiui  Sorvitium.    {S.  B ) 
Arsentum  et  Auium  propitii,  an  inUi«  Dii  Qerman is  negaverint  ?    (M.  B. ) 
Pnvatorum  Hominum  Vitia  ad  Publica  Commoda  non  conferunt.    (S.  B.) 
Utruxn  vera  anlmi  maffuitudo  aebus  Adwtm  magis  quam  Secundis  p«EH>iciar 

tur?    (J#.  B.} 
Udrum  ii,  qui  libros  in  Dialogo  scribunt,  aa  qui  Continuo  Seimone  pneoepta 

tradunt,  sapere  meliiu  doceant?    {S.  B.y 
Labor  eU  sapienfie  dlgmu,  Bei  Anliquarin  invesUmtio.    (iC.  B.) 
Naturat  omnes  fecit  judioes,  pauoos  artifices.    (S.  B.) 
Quid  l^M  sine  morlbus 

Vans  proficiunt?    (If.  B.) 
HtatorlayitsMa^tnu    {S.  B.) 
Orado  ad  Gnecas  Xiteras  excolendaa  suasoria.    (M.  B.) 
Utram  aequum  sit,  ut  bomo  hmnini  perpatua  obstringatur  Servitute  f   {S.  B.) 
Injuriaa  ulcisci,  an  rrauttexe^  utrum  sit  anfani  magis  exoelsi  ?    {M.  B.) 
Utrum  Divitiarum  incrementuns  plus  bom,an  maJi,  Beipublics  afferat.  (S.  B.) 


Sim  quia  satione  sejpaum  citra  invidiam  laudare  possit  ?    (M.  B.) 
trum  impedum  alque  artes  humamona  Ocddentali  cuzsu  oa 


^  oationibiis  I 

defennt?    (8.B.) 
An  Ck>nstantinus  imperii  sui  sedera  jure  mutavarit  ?    (M.  B.) 
1727   Utnun  PhikwophiflB  NatuxaUs  et  MaUusaQB^cultuxa  ad  Poasin  alendaai  inagii» 
andeprimendam,  contulerit?    IS:  B.) 
Utnun  Ars  Gritiees  ad  bene  seribeodum  plus  utilifcatis,  an  inoommodi*  sfl^t? 
1778   De  Sapientia  Egyptiaca  disquisitio,  et  iudidum.    {S.  B.) 

Num  una  aliaua  sit  pneatans  Imperii  forma,  qusB  cunctis  gentibus  optima 
foret,  vel  diversse  forme  diversis  gentibus  maig^s  siot  aptse  ?    {M.  B.) 
2779  Utnun  ad  exemplar  poetarum  Gxaeeonua  Chorus  in  dramanostnun  oommode 
admitti  possit?    (&  B.) 
An  BemubUcse  Homanse  felidus  fuerit  anna  extra  Italiam  transtulissa ?  {M.B.} 
i  V90  An  Bicuculum  Tim  istam  in  se  habeat,  ut  per  id  solum  aigumentando  vera 
a  talsis  rile  dignoscantur  ?    {S.  B.) 
Mi|]e  ae  res  habet,  cum  quod  Virtute  ei&ci  debet,  id  tentatux  Pecunia.    {M.  B.) 
I  ITSl  Qiuenam  siat  eausse,  cut  Asiatic!  servitutis  semper  fuerint  patientioreS)  quan» 
Europsei  ?    {8.  B.) 
Utnun  iasit  in  Oratorum  namero  babemdus,  qui  non  sit  omnibus  lis  aitibus, 
quae  sunt  Lilbero  dignae  perpolitus?    {M,  B.) 
2782   Utrum  ouctoritati  Saoranun  iaterarum  coniirmandse  iaserviat  Mythologia 
Graeca?    (&  B.) 
Utrum  ad  emoidandos  magis,  an  cormnnendQe^  ciiium-  mores  conferat 
Muaica?    {M.  B.\ 
1783  Utrum  plus  boni,  an  mali,  Europsb  gentibus  attulerit  Transatlantid  orbis 

pata&ctio?    {8.  B.} 
I  Ex  quibus  praecipue  causis  in  tantam  magnitudinem  ereverift  lea  Roraana? 

1284  Utrum  in  bene  ooaaatutam  Bempublifiam  SuppUcia  Gapitalia  admitti  de- 
beant?    (&  B.) 
Qusenam  commoda  fieipubliese  ex  Be  Militari  proveniant  ?    {M.  B.) 
178S   An  liceat  nolentes  in  Servitutem  dare?    (S.  B.) 

Utvum  civis  pcraiciosttSk  an  bostis  aoerbiasimus,  acrioiibus  suppliciis  sit  ceep- 
cendus?    [M,  B.) 
17%  Q^aenam  praecipue  fuerint  causaa,  eur  eivitatea  OxsMasB  Porsarum  impeiio  tan: 
felidter  obstiterent?  (S.  fi.) 
Utrum  pqpulo  Bomaoo  melius  ctmsultum  asset,  si  Augustus  Bempublicam 
reddidteet?    {M.  B.) 
179   Utnun  insularum  in  mari  Pacifieo  nuper  patofactarum  incQle  plus  boni,  an 
mail,  ab  Europseis  gentibus  accepturi  sint?    (5.  B.) 
Utrum  in  Bepublfca  bene  constituta  Debitores  in  caroexem  mitten  expediat  ? 
ITtt  Utrum  Indorum  Orientalium  oommercia  plus  boni,  an  mali,  Euiopse  gentikua 
secumaflferant?    (&  B.) 
Americanis  (de  hac  re  jam  nunc  consulentibus)  qusenam  forma  Imperii  magis 
,_         aptaessevideatur?    {M.  B.) 
1/89   An  prosit  Scientifle  librorumcopia?    {S.  B.) 

Utrum.  ad  Oiatorem  fingendiun  valaat  An.  magis*  an  Natuxa  ?    Uii.  B.) 
1730  Utrum  mutata  apud  Quiot  Imperii  forma  plus  boni,  an  mali,  Britannise  alia* 
tura  sit?    {8.  B.) 
Utnun  Veris^  an  Imaginariis  bcmia.  magis  promoveatur  bumana  felidtas? 

1791  Utrum  Monardiica,  an  Democratica,  regiminis  fonna  sit  potior?    (&  B.) 
Quid  pure  tran<Himet?    (3f.B.) 

1792  An  magnum  imperium  cum  sequa  omnium  Llbertate  constare  possit  ?    (S.  B. ) 
An  morum  emendationeta,  et  \irtutia  cultum,  in  naseenti  Sinus  Batanici  re* 

publica  sperare  liceat ?    {M.  B.) 
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1793  TnBepubIicabeneeonttittttasiiitluBradittrio)ureNobUes.    (S.  &) 
Utrum  in  luyentute  imtituenda  Matheseot  eC  Philosophias  Natunlis.  an 

Humanioram  Litenrum  quae  vocantur,  studia  prindpem  locum  obtinera 
debeant?    (M.  B.) 

1794  Oraculoram  origo,  natura,  at  vU.    (8.  B.) 
Utrum  apud  Romanos  Gladiatonim  ipectaculo  ulla  poaaet  esse  fortior  oontn 

dolorem  et  mortem  dlfciplina?    (If.  B.) 

1795  Qua  ratione  educationis  elementarie  partem  Religio  oonitituere  debeat  ?  {S.  J3.) 
Utrum  minora  incoramoda  ex  Ignorantia,  an  ex.  Credulitate,  aocietati  aflb- 

rantur?    {M.  B.) 

1796  Utrum  Superstitio  moribus  hominum,  aut  saluti  dvium,  Atheiamo  magis  sit 

iDimica?    {S,  B.) 
Utrum  divenarum  gentium  indoles,  a  diversb  Imperii  formis  potiua  quam  ex 
earum  situ  explicari  possit?    {M.  B.) 
\7W    Utrum  Eruditio  plus  bonl  in  rebus  prosperis,  quam  in  adversis,  seci 
Utrum  Divites,  an  Pauperes,  majon  felicitate  gaudeant  ?    (M.  B.) 
1796    Utrum  Troja  unquam  extiterit ?    {8.  B.) 

Utrum  glorise  cupido  plus  bonl,  quam  mail,  hominibus  attulerit?    IM.  B.) 
1799   Utrum  animum  lecCoiis  acrius  potentet  Aristoteli,  an  Platoni,  (iroprius  aermof 
Utrum  Statuarum  et  Numismatum  investigatio  ad  rem  literariam  promoven- 
dam  sit  utilis.    (Af.  B.) 
1600   Unde  fit  ut  quasdam  Artes,  quae  apud  antiquoa  summa  cum  laude  Tigneriii^ 
nos  vel  penitus  ignoremus  vel  notas  prave  Imitemur?    (&  B.) 
Utrum  civlum  fortitudo  Bestiarum  oertamtnibus,  aut  fkequenti  caedis  et  aan- 
euinis  conspectu,  nromoveatur  ?    {M.  B.) 
1801    Ex  Coalescentibus  Britanniae  et  Hibernis  impetiis,  quid  potiasimum  boni  sit 
sperandum?   (5.  JB.) 
Quid  sit  causae,  cur  jam  per  plura  secula  Scientiae  eC  Liberales  Aites  non  nitt 
in  Chrlstianis  populis  floruerint  ? 
]£02   Quaenam  causae  sint,  cur  pnestantissima  in  omni  opere  ac  scientia  Ingenia 
iisdem  fere  temporibua  atque  regionum  finibus  contineri  aoleant  ?    {S.  B.) 
Civitas  optimis  fundata  legibus  atque  institutis,  ope  tamen  Beligionia  destituta, 
diu  permanere  non  potest    (Af .  B. ) 

1803  Quaenam  commoda  litens  humanioribus  oriri  posdnt  ex  reterum  inoiiumentis» 

nuper  iGgypto  patefactis  ?    (8.  B) 
Utrum  doctrinae  plus  adjumenti  Oraeco,  an  LAtino,  semnpneaccrevit  ?  (M.  B.) 

1804  Quid  commodi  aut  incommodi  e  republica  hominum  Nigrorum  bitc  Colon- 

torum,  inter  Occidentales  Insulas  nuper  constituta,  derivari  queat  ?  (S.B) 
Quibua  modis,  et  sradibus,  Civitates  Jam  florentes  paulatim  labaie,  indinar^ 
et  occidere  soleant  ?    IM.  B.) 

1805  Quaenam  commoda  Uteris  humanioribus  oriri  possint  ex  veterum  monumentii,. 

nuper  Kgypto  patefactis?    (S.  B.) 
Quid  de  origine  et  antiquitate  poematum  Homero  vulgo  adscriptorum  pnwuii- 
ciari  debeat?    (M.  B)^ 
1808   E  tot  deperditis  humanioram  Hterarum  apud  Omcoaet  Romanos  monumentii^ 
quaenam  prac  caeteris  sint  de^deranda  ?    {8.  B. ) 
Utram  Certamina  nublice  in  Graecia  spectata  plus  utilitatis,  an  danini,  secum 
adtulerint  ?    (Sf.B.) 
IfXfJ   Utrum  mores  ciyium  emendet,  an  eonrumpat,  Commercium  ?    (S.  B  > 

Utram  Uteris  prosit  librorum,  quanta  nunc  est,  editoram  Ck>pia  ?    (M.  B.) 

1808  Quienampnecipue  sint  labentis  Imperii  indicia?    (S.B.) 

(^uanquam  Hlstrionis  artem  miremur,  quaerendum  tamen  utram  mores  bomi- 
num  emendet  magis,  an  oorrampat,  Scena ?    (If.  B.) 

1809  Quaenam  praecipue  vaTeant  ad  impermm  stabUiendum  ?    (8.  B.) 

Anne  Historia  vera  (e.  g.  Sidnaei  a  Zouchio  scripta,  atque  nuper  edita)  plus 
valeat,  quam  Fabuiosa  (e.  g.  Orandisoni  a  Richardaono  conficta)  ad  homi- 
num mores  formandos  ?    ( Jtf .  B. ) 

1810  Utram  majori  nradentJa,  eloquentia,  fortitudine,  patriaeque  amore  M.  T.  Cicero 

an  Comes  clarendonianus,  temporibus  gravlsaimis  Kempublicam  admini** 
tiarit?    (S.  B.) 
Utram  in  optima  reipublicae  fdurma  instituenda  plus  valeat  Ingenium,  an 
Experientia?    (JIiTb.) 

1811  Utram,  in  optima  Dialogonim  ratione,  antiqui  recentioribns  sint  pneponendi? 
Studioram,  quae  in  Academia  sunt  instituta,  laus  et  utilitas.     ( Jf.  B.) 

1812  De  philosophia  Platonica  disquisitio  et  Judicium.    (8.B.) 

Utram  praecepta  a  Rhetoribus  tradita  verse  eloquentiae  proCuisse,  an  noeuiaw, 
dicendumsit?    (M.  B.) 

1813  Quid  potissimum  boni,  vel  mall,  ab  Infimi  Ordinis  Juventute  Uteris  insti- 

tuenda sit orituram ?    (8.  B.) 
Omnia  doctrina  ingenuaram  et  humananim  artium  uno  quodam  aodetatb  vin- 
culo eontinetur.    (Jf.  B.) 
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1114   ntmm  ex  bominibus  Faaattds,  an  Scepti<98»  plus  detriment  Bespublica 
capiat?    (S.B) 
Quo  magis  imtituta  Cmlia  et  Ecdesiasdca  inter  se  conve&iant,  eo  melius 
Bempublieam  administare  licet.     (M.  B.) 
ms    Quid  causae  est  cur  apud  Bomanos,  postquam  sub  Imperatoribus  essent,  eximia 
minus  florerent  mgenia  ?    [S.  B. ) 
Utrum  deinentiOTis  sit  animi,  leviter  delinquentes  supplictis  pro  ratione  cul- 
parum  adhibitis  coercere,  an  impunitos  dimittere ?    (M.  B.) 
IgiS   Hieroglvphiconim  origo  et  n^unL    {8.  B ) 

Utrum  civitati  plus  utilitatis,  an  incommodi,  afleiant  leges,  quae  privatorum 
hominum  Sumptibus  raodum  imponunt?    {M.  B.) 
U17    Utrum  Sibyllina  oracula  e  sacris  Judaeorum  libris  compilata  fuerint  ?    (8.  B.) 
Utrum  recte  judicaverit  Cicerp,  'omnia  Bomanos  aut  mvenisse  per  se  sapieu- 
tius  quam  Graecos,  aut  accepta  ab  illia  fecisse  melioia?* 
tgl8   Antiquae  Musics  species  et  natura.    {8.  B. ) 

Inter  Graecos  et  Bomanos  Historiae  scriptores  comparatione  facta,  cujusnam 
stylus  imitatlone  maxime  dignus  ease  videatur  ?    {M.  B.) 

1819  Qnaenam  fuerit  Oiaculorum  vera  indoles  ac  natura ?    (S.  B.) 

Inter  veterum  Philosophorum  aectas,  cuinam  potissimum  tribuenda  sit  vera? 
sapientiae  locus  ?    {M.  B. ) 

1820  Quantum  momenti,  ad  studium  ret  Theologicae  promovendum,  habeat  literanim 

humanioram  cultus  ?    (S.  B  } 
In  Georgium  Tertium  rhv  fiaxapCTtiv  Oratio  fiinebris.    {M.  B.) 

1821  De  or%ine  et  progreasu  Idololatriae  Dialogus.    (S.  B.) 
Oratio  in  laudem  Musicae.    {Jun.  B.  A.) 

1822  Populis  diversis  eadem  instituta  parum  conveniunt    (S.  B.) 
Astronomiae  laus  et  utilitas.    (M .  B.) 

1823  Qucnam  sunt  Ecdesiae  legibus  stabilitae  benefida,  et  qua  ratione  maxime  pro^ 

movenda?    (S.  B.) 
Quinaxn  ftuctus  Historis  Ecclesiasticae  studiosis  perdpiendi  sunt  ?    {M.  B.) 

1824  An  recentium  ingenii  vim  insitam  veterum  Poetarum  exemplaria  promovent  ? 
Quaenam  potissimum  causae  TiaglcaeCamoenae  apud  Latinos  oflfecerint?  (M.B.) 

1825  De  statu  futuro  quaenam  fiiere  veterum  inter  Graecos  et  Bomanos  Philoso- 

phorum Dogmata?    (8.  B.) 
Qttantopere  sibi  invicem  prosint,  populi  libere  mutandis  inter  se  merdbus. 

1826  Quales  fuerint  antiquorum  Philosophorum  de  animi  immortalitate  opiniones,  et 

ex  quanam  origine  ducta?    (8.  B.) 
Quibusnam  praecipue  artibus  Becentiores  Antiquos  exsuperant?    IM.  B.) 
W27   HoAierus.    [Bachdort.) 

Graecia  capta  ferum  victorem  cepit,  et  artes 
Intulit  agresti  Latio  {Undergraduates.) 
1828   De  origine  Scripturae  Alphabeticae.    (J9.) 

Qoibus  potissimum  in  rebus  Uodiemi  ab  Antiquis  discrepent,  et  quas  ob 

causas.    {U.) 

aS9   An  putandum  sit  posthac  fore  ut  gentes  Merldionales  sub  Septentrionalium 
viribusiterumsuccumbant?    (B.) 
Utrum  apud  Grawos  Poetae  an  familiaris  serraonis  xcriptores  plus  effecerint  ad 
virtutem  promovendam  et  mores  emolliendos  ?    (17.) 

1830  Quantum  roomenti  ad  studium  rei  Theologicae  promovendum,  habeat  litera- 

nim humaniorum  cultus  ?    (B.) 
Quae  sit  forma  IIoAiTctas  ad  Grteciae  lenaseentls  statum  optime  accom- 
modata?    (17.) 

1831  Utrum  boni  plus  an  mali  homlnibus  et  dvitatibus  attulerit  dicendi  copia  ?  (B.> 
Utrum  fides  Punica  ea  esset  qualem  perhibent  scriptores  Bomani  ?    ( 17.) 

1G2   Qua  pra?dpue  parte  debilis  sit  et  manca  Veterum  Philosophorum  de  Officiis 
doctrina?    IB.) 
Inter  silvas  Academi  quaerere  verum.    (U.) 
1833   Qusnam  praecipue  sint  labentis  imperii  indida?    (B.) 

Utrum  Servorum  manumissio  in  Insulis  Indorum  Ocddentalium  confestim 
focta,  plus  boni  aut  mali  secum  afferat ?    {U.) 
1B34  Quaenam  smt  commoda  expectanda  a  recenti  apud  Cantabrigiam  clarorunt 
virorum  Congreasu  ?    (B.) 
^faoam  sint  effectus  libertatis  in  possessionfbus  Hispaniae  transatlantids  ?  (U.) 

1835  De  fide  historica  recte  a»timanda.    (B.) 

Utrum  recte  judicaverit  Cicero  iniquiasimam  pacem  justissimo  hello  anteferen- 
.^         damesae?    (U.) 

1836  Eztincta  servitute  apud  Insulas  Occidentales,  qnaenam  commoda  vd  inoom- 

moda  poasint  exinde  oriri  ?    (B.) 
In  BepubGca  bene  constituta  sunt  hereditario  jure  nobiles.    (U.) 
U37  Quaenam  beneflcia  Academia,  qualis  nostra  est  oonstitutlone  ac  forma,  ad  rem* 
publicam  afferat?    (B.) 
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Utrumque  tempos  codiii1«i,  tnm  aatiqttiut,  at  eognoicw,  qiiid 

fuerit ;  turn  recentius,  ut  notes,  quid  fuent  aptiasimuin.    {U.) 

1838  Quouaque,  et  quibua  pokioimuin  ntionibuf ,  artiuni  pulcritudineaa  s^^ectefitiiia, 

fonxue  noDiliores  e  pura  raligionfi  oriaotur;  emamque  vicuum  piomo* 
vendl  vim  habeant.    {B.) 
In  iis  quae  de  Ethica  et  Politica  a  Platone  acripta  aceepiin  ^, 
elementa  philosophiam  revem  christianam  adumbcantta.    (U.) 

1839  Quaenam  coromoda  Britannia  perdpiat  ex  Colonm  tranaaf lantiffia.    (B.) 
Inter  Antiquorum  et  Bec^tionim  doquoUiam  comnaTatiope  fiicla*  utzi 

•itdeferenda.    lU.) 

1840  In  ilia  Philoaophia,  in  qua  de  vita  h(»mnum  et  moritma  disputatxa^ 

quibua  prindpiis  quasi  fundameoto  inniti,  quibusque  potiawmimv 
iHis  recte  vivendi  praooepta  haurire  oporteat  ?    (B.) 
Quid  censes  plausus et  amici  dona  Quiritis ?    lU.) 

1841  In  legibus  ferendis,  quid  propositi  habere  deWt  qui  poenaa  pecseatia  iirofrt{ 

et  quaenam  sit  adhibenda  suppliciorum  menmra  ?    (B.) 
Poetis  ea  maxima  laus  est.  ai  summis  mgenii  dotibus  ita  utaotiv*  ut  viitutii 

amorem,  alant.    (17.) 
1848    Sanctiuaque  ac  reverantius  visum  de  Actis  Deonim  credere  <|aam.  adxe,    (B.) 
Argentum  et  Aurum  propitii  an  irati  Dii  negaverint  dubito.    (17.) 

1843  Pnncipiozum  Juris  Publiei  apud  Oraecoa  et  wud  Romanes  compacaljo.    f  B.) 
Quibusnam  e  fontibua  T.  Livius  historiam  Primi  labri  aui  hauaera^  eC  <pM- 

tenus  historia  ista  vera  sit  habenda  ?   ( C7.) 

1844  Quomodo  in  aedibus  sacris  omamenta  artesque  ad  axcbitectuxam  pectinevtet 

verae  religioni  prosunt.    (B.) 
Quaenam  beneflcia  a  legibus  praesciiptis  dilifenter  observatis   Academdm 
Alumni  percipiant    (17.) 

1846  Quae  revera  eat  civitaa  homiaum,  eadem  civilias  0ei  sifc  necesse  est.    (B.) 
In  Platonis  Republica,  dominantur  rattones  politicae  an  mcialea?    (17.; 

1848  In  politicis  rebus  aeque  ac  in  physici^  aibii.  tarn  finoMun  est  cui  non.  pericalant 
sit  etiam  ab  invalido.  (B.) 
"Ego  multos  homines  exoellenti  animo  ac  virtute  fuisse,  et  sine  doetrina, 
naturae  ipsius  habitu  prope  dlvino»  per  «eipsos  et  moderatoa  ec  graiet 
extitisse  lateor ;  aed  idem  ego  contendo,  eum  ad  naturam  eximiam  atque 
illustrem  acceaaerit  ratio  quadam  oonformatioque  doctr^oa^  tan^  illud 
nescio  quid  nneclarum  et  singuJaxe  solera  exifitere."    {U.) 

1847  Difficile  est  in  pnilosophia  pauca  esse  ei  nota  cul  non  smt  aut  plenique  ant 

omnia.   (B.) 
Omnis  fere  error  veritatis  alicujus  simiua  est    (U.\ 

1848  De  Arturo,  Britannorum  Prlncipe>  utnun  abquid  veri  mcmocjue  tOMittnm 

ait    (B.) 
In  cultu  divmo  quaenam  sint  Musicae  partes.    (17.) 

1849  Baconus  an  Newtonus  in  Philosophia  feliciua  eiaUxaveri^  acriptis  aomm 

inter  ae  coUatis,  qaaerendum  est    (B.) 
Carl  sunt  parentea,  cari  liberi,  propinqui,  fSEuniUans;.  s^  omuie«>  oomiim 
caritates  patria  una  complexa  est    (17.) 
1800   Monumenta  priscae  artis  in  Assyria  nuper  reperta.    (B.) 

Homerus  et  Shafcespearius  inter  se  collati.   Cu.) 
1861    Quaenam  praecipue  merint  in  causa  cur  Beligio  Refoxmata  quae  vocajbur  fiSM^ 
quos  in  Europa  intra  paucos  annos  attigit  ouncj^m  superaverit  ?    (B.) 
Quomodo    diveraarum  gentium  indoles   a  diverao  earum  situ    explicari 
possit    (U.)  I 

186Si    Quidnam  de  iis  sentiendum  sit  %m  apud  veteres  Qraecos  Bomanoeque  ae  reboi    i 
coactos  esse  crediderint,  ut  vitae  se  ipsi  privarent  ?    (B.) 
Linffua  Latina  optimum  praebet  instnimentum»  per  quod  viii  docti  dqi  r.ebos  ad    , 
literas  et  scientiam  pertinentibus  inter  se  communicare  possint    (17.)      ,     | 

1863  Quatenus  nobis  veteres  in  coloniis  deducendis  exemplum  quod  imitemurreli'    < 

querint?    (B.) 
Utrum  ex  glorias  cupidine,  an  ex  honesto  erga  i»mpubUcam  rtudji^  magna 
plerumqueet  heroica  facta  orientur?    (17.T 

1864  Quaenam  eommod^  speranda  sint,  si  quando  India  per  viaa  teiXQ  ec|D8tru<ttu 

iter  facientlbus  patefiet  ?    (B. ) 
Magnum  est  eadem  habere  monumenta  niA)onun,  iisdem  uti  aaAls^  a^uldmi 
nabere  communia.    {U.) 

1766.  Wu^iiiAM  WQB.TS,  Esq.,  M.A.,  of  Cains  College,  one 
of  the  Esquire  Bedells,  gave  two  sums  of  £100^  each,  yearly,  for 
two  junior  Bachelors  of  Arts,  who  are  required  to  Yisit  forefgn 
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BBUmtrieB  doling  tbiee  yetati,  and  to  write  dnrii^  ifadr  travels^ 
Latin  letters,  descriptiyo  of  the  customs,  &c.  to  the  V]ce-Chan<» 
bdlor,  which  are  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  candidates  for  these  travelling  Scholarships  aie  nonu- 
iBied  by  the  Masters  of  CoDeges,  according  to  the  cycle  of 
doctors  and  Taxors,  and  axe  elected  by  ihe  Senate. 

1768.  The  Rev.  Robert  ^oth,  D.D.,  Master  of  Trinity 
College,  left  two -annual  prizes  of  £25  each,  to  two  commencing 
Bachelors  of  Arts,  who  shall  appear,  after  examination,  to  be 
the  best  proficients  in  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy. 
In  cases  of  equality  of  merit,  a  preference  is  given  to  members 
4»f  Trinity  College. 

1774.  Sir  WnjiiAH  Bbowke,  Knt.,  M.D.,  bequeathed  a 
tent-charge  of  £21  per  annum  to  the  University,  for  foimding 
a  Classic  Scholarship.  It  is  open  to  members  of  any  College 
who  may  offer  themselves  for  examination  in  case  of  a  vacancy, 
if  they  are  not  of  longer  standing  than  one  year  from  the  date 
of  their  matriculation.  The  successful  candidate,  if  of  another 
College,  is  obliged  to  remove  to  St  Peter's  College,  and  may 
xetain  the  Scholarship  for  seven  year& 

%r  William  Browne*  also  left  three  Gold  Medals,  each  of 
the  value  of  five  guineas,  to  be  given  to  three  undergraduates 
on  Commencement-day  in  the  Senate-House,  after  the  Exer- 
cises have  been  read: 


*  It  win  appear  ftom  the  following  anecdote,  that  the  founder  of  the  Prizes  for 
ttMM  Spismns  was  not  deficient  In  the  power  of  pointing  an  Epigram  himself. 

After  the  death  of  DrJohn  Moore,  Bishop  of  Ely,  his  very  valuable  library, 
cooristing  of  S8,fi65  printed  boolu,  and  1790  manuscripts,  was  purchased  by  King 
Oeorga  tne  FirsL  and  presented  to  the  University  of  Cambridge.  About  the  same 
thne  a  body  of  cavalry  was  quartered  at  Oxford.  These  circumstances  gave 
occaaon  f6r  the  followiog  epigrun,  which  was  probably  written  by  Dt  Irapp,  the 
tnnslator  of  VirgU  :— 

**  The  king  otasenrfng  with  iudicious  eyes 
The  state  of  both  nis  Universities, 
To  one  he  sent  a  Regiment :  for  why  ? 
That  learned  body  wanted  Loyalty : 
To  the  other  he  sent  books,  as  well  disoemhiflL 
How  much  that  loyal  body  wanted  Leaming.^^ 

This  xefleetion  on  the  state  of  learning  at  Cambridge  called  forth  ftom  Sir 
William  Browne  the  following  reply  :— 

'*  The  Khig  to  Oicford  sent  his  troop  of  Horse, 
For  Tories  own  no  argument  but  force ; 
With  equal  care  to  Cambridge  books  he  sent, 
For  Whigs  allow  no  force  but  argument" 
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To  the  first,  who  writes  the  best  Greek  Ode  in  imitatioii 
of  Sappho. 

To  the  second,  who  writes  the  best  Latin  Ode  in  imitaiaoi| 
of  Horace. 

To  the  third,  who  shall  produce  the  best  Greek  Epigram 
after  the  manner  of  the  Anthologia,  and  the  best  Latin  Epigrani 
after  the  model  of  Martial. 

Subjects  for  Sir  William  Browne's  Medals : 


GREEK  ODE. 


Iji  Memoriam  Gul.  Browne,  Equi- 

tis,  M.D. 
Bellum  Aniericanum. 
Herculanei  prostrati  reliquiae. 
Wolfii  in  Canada  res  gesUe  et 

mors. 
Artis  Mediae  laus. 
In  obitum  mcBstlssimum  Jacdbi 

C!ook,    navis  bellicae  Praefecti, 

Navlgatoris  celeberrimi,  ictu  le- 

thifero  barbaricorum  repentine 

abrepti.  ,   ^, 

Strageo  insulis  Occidentalis  Indie 

nuper  illata. 
Ad  Pacem. 

Arx  Calpeia  obsidione  liberata. 
Calabria  terrse  motu  vastata. 
. ,  „^    Parentalla  Handeliana. 
1786    In  naufragium  luctuoeum  Ricardi 

Peircii. 
Greorgium  Sidus. 
Batavia  rediviva. 
Neque  enim  loculis  comitantibus 

itur 
Ad  easura  Tabulae,  posita  aed  lu- 

ditur  area. 
Bastilia  expugnata. 
Mare  Liberura, 
Sors  niisera  Servorum  in  insults 

Indiae  Occidentalis. 
1793   AstronomisB  laus. 

Oralis  ingenium,  Graiis  dedit  ore 

rotundo 
Musa  loq'ii. 
Commercii  laus. 
Classis  Occidentalis   Indiae   tem- 

pestate  nuper  disjecta. 
Italia  yastata. 

Toto  divisos  orbe  Britannos. 
Pontifex  Italia  extorris. 
Mysorei  Tyrannt  mors. 
Melita  Britannis  subacta. 
Pompeii  Columna. 
Helvetiorum  luctus  et  querimo- 

niae. 
Grascia  hodiema. 
In   obitum   moestissimum  Ducia 

D'Enghien. 

1806  Mors  Nelsoni. 

1807  In  obitum  Gulielmi  Pitt 

1808  Veris  comites. 

1809  Desiderium  Porsoni. 


1775 

1776 
1777 
1778 

1779 
1780 


1781 

1782 
1783 
1784 
1785 


1787 
1788 
1789 


1790 
1791 
1792 


1794 


1795 
1796 

1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 

1804 
1805 


1810 


1811 
1812 


1813 
1814 


181S 
1816 


1817 
1818 


Ad  Rbohx. 
Serus  in  caelum  redeas,  dinqae 
Lstus  intersis  populo. 
In  Obitum  Illustrissimae  Prin«- 

pissae  Ameliae. 

Crtnemque  tlmendi 
Sideris,  et  terris  mutantem  icgna 

Cometen. 
Victoria  Salmanticae  parta. 
Wellingtonus  regionem  GalHcam, 

Pyrenaeis  montibus  subjectam, 

despiciens. 
In  Augustisdmum  GaUiae  B^em 

solio  avito  redditum. 
Napoleon  in  insulam  Sanctae  He^ 

lenae  ablegatus. 
Tel  iravra,  l6ov  ort  KoXa  Kuar. 
In  obitum  Illustrissime  Piind: 

plssae  Carolettae  Augustae,  Geor* 

gii  Wallise  Principis  filiao* 

1819  Beginae  Epicedlum. 

1820  MvniUHTvvn.  , 

1821  *ClKeavh^o  Yirep/Sopeos. 

1822  Pyramides  iBgyptiacfle. 

1823  In  obitum  Vin  admodam  Beve- 

readi  Doctisamique  T.  F.  Hid- 
dleton,  Episcopi  Galcuttensis. 

1824  'O  iroTSes    EXXrivtav  Ire  i>fv6e- 
povTt  iroTJptfi*,  cAevflepovre  5e  »«*- 

oe?,  yyvaucas vvy  virep  iroV- 

rwp  ayftiK. 

1825  'Av8poiv  eiru^wSv  iracra  y5  tbb^. 

1826  Delphi. 

1827  Sanctius  his  animal 
Deqrat  adhuc,  et  quod  dominan 

in  ccetera  postet : — 
Natus  Homo  est. — 

1828  -Egyptus. 
Nijffwi',  Aiyaii}  o<rax  elv  oXt  wue- 


1829 


1830  IlysslLaus. 

1831  Granta    Illustrissime    Begi  Ga- 

lietmo  Quarto  gratulatur  quod 
in  solium  Britanniae  sucoesserit 

1832  Quid  dedicatus  poscit  ApolUnem 
Vates? 

1833  Thermopylae. 

1834  Niger  navigabilia. 
ia%>    DeTos. 

1836   Creta. 
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Ingenium  cui  sit,  cui  mens  din* 

nior  atque  os 
Magna  sonaturum,  des  nominu 

hujus  honorem. 
HoXAa'So?   Upofuixov  ayaXfui  hf 

rg  rwv  *A0rivaiuv  'AxpoiroAci. 

eucwv  «5  opal'  hfrnivvro 

UaXXds,   Kpalaivwxr  eyxos  «»«»- 

X6dnf  icopf* 

Here.  Fur. 
Zenobia. 
Hleusis. 
PriDcipiflsa  faustis  atupidu  recens 

nata. 


184S   Ad  dextram  de  via  declinavi,  ut 
adPericlisaepulcrum  accederem. 

1843  Ai  wdvff  optSo-at  Evfievifie?. 

1844  Victoria  Regina  Academiam  suam 

Cantabrigiensem  invisit. 

1845  Napoleon  m  insulam  Divae  He- 

lene  rel^iatus. 

1846  Corinthus. 

1847  Pericles  moriena. 

1848  Antiqua  Tyros. 

1849  Cassandra. 

1850  Ninus. 

1851  Oracuiorum  defectio. 

1852  Tristis  Superttitio. 
1833    (Enone. 

1854    HtfiAait. 


LATIN  ODE. 


1775    In  Memoriam  Oul.  Browne,  Equi- 


i  tis,  M.D. 

11776    BellumAn 
1^1777    Herculanel  postrati  reliquie. 


Bellum  Americanum. 


1778    Wolfii  in  Canada  res  geste  et 

mors. 
1 1779    Artis  Medicae  laus. 
ilTBO    In  obituin  mcestlssimum  Jacob! 
!  Cook,    navis   bellicae  Prjefecti, 

i  Navigatoris  celeberrimi,  ictu  le- 

thifero  barbaricorum  repentine 

abrepti. 
1381    Stragcs  insulis  Occidentalis  Indiae 

nuper  illata. 
'  ym    Ad  Pacem. 

1783  Arx  Calpeia  obsidione  llberata. 

1784  Calabria  teirae  motu  vastata. 
^  1785    Farentalia  Handeliana. 

1786  In  nautragium  luctuosum  Bicardi 

Pelrcii. 

1787  Oeorgium  Sidus. 
i  1788    Batavia  rediviva. 

1789   Neque  eniin  loculis  comitantibus 
itur 
Ad  casum  Tabuke,  posita  sed  lu- 
ditur  area. 
\  17m    fiastilla  expugnata. 
i  17^1    Mare  Liberum. 
t  179s    Sors  misera  Servorum  in  insulis 

Indis  Occidentalis. 
l  1793    Astronoiniae  laus. 
\  1794   Oraiis  ingenium.  Grails  dedit  ore 
rotundo 
Musa  loqui. 
1795   Commercii  laus. 
\im   Ciassis  Occidentalis  IncUse  tem- 
pestate  nuper  disjecta. 

1797  Italia  vastata. 

1798  Toto  divisos  orbe  Britannos. 

1799  Pontifex  Italia  extorris. 

1800  Mysore!  Tyranni  mon. 

1801  Melita  Britannia  subacta. 

1802  Pompeii  Columna. 

1803  Helvetioruin  luctus  et  querimo* 

nisB.^ 

1804  EU    oiMvbf    ipurm    dfivvtoBau, 

vtfH  wdrpnn^. 

1805  In  obitum  msssUaslmum  Duels 

D'Enghien. 
180S  MoisNeisoni. 


1807    In  ohitum  GuUelmi  Pitt. 
1806    Finibus  expulium  patriis,   nova 
regna  patentero. 

1809  Lusitania  liberata. 

1810  Injuriarum  Africanarum  finis. 

1811  Praelium   cum  Gallis   in  Busad 

montibus  commissum. 

1812  Honests  Paupertatis  laus. 

1813  Mosqua  flammis  tradita,  et  Gallis 

erepta. 

1814  Germania  Lipsise  vindicata. 

1815  Vivos  ducent  de  marmore  vultus. 

1816  Statuae   Tabulaeque   picts  Italiae 

restitutae. 

1817  lol  debellata. 

1818  In  Memoriam  Bicardi,  Vice-Co- 

mitis  Fitzwilliam,  Musei  Pita- 
william.  Fundatoris  munifici. 

1819  Thebae  iKgyptiacae. 

1820  Prize  not  duposed  qf  in  farmer 

pears. 
Xpvo-ca  ^<ip/xiY^. 
1820    Ad  Georgium  IV.  Augustisslmum 

Principem,  sceptra  paterna  ac- 

cipientem. 
1831    Maria  Scotorum  Begina. 

1822  Mors  Napoleonis. 

1823  African!  catenis  devincti. 

1824  Aleppo  Urbs  Syriae  terrae  motu 

funditus  eversa. 

1825  Academla  Cantabrigiensis  tot  no- 

vis  ^diflciis  omata. 

1826  Iris. 

1827  Ivhigenia  in  Aulide. 

1828  Hannibal. 

1829  Caesar,    consecutus    cohortes  ad 

Bubiconem  flumen,  qui  pro- 
vinciae  ejus  finis  erat,  paulum 
constitit 

1830  Cumae. 

1831  Magicas  accingitur  artes. 

1832  Occultura   quatiente  animo  tot- 
.  tore  flagellum. 

1833  Bomanorum  moaumenta  in  Bri< 

.  tannia  reperta. 

1834  Austmlis  expeditio  Johannls  Fre- 

deric! Gulielmi  Herschel,  equi- 
tis  auratL 

1835  Belisarius. 
.1836    Varsovia. 
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1837  Newtodui. 

1338  AcadetniaCnitabrijIenrisBeginfle 
Victoric  soUum  avitom  oon- 
scendenti  gmtulatar. 

1838  Curia  Brltanniea  flwnmii  deper- 

diU. 

1840  Illo  VirgUium  w»  tempore  dulcii 

alebat 
Parthenope^  itudili  floreatem  ig- 
nobilis  oti. 

1841  Annuiu  euctb  completur  men- 

gibus  orbit. 

1842  Navig    omata  atque  annata  In 

aquam  deduottor. 

1843  Indus  Fluvius. 

1844  Nelsoni  Monumenftim. 


ISli   Bvenosque  foeos  mdkfir  i 

Etruscae. 

1846  Hespprise  mala  InctueHe. 

1847  Coll^um    SS.    TrtnitatiB 

Gantabrigienaes  jam  "-^ 

mum  annum  agens. 
18t8  Borneo  emolllta,  ac  religianeC 

tiana  imbuta.  i 

I8V   MauTorum    in   Hispania    iafl 

num. 
1860   Begina  Hibemiam  Tint. 
1851    Garolus  Albertus  SanUmaelbaB. 
.  1868    Tamesis  Fluvius. 
1863   Funus  magni  Ducis  in  sedila 

Sancti  Pauli  oel^nnatam. 
1854    Danubius  Fluyius. 


OBBSK  AND  LATIN  BPIGBAM8. 


1776  Inest  sua  gratia  iianris. 

1777  Cui  placet  alterius,  sua  nfanlmm 

est  odio  sors. 

1778  Nisi  utile  quod  fiidmus,  frustxa 

est  gloria. 
T77»    Deeipit  exemplar  vitiis  ImiUblle. 

1780  Dictum  sapienti  sat  est 

1781  Bellus  homo  Academicus. 
1789   Btans  pede  in  uno. 

1783  In  tenui  labor. 

1784  Globus  Aerostatieus. 

1786    Ut  res  dant  sese,  ita  magni  atque 
humiles  sumus. 

1786  Nugis  addere  pondus. 

1787  Ov  rh  iiiya  n  c(m»  7hBi«6  ftdyom 

1788  Quidnovi? 

1789  Ludentis  spedem  dabit  et  torque- 

bitur. 

1790  Artis  est  celare  artem. 

1791  Nesciunt  quanto  plus  dlmidlum 

sit  toto. 

1792  Purpura  TOidit 
Cauddicum. 


1819   Hintui 


roue  niha  nin  quod  labifli 
tvit. 


1793  'YcniepOF  irp&repov. 

1794  Simplex  munditiis. 

1795  Vir  bonus  est  quis? 


1796  Xpif  axyav,   ^  KpeCaaova   tnyifs 

1797  Insaniens  Sapientia. 
1796    Quicquid  Grsecia  moidax 

Audet  in  Historia. 

1799  Ipse  dixit 

1800  Tutatime. 

1801  Nugae  canore. 

1802  Smjio)  ira$  6  /iu>«. 

1803  Ex  nitido  fit  rusticus. 

1804  Simulacrum  Cereris  Eleusine  de- 

portatum.— Gr. 
Veteres  avie.— Lat 

1805  QuidnosterBosciusegit? 

1806  Mi}5€v  ayav, 

1807  "Hiya  fiCpXiw,  fUya  KOK^, 
1806    Beatus^vulnere. 

1809    'Apxyi  ^Mt<rv  iraintk*-*Gr. 

Strenua  inertia.— Lat 
.1810    Bi^XtOMoy^.— Gr. 
Brevis  esse  laboro^ 
Obscurus  flo.— Lat 
1811  *H  (nyi}v  Kaifiiw,  ^X6ywii^^fiov, 


1813  Napoleon  ab  exercitu  auo  fugioi 

1814  Victor  iterum  lufl^na. 

1815  Quioquid  dicam,  aut  erit  aut  nol 

1816  Labor  ineptiarum. 

1817  Ai  6nn4pai.  4tpovn6tg  vo^wr^ 

1818  Magna  civitas  magna  aolituda 

1819  Duicrimen  obacunun. 

1890   PHtei  not4in»ted  nfin/brm 
pean. 
Xi«  SymXtiu  riji  luucapvnios  Et 
poAerra;,    ]>Mpyuw     tov    tm 
"BpvramfCbiv  *Apxom>s    0vyn4 
poB.— Gr. 
Optimos  no8  esse   dum  infini 
sumus.— Lat 
ItW   In  vonam  aquse  ex  imis  TiflooilM 
teme  arte  eductam. — Gr. 
Impransi  disquirite. — Lat 
1821    *Eirat^ev  ajuut  9iroud«i^a«r. 
1892   *Ep»  Tf  ft^TTB^  jc'  ovK  ^pw.— Gr. 
Num  seria  ducunt 
In  mda.— Lat 

1823  'Eav  ij^  ^iXofLoBi^,  itrg  vo\a^ 

^.-Gr. 

Lat 

1824  Scribimus  doctl  indoctique. 

1825  IlepuroxM  wopnt  ot  V  fUff^  ^ 

yot.— Gr. 
Summum  jus,  summa  ix^juria.— 
Lat 

1826  *E«wvaiKoyrtye^fup.— Gr. 
Eloquiumve  oculi  aut  £scunda  si- 

lentia  linguse. — ^Lat 

1827  JlaOiifiMra,  /MMBi^fMotu 

1828  ^EvBimifUf 

*£fbx«»Tcpof  yiniTVi, — Pindar. 

Gr. 
UoAA*  ^iora-ro   *pyo^   icamf  0 
■nwumTO  vdvTcu — Homer. 

Lat 

1829  ^6tov  B^ofuuat.-^T. 
Splendide  mendax.— Lat 

1830  iEgrescit  medendo.— Gr. 
Spatiis  indusus  inlquia.— Lat 
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liagntm  inter  opes  faioM.— Or. 
Prudens  simplicitas.— Lat. 

Quia  enixn  celaverit  igneni, 
Lumine  qui  semper  proditur  ipse 

Buo  ? — Or. 
Honao  sum :  humani  nihil  a  me 

allenum  puta— Lat. 
Prope  ad  summum  prope  ad  exi- 

tum. 
Scire  tuum  nihil  est,  nisi  te  scire 
hoc  sciat  alter. 
Amphora  coeplt 
Institui,  currente  rota  cur  Ulceus 

exit? 
Insaniens  Sapientia. 
Nil  fuit  unquam 
Sic  impar  sibi— Or. 
Proximus  sum  egomet  mihL— Lat 
♦povrwrr^j  /x«Tea>p«)i'.— Or. 
8ui  amans  sine  nvali.— Lat. 
^yayra  owtroitnv, — Or. 
Ovx  cA#coirota  yutroi  rol  (nfftora. 

Lat 
Duloe  periculum. — Or. 
Se  sequiturque  fu|{itque.— Lat 

Hoc  est 
Vivere  bis,  vita  posse  priore  fruL 

Or. 
Vehicula  vi  vaporis  impulsa.-- 

Is  solus  nescit  omnia.~Or. 
Pari  incepto  eventus  dispar.-^ 
Lat. 


1843 


Mm  jttXiJSmv  tap  ov  «x)t€t.— Ot. 
Una  nirundo  non  facit  ver.— Lat 


1844  Non  fumum  ex  {ulgote.^-OT, 
Inddit  in  Scyllam  cupiens  Titare 

Ctiarybdim.— Lat 

1845  irkiov  r}fi.urv  iravroi. — Or. 
Liber  non  potes  et  gulosus  esse.— > 

Lat. 

1846  invitum  qui  servat,  Idem  facit  oe- 

cidenti.-Or. 
Magnas  inter  opes  inops.— Lat. 

1847  'Odov>e»^  T«  irai  w^v.— Or. 
Sui  lena  natura.— Lat 

1848  iroAAitfv  ^  dvBfiiamav  ttw  jorea 

xal  v6ov  eyvta. — Gr. 
ICanus  manum  lavat— Lat 

1849  iroflwi/ «€  T«  njirio*  *ywi>.--Or. 
Sus  Minervam.— Lat 

1890   Ccelura,  non  animum  mutant,  qui 
.trans  mare  cumin t—Gr. 
^Eirea  frrtpdtvra. — Lat 

1851  a-K&Tot  ifJMv  ^aof.'-QT. 

In  vitium  ducit  culpse  fUga. — Lat 

1852  Urifia  Kcueht  ytCrtav. — Gr. 

Cum  tunicis  sumet  nova  consilia 
etspes. 

Tvxns  S"  i<r»s.— Or. 
Inopem  me  copia  fectt^Lat 
1854    oAiyoi'  re  ^UXov  re.— Or. 

Non  si  te  ruperis. 
Far  eris.— Lat. 


1780.  John  Norrts^  Esq.,  of  Whitton,  in  the  C50unty  of 
Norfolk,  by  his  Will  gave  to  the  University  the  sum  of  £12 
per  annum,  as  a  prize  for  the  Lest  Essay  on  a  Theological 
Subject.  He  directed  that  £7-  4s,  should  be  expended  on  a 
Gold  Medal,  and  the  remainder  in  Books,  namely,  the  Bible, 
Bp  Sherlock's  Discourses,  Leland  against  Deistlcal  Writers, 
and  Pearson  on  the  Creed. 

According  to  the  account  of  Dr  Knox,  Mr  Norris  was  in- 
duced to  leave  this  prize,  as  well  as  the  Stipend  for  a  Professor 
of  Divinity,  by  reading  some  extracts  from  Bishop  Porteus's 
eighth  Sermon,  which  describes  the  advantages  which  ought  to 
result  from  Academical  Education. 

The  Subject  is  proposed  every  year  in  November,  by  the 
Norrisian  Professor  of  Divinity.  Candidates  are  required  to  be 
between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age,  under  the  standing  of 
M.A.,  and  to  have  attended,  in  one  year,  twenty  lectures  of  the 
Norrisian  Professor.  Each  Candidate  must  send  in  his  Essay, 
inscribed  with  a  motto,  to  one  of  the  judges,  on  or  before  the 
tenth  day  pre^^eding  Palm  Sunday,  and  his  name  in  a  scaled 
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letter^  with  the  same  motto,  inscribed  on  the  envelope.  Tl«l 
sealed  letter  of  the  writer  of  the  best  Essay  only  is  opened^  and 
the  rest  of  them  are  burnt  unopened  •.  The  successful  candid 
date  is  "^required  to  print  and  publish  his  Essay,  and  he  may 
become  more  than  once  a  candidate  for  the  Prize.  No  doctrindr; 
must  be  advanced  in  the  Essay  contrary  to  the  Liturgy,  Artides^. 
and  Homilies  of  the  Church  of  Engknd, 
Subjects  of  the  Norrisian  Essay : 

1781  The  AdvantaRM  of  Revelation. 

1782  Jesus  Christ  considered  as  an  Example  to  mankind, 

1783  The  necessity  of  a  Redeemer. 

1784  The  Literary  Beauties  of  Scripture. 

1785  The  Rewards  of  Eternity.        ^       . .     ^    „.   .       ,,        ^.-  ._^ 

1786  The  Goodness  of  God,  as  manifested  in  the  Mission  of  Jesus  Chnst 

1787  The  Advantages  of  the  Knowledge  revealed  to  manlcind  concerning  the  Holy 

1788  Voluntary  Neglect  of  one  duty  cannot  be  compensated  by  strictness  of  atten- 

tion to  other  duties.  .*_^,,i..  «         «,.      m 

1789  When  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son.   Gal.  iv.  4. 

1790  The  manner  in  which  the  Christian  Religion  was  intended  to  Improve 

Morality. 

1791  Th*  Propagation  of  the  Christian  Relifnon. 

1792  The  Old  Testament  is  not  contrary  to  the  New. 

1793  In  what  sense  Jesus  Christ  hath  <*  brought  Life  and  Immortality  to  light 

through  the  Gospel."  .   ^ 

1794  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  is  not  destructive  of  the 

Principles  of  Natural  Virtue. 

1795  The  Holy  Scriptures,  rightly  understood,  do  not  give  enoourag^ment  to  Enthu- 

siasm or  Superstition. 

1796  The  Grounds  contained  in  Scripture  for  expecting  a  future  Restoration  of  the 

Jews. 

1797  The  Advantages,  which  result  to  Revelation  from  its  being  conveyed  in  the 

form  of  History. 

1798  The  state  of  the  Jews  since  the  death  of  Christ,  as  affording  an  argument  £»r 

the  truth  of  Christianity. 
1790    The  conduct  and  character  of  St  Peter  considered,  as  giving  evidence  to  the 
truthofthe  Christian  Religion. 

1800  The  Christian  Religion  has,  in  its  efllects,  been  favourable  to  human  happiness. 

1801  The  difference  of  opinion  among  Christians  affords  no  argument  agamst 

Cliristianity.  .  ,        . 

■   1802   On  the  method  of  illustrating  the  Scriptures  ftx>ra  the  relations  of  modem 
Travellers  in  Palestine,  and  the  neigbouring  countries. 

1803  What  are  the  causes  that  Christianity  spread  itself  so  much  in  tise  ages  Irnme* 
r  diately  succeeding  the  Age  of  the  Apostles,  and  so  little  ever  since  r 

1804  The  Providence  of  God. 

1806  The  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Religion  of  Moses. 

1806  The  Kxtemal  Evidence  of  the  Religion  of  Moses. 

1807  The  Fulness  of  the  time  when  Chnst  came  into  the  World. 
18(16  Public  Worship. 

1809  The  Christian  Sabbath. 

1810  The  Connexion  between  Religion  and  Learning.  ^     .^  .  .    .^ 

181 1  The  divisions  of  Chrisaans  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  truths  of  ChnstianitTi 

1812  The  conduct  of  the  Apostles  of  Christ  before  his  Ascension  consideEed  in  it>eli» 

and  in  comparison  with  their  conduct  afterward. 

1813  The  Literary  Beauties  of  the  New  Testament. 

1814  "  The  Baptism  of  John,  was  it  from  Heaven,  or  of  Men  ?" 

1815  The  treachery  of  Judas,  and  the  faUings  of  the  other  Apostles,  are  consistent 

with  the  Divine  Mission  of  Jesus  Christ. 

1816  The  Use  and  Necessity  of  Revelation. 


•  This  same  practice  is  followed  with  reepeeC  to  all  Friies  at  Cambridfe. 
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11U7    The  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Oenuineneas  and  Authenticity  of  the  Gospels. 

1818  "What  confirmation  does  the  credibility  of  the  Gospel-History  derive  from  the 

number  and  concurrence  of  the  Evangelists? 

1819  No  valid  argument  can  be  drawn  from  the  incredulity  of  the  Jews  against  the 

truth  uf  the  Christian  Religion. 

1820  Shew,  from  a  review  of  the  Civil,  Moral,  and  Religious  State  of  mankind  at 

the  time  when  Christ  came  into  the  World,  how  far  the  reception  which 
his  Religion  met  with  is  a  proof  of  his  Divine  Origin. 
nsi    The  Connexion  between  the  Jewish  and  Christian  DisjMnsations. 

1822  The  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Divine  Origin  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

1823  The  OflBce  and  Mission  of  John  the  Baptist. 

1824  The  Doctrines  of  our  Saviour,  as  derived  from  the  four  Gospels,  are  in  perfect 

harmony  with  the  Doctrines  of  St  Paul,  as  derived  from  his  Epistles. 

1855  No  valid  argument  can  be  drawn  from  the  incredulity  of  the  Heathen  Fhiloeo: 

phers  against  the  truth  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

1856  The  Mosaic  Dispensation  not  intended  to  be  perpetual. 

1827    The  Proofs  of  a  General  Judgment  to  come^  and  the  Advantages  of  the  Know- 
ledge revealed  to  Mankind  concerning  it. 
1888   The  nature  and  use  of  Parables  as  employed  by  Christ 

1829  The  Doctrine  of  Types^  and  its  Influence  on  the  Interpretation  of  the  Ne# 

Testament. 

1830  The  Christian  Religion  the  last  Revelation  to  be  expected  of  the  will  of  God. 

1831  The  proof  of  the  Divine  Origin  of  the  Gospel  derived  from  the  Nature  of  the 

Hewards  and  Punishments  it  holds  out. 
1838   The  intent  and  use  of  the  Gift  of  Tongues  in  the  Christian  Dispensation. 

1833  The  Conduct  and  Preaching  of  the  Apostles  are  Evidence  of  the  Truth  of 

Christianity. 

1834  The  Divine  origin  of  Christianity  proved  by  the  acoomplishroent  of  the  Pro- 

phecies delivered  by  Christ  himself. 

1835  The  person,  character,  and  actions  of  Jesus  Christ  afibrd  a  satisfactory  fulfil- 

ment of  all  the  Prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament  which  relate  to  the 
Messiah. 

1836  The  Style  and  Composition  of  the  Writings  of  the  New  Testament  no  way 

inconsistent  with  the  Belief  that  the  Authors  of  them  were  divinely 
;  inspired. 

'  1837   The  state  of  the  Christian  Religion  from  its  Promulgation  to  the  present  IlmQ 
not  inconsistent  with  the  Belief  that  it  is  a  Revelation  from  God. 
1838    No  subfetA  propoud. 
1830    The  Divine  Origin  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  may  be  inferred  fh>m  their  perfiece 

adaptation  to  the  circumstances  of  Human  JNature. 
1840   The  Holy  Scriptures  contun  sufficiently  all  Doctrine  required  of  necessity  for 
eternal  salvation^  through  fkith  in  Jesus  Christ 
i   1841    Both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  everlasting  life  is  offered  to  mankind  only 

through  Christ. 
I   1848   The  Apostolical  Epistles  afford  internal  evidence  that  the  persons  to  whom 
they  were  severally  addressed  had  already  been  made  aoquahited  with  the 
I  great  truths  which  those  Epistles  inculcate. 

1843   The  Writings  of  the  New  Testament  afibrd  indications  that  this  portion  of 
the  Sacred  Canon  was  intended  to  be  a  complete  record  of  Apostolical 
doctrine. 
'  1844   By  one  offiering  Christ  has  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified.    (Heb. 
X.  14.) 

1845  *<  Hath  God  cast  away  HU  people?   God  forbid."    (Rom.xi.  1.) 

1846  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  Prophets*  neither  will  they  be  persuaded 

though  one  rose  from  the  dead. 

1847  The  Connexion  of  Prophecy  with  the  other  Evidences  of  Revealed  Relgion. 

1848  The  Fitness  of  the  Times  in  which  the  promises  of  a  Messiah  were  severally 

given  to  the  Church  under  the  Old  Testament  Dispensation. 

1849  The  internal  evidence  afforded  by  the  Historical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament 

that  the  several  writers  of  them  were  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost 

1850  The  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Four  Gospels  is  not  invalidated  by  the  aUeged 

.  discrepancies  which  are  obiected  against  them. 

1851  The  traces  discernible  in  Holy  Scripture  of  the  influence  exerted  on  the 

Character  of  the  Hebrews  by  their  residence  in  Egypt 
1858   The  Analogy  between  the  Miracles  and  Doctrines  of  Scripture. 
Ib63   The  Gospels  could  not  have  originated  in  any  or  all  of  those  forms  of  religious 

opinion  which  prevailed  among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's 

incarnation. 
1854  The  essential  coherence  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
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1789.  The  Rev.  John  HuLgE,  B.A.,  of  St  John's  Col 
hequeathed  certain  estates  in  Cheshire  to  the  University, 
the  adyancement  of  Religious  Learning,  and  directed  in  his 
"  that  certain  rents  and  profits  should  he  paid  to  such  I 
and  ingenious  person,  in  the  University  of  Camhridge,  undec 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts^  as  shall  compose,  for  that  yeai| 
the  hest  Dissertation  in  the  £nglish  Language,  on  the  EtI* 
dences  in  general,  or  on  the  Prophecies  or  Miracles  in  parti« 
cular,  or  on  any  other  particular  argument^  whether  the 
he  direct  or  collateral  proofs  of  the  Christian  Religion,  in  ordeiT 
to  evince  its  truth  and  exceUenoe." 

The  suhject  is  given  out  on  Chiistmas-day,  or  New  Tea^s^ 
day,  and  candidates  are  required  to  send  in  their  Essays  on  or 
hefore  the  20th  Octoher.  The  successful  candidate  must  piiot 
and  puhlish  his  Essay^  and  not  hecome  a  candidate  a  second 
time  for  the  prize.  It  is  provided  hy  Mr  Hulses  Will,  that 
£40  shall  he  given  as  the  premium  to  the  writer  of  the  hest 
dissertation.  In  consequence  of  the  improvement  of  the  rental 
of  the  estates,  it  was  announced  that  in  1830  and  for  the  future, 
the  premium  would  not  be  less  than  £100.  In  1834  the  pre- 
mium exceeded  £100,  and  in  the  year  1853  the  sucoessfol 
candidate  received  the  sum  of  £132. 

Mr  Hulse  directed  that  certain  clauses  of  his  Will  should  be 
always  prefixed  to  the  Prize  Dissertation,  and  desired  that  the 
following  passage  might  be  added :  **  May  the  Divine  blessing 
for  ever  go  along  with  all  my  bene&ctions;  and  may  the 
Greatest  and  Best  of  Beings,  by  His  all-wise  Providence  and 
gracious  influence,  make  the  same  effectual  to  His  own  gloiy, 
and  the  good  of  my  fellow-creatures." 

Subjects  of  the  Hulsean  Dissertation : 

1801  The  Propheciefl,  which  are  now  accomplishing,  are  an  ETidenee  of  the  truth  of 

the  Christian  Religion. 

1 802  The  Internal  Evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
ma    The  External  Evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

1804  The  External  Evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

1805  The  Prop«gation  of  Christianity. 

1806  The  Insumciency  of  Secondary  Causes  to  insure  the  success  of  Christianity. 

1807  A  Critical  Essay  on  the  Ninth  Book  of  Bp  Warburton's  *  Divine  Legation  of 

Moses.' 

1808  On  the  Origin  and  Intention  of  Sacrifices. 

1809  On  the  Advantages  of  Difficulties  in  Religion,  in  order  to  shew  the  good  eflfMs 

which  result  .(or  which  might  result)  f^om  the  proofit  of  levelaticm  beiiig  tf 
a  probable,  rather  than  of  a  demonstrative  kind. 
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hTbe  remttkable  propensity  of  the  Jews  to  Idolatry  before  the  Babylonish  Cap- 
tivity, comparea  wiih  their  exemption  from  it  in  general  afterward,  affords 
!  .  the  unbeliever  no  Just  grounds  for  rejecting  the  scriptural  account  of  the 

l"  Miracles  in  the  times  or  Moses  and  Joshua. 

■01 1    On  the  Books  of  Origen  against  Celsus,  with  a  view  to  illustrate  the  argument ; 
!  and  to  point  out  the  evidence  they  afford  to  the  truth  of  Cturistianity. 

MVt   On  the  religious  knowledge  which  the  Heathen  Piiilosophers  derived  from  the 

Jewish  Scriptures. 
:  JS13   On  the  Magi  who  came  to  adore  the  new-bom  Jesus,  and  on  the  Star  which 

directed  their  way. 
29U   On  the  compantive  value  of  Prophecy  and  Mirades,  as  evidences  for  the 

truth  of  ChrisUanity. 
UlS   The  distinct  provinces  of  Reason  and  Faith. 
;  1816    The  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  is  agreeable  to  Reason. 

1817  The  probable  causes  of  the  apparent  Neglect,  with  which  some  celebrated 

ancient  writers  treated  the  CJiristian  Religion. 

1818  The  probable  influence  of  Revelation  on  the  writings  of  Heathen  Philosophers, 

and  on  the  morals  of  the  Heathen  World. 

1819  On  the  fitness  of  the  Time  when  Christ  came  into  the  World. 
t88U    The  Importance  of  Natural  Religion. 

1881    The  expedients  resorted  to  by  the  Gentile  Philosophers,  in  opposing  the  Pro- 
gress of  the  Gospel,  described  and  applied  in  illiutration  of  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  Religion. 
1889    The  Argument  for  the  Genuineness  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  as  generally 

received  by  Christians,  stated  and  explained. 
18S3    The  Nature  and  Advantages  of  the  Influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
18M    The  Nature  and  Advantages  of  the  Influence  of  the  Holy  SpiriL 
1825   In  what  respects  the  Law  is  a  Schoolmaster  to  bring  us  unto  Christ 
tae6  A  Critical  Examination  of  our  Saviour's  Discourses  with  regard  to  the  Evi- 
dences which  they  afford  of  His  Divine  Nature* 

1887  The  Contention  between  Paul  and  Barnabas. 

1888  Bow  far  have  the  Laws  of  the  Jews  been  abrogated  by  the  Christian  Dis- 

pensation? 

1829  What  was  the  extent  of  the  knowledge,  which  the  Jews  had  of  a  ftiture  stat^ 
at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  appearance  ? 

^830  On  the  Futility  of  Attempts  to  represent  the  Miracles  recorded  in  Scripture  as 
Effects  produced  in  the  ordinary  Cour^ie  of  Nature. 

1831  The  £  videnees  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Revelation  are  not  weakened  by 
Time. 

183S  The  advantages  which  have  resulted  firom  the  Christian  Religion  being  con- 
veyed in  a  narrative  rather  than  a  didactive  form. 

1833  What  were  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome 

respecting  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  Deity ;  and  how  far  did  they 
diner  firom  the  revealed  Word  of  God  ? 

1834  How  far  the  political  circumstances  of  the  Jewish  nation  were  favorable  to  the 

introduction  and  diffusion  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

1835  The  resemblance  between  Moses  and  Christ  is  so  very  great  and  striking,  that 

it  is  impossible  to  consider  it  fairly  and  carefully  withoutseeing  and  acknow- 
ledging that  He  must  be  foretold  wliere  He  is  so  well  described. 

1836  Bow  far  our  Saviour's  Muscles  were  typical  of  the  nature  of  the  Christian 

Dispensation. 

1837  To  compare  the  evidence,  which  Christians  of  the  present  age  have,  for  the 

truth  of  the  Gospel  with  that  which  the  first  converU  possessed. 

1838  Tliat  a  Revelation  contains  mysteries  is  no  solid  araument  against  its  truth. 

1839  The  Christian  Scheme  considered  as  a  Discipline  of  Humility. 

1840  An  Enquiry  into  the  principles  of  the  Prophetic  Interpretation,  and  the  prac- 

tical results  arising  from  them. 

1841  The  use  and  value  of  the  Writings  of  the  Ancient  Fathers  considered  a» 

auxiliary  to  the  proof  of  the  Truth  of  die  Christian  Religion,  and  to  the 
elucidation  of  its  Doctrines. 
184S   What  is  the  relation  to  which  the  moral  precepts  of  the  New  and  Old  Testa- 
ment  stand  to  each  other  ? 

1843  The  Obligation  of  the  Sabbath,  with  a  History  of  the  Institution,  and  its 

Influence  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day. 

1844  The  Lawfulness  and  Obligation  of  Oaths  in  a  Christian  Community,  and  the 

influence  which  they  nave  had  upon  society  at  diSbrent  periods. 

1845  The  influence  of  the  Christian  Religion  in  promoting  the  Abolition  of  Slavery 

in  Europe. 

1846  The  fitness  of  Christianity  to  promote  the  Moral  and  Social  improvement  of 

the  Nortiieni  nations  which  overthrew  the  Roman  Empire. 
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1847  The  FItnen  of  tiie  Tfane  of  Christ's  ociminc  in  relation  to  the  pumd, 

social,  and  political  condition  of  the  Heathen. 

1848  H  istory  of  Mahometanism  viewed  in  relation  to  the  Endeneei  of  Cfaristunlty* 

1849  The  Influence  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Revelations  on  Paean  Writings.     ^ 

1850  The  beneficial  influence  of  the  Christian  Clergy  during  the  first  thouaial 

years  of  the  Christian  Era. 

1851  The  History  of  the  Extinction  of  Paganism  in  the  Soman  Empire  viewed  1^ 

reUtion  to  the  evidences  of  Christianity. 
1858   The  Evidences  of  Christianity  as  exhibited  m  the  Writings  of  its  Apologisll 
down  to  Augustine  inclusively. 

1853  The  Position  and  History  of  the  Christian  Bishops,  a^d  especially  of  the  Bisliopt 

of  Rome,  during  the  first  three  Centuries. 

1854  The  Influence  of  Christianity  upon  International  Law. 

1804.  The  Rev.  Jonathan  Dayies,  D.D.,  formerly  Fellow 
of  King's,  and  afterwards  Provost  of  Eton  College,  remember* 
ing  that  he  had  himself  obtained  one  of  the  University  Scholar- 
ships,  bequeathed  the  sum  of  £1000  in  the  3  per  cents.,  to  found 
a  Classical  Scholarship,- to  be  called  ^'Dr  Davies's  University 
Scholarship,"  for  the  greatest  proficient  in  Classical  learning,  and 
to  be  tenable  for  the  same  period  as  the  Craven  Scholarships. 

1810.  The  Rev.  William  Bell,  D.D.,  late  Fellow  of  Mag- 
dalene College,  and  Prebendary  of  Westminster,  transferred 
£15,200  stock,  3  per  cents.,  in  trust,  to  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, to  found  thereon  eight  Scholarships,  open  to  the  sons  I 
of  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  whose  circumstances 
and  situations  are  altogether  such  as  not  to  enable  them  to  bear 
the  whole  expence  of  sending  their  sons  to  the  University. 

The  Examination  is  not  confined  wholly  to  Classical  Litera- 
ture, but  includes  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  as  well 
Bs  Theology. 

Two  of  these  Scholarships  become  vacant  every  year,  and 
are  tenable  for  four  years.  Undergraduates  in  their  first  year, 
of  any  College,  except  King's  College  and  Trinity  Hall,  may 
become  candidates,  and  in  cases  of  equality  in  merit,  that  can- 
didate is  to  be  preferred  who  stands  most  in  need  of  assistance. 

Every  Scholar  on  this  foundation  is  required  to  proceed 
regularly  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  if  any  Scholar 
shall  degrade,  or  determine,  and  go  out  in  a  bye  term,  or  de- 
clare for  law,  or  be  rusticated  or  expelled,  his  Scholarship  shall 
be  vacant. 

It  is  also  provided  that  no  person  shall  ever  have  two  sans 
Scholars,  and  that  there  shall  not  be  two  orphans,  brotherB, 
Scholars  at  the  same  time.    If  no  sons  or  orphans  of  dergymen 
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laiial]  be  found  properly  qualified  for  these  ScholaiBliips,  then, 
a&d  then  only,  the  electors  shall  elect  sons  of  laymen,  heing 
hUndeigraduates,  who  stand  in  need  of  assistance. 

1812.  His  Royal  Highness  WiiiLiah  Frederick,  Duke  of 
Oloucester,  Chancellor  of  the  Uniyersity,  gave  annually  a  gold 
medal,  to  he  conferred  upon  a  resident  undergraduate  who 
shall  compose  in  English  the  best  Ode  or  the  best  Poem  in 
Heroic  Verse.  This  Prize  was  given  yearly  by  the  late  Chan- 
cellor, the  Marquess  Camden,  and  is  continued  by  His  Royal 
Highness  Prince  AijBert,  the  present  Chancellor. 

The  subject  is  given  out  by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  the 
Sxercise  is  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  lines.  Any  undergra- 
duate^ who  has  resided  one  term,  may  be  a  candidate  for  the 
Prize,  and  the  successful  candidate  is  required  to  print  and 
publish  lus  poem,  and  recite  it  in  the  Senate-House  at  th« 
Commenoement. 

Sabject  of  the  Chancellor's  English  Prize  Poems : 


ms 

Inttallation  of  tlw  Duke  of 

Gloucester. 

1836 

Ihe  Death  of  his  lateBoyal  Hlffh. 
ness  the  Duke  of  Oloucester. 

1813 

Columbus. 

1896 

The  Empire  of  the  Sea. 

1814 

Boadkea. 

1837 

Conflagration  of  Borne  in  tli« 

I8t5 

Wallace. 

reign  of  Nero. 

1816 

1838 

Luther. 

1817 

Jerusalem. 

1839 

Bannockbum. 

1818 

Imperial  and  Papal  Rome. 

1840 

1819 

Pompeii. 

1841 

On  the  death  of  the   Marquess 

18» 

Waterloo. 

Camden,  the  late  Chancellor  of 

1821 

Evening. 

the  University. 

I82S 

Palmyra. 

1848 

The  Birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wala. 

1823 

Jiustialasia* 

1843 

Plato. 

1824 

Athens. 

1844 

The  Tower  of  London. 

1825 

Sculpture. 
Venioe. 

1845 

Cabul. 

1826 

1846 

Cesar's  Invasion  of  Britain. 

1827 

Druids. 

1847 

1828 

The  Invasion  of  Busria  by  Napo- 

1848 

The  Death  of  Baldur. 

leon  Buonaparte* 

1849 

Titus  at  Jerusalem. 

1829 

Timbuctoo. 

1850 

On  the  late  Queen  Adelaide. 

1810 

Byzantium. 

The  attempts  which  luTe 
made,  of  late  years,  by  set 
land  to  discover  a  Korth 

1851 

Oustavus  Adolphus. 

1831 

been 

1862 

The  Arctic  Expeditions,  and  the 

i  and 

-west 

venturers. 

1832 

TlStalSg  of  Jerusalem  in  the 

18S3 
1854 

Walmer  Castle. 

The  Chinese  Empire,  in  refereno* 

fint  Crusade 

to  its  past  history  and  impend4 

1833 

Delphi 

ing  changes. 

1834 

The  Second  Triumvirate. 

1813.  The  sum  of  £1000  was  given  by  the  sahscribers  to 
the  Statue  of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt^  for  founding  a 
Classical  Scholarship  in  the  Uniyersity^  to  be  called  the  "  Pitt 
ScHOLABSBip ;"  and  this  gift  was  augmented  by  a  donation  of 
£600  from  **  the  Pitt  Club/' 
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Any  nndergradiiAte^  of  whatever  vank,  may  be  a  candidale 
for  this  Scholarship^  provided  he  be  not  of  more  than 
years'  standing  from  the  time  of  his  first  residence.     The 
Scholar  is  required  to  reside,  and  may  hold  the  Schol 
until  he  is  of  suflicient  standing  to  be  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts^  unless  in  the  mean  time  he  shall  obtain  any' 
ecclesiastical  benefice  or  preferment.    He  is  also  diaqoalifiecH 
for  holding  any  other  University  Scholarship. 

1816.  The  Rev.  Chablw  Bwansr,  D.D.,  and  the  Bev^ 
John  Cj^avek  Bankes,  M.A.,  the  surviving  trustees  oi  a  fundi 
raised  by  the  friends  of  the  late  Professor  PorBon^  and  appro- 
priated to  his  use»  during  his  lifetime,  after  various  dispoaitiana 
of  part  of  the  fund,  transferred  the  sum  of  £4/i)0.  Navy  5  pev 
cents.,  upon  trust,  that  the  interest  shall  be  expended  in  Greek 
books,  as  a  prize  for  Greek  verses,  by  the  name  of  the  "  PoRSOff 
University  Prize." 

The  verses  are  required  to  be  a  translation  of  a  passage  in 
some  play  of  Shakspeare,  Ben  Jonson,  Maasinger,  or  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  selected  by  the  Vice-ChanceUor.  The  metre  of 
the  translation,  if  the  selection  be  from  a  tragedy,  to  be  TVa^* 
cum  lambicum  Trimetrum  Aoatalecticum,  or  Tragicum  TVo- 
chaicum  Tetrametrum  Catalectfcum :  if  *the  selection  be  from  a 
comedy,  the  metre  of  the  translation  shall  be  Comioum  Iambi* 
cum  Trimetrum  Acataketicum,  or  Comicum  Trochaicum  Cata* 
kcticum.  The  Exercises  must  be  distinctly  written  and  acoen« 
tuate.d ;  and  accompanied  by  a  literal  prose  Latin  version  of  the 
Greek. 

Any  undergraduate  may  be  a  candidate  fer  the  Prize,  and 
the  successful  candidate  is  required  to  print  his  Exercise,  and 
recite  it  in  the  Senate>House  at  the  Commencement. 

If  in  any  year  there  be  no  translation  judged  worthy  of  the 
Prize,  the  books  for  that  year  shall  be  reserved,  and  given  to 
the  candidate  who  shall  be  considered  as  second  best  in  a  subse- 
quent year,  and  worthy  of  being  rewarded. 

The  residue  of  the  above-mentioned  fund,  when  it  has  ao* 
cumulated  so  as  to  produce  the  yearly  sum  of  £65,  has  been 
accepted  by  the  University  to  found  a  Classical  Scholanhip, 
to  be  called  ''  The  Person  Schokrihip:' 
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1817.  The  BeT.  Bobbbt  Tybwhitt,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 
keeas  College,  by  his  Will  beqoeatked  j64000,  Navy  5  per  cents.* 
■rthe  prcKmotion  and  encouragement  of  Hebrew  learning,  and 
pift  the  mode  and  disposition  of  his  bequest  to  the  University. 

In  1S18  the  Senate  founded  three  ^holarships,  to  be  called 
fTyrvoMtt's  Hebrew  StMarehipe"  It  was  decided  that  the 
jrtnminatioB  shall  be,  primarily,  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  of 
Ihe  Old  Testament:  secondarily, in  such  other  Hebrew  Works, 
fioA.  m  such  exercisee,  as  may  be  judged  most  likely  to  assist 
iBid  advance  the  knowledge  of  the  Sacred  Writings. 
I  The  candidates  for  these  Scholaiships  shall  be  Bachelors  of 
Arts  who  are  not  of  sufficient  standiAg  to  be  created  Masters  of 
Arts,  and  Students  in  Civil  Law  or  Medicine  of  not  less  than 
four  or  more  than  seven  years'  standing.  That  four-fifths  of 
tile  clear  annual  proceeds  of  the  bequest  shall  be  equally 
divided  among  the  three  Scholars,  who  may  retain  these  Scho- 
Jaishipe  for  three  years:  and  that  the  remaining  fifth  shall 
form  a  fund,  to  be  employed  £rom  time  to  time,  by  the  Electors, 
in  such  manner  as  they  shall  deem  most  conducive  to  the  pro- 
potion  of  Hebrew  learning. 

In  1824  the  Senate  decreed  that  there  should  be  six  Scho* 
Jars,  three  to  be  called  Scholars  of  the  first  class,  (if  judged 
worthy),  and  the  other,  three.  Scholars  of  the  second  class: 
and  that  two  Scholars  should  henceforth  be  elected  every  year. 
If  found  qualified  on  examination. 

That  £150  should  be  yearly  divided  among  the  six  Scholars, 
£90  toa  Scholar  of  the  first  dass,  and  £20  to  a  Scholar  of  the 
second  class. 

That  the  residue  of  the  proceeds,  together  with  all  accumu-« 
lations  which  may  arise  from  the  want  of  deserving  candidates 
to  fill  these  SchoUrships,  shall  form  a  fund  to  be  employed  in 
the  following  manner :  namely,—"  That  a  premium  of  not  less 
than  £50  be  given,  as  often  as  this  fund  will  allow,  for  such  a 
Latin  Dissertation,  upon  some  subject  connected  with  Hebrew 
Literature,  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Electors,  or  the 
nugority  of  them." 

That  the  examiners.  If  they  think  it  expedient,  be  em* 
powered  to  print  any  Prize  Dissertation  at  the  expense  of  the 
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fond ;  and  that  all  Prise  Dissertations,  not  printed  nnder  theii 
direction,  be  deposited  in  the  Public  Library. 

In  1836,  it  was  added,  that  in  case  of  equality  of  merit 
the  two  ScholaiB  elected  at  the  same' time,  the  stipend  ol 
each  be  j£25  a  year.  And,  if  no  one  of  the  candidates  in  any 
year  is  deserving  of  a  Scholarship  with  the  stipend  of  £30  i 
year,  it  shall  be  competent  for  them  to  elect  one  Scholar  on^ 
with  a  stipend  of  £20  a  year.  Also,  in  case  there  shall  be 
deficiency  of  deservlDg  candidates  in  any  year,  for  the  twi 
Scholarships,  the  Electors  shall  hare  the  power,  in  the  eecaai 
or  third  succeeding  year,  to  elect  additional  Scholars  into  ibs 
vacancy  or  vacancies  thus  occasioned. 

It  was  also  decreed  that  not  more  than  one  third  part  of  Utt 
accumulated  fund  should  be  expended  in  any  year. 

In  addition  to  the  Scholarships,  gratuities  of  £20  or  £90 
have  been  occasionally  awarded  after  the  examination  to  sncb 
as  have  appeared  deserving,  in  consequence  of  their  knowledge 
of  the  Hebrew  Language* 

Subject  of  the  Hebrew  Dissertation : 

1888    The  nature  and  extent  of  the  Hebralinu  fiound  In  fhe  wiitings  of  St  Fsn( 
including  the  Epistle  to  the  Uebrewa. 

1832.  The  Rev.  Johk  Cbosbe,  late  Vicar  of  Bradford  it 
Yorkshire,  left  to  George  Buxton  Browne,  Esq.,  on  trust,  tl» 
sum  of  £2000,  free  of  legacy  duty,  for  the  purpose  of  fonndiiig 
three  Theological  Scholarships,  *^for  promoting  the  cause  of 
true  Religion." 

By  a  Grace  of  the  Senate,  of  Pec.  4,  1832,  it  was  decreed 
that  these  Scholarships  should  be  called  *'  The  Crosse  S(Mar^ 
ships"  and  that  the  examination  should  turn  upon  a  knowledge 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  their  original  tongues,  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  of  the  earlier  and  later  Here* 
sies,  and  such  other  subjects  of  useful  enquiry  as  may  be 
thought  most  likely  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  valuable  cha* 
racters,  fitted  to  sustain  and  adorn  **  the  cause  of  true  Religion." 

These  Scholarships  are  open  to  all  Bachelors  of  Arts  in 
their  first  year,  and  are  tenable  for  three  years.  The  annual 
interest  arising  from  the  fimd  is  divided  equally  among  the 
three  Scholars. 
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1840.  The  most  noble  the  Mj^rquess  Casiden^  wishing  to 
mark  his  sense  of  the  respect  shewn  to  his  late  father^  Chancel<« 
)or  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  has  been  pleased  to  give 
yearly  a  gold  medal,  called  *^  The  Camden  Medal,*'  as  a  prize 
for  the  best  exercise  in  Latin  Hexameter  Verse. 

The  subject  is  appointed  by  the  Vice-Chancellor^  and  the 
exercise  xnnst  not  exceed  one  hundred  lines. 

All  undergraduates  who  have  resided  not  less  than  two 
terms  may  become  candidates  for  the  prize^  and  the  successful 
leandidate  is  required  to  print  his  Exercise  and  recite  it  in  the 
Senate-House  at  the  Commencement. 

The  following  subjects  have  been  proposed  for  the  prize : 

ISO    Quique  sui  memores  alios  fecere  1847  Ecdesia  CathedraUs  nuper  apud 

merenda  Indos  exstructa. 

1842    Caesar  ad  Bubiconem  constitit  1848  lona  Insula. 

ilM3    Defectus  soils  varii  lunaeque  la-  1849  Conrtaest 

bores.  Seditio,  sjevitque  animis  ignobilQ 
1814    Archimedes.  vulgus. 

IB45    domus  Albunee  resonantis,  1850  Mare  Arcticum. 

£tpraecepsAnio,acTibuTnilucu8,  1851  iScythia. 

etuda  1852  Themistodes  apud  Admetum. 

Mobilibus  pomaria  rivis.  1863  Australia. 

1848  YisumMirzedonnientiofcgectum.  1854  Brennus  in  Capitolio. 
Vid.  Spectator,  lfi9, 

1844«  The  friends  of  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Peregrine 
Maiii*and,  K.C.B.,  late  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  forces  in 
South  India,  being  desirous  of  testifying  their  respect  and 
esteem  for  his  character  and  principles,  and  for  his  disinterested 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  Christian  truth  in  the  East,  have  raised  a, 
fund  for  the  institution  of  a  prize  in  one  of  the  Universities,  and 
for  the  establishment  of  two  native  Scholarships  at  Bishop 
Corrie's  Grammar  School  at  Madras,  such  prize  and  Scholar- 
ships to  be  associated  with  the  name  of  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland. 
In  pursuance  of  the  foregoing  scheme,  the  sum  of  £1000  has 
been  given  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  for  the  purpose  of 
instituting  a  triennial  Prize,  to  be  called  ''Sir  Peregrine  Mait- 
Jan^s  Prize"  for  an  English  Essay,  on  some  subject  connected 
with  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  through  missionary  exer- 
tions, in  India^  and  other  parts  of  the  heathen  world. 

Candidates  for  the  Prize  must  be  Bachelors  of  Arts,  under 
the  standing  requisite  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  or 
Students  of  Civil  Law  or  Medicine,  of  not  less  than  four  nor 
more  than  seven  years'  standing. 
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The  sucoesaldl  candidate  reoelves  the  interest  of  the  fanl 
accruing  in  three  years,  and  is  required  to  print  and  public  hJi 
Essay.  Fifty  copies  are  to  be  distributed  to  each  of  the  thieai 
following  institutions : — The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  th« 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts;  the  Church  Missionary  Society; 
Biehop  Corrie  s  Grammar  School  at  Madras. 

Besides  £1000  for  the  institution  of  the  Prize,  A'lOO  i 
given  for  the  firat  Prize. 

The  following  subjects  have  been  proposed  for  the  Prize 

UM5    The  neeeiiity  for  Christian  Bduoation  to  •lerate  the  Native  Chancier  in  Iniilf 

1849  The  respective  neculiarities  of  the  Creeds  of  the  Mahometan  and  the  Biodooi 

which  stana  in  the  way  of  conversion  to  the  Christian  Faith. 
1852   The  Duty,  as  well  as  Policy,  of  Chmtum  States  to  encourage  Miswms  for  0» 
Conversion  of  the  Heathen. 

1845.  The  late  Richard  Bubney,  Esq.,  M.A.,  of  Christ's 
College,  formerly  in  the  service  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Com- 
pany, previous  to  his  death  on  Nov.  30,  1845,  empowered  hift 
cousin,  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Buraey,  to  offer  to  the  Universi^ 
the. sum  of  ^3500,  reduced  3  per  cent  Stock,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  an  annual  Prize  Essay,  "  On  &ame  Moral  or  Meim 
physical  Subject,  on  the  Existence,  Nature,  and  Attributes  of  God, 
or  on  the  Truth  and  Evidence  of  the  Christian  ReHgion." 

On  the  day  after  the  offer  was  communicated  to  the  Vice* 
Chancellor,  Mr  Bumey  died;  but  his  sister  and  executrix, 
Miss  J,  Caroline  Burney,  being  desirous  of  carrying  her  bro- 
ther's intention  into  effect,  generously  renewed  the  offer,  which 
was  accepted  by  the  Senate. 

The  subject  is  set  by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  candidates 
are  required  to  be  Bachelors  of  Arts  in  their  first  year.  The 
successful  candidate  must  print  his  Essay,  and  cause  copies  to 
be  delivered  to  the  University  Libraries  of  Cambridge,  Oxford, 
Dublin,  and  Edinburgh,  to  each  of  the  Adjudicators  of  the 
prize,  and  to  the  Library  of  Christ's  College  :  and,  in  case  of 
equality  of  merit  in  two  of  the  candidates,  if  one  be  a  member 
of  Christ's  College,  the  Prize  is  to  be  adjudged  to  him. 

The  following  subjecte  have  been  proposed  for  the  Prize; 

1847  The  Goodness  of  God. 

1848  The  Doctrine  of  a  Divine  Providence  is  insepazable  fiom  belief  in  the  exist' 
«...    enceofan  absolutely  perfect  Creator. 

M^   The  Divine  Attribute  of  Mercy  as  deduced  ftom  the  Old  Testament. 

1850  The  unity  of  design,  which  pervades  the  successive  dispensations  of  Religion 

recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  is  an  argument  for  the  tsuth  of  Bevelation. 
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[   The  eternal  diuntton  of  fiiture  punishments  is  not  inconsistent  widi  the  Divine 

A  ttributes  of  Justice  and  Mercy. 
|fe9   To  compare  the  Doctrine  of  the  Love  of  God,  and  of  our  Neighbour,  as  dedu- 
^^  cible  from  our  Natural  Reason,  and  as  Revealed  in  the  Scnptures. 

IKS   The  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  illustrated  by 

the  Analogy  of  Nature. 
HM   Faith  in  Natural  and  Revealed  Beligioo  is  necessary  for  the  purification  and 

perfiKUbiUtyofMao. 

1848.  Several  membeiB  of  St  John's  College,  desirous  of 
lestifyiiig  their  sense  of  the  honour  which  John  Couch  Adams, 
Ksq.,  M.A.y  had  conferred  on  his  College  and  the  Uniyersity, 
hy  having  been  the  first  among  the  Mathematicians  of  Europe 
io  determine  from  perturbations  the  unknown  place  of  a  dis- 
turbing planet  exterior  to  the  orbit  of  Uranus,  raised  by  sub- 
iscription  a  Fund,  and  offered  it  to  the  University  for  a  biennial 
Prize  Essay,  to  be  called  <'  The  Adams  Prize." 

The  subject  of  the  Essay  is  selected  by  the  Adjudicators  of 
the  Prize,  which  may  be  on  any  question  in  Pure  Mathematics, 
Astronomy,  or  other  branch  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Any  gra- 
duate of  the  University  may  become  a  candidate  for  this  Prize, 
and  the  successful  candidate  is  required  to  print  and  publish 
his  Essay.  The  successful  candidate  will  receive  about  £130 
for  his  Essay. 

The  following  subjects  have  been  proposed  for  this  Prize : 

1840  The  theory  of  the  lona  inequsility  of  Uranus  and  Neptune^  depending  on  the 
near  oommensurability  of  their  mean  Motions. 

U51  An  invefltigation  of  the  perturbations  of  the  Moon  in  latitude  produced  by  the 
action  of  Venus,  and  particularly  of  the  secular  movement,  and  the  ine- 
qualities of  Xouguedod  in  the  moyement  of  the  Moon's  node. 

1853   The  Theory  of  Biela  s  Double  Comet 

1848.  A  large  number  of  members  of  the  Civil  Service  of 
India,  who  were  students  at  the  East  India  College  at  Hailey-* 
bury  at  various  intervals  during  the  thirty  years  that  the  Rev. 
Charum  Webb  Le  Bas,  M.A.,  fbrmeriy  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  was  connected  with  that  institution,  desirous  of  testis 
fying  their  regard  for  him,  and  of  perpetuating  the  memory  of 
bis  services,  raised  a  fund,  amounting  to  about  £1920, 3  per  cent* 
Consols,  which  they  offered  to  the  University  for  founding  an 
annual  Prize  Essay,  in  EngHrii,  to  be  called  the  *'  Xe  Bos  Priase." 

The  offer  having  been  accepted  by  the  University,  it  was 
decreed  that  the  subject  for  the  Prize  Essay  shall  be  selected 
end  the  Prize  iidjudicated  by  the  Vic&-Chancellor  and  twa 
members  of  the  Senate  each  year. 
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The  Essay  is  required  to  be  on  a  subject  of  General  Liters 
ture,  such  subject  to  be  occasionally  chosen  with  reference 
the  History,  Institutions,  and  probable  destinies  and  prospeel 
of  the  Anglo-Indian  Empire. 

The  candidates  must  be  Bachelors  of  Arts,  under  the  stan^ 
ing  of  M.A.,  or  Students  in  Law  or  Medicine,  of  not  less  thai 
four  or  more  than  seven  years'  standing. 

The  following  subjects  have  been  proposed  for  this  Prize 

1848  The  Bistorieal  and  Chronological  detennination  of  the  extent,  durstian,  ai4J 
succeuion  of  the  several  Principalities  established  in  Bactria,  and  on  thM 
confines  of  India,  by  Greek  princes  after  Alexander's  invasion  of  India.  ■ 

1850  The  Political  causes  which  conduced  to  the  introduction  and  establishinent  tm 

British  Sovereignty  in  India  between  the  dethrouement  of  Sur^-u-Dowifll 
and  the  second  treaty  of  peace  with  Tippoo  Sultaun. 

1851  The  effects  of  Caste  on  the  institutions  and  probable  destinies  of  the  Angto 

Indian  Empire, 
185S    A  View  of  the  Routes  successively  taken  by  the  Commerce  between  Europl 

and  the  East,  and  of  the  Political  effects  produced  by  the  several  changes. 
1853    The  Causes  of  the  Turkish  invasion  of  Europe.  ' 

^864    The  Jews  in  Egypt  firom  the  Captivity  to  the  Destruction  of  Ji 


1850.  The  Rev.  William  Wwsgma^  D«D.,  Muter  ol 
Trinity  College^  and  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy^  wishing  M 
promote  that  study,  and  to  enhance  the  honour  of  a  place 
the  Moral  Sciences  Tripos,  has  instituted  three  Prizes,  witli 
the  sanction  of  the  Uniyersity,  two  (to  be  continued  during  fait 
tenure  of  the  Professorship)  of  £15  each  for  two  commencing 
Bachelors,  and  one  (to  be  continued  for  four  years,  1852 — 5,}' 
of  £20  for  a  Bachelor  of  the  year  above,  who  shall  shew  tiitfl 
greatest  proficiency'  in  Moral  Philosophy,  at  the  Examination^ 
for  the  Moral  Sciences  Tripos. 

1853.  Several  friends  of  the  Rev.  William  Carus,  M.A. 
Canon  of  Winchester,  and  late  Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College 
desirous  of  testifying  their  regard  to  him^  and  of  establishing^ 
in  connexion  with  the  University  some  memorial  of  his  dis' 
interested  and  zealous  labours,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  iii 
promotiog  true  religion  and  piety  among  the  junior  Member^ 
of  the  University,  raised  a  fund  of  £500,  3  per  cent.  Consols, 
which,  at  his  desire,  was  ofiPered  to  the  University,  and  accepted, 
Feb.  2, 1853,  for  founding  a  prize  or  prizes  for  the  encourage^ 
ment  of  the  accurate  study  of  the  Greek  Testament. 

Mr  Cams  generously  offered  £500^  3  per  cent  Consols^ 
to  augment  this  fund,  which  was  accepted  by  the  Senate  <m 
May  25, 1853. 
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Two  Annual  Prizes  hare  been  founded,  one  open  to  Under- 
Bdaates,  and  the  other  to  Bachelors  of  Arts  and  Students  in 
(w  or  Medicine,  of  not  more  than  seven  years' standing.  The 
ition  embraces  translation  and  questions  on  the  criti«- 
and  interpretation  of  the  Greek  Testament.  The  proceeds 
:  the  fund,  after  the  Examiners  have  been  paid,  are  to  be 
Tided  into  equal  parts,  and  to  be  expended  on  standarcl 
Geological  books,  as  prizes  for  the  two  successful  Candidates*. 
1854.  The  Venerable  Charles  Parr  Burney,  D.D.,  Arch-* 
Bacon  of  Colchester,  the  representative  of  the  last  surviving 
rnstee  of  a  Fund,  which  was  raised  by  the  friends  of  the  late 
^fessor  Porson  for  his  benefit,  proposes,  in  conformity  with 

ti  intention  of  the  said  trustee,  to  invest  the  residue  of  the 
d  Fund  now  remaining  in  his  hands,  and  the  interest  thereon, 
la  the  3  per  cent.  Consolidated  Bank  Annuities,  in  the  names 
Ifi  the  Chancellor,  Masters,  and  Scholars  of  the  University  of 
pBmbridge,  upon  certain  trusts,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a 
|Bassical  Scholarship,  to  be  called  the  Porson  Scholarship,  wfi  soon 
|tt  the  money  shall  have  accumulated  to  such  an  amount  as  will 
jpoduce  the  yearly  sum  of  £06, 

f  It  is  arranged  that  any  undergraduate  may  be  a  candidate 
yho  has  resided  not  more  than  five  terms,  and  the  Scholarship 
jriball  be  held  for  three  years  and  a  half,  and  the  yearly  pay* 
it  to  the  Scholar  shall  not  be  less  than  £60  a  year.  The 
idue  of  the  income  arising  from  every  cause  shall  be  invested 
the  like  stock,  and  appropriated  to  the  general  purposes  of 
trust. 

The  Porson  Scholar  is  to  be  resident  during  the  major  pari 
ikf  each  term,  imless  prevented  by  sickness  or  other  cause  to  be 
Improved  of  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  a  majority  of  the  elec- 
tors. This  Scholar  is  not  allowed  to  hold  any  other  University 
Scholarship* 


*  Jl  fiind  has  been  raised  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  suitable  and  lasting 
1  of  the  late  Bev.  James  Scholefield,  M.  A.  Begius  Professor  of  Greek,  and  it 
li  to  be  oBfeied  to  the  Unitersity  to  be  applied  for  the  eneouragement  of  the  Critical 
Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 


ST  PETER'S    COLLEGE.  ! 

FOUNDED  1S84,  A.D.  j 

This  College^  incorporated  by  Royal  Chdirter  in  tlie  imi| 
year  of  Edward  the  Firsts  is  the  most  anck&t  institation  i| 
that  kind  in  the  Unirersity.    It  was  founded  by  Hugh  ij 
Balshah,  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  by  the  recommendation  of  ti 
king,  oonstituted  after  the  model  of  Merton  College  in  Oxfol 
which  had  been  founded  a  few  years  before  by  the  king's  lettfl 
patent,  bearing  the  date  of  1274.   The  first  oidowed  CoUegei 
Cambridge  was  Peteriionse^  founded  in  oonnexi<m  with  I 
John's  Hospital  in  1280,  and  afterwards  in  1284,  as  a  separt 
establishment    Its  site  ib  that  of  a  certain  area  and  bnildiii 
which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Prior  and  Friars  <^  the  Pen 
tenoe  of  Jesoe  Christ»  sitoated  in  the  Parish  of  St  Peter 
the  Borough  of  Cambridge,  without  Trompetongate. 
foundation  was  designed  for  a  Master,  fourteen  Fellows  (I 
lares),  two  Bible-clerks  (Bibliotiste,)  and  eight  poor 
whose  number  might  be  increased  or  dimimshed  according 
the  state  of  the  rerennes.   Fuller,  in  his  History  of  Cambrii 
writes,  "  At  this  day  the  College  maintaineth  one  Master,  mid 
teen  Fellows,  twenty-nine  Bible-clerks,  and  eight  poor  Schoki^ 
beside  other  officers  and  students,  am<mnting  lately  (narnd) 
ianno  1684)  to  one  hundred  and  six." 

1555.  Thomas  Lewin  devised  property  to  the  Company  4 
Ironmongers  for  various  purposes,  one  of  which  was,  tiiat  ik 
Company  should  pay  yearly  to  two  poor  Scholars,  one  at  0^ 
ford,  and  the  other  at  Peterhouse,  Cambridge^  the  sum  d 
£2. 109  each,  towards  their  maintenance  there. 

These  Exhibitioners  are  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Assist 
ants,  and  they  receive  the  payments,  if  resident,  till  the  time  d 
admission  to  the  degree  of  B.A.  The  Exhibition  at  St  Peter*l 
College  is  now  of  the  value  <^  £2,  IBs,  per  annum. 

1574,  drca,  Edward,  Lord  North,  founded  siaf  S^Mankift 
for  Students  in  Divinity. 

Rev.  Henry  Wilshaw,  D.D.,  founded  me  5c6ofor«ftf. 
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— -  Archbishop  Whitgift  founded  arie  Scholarship  for  a 
Itndent  in  Divinity,  of  £2. 128.  per  annum. 

1580.  William  Heron,  citizen  of  London,  and  Woodmonger, 
lave  by  will,  among  his  other  bequests^  to  the  company  of 
tloth-workers,  the  yearly  rents  of  £6  to  UnlverBity  College, 
Pzford,  and  £6  to  Peter-house,  Cambridge^  towards  the  educa- 
tion of  poor  scholars. 

i  This  benefaction  to  St  Peters  College  is  now  of  the  value 
If  £25  per  annum,  and  is  paid  yearly  to  the  Tutor  of  the 
Allege,  and  distributed  by  him  among  the  deserving  scholars. 
1589.  Andrew  Feme,  D.D.,  formerly  Master  of  the  Col- 
Kge,  founded  two  Bye-feiiowships,  the  candidates  for  which 
Bust  be  B.A.  at  least, 'and  a  preference  is  given  to  those  who 
ire  of  the  founder's  kin,  and  then,  ctBteris  paribus^  to  natives  of 
Ely,  Balsham,  Somersham,  Colne,  Pidley,  and  East  Bilney, 

bthen  to  natives  of  Norwich.  These  Fellowships  are  vir- 
ly  open.  He  also  foxmdedjive  Seht^arships, 
^  1601.  Lady  Mary  Ramsey,  widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Ramsey, 
Kioid  Mayor  of  London  in  1677^  founded  four  Scholarships, 
prhich  in  the  year  1817,  were  £13. 6«.  Qd.  each,  with  a  prefer- 
pnoe  to  Students  from  Christ's  Hospital,  who  intend  to  take 
Ikoly  orders.  They  are  tenable  till  M.A. 
\'  This  lady  also  founded  tu)o  Bye-feUowskips,  the  appointment 
iio  which  is  vested  absolutely  in  the  Master.  The  fellows  must 
Jko  diofien  from  the  scholars  on  the  Ramsey  foundation,  if  any 
[be  duly  qualified.  Fellows  on  this  foundation  are  required  to 
le  in  holy  orders  within  a  year  from  their  admission. 

— ^  Mrs  Margaret  Fulnerby,  of  Teversham,  in  Cam- 
Imdgeshire^  gave  property  to  support  ^Bibk-<Herk, 

1613.    Mr  Warren  founded  one  Scholarship. 

1620.    Mr  Blythe  founded  two  Scholarships* 

Mr  Slade  fi>anded  two  Schokirships, 

1631.    Two  Scholarships  were  founded  by  Dr  Hawkins. 
I      1632.    Lady  Fradoes  Matthews,  wife   of   Dr  Matthews, 
Archbishop  of  York,  gave  £200  to  the  College,  to  found  two 
Stholarships. 

1637.  Thomas  Parke,  Esq.  of  Wisbeach,  high-sheriff  in 
1628,  founded  four  Scholarships,  each  of  £10  a  year. 
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He  aim  founded  four  Bsf8:fdhw9kip8,  each  of  £l&  a 
with  a  preference  to  snch  as  have  held  the  Fbrke  Sdiolaniiipi 
if  such  aoholan  be  found  qualified  in  learning  and  morakft 
The  election  to  these  feUowships  rests  with  the  GoDi^ge 
the  heir  male^of  Archbishop  Sandys. 

1661.  Mr  Woodward^  gent  of  Bedfiffdshiie,  founded 
Sdiolarsh^,  each  of  £10  a  year,  and  tenable  till  &  A. 

1662.  Bernard  Hale,  IXD.  Master  >of  the  College,  d*** 
vised  his  lands  &Q.  by  will  upon  trusty  thai  out  of  the  renli 
and  profits^  besides  other  uses,  wvm  Schi^art  should  be  maittb 
tained  for  ever  in  the  College  of  St  Peter  at  Cambridge, 
each  be  allowed  20  maiks  per  annum,  so  that  every  year  ftv 
ever,  one  of  them  should  proceed  to  tlte  degree  of  Master 
Arts,  and  that  every  year  for  ever  one  scholar  fitiy  qualifiai 
should  be  elected  from  the  freeHBchool  of  Hertford,  of  his  grsnl^ 
father's  foundation  there,  and  that  his  heir-at-law  shouM  have 
the  nomination. of  the  scholars.  In  the  case  of  no  fit  seho* 
lar  from  the  Hertford  school,  his  heir  was  left  free  to  cbwxm 
the  best  grammar  scholar  he  could  find  elseiHiere:  and 
failureof  this,  he  willed  that  the  Master  of  the  College  ahouM 
choose,,  either  in  the  College,  or  in  the  University,  the  besl 
scholar  he  could  get  to  accept  of  the  vacant  schdiarship. 

He  likewise  ordered  that  when  the  surplus  of  the  rents 
might  amount  to  any  considerable  sum,  additional  scholarBhipA 
should  be  founded.  These  scholarships,  now  26  in  number,  an 
in  the  patronage  of  Viscountess  Pahnerston. 

He  directed  also  that  onoe  every  year  a  dinner  of  £5  should 
be  provided  at  Cambridge,. at  which  his  heir-at-law,  or- some 
one  by  his  appointment,  with  the  Master  and  two  deans  of  the 
College,  and  such  as  they  should  invite,  nught  be  present ;  and 
at  that  time  he  desired  it  might  be  examined  what  proficiency 
the  said  scholars  had  made  in  their  learning. 

1669.  John  Cosm,  D.D.  formedy  Mastw  of  the  Coll^, 
and  Bishop  of  Durham^  founded  five  S«hotarshfp9y  of  the  value 
of  ^10  each  per  annum,  for  students  from  the  grammar-ediool  A 
Durham,  and  in  failure,  from  that  at  Northallerton,  or  Norwichk 

1683.  Thomiis  Miller,  Esq.  gave  'knds  at  Brampton  and 
Barham  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  the  rents  of  which  (about 
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J2D  a  year)  be  dengned  ^fcr  muntaming  a  Bcholar  at  Peter^. 
hme,  from  the  time  of  his  admittance  until  he  commenoes 
If^^  He  direeted  that  a  stadent  from  the  grammarHBchool 
If  Huntingdon  should  have  the  prelbrenee  when  a  vacancy 
iocnis:  bat  if  there  be  no  echolar  duly  qualified,  one  shall 
It  appointed  by  the  Master  and  Fellows. 

—  John  Worthington,  Esq.,  founded  one  Scholarship, 
ibout  £7  per  anmim. 

*  1824.  The  Rev.  Francis  Gisborne,  M.A.  fonnerly  Fellow, 
pm^mouBly  gave  £20,000  to  the  College  to  be  disposed  of  as 
lie  Master  and  Fellows  should  deem  beet.  From  this  fond,  a 
aew  Court,  called  "the  Qu^ome  Omrty'  has  been  added  to  the 
College.  JP^r  Stholmnhipo  have  been  founded  from  this  fund, 
lacb  of  the  dear  value  of  £30  a  year  without  any  deductions 
fernon-zesidence,  and  tenable  till  B.A. 

*  There  bBTe  also  been  founded  two  Bye^f^hwih^  whidi  are 
ienable  for  seven  yean,  but  are  vacated  by  maniage,  or  by  the 
foawssion  of  property  of  £280  a  year.  The  annual  value  of 
these  fellowBhips  is  under  £70  a  year,  but  the  College  has 
iused  them  to  that  sum  out  of  funds  which  would  be  otherwiie 
wholly  appropriated  to  tiie  Master  and  fellows. 

Dr  Fuller,  in  his  History  ofCambHd^,  speaking  of  Pet^- 
house,  observes,  ^  I  cannot  but  oommend  one  peculiar  feature  of 
ftiB  College,  in  preserving  the  pictures  of^  the  principal  bene- 
iictors  in  their  parlour.  For,  though  the  bounty  of  the  judi- 
cious is  grounded  <»i  more  solid  motives  than  to  be  flattered  by 
tile  6ncy,  that  their  effigy  should  be  kept ;  yet  such  an  ingeni- 
ous memorial  may  be  an  encouragement  to  a  patron's  Ubeiality." 

1864.  The  present  society  consists  of  the  Master,  fourteen 
irandadon  Fellows,  and  ten  Bye-fellows,  there  being  no  foun- 
dation Scholars. 

The  foondation  lelloimships  are  open  without  any  restrio- 
^  to  persons  bom  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  in  any  of 
the  Biitish  Colonies.  Formerly,  they  were  restricted  to  seven 
persons  bom  in  the  Northern  division  of  England,  and  seven 
in  the  Southern^  of  whom  not  more  than  two  fellows  might 
^  natives  of  the  same  county  (Cambridge  and  Middlesex 
«xoepted}.    This  restriction,  on  the  petition  of  the  Visitor  and 
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the  College,  was  remoyed  by  Royal  Letters  Patent  in  the 
year  of  William  IV.  and  it  was  decreed  after  the  expiration 
fbar  years,  *'  That  no  more  than  one  third  part  of  the  feUi 
ships  shall  at  any  one  time  be  filled  by  natires  of  the 
county."     In  the  first  year  of  her  Majesty  Qaeen  Victo] 
Letters  Patent  were  granted  on  the  petition  of  the  College, 
the  removal  of  all  restrictions  with  respect  to  the  place 
nativity  of  the  candidates  for  fellowships,  the  petitioners 
lieving  such  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  Founder  of 
College.    By  these  letters  patent  the  fellowships  were  opei 
to  free  competition  in  1839. 

When  a  vacancy  occurs,  a  fellow  is  elected  from  the 
lars  tmder  the  standing  of  M.A.  by  the  Master  and  I 
«nd  after  a  year  of  probation,  if  no  complaint  is  made 
him,  he  is  instituted  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely.    The  Master 
Fellows  are  bound  by  the  oath  of  obedience  to  the  Colli 
Statutes,  to  select  for  the  vacant  followship  an  indigent  pei 
who  possesses  moral  and  intellectual  eminence.    The 
enjoin  that  a  fourth  part  of  the  fellows  shall  be  in  holy  oi 
A  H^dwship  is  vacated  by  marriage,  or  by  the  poaseanoo 
a  living  estimated  in  the  king's  books  at  £6  a  year^ 
pension  of  the  same  amount. 

The  stipends  of  the  Master  and  Fellows  are  not  fixed 
the  Statutes,  but  it  is  directed  that  the  annual  income  of 
College  shall  be  divided  equally  among  them.  The  income 
the  Master  has  been  augmented  by  various  private  benefactio] 
since  the  Statutes  were  given.  The  average  annual  dividei 
for  the  seven  years  ending  1851  received  by  a  foundation  fe 
low  was  £258.  Of.  5d^  the  rent  of  rooms  being  included,  an 
income-tax  deducted.  £ach  of  the  eight  senior  foundatlo 
fellows  received  a  small  additional  sum,  varying  in  the! 
respective  cases,  from  £1. 18«.  Od.  to  £^  16«.  2d,  income-tai 
being  deducted. 

The  bye-fellowships  are  open  and  unrestricted,  but  thes 
fellows  have  no  voice  in  the  afiairs  of  the  College,  and  like 
other  members,  are  under  the  general  authority  of  the  Statutes 

The  several  fellowships  on  two  of  the  bye*foundations 
fixed  in  yearly  value ;  those  on  the  other  two  are  not  so  fi: 
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Ji  oonsideiable  inereaae  has  taken  place  in  modem  times^  in  the 
fumal  rental  of  the  estates  belong^g  to  one  of  the  two  latter 
Validations^  and  a  proportionate  increase  has  accordingly  been 
mde  in  the  yearly  stipends  of  the  bye-fellowships  attached  to  it. 

£ach  of  the  bye-fellows  on  the  Parke  foundation,  reoeiyes 
ilRMkly  £1.  I4s. ;  on  the  Ramsey,  5«.  ^d. ;  on  the  Feme,  4«.  I^d., 
lubject  to  deduction  for  non-residence  exceeding  three  months 
ii  the  year. 

•  The  scholars  on  the  seyeral  bye-foundations  receive  req>ec- 
^rely  sums  varying  from  U.  to  5s»  l^d.  per  week,  subject  to 
deductions  for  non-residence.  Almost  all  the  scholarships  are 
ixed  in  yearly  value  by  the  terms  of  the  respective  foundations. 

The  vacant  scholarships  are  filled  up  from  the  most  distin- 
taished  students  at  the  College  examination  at  the  division  of 
|he  £aster  Term. 

A  very  deserving  candidate  may  be  elected  to  more  scholar- 
Aips  than  one  at  the  end  of  his  first  year,  and  if  he  continue  to 
he  deserving,  to  other  scholarships  after  the  examinations  at 
Ihe  end  of  his  second  and  third  year  of  residence. 

Four  sizars  are  admitted,  one  evety  year,  a  freshman,  after 
•a  examination  in  Classics  and  Mathematics  in  October.  Each 
tizar  is  permitted  to  dine  with  the  other  undergraduates  in 
^11  five  from  expense,  except  in  the  long  vacation.  One  of 
^e  sizan  holds  the  office  of  chapel-clerk,  the  emoluments  of 
which  axe  about  £20  a  year. 

The  College  from  its  funds  expends  annually  about  20 
puneas  in  books  as  prizes  for  the  most  distinguished  students 
in  Classics  and  Mathematics  at  the  annual  examination.  There 
IB  also  one  prize  given  for  Classical  composition  and  one  for 
Divinity.  The  average  annual  amount  given  for  prizes  in  the 
*B?ai  years  ending  1851  was  £23.  4g.  Sd, 

The  Ecclesiastical  Patronage  of  the  College  consists  of  tho 
%1it  of  presentation  to  eleven  church-livings. 

The  College  also  appoints  a  Master  to  the  Grammar-school 
of  IMghlington,  in  Yorkshire. 

The  total  aggregate  of  gross  income  on  an  average  of  seven 
years  ending  in  1851,  was  about  £7317. dr.;  that  of  the  net 
^me  about  £5923.  l4«.  id. 


CLAEE  HALL. 

FOUimBD  ism,  JLD. 

This  College  had  ita  origin  from  Richard  iib  BAiNnF^C 
cellor  of  the  Uniyeraity  in  1326.    He  built  a  small  Ho 
which  he  called  Univeraity  Hall^  and  appointed  a 
under  whom  some  scholars^  called  Pensioners^  lived 
own  expense.    University  Hall  continued  in  this  state  wit] 
endowment  for  sixteen  years^  when  it  was  accidentally  destroj 
by  fire.    Dr  Badew  being  unable  to  undertake  the  restorati 
apppHed  to  the  Lady  £lizabbth^  co-heiress  to  Gilbert,  £arl| 
Clare,  widow  of  John  de  Burgh,  Lord  of  Connaugh^  and  mot] 
of  William  de  Burgh,  last  £arl  of  Ulster^  by  whose  mu 
the  College  was  rebuilt  and  endowed,  and  thenceforth 
after  her  own  name. 

1359.    The  Foundress,  according  to  the  ancient  Statutes  J 
which  bear  the  date  of  this  year,  designed  that  there  should  1 
20  Fellows  aiwi  Scholars  including  the  Master,  and  10 
Scholars^  besides  servants,  and  that  the  number  4)f  fellows  i 
scholars  might  be  increased  when  the  revenues  of  the  CoUej 
became  augmented.    It  would  appear  that  the  number  of  i 
lows  and  scholars  appointed  at  first  did  not  amount  to 
number. 


*  The  design  and  object  of  the  noble  Foundress  appears  from  the  followj 
extract  from  the  sndent  statutes : 

««CupieBlM  ititiir,  hae  oomMawtki—  ItOmtm  aA  aiVMnflun  owttoa  J>\ 
reique  publicse  oommodum,  et  profectum  hnjusmodi  sdentiam  que  (moisu 
lentiae  sublata  multitudine  bominum)  hominibus  lamentabiliter  deficere  jam  ind] 
hi  quantum  nobis  Deua  dadit,  propagare,  ad  UniTerritatem  CaiKalirigMe 
Dioecesi,  in  qua  est  Congiegatio  Studantloitt*  ooBmrtenles  ooaloa  auntia  jkm 
Aulam  tnibi  existentem ;  Aulam  Uaiversitatis  communiter  hactenus 
qusB  de  nostra  fundatione  Jam  existit,  et  quam  Bomum  de  Clare  et  non 
volumus  perpetuis  temporlbua  mincupari  in  Faoaltattbus  da  banla  nosCris  a 
4atis«  et  in  buiimxo  Studmtium  ftfiinmf  ampUad,  ut  pralioia  Sdentiae  Itaiflaiita 
eis  studio  et  doctrina  in  dicta  Universitate  inventa  et  etiam  acquisita,  non  wl 
modio  lateat,  sed  ulterius  divulgetur,  lucemque  pnebeat,  dirulgaU  iis  qtii  ami 
Itt  semitia  IgnonottsB  ttaetaNsU;  at  ut  Seliokaee  in  diela  Duma  nwtEa 
morantas,  sub  firmioris  pada  tutela  et  eoncordise  commodo  valeant  studio  Iibeiiu| 
{[ndulgere ;  qusedam  statuta  et  ordinationes  d^  oondlio  peritorum  fecimus  infU 
scrlpta  perpetuis  temporibus  duratura." 
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.  1^1*  la  the  reign  of  King  EdwvrdVI.  the  andent  Statutes 
irere  revised,  andiby  him  it  was  decreed^  that  the  number  of 
.Mlows  should  not  be  leas  than  10^  unless  from  extraordinary 
lecreaae  in  the  reyenues,  and  that  there  should  be  4  poor 
ieholara.  The  numbers^  however^  are  direeted  to  be  increased 
Hsoording  to  the  increase  of  the  rerenues. 
'  Fuller  states  that  in  1634  there  were  maintained,  one 
•aster,  18  ftUows,  96  scholars^  besides  officers  and  servants  of 
I  Hie  foundation,  and  other  students;  the  whole  number  being 
%06L  In  the  tone  of  Dr  Gaius,  the  number  was  129,  but  in 
1768  the  number  was  about  a  hundred. 

Master  Thomas  Cave  gaye  £12  a  year  to  found  two 

StMarMpg  for  scholars  from  the  GrammarHschool  at  Wakefield. 

■    ■     Mr  Ralph  Scriyener  gaye  a  bene&ction  for  founding 
tns  ^SeMbfssft^,  now  of  the  yalue  of  £14  per  annum. 

Walter  Worliok  and  £lilsabeth  his  wife  gaye  a  bene-- 

frction  (o  found  SdiokartiMpt. 

-  William  Manhall  gaye  a  rent-charge  of  £3.  6».  8<i 
for  founding  one  Sdtolarehip, 

1£71.  £dward  Leeds,  D.C.L.  sometime  Master  of  the  Col* 
kge,  left  a  benefaction  for  the  maintenance  of  scholars. 

1562.  Queen  Elizabeth  endowed  ten  Seholarship^  with  an 
allowance  of  1«.  a  week,  by  the  gift  of  the  Hospital  of  St  John 
and  Mary  Magdalene  in  Ely. 

1684b  Robert  Johnson,  BJ).  Rector  of  North  Lufienham, 
Rutland,  and  Archdeac<m  of  Leicester,  appropriated  fmir  &f  hU 
Exhibitioru  to  students  at  Clare  HaD,  with  a  preference  to 
Scfaolasa  from  the  Gmmmar*schools  of  Oakham  and  Upping- 
ham, of  which  he  was  the  founder.  The  yalue  of  each  of  these 
EzhihitionB  was  originally  £6.  lOf.  per  annum.  In  1796  they 
were  £10,  and  now  they  are  £20  each. 

1612L  Thomas  CeciU  Earl  of  Exeter,  left  a  rent-charge  of 
£108  for  the  maintenance  of  three  Junior  FeUowe  and  ei^ 
Sd^elart.  HIa  lordship  ordained  that  the  three  foUows  should 
be  called  "  the  iSarl  of  Exeter  his  Fellows,"  and  not  be  under  the 
degree  of  B.  A.  at  the  time  of  their  admission.  They  haye  the 
same  priyileges  as  the  senior  follows,  and  are  required  to  be 
in  priests'  orders  in  four  years  after  M.A.  The  yslue  of  these 
foUowships  has  been  increased  by  Gilbert  Bouchery ,  who  left  an 
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estate  in  Kent  of  the  pieaent  Tolae  of  £80  per  annum  hr  i 
augmentation  of  the  income  of  the  thwe  Exeter  fellows. 

It  was  also  ordained  that  six  of  the  scholars  should  beealisi 
f'  The  Earl  of  Exet^  hisSchokn,"and  reoeiv«  a  stipaidor2fL4 
week ;  and  the  other  two, '^  The  Ladjr  DoTOliij,  countess  of  EiDai' 
ter^  her  Scholars/*  and  reoeiye  1«.  Qd,  a  week  when  in  residencftr 

It  is  also  prpyided  that  in  the  election  of  new  scholars  the 
Master  and  Fellows  shall  principally  prefer  sach  persons  afl 
formerly  had  heen  taught  and  instmcted  in  the  '<jrmmnuiiw 
school  of  Stamford,  if  in  respect  qf  their  learning  and  koneet  am* 
vereation  they  should  be  found  as  fit  and  able  as  others  vdio 
shall  be  competitors  with  them  for  the  said  scholarahipa. 

1622.  John  Freeman,  Esq.  of  Great  Billing  in  Northamp^ 
tonshire,  gaye  by  his  executors  the  manor  of  Risby,  with  lands, 
tenements,  &c.,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  foit  the  nuunteoanee 
of  two  Junior  Feihwe  and  eight  Scholars,  and  two  poor  SeMare, 
By  indenture  made  between  his  executors  and  the  College,  tfaa 
fellows  on  this  foundation  have  the  same  piiyileges  as  those  on 
the  Exeter  foundation*  In  1805  each  of  the  fellows  had  roons^ 
rent  free  and  a  stipend  of  lOf.  a  week  if  resident,  or  £9. 199.  4<f. 
a  year  if  non-reudent.  Eight  of  the  scholars  reodved  3s.  9& 
a  week,  and  the  other  two  lOd.  a  week,  if  resident. 

The  Master  and  Fellows  have  now  increased  the  income  by 
allowing  each  of  the  two  Freeman's  fellows  £120  per  annum, 
and  have  increased  four  of  these  scholarships  to  the  ralue  of  £S0 
a  year,  besides  an  allowance  of  d«.  Sif.  a  week  during  residenoe, 
imd  they  are  tenable  till  B.A. 

1637.  Mr  Borage  gave  the  College  a  rmt-diaTge  of  £15  s 
year  to  found  a  Bye-feUowsh^  for  a  person  of  his  name  and 
kindred,  and  in  failure,  for  a  native  of  Norwich  or  of  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  with  a  preference  to  the  scholar  on  his  foundatioii 
at  Corpus  Christi  College.  This  fellowship  is  not  tenable  by  a 
Non-Regent  M.A. 

1658.  Joseph  Diggons,  Esq.  of  Lisse,  in  the  county  of 
Southampton,  left  estates  to  found  new  fellowships  and  scho- 
larships, without  fixing  any  conditions. 

The  Society  agreed  the  same  year  that  there  should  be  two 
Junior  Fellows  sndfour  Scholars;  and  that  the  allowance  to 
.^ach  fellow  should  be  £10,  with  rooms  rent  free  if  resident; 
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ii»d  to  each  of  the  sdiolAn  4s.  a  week  during  residence.  In 
SB04  the  rental  of  the  estates  was  about  £350  a  year.  Two 
^iiUiUoiial  fsllowBhips  were  added  to  this  foundation,  by  the 
iiaater  and  Btauors  ^  1824,  from  the  increased  rents  of  the 
states,  and  each  of  the  four  fellows  on  this  foundation  is 
allowed  £100  per  annum. 

1684.  Daniel  Wilson  of  Bremhill,  soMMtime  Fellow  of  the 
CoUege^  left  a  beneftction  for  the  maintenaaoe  of  two  poor 
adiolars. 

1684.  Robert  Hancock,  M.A,  sometime  Fellow  of  the  Col-^ 
lege,  gave  a  benefaction  for  one  exhibition  to  a  poor  scholar.     ' 

1684.  Thomas  Pyke^  of  Cambridge,  founded  iwo  Schotar" 

Alexander  Metcalfe  founded  a  ScMar^ip  for  a  student 

&om  the  Grammar-school  of  Kii^ton-upon-HulL 

Sir  John  Trott  founded  one  Scholarship  of  the  annual 

value  of  £20,  and  tenable  till  M.  A. 

■  Benjamin  Cherry,  Esq.  founded  &ne  Sahoktrship  of 
the  value  of  £40  a  year  for  a  native  of  Hertford,  but  it  is  to  be 
open  to  general  competition  if  there  be  no  candidate  from  Hert-r 
ford  sufficiently  qualified. 

1717.  Thomas  Philipott,  Esq.  left  an  estate  for  founding 
two  Bpe-fdlowsMps  for  natives  of  the  county  of  Kent,  with  a 
preference  to  those  persons  bom  in  the  hundred  of  Blackheath* 
In  1806  the  stipend  of  each  fellow  was  £24  i>er  annum. 

1730.  Robert  Greene,  D.D.  of  Tamworth,  and  formerly 
Fellow  of  the  College,  1^  his  will  left  money  for  the  purchase 
of  two  silver  cups  of  the  value  of  £6  each,  with  appropriate 
iascrigptions,  for  two  scholars  in  their  third  year ;  ^  the  first  as  a 
reward  of  piety,  virtue,  and  goodness, — ^and  the  other,  of  inge- 
nuity, scholarship,  and  learning ;  it  being  a  more  difficult  task 
to  be  -a  real  ChrisHan  than  an  exceUent  scholar;  and  if  it  so 
happen  that  one  and  the  same  youth,  according  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Master  and  Fellows,  shall  be  the  most  eminent  of 
his  year  for  both  tiiese  endowments  of  piety  and  learning,  it  is 
then  my  will  that  he  be  presented  with  both  these  plates.'* 

Dr  Greene  also  gave  a  benefiiction  for  founding  Scholarships^ 
which  are  now  eight  in  number,  four  of  the  value  of  £20  per 
annum,  and  four  of  3s.  per  week  during  residence. 
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fellow  of  the  GoUege^and  ComiiiiMaiyof  the  Unheniiar,  kft 
£10  afiniiaUy  fnr  a  Bachelor  of  Aits  who  ihall  oompooe  ii 
ledte  the  best  DiBiertatkm  in  finglish  on  the  ohaadw  of  King 
William  III. 

1786.  The  Rev.  Maxk  Anthony  Stephenson,  MA.  fox^ 
merty  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  the  GoUege,  gave  £S0  a  yur  to 
found  a  Sch»kr9hip,  in  the  first  place  to  be  appropriated  to  his 
own  kin ;  secondly,  to  naiiyes  of  Scarborough ;  and  ihkdly,  in 
case  of  there  being  no  sndi  candidate  propeily  qualified,  to  be 
open  to  general  oompetition. 

1849.  The  Rev.  J.  Hinman,  M.A.  formerly  FeHow, 
founded  one  Scholarship  of  £40  a  year,  with  a  preference,  e/gieni 
paribui,  to  natives  of  Rutland. 

The  present  Sodety  oonsista  of  the  Master,  ten  Semor,  nme 
JonifW,  and  three  Bye-fellows. 

The  foundation  fellowships  axe  given  aceordiniip  to  msri^ 
without  instriction  as  to  femily  or  county,  certain  lestiictions 
prescribed  by  the  Statutes  having  been  removed  by  a  royal  letter 
obtained  by  the  College  from  bis  Mi^esty  King  Geoige  IV. 

The  three  bye-fellowships,  however,  are  JimUed  by  the  wiUs 
of  the  founders  to  natives  of  partioular  counties. 

The  qualifieaiionsof  the  fellows  are  thus  described  In  the 
atatutes. — "  Eligantur  in  sooios  ii  aemper  qui  moribus  ei  eradi- 
tione  fuerint  inaigniores,  quooque  magistor  ei  soeii  t^eroverint 
firmiterque  oredidexint  in  oadem  domo  ad  Dei  honorem  et  pro- 
fectum  studii  seholastifii  cum  efieotu  veUe  et  posse  profioerB,  et 
inter  hos  iUi  qui  indigentiores  fuexini." 

The  Senior  and  Junior  Fellowships  are  open  to  all  poxsens 
who  are  Bachelora  of  Arts,  or  of  any  higher  degree,  no  om 
hmg  superannuated  or  incapable  of  being  •  oandidate  on 
account  of  age  or  length  of  standing  in  the  Unirersity.  The 
Seniors  must  be  in  holy  orders  except  two,  who  with  the  cm- 
sent  of  the  Master  and  msjor  part  of  the  FeUows,  may  pinetiae 
law  and  physio.  In  1804  the  average  value  of  a  Senior  Fellow- 
ship was  about  £100  a  year,  besides  rooms  and  eommona. 

The  Junior  Fellows  e^joy  the  same  pzivikges  as  the 
Seniors,  and  seven  of  them  are  required  to  be  in  piiests'  oxdeis, 
the  other  two  may  be  laymen. 
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The  three  Bye-fellows  hare  no  yoioe  m  the  afifairs  of  the 
€6S]egey  and  cannot  he  elected  into  any  other  fellowdiip.  They 
He  ohligedto  he  in  priests'  orders  intfaia  mren,  years  afiter  B.A. 

The  sdiolanhips  are  generally  open  to  tree  competition^ 
and  the  election  takes  {dace  erery  year  in  January  after  an 
examination  in  classical  literature ;  and  the  Statutes  prescribe 
ia  the  deetion  :-^*'  Et  qui  Tirtute^  ingenio^  doetrina  reliquos 
•ateeeUcnnty  ii  emnino  per  Magistram  et  majoiem  partem 
ioeiorun  in  eketiene  ilia  preferantur.'' 

Fonr  of  the  foondation  sdiolanhips  have  been  raised  to  the 
value  of  £50  each;  and  four  to  £20  each  per  annum.  There 
Ii  a  wc^y  allowance  ni  &8.StU  besides  during  residence. 

The  other  adtoUnhips,  the  value  of  which  is  not  stated^ 
Tsry  from  2«.  to  6«.  per  week  during  residence. 

Thete  are  thiee  siaaia  admitted,  one  every  year/  after  an 
cxaminatioD  in  Glassies  and  Mathematics.  The  emoluments 
allowed  to  the  ai£a»  are  eoosiderable  but  variable. 

The  College  fifom  its  funds  gives  annually  prizes  of  Books  to 
all  those  students  who  may  be  judged  deserving  at  the  annual 
College  F.TamiuatieB,  which  takes  place  at  the  division  of  the 
ISasterTerau 

The  College  haa  also  institnted  annual  priaes  for  the  best 
LaluL  theme,  and  the  best  deeUmadion ;  also  for  the  best  reader 
In  ebqid,  and  for  the  most  diatingniahed  student  in  Divinity  at 
the  College  Ezammatum. 

In  order  to  enooumge  and  reward  distinguished  merit,  the 
College  has  also  ftom  its  general  funds  appropriated  a  sum  of 
iMit  kfls  than  £110  a  year  to  be  given  in  additional  prizes.  One 
prize  of  £2Oandan0therof  £10are  giventothetwo  most  dis- 
tbguished  in  Mathematics  in  each  year ;  and  a  prize  not  ex- 
ceeding £10  to  the  most  distinguished  Claadcal  scholar  of  the 
aecond  and  third  year  a^ker  the  CoUege  Examination. 

The  Rcdesiagtioal  Patronage  of  the  CoUege  oonstots  of  the 
rig^  of  presoitBtion  to  sixteen  church-livings. 

The  annual  revenue  of  the  College  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
xnbrioaers  intiiathirty-seventhyear  of  the  re^  of  King  Henry 
VlU.wa8£ld2.7t.liif. 


PEMBROKE   COLLEGE. 

FOUNDED  1SI7,  A.D. 

This  ancient  College  was  founded  and  endowed  by  Mab* 
PE  St  Paui^  widow- of  Aymer  de  Valence,  Eaxl  of  Pembroke. 

This  lady  was  the  daughter  of  Guy  de  ChastillcMi,  Eaxl  of 
3t  Paul  in  France,  and  of  Maiy  of  Bretagne,  daughter  of  J<du 
de  Dreux,  Earl  of  Richmond^  and  Beatrice,  sister  to  Kingr 
Edward  I.  Having  survived  hor  husband  for  many  years,  she 
devoted,  during  a  long  widowhood,  her  influence  and  her  pro- 
perty to  the  encouragement  of  Religion  and  Learning. 

The  Foundress  in  1347  obtained  from  Edward  III.  a  lioenoe 
for  building  the  College,  which  still  occupies  its  ancient  pkoe^ 
previously  the  sites  of  University  Hostel,  St  Thomas's  Hostel, 
and  of  several  other  buildings.  Havuig  obtained  a  charter  of 
incorporation  from  the  King,  enabling  her  to  appoint  thir^ 
scholars  or  more,  she  appointed  twenty-four  fellows  (jKhohrei 
majores),  six  scholars  {9cholare$  minores),  more  or  less,  as  the 
revenues  should  be  augmented :  she  herself,  it  appears,  having 
only  provided  for  the  endowment  and  maintenance  of  six  fellows 
and  two  scholars.  She  ordained  Statutes  for  the  government  of 
the  College,  to  which,  in  memory  of  herself  and  her  hosbandt 
she  assigned  the  name  of  Valence-Mary ;  but  it  became  almost 
immediately  known  by  the  appellation  of  Pembroke  Hall* 

1439—1461  •  King  Henry  VI.  was  a  most  liberal  bene&ctor 
to  the  College,  so  as  to  deserve  to  be  considered  a  second  founder. 
He  was  moved  to  favour  the  College  by  a  petition  from  it 
representing  that,  property,  with  which  the  College  was  origi- 
nally endowed,  had  been  much  damaged  by  tides  and  flood% 
and  so  greatly  diminished  in  value.  In  one  of  his  Charlen 
granting  lands  to.  this  College,  it  is  thus  honourably  designated : 
**  Notabile  et  insigne  et  quam  pretiosum  Collegium,  quod  inter 
omnia  loca  Universitatis  (prout  oertitudinaliter  informamnr) 
mirabiliter.  Domino  providente,  splenduit  et  resplendet" 

The  annual  revenue  of  the  College  as  reported  by  the 
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CommissioiieTS  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  VII I.  was  £  171 .2s.l0d. 

1480.  Laurence  Booth,  Archbishop  of  York,  and  Lord 
High  Chancellor,  Master  of  the  College,  founded  tvto  Fellowships, 

1519.  Sir  Philip  Booth,  Knt.  brother  of  Charles  Booth, 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  gave  some  tenements  in  London,  for  the 
•ndovnnent  of  three  Fellowships, 

1568.  One  Exhibition  was  founded  by  John  Holmes,  for  a 
icholar  from  Blackrode  School  in  Lancashire.  The  property 
from  which  the  allowance  arises,  is  vested  in  the  Trustees  of 
the  School.    The  allowance  is  at  present  £65  a  year. 

1671.  Thomas  Watts,  D.D.  Prebendary  of  Westminster, 
and  Archdeacon  of  Middlesex,  gave  estates  at  Ashwell  and 
•Sawston  for  the  maintenance  of  seven  Scholars,  to  be  called  by 
the  name  of  ''  Greek  Scholars."  The  rents  and  rent-charges 
from  which  these  scholars  receive  their  allowances,  amount  to 
£107. 17». 

1583.  Archbishop  Grindal,  Master  of  the  College  from 
1559  to  1562,  founded  three  Scholarships,  with  a  preference  to 
natives  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  educated  at  St  Begh's 
School  in  Cumberland.  The  present  allowance  to  each  scholar 
18  £28  a  year. 

The  Archbishop  also  founded  one  Fellowship,  with  the  same 
privileges  and  advantages  as  appertain  to  a  fellowship  on  the 
original  foundation ;  and  in  case  of  its  becoming  vacant,  a  pre- 
ference is  to  be  given  to  one  who  has  been  a  scholar  from 
St  Begh's  School. 

Archbishop  Grindal  gave  special  Statutes  for  the  regulation 
of  lufl  fellowship  and  scholarships,  which  were  sanctioned  by 
Royal  Letters  patent  in  1585. 

1588.  William  Marshall,  sei-vant  to  Archbishop  Grin- 
dal, gave  an  annual  rent-charge  of  £3.  6^.  Qd,  to  found  one 
Bxhibitum, 

1586.  Jane  Coxe,  daughter  of  George  Auder,  alderman  of 
Cambridge,  widow  of  Dr  Richard  Coxe,  Bishop  of  Ely,  gave  an 
annual  payment  of  £3.  6«.  M,,  out  of  her  lands  at  Knapwell,  to 
the  Master  and  Fellows  of  Pembroke  College,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  Scholar  there,  in  perpetual  remembrance  of  her 
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fonner  huiilMnd,  William  Turner^  M.D.  aometiiiie  FaUovr^ 
and  Dean  of  Wells.  There  is  an  entiy  in  the  aeoovntB  «f  ite 
College  for  the  year  1542,  which  states  thai  Dr  Btdl^f*,  the 
Master,  and  the  Fellows,  sent  to  Mr  Tunier  theaaiaof  22t.a£y 
e»  dono  tenmolsn^kv^— piohably  to  relierre  hia  neoaantiaB  whem 
he  was  in  prison  lor  pieaehing  the  GeapeL 

1598.  William  8mart»  alderman  of  Ipowieh,  laft  an  calato 
to  the  College  ibr  the  maintenanee  of  tw$  ^ScMnfv  £rara  tba 
Free  Grammar-aohool  of  Ipswioh,  and  ordained  that  each  scho* 
lar  should  have  an  allowance  of  £3  per  amram.    The  College 


*  A  fiBW  dayi  only  before  his  Bwttyidom  at  Ozibvd  in  15S8,  BMiop  Ridley  wrote 
hto  fareweU,  in  whiali  bt  dive  took  Imv*  ot  the  Univoority  «f  Ouahrif^  aiS 
PembrolLe  College:^ 

**  Now  that  I  have  Uken  my  leave  of  my  countrymen  and  Uasfolka,  and  tiie 
Lord  doth  lend  me  lift  and  giveth  me  leisure,  I  will  bid  my  other  good  friends  in 
God,  of  other  placee  alto,  auewelL  And  whom  fliat  or  tefon  other,  than  fhi 
University  of  Cambridge?  whereat  I  have  dwelt  longer,  found  move  fkitlilU«nd 
hearty  friends,  received  more  benefits,  (the  benefits  of  my  natural  paroits  onlf 
excepted,)  than  ever  I  did  even  in  mine  own  native  country  wherein  I  was  bom. 

*«  Farewell  therefore,  Cambridge,  my  lovhig  mother  and  tndcr  nana!  If  t 
should  not  acknowledge  thy  aumifold  benefit^  yea,  if  X  shooU  not  for  thy  boBefiti 
at  the  least  love  thee  again,  truly  I  were  to  be  accounted  ungrate  and  unkind. 
What  benefiti  hadst  thou  ever,  tliat  thou  usest  to  give  and  bestow  upon  thybert 
beloved  children,  that  thou  thoughtest  too  good  for  me?  Thou  didat  hestov  on  nsf 
all  thy  sdiool  degrees  i  of  thy  oommon  offices,  the  diaplainship  of  the  CTnivcBAy, 
the  office  of  the  .proctorship,  and  of  a  common  reader ;  and  of  thy  private  com- 
moditiee,  and  emoluments  in  ooll^pes,  what  was  it  that  thou  raadest  me  not  partner 
of?  First,  to  be  achdlar,  then  fallow,  and  after  my  dqpaiture  ftam  Ihaa  tkea 
calledst  me  again  to  a  mastership  of  a  right  warshipftil  college.  I  thank  thee,  my 
loving  mother,  for  all  this  thy  kindness ;  and  I  pray  God  that  his  laws,  and  the 
sincere  gospel  of  Christ,  may  ever  be  truly  taught  and  fidtliAiUy  learned  in  ttiee. 

**  Farewell,  Pembroke  Hall,  of  late  mine  own  ooXkegt,  my  cuie,  and  ny  dhaigBl 
What  case  thou  art  in  now,  God  knoweth,  I  know  not  well.  Thou  wast  ever  named 
sithens  I  knew  thee  (which  is  now  a  thirty  years  ago,)  to  be  studious,  well  learned, 
and  a  great  setter  forth  of  Christ's  gospel  and  of  God's  trae  wont:  ao  I  found  thee^ 
and,  blessed  be  God  1  so  I  left  thee  indeed.  Woe  is  me  for  thee,  mine  own  dear 
college,  if  ever  thou  suffer  thyself  by  any  means  to  be  brought  ftom  that  trtdt. 
In  thy  orchard  (the  walls,  butts,  and  trees,  if  they  could  speak,  would  bear  me 
witness,)  I  learned  without  book  almost  all  Paul's  epistks,  yea  and,  I  waen,  all  Ae 
canonical  epistles^  save  only  the  Apocalypse.  Of  which  study,  altlHNigh  in  time  a 
great  part  did  depart  from  me,  yet  the  sweet  smell  thereof,  I  trust,  I  shall  carry  with 
me  into  lieaven :  for  the  profit  thereof  I  think  I  have  felt  in  all  my  lifetfane  ever  • 
after;  and  I  ween,  of  late  (wliether  they  abide  there  now  orno  I  eannot  telM  Umr 
was  that  did  the  like.  The  Lord  grant,  that  this  aeal  and  love  toward  that  part.ef 
God's  word,  which  is  a  key  and  a  true  commentary  to  all  holy  Scripture,  may  ever 
abide  in  that  eoUege,  so  long  as  the  world  shall  endure." 
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lidlowB  from  its  general  fdnds  to  eadi  of  these  Sdiolars  £2  a 
IjMftr  additional. 

In  default  of  daimants  for  these  seholarahips  from  Ipswich 
Mioo],  the  College  is  authorized  to  1>e6tow  them  on  any  deser- 
¥iiig^  atndents. 

Mr  Smart  also  founded  a  Bye-f^owMp^  with  a  preference 
to  tfMwe  who  hare  held  the  SGholarships  founded  by  him.  It  is 
mdowed  with  a  fixed  perpetual  stipeikl  of  £12,  payable  out  of 
an  eatata. 

leoi.  Ralph  Scrivener,  Esq.  by  desire  of  Moe  his  wife, 
relict  of  William  Smart,  founded  fmr  S^ohtrsMps  in  additkm 
to  the  two  founded  by  Mr  Smart.  A  preference  is  reserved  in 
finroor  of  students  of  the  name  of  Scrivener  or  Daundy,  next 
to  students  from  the  Free  Grammar-school  of  Ipswich,  and 
thirdly  to  students  from  the  Grammar-school  at  Colchester. 
JBach  of  these^r  SchBlarMja  is  endowed  with  a  fixed  annual 
allowaDce  of  £6,  payable  out  of  a  rent-charge  arismg  from  lands 
at  Bramford  in  Snfiblk. 

1617.  Amy  livesey  gave  a  rent-charge  of  £3  a  year  for  an 
ExhUntiony  which  was  augmented  by  her  son,  Thomas  Hobbs, 
Eeq.  of  Gray's  Inn,  by  an  addition  of  £3  yearly. 

1626.  Lancelot  Andrewes,  J>J}.  formerly  Master  of  the 
College  and  Bishop  of  Winchester,  beside  other  bene&ctions, 
bequeathed  to  the  College  a  sum  of  money,  that  they  might 
ii^^ti^^n  two  more  Fellows,  and  augment  the  allowances  of  the 
four  senior  ^  Greek  Scholars,"  by  an  addition  of  IO9.  yearly. 

1639.  Thomas  James,  Esq.  of  Ryegate  in  Surrey,  gave  a 
mcflBoage  to  the  College  for  the  endowment  of  a  ''Greek 
Scholarship,"  in  addition  to  the  seven  founded  by  Dr  T.  Watts. 

1675.  Benjamin  Lany,  D.D.  Bidiop  of  Ely  and  Master  of 
the  College  from  1630  to  the  Commonwealth,  founded  a  Bye- 
feOawship.  It  is  endowed  with  the  dividend  on  £252,  Old  South 
Sea  Annuities. 

1677.  Robert  Mapletofi,  D.D.  Master  of  the  College, 
and  Dean  of  Ely,  gave  some  lands  for  founding  two  EaihibiHons, 
each  of  £^  per  annum.  The  value  of  these  Exhibitions  has 
been  doubled. 

1688.     William  Moses,  Seijeant  at  Law,  Master  of  the 
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College  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  beqne&lihed  funds  ti 
found  £xhibition8  for  scholars  educated  at  Christ's  Hosptsl 
The  number  has  varied  according  to  the  income.  The  alloi 
to  each  scholar  was  originally  £14  a  year,  which  has  gradoall; 
been  augmented  to  £60  a  year.  By  an  agreement  in  1854 
made  between  the  College  and  the  Governors  of  Christ's 
pital,  and  sanctioned  and  confirmed  by  the  Conrt  of  Chanceiy 
for  the  future,  three  Schohrs  are  to  be  in  the  appointment  of 
College,  coming  firom  any  school  whatever;  and  the  semain 
four  SchokaraMpB  are  to  be  given  by  the  Governors  to  stadeni 
from  Christ's  Hospital  going  to  any  college  in  Cambridge. 

1748.  William  Simon  Warren,  formerly  an  Exhibitione 
from  Blackrode  School,  gave  £100  to  the  CoU^je,  the  intei 
of  which  to  be  given  as  an  exhibition  to  the  studmit  from  Black 
rode  SchooL    The  College  allows  £5  a  year  for  this  exhibitio] 

1770.  Roger  Long,  DJ>.  Master  of  the  Coll^^,  and  a] 
pointed  the  first  Lowndean  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  17^ 
gave  £200  Bank  Annuities,  for  founding  one  ExhibUion.  li 
annual  value  is  £6,  and  it  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Master,  wh 
always  bestows  it  on  a  sizar. 

1770.  The  Rev.  Charles  Parkin,  MA.  Rector  of  Ox 
burgh,  Norfolk,  bequeathed  funds  for  founding  #ur  SdiolarMfi 
Five  for  superannuated  students  from  Merchant  TaDors*  Sdioo! 
London,  and  one  for  a  student  from  the  Grammar-school  a 
Bowes  in  Yorkshire.  The  original  allowance  to  each  schola 
was  £90  a  year,  but  by  the  continued  investment  of  allowance 
not  made,  the  College  has  gradually  augmented  each  of  thei 
to  £50  a  year.  They  are  tenable  for  seven  years  from  admu 
sion  if  the  scholar  be  resident.  If  there  are  no  candidates  prot 
perly  qualified  from  these  schools.,  the  scholarships  are  at 
free  disposal  of  the  Master. 

The  rules  and  conditions  of  these  scholarships  are  set  out  ii 
orders  made  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  April  2,7,  177% 
June  26, 1776. 

The  Conrt  of  Chancery  has  approved  of  a  scheme  regard* 
ing  the  scholarships  appropriated  to  Merchant  Tailors'  Schod^ 
similar  to  that  above-mentioned  respecting  Christ's  Hospitalji 
but  it  is  not  yet  confirmed  (Oct  1854). 
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1770L  WOliam  Stuart,  D.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  dioeese  of 
Sxeter,  bequeathed  property  which  came  into  possession  of  the 
College  in  Vl*J*I,  for  founding  one  St^wkirthip,  to  be  held  by 
ft  student  from  Merchant  Tailors'  School^  who  has  become 
•aperaniraated.  The  allowance  was  originally  £36  a  year^,  but  it 
has  been  gradually  augmented  by  the  College,  and  is  now  £80 
tyear,  and  is  tenable  for  seven  years  from  admission,  if  the 
indent  eontmue  in  residenee. 

The  rules  and  conditions  of  this  scholarship  are  set  out  in 
an  order  made  by  the  Court  of  Cluaicery,  June  19, 1777. 

1854^  The  present  society  consists  of  a  Master,  14  Foun- 
dation Fellows,  induding  Archbishop  Grindal'a^  2  Bye-fellows, 
and  6  Foundation  Schohas. 

The  election  of  fellows  to  vacant  fellowships  rests  entirely 
with  the  Master  and  Fellows.  There  is  no  reatriction  whatso- 
ever  with  respect  to  the  candidates,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
Grindal  Fellow.  It  matters  not  of  what  natiim  or  kingdom 
ikej  may  be.;  and  a  native  of  France*,  if  a  member  of  the 


*  It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  no  impediments  in  andent  times  appear  to 
have  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  foreigners  who  might  be  desirous  of  aTailing  them- 
•dves  of  aw  advantagea  which  the  univetsicies  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  afforded  to 
■tudenta.  There  are  still  extant  copies  of  Royal  Letters  Patent,  granting  a  general 
hcenoe,  aa  well  as  l€ave  to  particular  individuals  to  come  into  England  for  the  sake 
of  itndy,  and  promising,  in  those  early  and  unsettled  times,  liberty  and  security. 
^Drinsiaooe^ 

In  the  13th  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Letters  Patent  were  issued  by  that 
mcmarch,  authorizing  that  Scholars  of  the  University  of  Paris,  may  if  they  please, 
eome  rato  England  and  nmain  there  for  the  sake  of  study,  with  the  king's  promise 
thai  his  HMSeety  wiU  canse  them  to  enjoy  liberty  and  tranquilUty. 

In  the  31st  year  of  Edward  IIL  Letters  Patent  were  issued  for  granting  protection 
tat  all  Scholaxa  of  Scotland  (then  an  independent  kingdom),  wishing  to  come  into 
KnglaBd  to  study  to  the  Uiiivenities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

In  the  SSth  year  of  Edward  III.  protection  was  granted  for  Andrew  de  Allyn- 
fliomand  John  de  Allynerom  coming  from  Scotland  with  other  persons  into  £ng- 
laiMt  to  study  in  the  University  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

In  the  SiOk  yav  of  Bdwaid  IIL  protection  was  granted  for  Alexander  de  Ked> 
veil  and  others  coming  from  Scotland  into  England  to  study  in  the  University  of. 
Oxford  or  elsewhere. 

In  the  40th  year  of  Edward  IIL  protection  was  granted  for  John  de  Langeton, 
dflrii,  and  otheia,  coming  from  Scotland  into  England,  to  study  in  the  University  of 
Oxfiad  or  dsewhere. 

In  the  47th  year  of  Edward  III.  licence  was  given  to  James  de  Denmark,  one 
of  the  scholan  of  the  Hall  of  Mary  de  St  Paul,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  to  the 
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University  of  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  is  especially  recoi 
in  the  College  Statutes. 

'The  fellows  are  required  under  obligation  of  the  oatli 
which  they  severally  took  when  elected  fellows,  of  fidelity  to 
the  College  and  obedience  to  the  statutes,  to  nominate 
person  whom  they  firmly  believe  to  be  the  most  orderiy,  ih« 
best  proficient  in  his  studies,  who  is  legitimate  and  umnanied 
and  has  not  been  expelled  from  any  College,  and  who  has  beefl 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

A  Fellow  must  on  his  admission  proceed  regularly  to  thi 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  must  make  profession  of  his  reso- 
lution to  keep  the  Christian  faith  and  rule  of  life. 

An  income  acquired  by  inheritance  or  giftoftyncQ  the  rabai 
bf  the  fellowship  from  any  source,  is  a  disqualification  for 
holding  a  fellowship,  as  is  also  promotion  to  a  benefice,  oi^ 
marriage.  No  amount  of  income  acquired  by  personal  or  pro* 
fessional  exertion  vacates  a  fellowship. 

Six  Fellows  are  required  to  be  in  holy  orders  when  then* 
are  more  than  12  Fellows ;  and  fomr  when  there  are  less  thaBi 
that  number. 

In  the  year  1861,  each  of  the  Foundation  Fellows  received 
£317.  Ss.  2d.  as  his  dividend  for  that  year,  together  with  hii 
commons,  if  resident. 

The  two  Bye-fellowships  are  in  the  appointment  of  the  Master 
and  Fellows,  and  are  regarded  as  merely  honorary  distinctions. 

The  election  of  Scholars  also  rests  entirely  with  the  Master 
and  Fellows ;  and  all  such  Scholarships  as  are  at  the  free 
disposal  of  the  College,  "are  invariably  and  strictly  bestowed 


University  of  Cambridge,  to  remain  in  the  XTniyentty  for  the  uike  of  studr ;  he  hU 
also  the  King's  especial  protection. 

In  the  1st  year  of  Henry  IV.  by  Letters  Patent,  licence  was  giren  to  Nicholas 
Hill,  vicar  of  the  Church  of  Balyrothery  in  Ireland,  to  study  ecclesiastical  law  in  the 
University  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  for  five  years,  receiving  the  profits  of  bis 
vicarage. 

In  the  2nd  year  of  Henry  IV.  Letters  Patent  were  issued,  granting  licence  to 
Nicholas  Fits  Symond,  vicar  of  the  Church  of  St  Patrick,  Donaghraore,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Meath,  to  come  to  study  in  the  University  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge^  for  five 
years,  receiving  the  profits  of  his  vicarage. 

A  similar  licence  in  the  same  year  was  also  granted  for  three  years  to  Hugh  Fits 
dwyn,  parson  of  the  Church  of  Bathcomarthy»  in  the  diocese  of  Meath. 
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according  to  merit"  The  Scholars  are  elected  ^'fvr  their  capo- 
city  and  diligence**  after  the  general  College  Examinatom  at  the 
division  of  the  Easter  Term. 

£ach  of  the  six  Foundation  Scholars  receives  an  allowance 
of  ^28  a  year. 

It  is  understood  that  the  College  has  farther  plans  in 
hand,  besides  those  concerning  Christ's  Hospital  and  Mer- 
chant Tailors'  School,  by  which  a  large  number  of  valuable 
Bcholarships  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  master  and  fellows 
as  the  rewards  of  merit.     ( Oct.  1 854.) 

The  statutes  of  the  College  contain  no  regulations  with 
respect  to  the  admission  of  students  over  and  above  the  mem- 
bers of  the  foundation,  and  the  enjoyment  of  one  scholarship 
or  exhibition  does  not  preclude  a  deserving  scholar  from  hold- 
ing others  on  different  foundations. 

I  Three  Sizars  are  admitted,  one  every  year.  The  College 
has  consolidated  the  Exhibitions,  which  amount  to  £28.  \2s.  4d., 
and  has  added  £7.  6#.  8<f.  from  its  general  funds,  making  £36 
a  year,  which  is  divided  into  three  Exhibitions  of  £12  each, 
and  given  to  the  Sizars. 

There  is  also  a  fund  formed  from  certain  allowances  not 
given  to  any  Scholar,  out  of  which  a  deserving  Sizar  is  some- 
times rewarded. 

In  addition  to  the  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions,  Prizes  of 

Books  are  g^ven  to  the  most  distinguished  students  in  each  year 

I  after  the  College  Examination.    There  \a  also  a  prize  given  for 

I  the  best  compositions  in  Latin  prose  and  Latin  verse  every 

year. 

The  ecclesiastical  patronage  of  the  College  consists  of  the 
right  of  presentation  to  ten  Church  livings. 

The  whole  gross  annual  income  of  the  College  in  1851  was 
reported  to  the  CommiEHsioners  at  £12,013.  89.9  and  the  clear 
net  mcome  at  £10,008.  8«. 
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FOUNDED  1348,  A.D. 

Edmund  Gonville^  Rector  of  Terrington,  in  Norfolk,  q 
tained  Letters  Patent  under  the  great  seal  of  Ekigland,  dated^ 
Westminster,  Jan.  2S,  22  Edward  III,  by  which  he  had  lei 
to  convert  his  three  messuages,  with  the  orchards  situate 
Leybom,  or  LuTghbume  Lane,  in  the  parishes  of  St 
and  St  Botolph,  in  Cambridge,  into  a  perpetual  CoHege 
twenty  Scholars,  students  in  logic  and  other  sdenoes,  and 
he  might  gire  it  what  name  he  would. 

1348.    In  this  year,  by  his  deed,  bearing  date  on  Th 
in  Whitsun  week,  at  Terrington,  in  honour  of  the  Anni 
elation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  he  granted  to  JohnOoll 
of  Terrington,  the  first  custos  of  his  Hall,  and  to  four 
Scholars,  **  nomine  cuHodis  et  sdiolarium  auke  sua  de  ChntjiBe} 
and  to  their  successors,  his  three  messuages,  &c.,  for  a  perpei 
habitation,  according  to  the  king's  licence,  and  such  rales 
orders  as  he  gave  them ;  intending  there  to  establish  twi 
Scholars. 

1350.    Edmund  GonviHe  died  and  left  to  WBHam  Bal 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  his  executor,  the  care  of  his  HaU,  and 
great  sum  of  money,  with  intait  that  he  should  perfect  what 
had  begun.      At  this  time  the  bishop  was  building 
Hall,  his  own  foundation  for  drilians,  he  being  a  doctor  <tf^ 
that  faculty.    Bishop  Bateman  laid  aside  the  name  of  Go^\ 
ville,  and  caused  the  Hall  on  his  own  authority  to  be  calleij 
**  the  College  or  House  of  the  Annunciation  of  Mary  t^e  Vir- 
gin," but  let  the  Keeper  and  Scholars  whom  Gonville  had  i 
appointed,  remain  there  still.    This  was  done  by  his  own  de- 
cretal lettei^  for  that  purpose,  Dec.  21,  1351,  confirmed  and 
approved  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  the  Chancellor  and  cwi- 
gregation  of  Cambridge,  under  the  University  seal.    He  also 
(1353)  enlarged  the  statutes  of  Gonville  and  prescribed  othen 
to  the  Keeper  and  Fellows ;  and  by  his  own  authority  only, 
without  any  power  from  the  king,  gave  them  a  common  | 
seal.    In  this  year.  King  Edward  III,  by  the  consent  and 
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tatrirance  of  the  Bishop  (because  he  desired  to  have  two  halls 
Bgether)^  gave  leave  to  the  Keeper  and  Fellows  of  this  Hall 
l^diange  it  for  an  edifice  belonging  to  Benedict  College,  with 
iher  tenements^  and  the  orchard  and  school  there.  Of  these 
IdldingB  altered,  the  structure  of  the  North  side  of  Gonville 
inirt  was  framed^  and  made  a  habitation  for  the  Keeper  and 
'  FellowB. 

i  1398.  Dame  Mary  Pakenham  endowed  one  FeMowahip  for  a 
ariesL  %e  also  increased  the  Master's  stipend;  and  gave  to  the 
Imr  fellows  an  allowance  out  of  the  Rectoiy  of  Mattishall^  in 
pe  County  ci  Norfolk* 

1479.  Sir  Stephen  Smith,  Clerk,  Rector  of  Bloverton,  alias 
^lykmorton,  in  Norfolk,  gave  all  his  lands  in  Bamingham,  in 
Seffolk^  for  the  maintenance  of  one  Fellow,  to  foe  a  priest,  (and 
|0  preach,  thrice  a  year  at  Bamingham)  who  may  be  chosen  out 
wCany  place  or  county.  The  lands  were  then  £4  per  annum : 
itt  Dr  Caius's  time  £6  per  annum. 

.••  1487.  Klizabeth  Clere,  widow^  sometime  wife  to  Robert 
Siere,  Esq.,  gave  certain  lands  and  tenements  in  Tuttington, 
tear  Aylriiam,  in  Norfolk,  and  other  towns  adjoining,  with 
their  appurtenances,  for  the  subsistence  of  a  Fdhw,  actually  a 
.friest^  or  at  least  a  Student  in  divinity,  and  intending  to  be  a 
yriest,  within  one  year  after  hb  admittance ;  to  be  out  of  the 
l^iooese  of  Norwich^  and  to  receive  six  marks  per  annum  for  his 
Jtipend. 

This  exceUent  woman^  besides  these  lands,  gave  several 
coDsideirable  sums  to  the  .College,*-first,  She  gave  £40  to 
taoease  the  number  of  scholars ;  secondly^  she  built  the  east 
aide  of  the  College^  Gonville  Court;  thirdly,  she  gave  £46  to 
tepeir  the  buildings  of  the  Hall,  besides  a  sum  of  40  marks, 
which  she  bestowed  on  the  College  chest;  and  therefore  Dr 
Gains  says,  he  had  almost  called  her  the  most  indulgent  mother 
and  nurse  of  the  College. 

1502.  The  Lady  Anne  Scroope,  sometime  wife  of  the  Lord 
John  Scroope  of  Bolton,  March  4,  gave  the  manor  of  Morti- 
mer's, in  Newnham,  by  Cambridge,  with  the  mill,  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  FeOoWy  to  be  a  priest,  and  of  the  diocese  of 
Norwich,  with  a  stipend  of  £8  a  year. 
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1503.  Thomas  Willows,  of  Cambridge,  glover,  on  the  12th  «j 
Aug.,  gave  five  marks  per  annum,  a  rent  charge  Issuing  out 
Newnham  Mill,  and  all  his  lands  in  Teversham,  Ditton,  Ful^ 
bourn,  and  Hinton,  in  Cambridgeshire,  for  seven  marks  stipend, 
and  one  mark  for  a  gown,  for  a  FtOom^  to  be  a  priest,  out  «j 
any  place  or  county ;  and  £2  per  annum  for  a  Divinity  Le^ 
turer  or  Bible-clerk;  all  these  lands  then  worth  £4  pfll 
annum. 

1507.  William  Sigo,  Professor  of  Grammar,  and  sometime 
fellow  of  the  College,  gave,  June  12,  for  the  stipend  of  «M 
SchohTy  of  the  diocese  of  Norwich,  his  house  at  the  Casfll 
End,  in  Cambridge,  called  the  Maid^s  Head,  and  his  lands  ia 
the  fields  of  Cambridge,  Chesterton,  Histon,  Girton,  and  Colto% 
then  £1  per  annum. 

1534.  John  Bayly,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  gave  to  the  College 
£300  and  upwards ;  with  £200  thereof  were  bought  the  Uodg 
in  Haddenham,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  Feb.  20,  of  William  Bud[^ 
enham,  then  Master  of  the  College ;  all  which  lands  in  Had< 
denham,  Wilton,  Sutton,  Streatham,  and  Whittilisforth,  allH 
Whichford,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  with  their  appurtenances,  and 
his  house  in  the  parish  of  St  Edward,  in  Cambridge,  against  tbl 
Pease  Market  Hill,  this  Dr  Bayly  gave  to  the  maintenance  d 
a  Fellow,  Student  in  Physic  or  Divinity,  not  to  be  a  priest,  ua^ 
less  he  would,  and  of  any  place  or  county. 

1540.  Thomas  Atkin,  Vicar  of  Mutford,  and  Margery  Hore^ 
of  the  same  town,  gave  to  the  College  £48  each,  to  baf 
lands  of  the  yearly  value  of  £4.  The  same  Thomas  absi 
gave  Pain's  Close,  in  Worlingham,  in  Suffolk,  of  the  yearly 
value  of  iOs.f  for  stipends  for  three  Scholars  of  the  diocese  of 
Norwich,  S5s.  per  annum.  They  are  to  be  chosen  by  the 
Master  and  two  Senior  Fellows.  The  lands  which  were  bongfat 
in  Cowling  and  Kirtling,  in  Suffolk  and  Cambridgeshire,  wero 
worth  £4  per  annum. 

1540.  The  Rev.  William  Gale,  Clerk,  of  Eye,  in  Sufit^, 
gave  the  manor  of  Brandstedes,  for  a  Priest  and  two  Scholars; 
and  other  lands  there  bought  with  Elizabeth  Clere's  money,  and 
some  part  of  the  price  of  the  lands  which  the  College  had  and 
sold  in  Cawston,  in  all  to  the  yearly  value  of  £16  togeth^ 
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Hie  said  W,  Gale  gave  lands  ia  Hihxton,  in  Cambridgesldre, 
irhich  were  sold  by  Dr  Skip,  Master  of  the  College,  who  was 
S0ompelled  by  the  power  of  Edward  North,  Chancellor  of  the 
(ponrt  of  Augmentations  and  Revenues  of  the  Crown,  (soon 
er  Lord  North,  of  Kirtling),  to  sell  them  for  £300,  who  with 
i&ai  money  bought  the  manor  of  Aynell's,  in  Bedfordshire, 
itthen  £14  per  annum ;  from  whence  there  is  but  one  Scholar^ 
by  the  name  of  Gale's  Scholar,  paid  40«.  per  annum. 

fel6AQ,    The  annual  revenue  of  Gonville  Hall,  as  reported 
y  the  Commissioners  in  the  37th  year  of  King  Henry  VI 11;, 
ras  £119. 19«.  6M 
\,       156a    Thomas  Wendy,  M.D.,  President  of  the  College,  and 
physician  to  Henry  VI II.  and  the  four  following  sovereigns, 
founded  the  first  Bye-fellowship,  and  endowed  it  with  a  rent^ 
charge  on  the  rectory  of  Haslingficld.    In  1609  it  was  found 
,  that  no  annuity  had  been  paid  according  to  Dr  Wendy's  will 
for  38  years,  when  the  arrears  amounted  to  £380.   The  College 
and  his  heir  came  to  an  agreement,  that  the  rectory  should  b^ 
« discharged  of  the  rent-charge,  and  the  whole  debt  remitted, 
J  and  that,  he  and  his  heirs  should  pay  for  ever,  yearly,  20  marks 
,.  out  of  bis  lands  at  Barrington,  whereof  £10  should  be  paid  to  a 
[^  Fellow. 

At  Dr  Wendy's  Commemoration,  eveiy  year  on  May  11, 
a  speech  is  delivered,  called  the  Thruston  speech,  on  the  pro- 
;  gress  of  Medicine  since  the  time  of  Dr  Caius.    The  speaker 
i  is  chosen  by  the  Master  and  Fellows  out   of  the   medical 
.  graduates,  and  receives  £18 ;  the  appointment  being  made  in 
rotation  according  to  seniority  among  the  Doctors  of  Medicine. 
If  there  be  none  of  that  degree  who  has  not  had  the  appoint- 
ment, it  is  given  to  the  Licentiate  or  Bachelor  in  Medicine, 
who  presents  the  best  English  Essay  on  a  medical  subject,  pro- 
posed by  the  College  in  the  preceding  October. 

15.58.  Unta  this  year  the  College  or  Hall  of  Gonville  had 
never  been  incorporated,  and  yet  was  supposed  to  be  a  corpora- 
tion, even  by  the  Master  and  Fellows  at  that  time ;  whereas  the 
College  was  only  incorporated  by  Bishop  Bateman's  power,  and 
confirmed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  and  Bishop 
of  Ely,  which  without  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal  of 
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England^  gaye  them  no  legal  title  to  be  an  ineorpoiaiioii  orj 
body  politic  In  1557^  John  Caius,  Doctor  of  Physic,  hoink  im' 
Norwich,  and  sometime  Fellow  of  the  'College,  upon  pedtioi^i 
of  the  Master  and  Fellows^  preferred  to  the  King  and  Qneen«  | 
obtained  a  charter  of  foundation,  as  well  as  a  confirmatum  of  aft  ^ 
the  rights,  estates,  and  priyileges  they  fonneriy  enjoyed ;  bf 
which  charter  he  himself  was  made  a  founder,  and  added  toj 
Gonville  and  Bateman,  and  had  leave  to  appoint  rules  and  sta* 
tutes  for  the  Master,  Fellows,  and  Scholan  to  observe  and  keep, 
provided  they  were  not  repugnant  to  the  statutes  of  Bishop 
Bateman,  or  any  way  encroaching  upon  the  Queen's  preroga- 
tive, or  that  of  her  successors.  By  the  charter,  he  had  licence 
to  found  two  FeUowe  or  more  and  twelve  Scholars  or  morej  and 
also  that  the  College  should  be  incoiporated  by  the  name  of 
The  Master  and  Fellows  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  founded 
in  honour  of  the  Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Maiy« 
On  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation,  1658,  Dr  Caius  dedicated 
the  College,  and  greatly  added  to  its  endowments*. 


*  It  appears  that  Dr  Caius  was  very  decidedly  opposed  to  the  innovations 
introduced  by  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  the  Begius  Prolieiaor  of  Greek,  and  Sir  Join 
Cheke,  his  successor,  in  their  attempts  to  reform  the  oomipt  pronunciation  of  tlie 
Greek  language  which  prevailed  at  that  time  in  the  University.  Dr  Caius  was  not 
only  an  eminent  physician,  but  also  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time^  ai 
his  numerous  writings  on  various  subjects  evince.  It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  ia 
the  buildings  which  he  added  to  the  Co:iege,  he  designed  that  the  gates  should  read  a 
lecture  on  morality  to  sudi  as  go  through  them,  and  that  the  student  might  be  reminded 
that  the  road  to  the  gate  of  Honour  opens  at  the  gate  of  Humility  and  pasns  throu^ 
the  gate  of  Virtue  and  Wisdom.  Opposite  to  St  Michael's  chureh,  on  the  easteta 
side  of  the  Collage*  the  entrance  is  by  a  small  low  gateway,  which  is  inscribed  with 
the  word  Humjlitatzs.  In  a  direct  line  fh>m  the  gate  of  Humility  stands  the  gate 
of  Virtue,  a  lofty  and  spacious  portico,  on  the  eastern  side  of  which  is  inscribed  the 
word  ViKTUTiB,  and  on  the  westara  side  Jo.  Gaipb  Posuit  SAtauxriM,  lfi67. 
Passing  through  the  gateway  of  Virtue  and  Wisdom  into  tlie  Caius  Court,  on  the 
south  side  of  it,  near  the  Public  Schools,  stands  the  third  gate,  an  exquisite  and 
elaborate  piece  of  architecture,  Inscribed  with  the  word  Howonia,— «  distiactioQ 
which  in  those  early  times,  it  was  supposed,  had  been  attained  by  all  who  passed 
through  this  gate  to  take  their  degree. 

It  is  a  singular  phenomenon  to  find  so  distinguished  a  man  putting  ftorth  all  his 
power  to  impede  tlie  progress  of  the  new  learning.  He  had  traveUed  much  a&d  htd 
read  lectures  on  the  Greek  language  in  Italy,  and  he  seenu  to  have  believed  that  the 
then  current  pronunciation  in  those  countries  was  the  correct  one.  In  the  twenty-first 
section  of  the  SUtutes  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  which  were  confirmed  by 
Queen  Hary,  Dr  Caius  exerdsea  hisautharity,  and  decrees  that  the  Master,  and  aU  Che 
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-    Dr  Caius  foanded  and  endowed  with  8  marks  apiece,  and 
iL  6r.  Sd.  for  liyery  or  dress,  one  FeUow^ip  for  a  Student  in 


ftnd  scfaolan,  shall  keep  the  old  method  of  pronuncf  ation,  which  he  declares 
obsoleCa  est,  neque  |iriTati  alieii^iu  faominis  opinione  nuper  nata  et  suscepta 
iNt  ^  m  thew  words  aUuding  to  the  efforts  made  to  regtore  the  correct  pronunciation 
0^  Greek  in  the  Uniyerrity.  In  addition  to  this  exercise  of  authority,  Dr  Caius  also  at* 
tmpted  to  oppose  the  new  learning  by  argument  in  a  tract  of  23  pages,  entitled,  **  De 
l^rommeiaiiane  Graea  et  LaHna  lAngiuB^  cum  Scriptiane  nova.*'  The  following 
sdceted  passages  may*  as  a  literary  curionty,  interest  the  classical  scholar,  as  shewing 
the  weight  of  tlie  arguments  be  could  produce,  and  how  far  they  are  apt  and  pertl- 
aent  to  the  question. 

«*  sie  tamen  hsec  refero,  ut  eos  propter  literas  aliasque  virtutes  vehementer  amem 
et  suspiciam :  propter  haec  vefo  laudem  minime.  Cujus  rei  alioqui  certe  me  cepisset 
admiratio,  cum  et  Plautus  scribat  in  Casina,  retera  novls  meliora,  ideoque  sapien- 
tlmes  esse  qui  ntuntur  vino  Teteri,  quam  qui  novo :  qui  veteres  spectant  fabulas,  quam 
flii  novas :  q;td  cetera  atque  verba,  quam  qui  nova :  qui  usitata,  quam  quiinsueta :  qui 
veteres  comcedias,  quam  qui  novas :  qui  veteri  denique  nummo,  quam  nuper  nato. 
Thus  quoque  vetus  novo  odoratius  esse,  proverbio  celebratur,  usque  adeo  ut  idem, 
lem  malarn,  sed  notam  et  usitatam,  optimam  esse  dicat  in  Trinummo.  Nam  quse 
Bova  sunt,  etsi  optima,  tamen  propter  Insolentiam  videntur  pessima,  et  fieri  potest 
nt  usu  experiaris  talia  cum  periculo,  cum  dedinare  non  sit  futurum  integrum. *' 

**  Quid  solus  ergo  contendis  ?  Si  irrident  quid  pergis  delirarg  ?  Quid  solus  sapis  ? 
Bed  anthor  es  ejus  ret  O  gloriosam  rem,  inventorem  esfe  inanium  rerum  ?  tranquil- 
Utatis  literaris  perturbatorem  esse  ?  quem  nee  Galli,  nee  Itali,  nee  ipsi  Gned  com- 
mendant:  nee  alius  quisquam  praeter  imperitum  rerum  juvenem  aut  temerarium 
adolesoentem,  cui  istam  persuasionem  hi  principio  per  fraudem  instillaveris  alioqui 
iKm  probaturo,  imponens  imperitse  turbse  adolescentum,  cui  vix  litene  sunt,  et 
multo  minus  Judicium.  De  qua  re  tamen  multum  forsan  gloriaberis  tanquam  in  re 
prudenter  gesta.  Jam  vero  si  magna  res  non  sit  utro  modo  pronuncies,  cur  inter- 
torfafls  omnia?  Cur  non  intermittis  quod  leve  est,  potius  quam  castigari  graviter? 
Si  sovnis  (res'inanis)  hujus  aut  illius  literae  mulctam  indictam  habet  grandem,  cui 
Hon  inasitatem  pothis  contemnis,  quam  in  mulctam  taicidas?  Levisstmls  rebus  gra- 
vissimas  indicere  poenas  sequum  est,  non  propter  magnitudinem  rei  quse  levis  est,  sed 
propter  violatum  in  republiea  cvdinem  receptum  jam  et  conflrmatum,  propter  con< 
lemptum,  propter  novitatis  exemplum,  et  propter  temerarium  in  ea  ausum '* 

*'Non  est  tamen  tam  stupidus  quisquam,  aut  impudens  et  insulsus  rei  alicujus 
Hove  author,  qui  non  sit  hablturus  sun  stultitise  fiiutores  et  sectatores,  vel  homines 
adoleseentcs,  vel  stultam  plebeculam :  at  gravem  virum  cui  sit  judicium,  ne  unum 
quidem.  Nisi  si  forte  Ingenii  sui  ostentandi  causa  hoc  fiierint,  ut  Isocrates  laudando 
Bttsyrim,  Llbanitu  Thersitem,  Ludanus  Muscam,  Quartanam  Favorinus,  Calvidem 
SynesiusCyrenensis,  Comam  Dion,  Chrysostomus,  et  nostri  sseeuli  Cornelius  Agrippa 
scribendo  de  iwnltate  sdentiarum  libellum :  Copernicus  de  motu  terrse  et  stations 
ottli  volumen :  et  Erasmus  Rboterodamus  de  febre  et  Phalarismo  libdlos. ** 

In  taking  this  coune,  Dr  Caius  was  only  acting  in  obedience  to  the  express  com- 
mgodt  of  the  highest  authority  in  the  University.  The  dangerous  Innovations  of 
Sir  John  Cheke,  in  1642,  while  Begius  Professor  of  Greek,  had  so  alarmed  the  de- 
fendexs  of  the  old  learning  as  to  induce  them  to  request  the  interference  ci  the  Chan- 
eeOor,  who  put  fbrth  alibis  powerand  authority  to  stop  the  progress  of  these  alarming 
imiomUoiia  ia  learning.  Tta«  ChaaoelkHr  in  consequence  issued  a  decree,  (lu  tone  and 
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Theology,  and  two  for  Students  in  Medidne^  natives  of  Norwieh 
or  Norfolk.    He  founded  also  twenty  Scholarships,  of  ndiich. 


language  not  unlike  that  of  the  Papal  Bull  which  Cardinal  Wueman  brought  to  tUi 
country  in  1851),  in  which  be  procUanu— **  O/all  %oho  admotniedffe  mjf  mtAori^^»  M 
none  dare  to  give  aninds  oeoordtiv  to  his  oten  primUe  Judgment,  ^^ffiarentfirem  A« 
custom  ^the  Tpresent  age,  to  letters  either  Greek  or  Laiin/"  and  further  on  be  eom- 
niands— * '  Express  the  Greek  Utters  ri,  i,  v»  bjf  one  and  the  same  sound."  And  agaiD-* 
**  in  short,  let  no  one  phUosophiseat  attinsoustds,**  die,  Butiiulnd  of  qootfng  raoR 
passages,  we  subjoin  a  oopy  of  this  extraordinary  decree  of  Stephen  Gardiner,  LL.D^ 
Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

EdicU  Stephani  Vlntonlensis  EpiscopI,  Canoellarli  Cantab,  de  Pronuntiatione 
linguae  Grascse  et  Latinse. 

**  Stephanus  Vintoniensis  Episcopus,  Academise  CantabrigiensisCanoellarius,  com 
mea,  turn  senatus  univetsi  auctcnitate  legitima,  rogatione  ad  me  d^lata,  quid  ia 
literarum  sonis  ac  linguae  turn  Oraecae  turn  Latinc  pronuntiatione  spectandusa, 
sequendum,  tenendum  sit,  ita  edica 

"  Quuquis  nostram  potestatem  agnoscis,  sonos  literb  sire  Oraeeis  sive  Latiais  sb 
usu  publico  praesentis  aeeuli  alienoa,  privato  Judido  afflngere  ne  audeta 

"  Quod  vero  ea  in  re  miOor  auctoritas  edixerit,  Jusserit,  praeceperit,  id  onmes  sm> 
plectuntor,  et  oliservanto. 

*'  DIphihongoe  Grsecas,  nedum  Latinas,  nisi  id  disresis  exigat,  sonis  ne  didudto, 
neve  divellito:  qucsitam  usu  alteri  vocalium  prserogativsm  ne  adimito^  SEd  u( 
marem  foeminae  dominari  tinito,  que  vero  earum  in  communionem  soni  usu 
convenerunt,  iii  tu  negotium  ne  faceasito. 

*'  At  ab  c,  ot  et  ei  ab  t  sono  ne  distinguito,  tantum  in  orthographia  diacriiiMO 
servato,  i|  i  v  uno  eodemque  sono  exprimito :  cnjusque  tamen  propriann  in  oitbO' 
graphia  sedem  diligenter  notato. 

**  In  K  et  Y  quoties  cum  diphthongis  aut  vocalibus  sonos  (  aut  c  referentibus  ooo- 
sonantur,  quoniam  a  doctis  ebamnum  in  usu  variantur,  aliis  den8tora&,  aliis  ten- 
ulorem  sonum  affingentibus,  utriusque  pronuntiationls  modum  disdto,  ne  aut  honua 
aut  illorum  aures  offendas,  neve  de  sonis  litem  inutiliter  excites :  caeterum  qui  in  hii 
sonus  a  pluribus  receptus  est,  ilium  frequentato. 

'*  B  literam  ad  exemplum  noetri  b  ne  inspissate,  sed  ad  imitationem  v  eoow- 
nantis  mollius  proferto. 

**  Literas  v  et  r,  item  y  et  le,  pro  loco  et  situ  alios  atque  alios  sonos  admittere 
memento.    Itaque  r  et  ir  turn  demum  ^  quum  proxime  locantur,  haec  post  M,  ills  I 
post  V,  his  lods  videlicet  litera  r  re£eiat  nostrum  d,  w  vero  b  nostrum  exprinoat. 

"  Litera  porro  y  cum  proxima  sedem  occupet  ante  icx,  aut  aliud  y,  huic  tu  noQ  | 
suum,  sed  sonum  v  literae  acoommodato,  k  autem  post  y  po$itae  aonum  y  affingita 

*'  Ne  roulta.  In  sonis  omnino  ne  philosophator,  sed  ulitor  prsesenUbua.  In  liis 
si  quid  emendandum  sit,  id  omne  autoritati  pemUttito.  Publice  vero  profiteri 
quod  ab  autoritate  sancita  diversum,  et  oonsuetudine  loquendi  recepta  alienum  nt, 
nefas  esta 

**Quod  hie  exprimitur,  id  oonsuetudini  eonsentaneum  dudUs  hactenusqiW  I 
pareto. 

*  *  Si  quis  autem,  quod  abominor,  secus  fecerit,  et  de  sonis,  re  sane  (si  ipsam  spectes)  , 
levicula,  si  contentionts  inde  natae  indignitatem,  non  ferenda:  controventsm  I 
publice  moverit,  aut  obstinato  animi  proposito  reoeptum  a  plerisque  omnibus  sono-   | 
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AX  are  limited  to  natives  of  the  City  of  Norwicli ;  six  to  the 
County  of  Norfolk,  three  to  London^  two  to  Hertfordshire,  one 
to  Bedfordshire,  and  two  to  Camhridgeshire.  To  each  of  the 
scholars  he  appointed  4  marks  apiece  yearly,  and  1  mark  for 
livery.  These  scholarships,  which  were  each  £15.  I6s,  8^., 
are  now  of  the  annual  value  of  £20.  68.  Sd*,  and  five  of  the 
scholars  have  in  addition  rooms  rent  free  in  the  Caius  Court. 
Of  these  twenty  scholsirships,  three  are  given  for  pro- 
ficiency in  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  are  tenahle  for  three 
years. 

1564.  Joanna  Trapps,  widow,  late  the  wife  of  Rohert 
Trapps,  of  London,  goldsmith,  hy  the  persuasion  of  Dr  Caius, 
gave  lands  of  the  yearly  value  of  £11.  6s.  Sd.  for  the  stipends 
of  Jbur  Scholars,  every  scholar  to  have  four  marks  yearly,  and 
to  be  called  Trapps'  scholars.  This  was  settled  hy  her  trustees, 
with  certain  conditions  for  the  election  of  her  scholars ;  one  or 
more  of  them  to  be  chosen  by  the  governors  of  the  Free  School 
of  Sandwich,  in  Kent ;  they  are  to  be  children  of  poor  parents, 
who  of  themselves  are  not  able  to  maintain  them. 

1556.  Sir  Peter  Hewett,  of  Barrow,  in  Suffolk,  Clerk,  gave 
to  the  College  £180,  to  buy  lands  of  the  value  of  12  marks 
per  annum,  and  ordained  two  Sdiolarships,  each  of  4  marks  per 
annum;  the  scholars  to  be  chosen,  cateris  paribus,  out  of  the 
diocese  of  Norwich. 

1570.  Humphiy  Bysby,  Doctor  of  Laws,  gave  money  to 
the  College,  towards  the  purchase  of  the  manor  of  Wobum,  on 


niiD  xnodum  abiDgare  aut  improbare  perrexerit,  quive  sciens  prudens  ad  hoc  data 
opera,  quod  hie  sancitum  est,  verbo  factove  publice  palam  contempserit,  hunc 
hominem,  qui«)uis  is  erit,  ineptum  omnes  habento:  et  a  senatu,  uquidem  ex  eo 
numero  Jam  fiierit,  is  qui  auctoritati  prseest,  nisi  resipuerit,  expellito.  Inter  candi< 
datoe  Tcro  si  sit,  ab  omni  gradu  honoris  arceto.  Ex  plebe  autem  Scholarium  si 
fuerit,  qnum  Ita  haberi  id  ei  commodo  esse  possit,  pro  scholari  ne  censeto.  Pueri- 
lein  denique  temeritatem,  si  quid  publice  ausa  fuerit,  domi  apud  sues  castigari 
curate.  Postremo  Vioecanoellarius  et  Procuratores  quae  hie  praescripta  sunt  ne 
contemnantur,  neve  edicto  fraus  aliqua  fiat,  pro  modo  jurisdictionis  stnguli  pro- 
Mdento. 

**  Ab  hii  il  quid  adversum  haec  admissum  sit,  aut  omissum,  mulcta  est  quam 
dixerit  Canoellarius.  In  summa,  hoc  edictum  omnes  sacrosanctum  ita  habento,  ut 
nee  contumacibus  lemissum,  nee  resipiscerifebus  severum  esse  videatur.  Datum 
Londinl  1&  Galend.  Junlas,  anno  Domini,  1542. 
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condition  of  allowing  S5$,  per  annum  to  a  peer  Scholar,  out  <^  the 
school  of  Eye,  in  Suffolk,  or  near  to  that  pkoe. 

1570-  Matthew  Parker,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Canterlnny, 
gare  to  the  College  £90.  13^.  4td.,  on  condition  that  ^bitf 
should  allow  £3.  Og,  Qd.  per  annum  to  a  Scholar,  to  be  chosen 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  Hde  vaeante,  by  the  dean 
and  chapter ;  he  is  to  be  bom  in  Canterbury,  and  educated  in 
the  schools  there. 

With  the  money  given  by  Mr  Hewett,  Dr  Bysby  and  Arch- 
bishop Parker,  the  manor  of  Wobum  was  purchased ;  and  out 
of  it  three  scholars'  stipends  are  paid :  to  Hewett's  two  Scholars, 
£S  per  annum ;  to  Dr  Bysby's,  S69. ;  to  the  Archbishop's, 
£S.  Os.  Qd.;  in  all,  £12. 169,  8d, ;  the  residue  to  go  to  tiie  Col- 
lege chest 

1685.  Jocosa,  alias  Joyce  Frankland,  widow,  the  daughter 
of  Joanna  Trapps,  widow,  a  most  excellent  and  pious  woman, 
among  the  rest  of  her  goods  and  lands  which  she  gave  to  pious 
uses,  bequeathed  unto  the  College,  three  days  before  she  died, 
Feb.  20,  1586,  her  principal  messuage,  with  two  tenem^its, 
situate  in  Philip  Lane,  London,  then  of  the  yearly  value  of 
£33.  (k.  Qd.,  and  left  her  executors  £1540,  to  buy  lands  cf  the 
yearly  value  of  £70.  10«.,  that  the  College  should  be  endowed 
annually  with  the  revenue  of  £103. 6«.  Qd.  of  her  gift»  to  the 
end  that  siv  Fellows  of  her  foundation  might  recdve  £7  per 
annum  apiece  for  their  stipends,  and  twelve  Scholars  five  marks 
each ;  a  Hebrew  Lecturer,  £4  per  annum ;  a  Chaplain,  or  co&« 
duct,  £10  per  annum,  so  as  he  should  perform  eight  common 
places  or  sermons  in  a  year  in  the  chapel^  in  which  he  should 
mention  her  and  her  son,  William  Saxey ;  and  in  these  sermons 
he  should  declare  the  charity  and  pious  devi^on  of  Joyce 
Frankland,  the  daughter  of  Robert  Trapps,  late  of  London, 
goldsmith,  and  William  Saxey,  her  son.  She  willed  also  to 
every  one  of  the  scholara  of  her  mother,  Joanna  Trapps,  to  eadi 
a  mark  per  annum  for  an  increase  of  their  stipends,  and  willed 
that  her  fellows,  chaplain,  and  scholars  should  be  called  the 
Fellows,  Chaplain,  and  Scholars  of  Joyce  Frankland,  ^ 
daughter  of  Robert  Trapps,  and  of  William  Saxey,  her  son ; 
all  to  be  chosen  by  the  major  part  of  the  Seniors;  the  Fellows 
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to  hare  no  dividend  or  distribution  as  the  Seniors  haye,  and 
in  all  things  to  be  subject  to  tlie  College  Statutes. 

1585.  Richard  Williaon,  sometime  fellow  of  the  College^ 
gave  certain  lands  and  tenements  in  Haglo  and  Pulton^  in  the 
parish  of  AroUy  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  in  Gloncestershire ;  but 
before  his  gift  he  leased  them  out  at  very  small  rents  lor  1000 
years,  reserving^  upon  all  the  £Girnis  but  £7. 1«.  4dL  per  annum 
for  the  stipends  of  two  Scholars,  after  the  death  of  his  wife 
Maigaret,  who  died  in  AJ).  15d6. 

1590.  John  Lyon^  a  wealthy  yeoman  of  the  hamlet  of 
Preston  in  the  parish  of  Harrow,  the  founder  of  the  school 
there^  gave  two  Exhibitions  of  £5  each  yearly^  for  two  Stu- 
dents at  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
governors  of  the  school.  At  present  ea^h  Exhibitioner  receives 
£10  yearly  for  four  years. 

1599.  William  Cutting,  gent.,  by  his  will  gave  to  the  Col- 
lege an  annual  reni>charge  for  ever  of  £18.  6s.  8d,  out  of  all  his 
lands  and  tenements  for  the  stipends  of  four  poor  Scholars  bom 
in  Norfolk,  so  as  that  every  one  should  receive  £3.  69.  8^.  per 
annum.  But  because  the  College  as  a  corporation,  or  body 
politic^  was  not  in  a  legal  capacity  to  receive  such  a  gift, 
they  did  not  enjoy  it  till  1612,  when  upon  a  bill  exhibited  in 
Chancery  it  was  decreed  to  the  College,  with  the  arrears,  against 
the  heirs  of  William  Cutting,  who  denied  the  payment  of  it. 

1615.  Stephen  Perse,  M.D.,  senior  fellow  of  the  College, 
died  on  Sept.  SO,  and  by  his  will  gave  £5000  to  buy  lands  for 
nnmeroos  charitable  purposes.  Among  these  he  ordained  to 
thrFdiows  of  his  foundation  the  sum  of  £10  per  annum  each, 
to  be  R  A.  at  least,  and  such  as  were  his  scholars  to  be  pre* 
fened  to  be  his  fellows,  ecsteris  paribus. 

To  siof  Scholars  of  his  foundation  £4  per  annum  each,  and 
rach  to  be  chosen  as  have  been  scholars  three  years  at  least  in 
his  school  before  any  other.  He  gave  also  £500  to  the  Master 
and  Seniors  of  the  College,  to  be  bestowed  about  making  a  con- 
venient building  for  the  lodgings  and  chambers  of  his  fellows 
sod  scholars  within  the  siud  College. 

16ia  WHliam  Branthwait,  Master  of  the  College,  died ; 
ttd  ordered  Ids  executors  to  buy  lands  of  the  yearly  value 
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besides  repairs  of  £26. 13#.  4(/.«  for  the  foanding  a^Jbur 
ships  of  £5  per  annum  each,  for  a  feast  eyeiy  year  on  the  day 
his  death  or  four  days  after ;  to  the  Master  and  FeUowa,  £3^ 
to  the  Scholars^  20s, ;  to  the  Provost  of  King's  and  Bfaater 
Emmanuel,  his  superintendents,  each  6s,  Bd.;  to  two  Schol 
of  Emmanuel,  each  Is.,  and  to  dine  in  HalL  Hia  execotoF/ 
Richard  Branthwait,  Esq.,  purchased  lands  in  Wiggenhall^  ^ 
Germain's  and  St  Peter's,  in  Norfolk,  and  conveyed  tiiem  tel 
the  College  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  anno  162L  > 

1626.  John  Gostlyn,  M.D.,  tliat  learned  and  excellent 
goyemor  of  the  College  died;  and  gave  his  houses  and  his 
annuity  out  of  the  Manor  of  Milton,  &c.,  the  proceeds  of  whidi 
were  for  the  first  seven  years  to  he  gathered  into  the  Coll^ 
Chest;  and  then  the  Master  and  Fellows  at  that  time  should  make 
good  and  sufficient  security  to  Caius  College  for  £40  per  annum 
for  ever,  to  be  employed  in  the  following  manner : — The  sum 
of  £6  per  annum  for  four  Sdtolars  bom  in  the  city  of  Norwidi ; 
for  a  feast  on  his  mortuary,  £4;  the  Master  of  the  College  the 
same  day  for  his  care  in  seeing  his  will  performed,  40». ;  to  the 
preacher,  I2s.  44.^  to  be  appointed  by  the  Master;  to  the 
Senior  Fellows  present,  Ss.  4d, ;  to  his  Scholars  that  are  present^ 
2s,  6d. ;  the  residue  to  the  College  Chest  The  Will  is  dated 
Oct  19, 1626. 

1620.  William  Harvey,  M.D.,  fellow  of  the  College,  (the 
discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood)  gave  to  the  College 
£100  during  his  life  for  a  stipend  to  a  Scholar.  Some  lands 
were  purchased  from  Martin  Perse,  Esq.,  at  fiassingboume,  in 
Cambridgeshire,  for  £180,  of  which  £80  came  out  of  the  Col- 
lege Chest.  The  Master  and  Fellows  agreed  that  a  stipend  of 
£4. 109.  per  annum  be  paid  to  a  Scholar,  who  should  be  called 
Dr  Harvey's  Scholar. 

1639.  Mr  Matthew  Stokys,  Esquire  Bedell,  one  of  the 
senior  fellows  of  the  College,  died,  and  gave  to  the  Master  and 
Fellows  by  his  kst  will,  dated  July  20, 1681,  the  rectories  of 
Dilham  and  Honynge,  in  Norfolk,  which  he  held  of  the  Bishop 
of  Ely  by  lease,  to  have  and  enjoy  them  five  years  after  his 
decease,  to  the  intent  and  purposes  following:  viz.,  that 
within  every  ten  years  for  ever  they  should  renew  the  said 
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of  the  Bishop  for  the  time  heing,  at  and  under  the 
rent  of  £13.  68.  Sd*  per  annum,  and  to  pay  for  ever  to 
Scholars  of  his  foundation  £6  apiece  per  annum^  and  lOs. 
^kar  diamber  rent ;  to  one  Fellow,  who  is  to  he  actually  a  divine 
«r  to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  divinity,  and  may  he  of  any 
wanty,  £15  per  annum,  and  208,  for  chamher  rent,  to  he  suh- 
jeet  to  the  CoUege  Statutes,  and  to  he  chosen  in  three  months 
after  ft  vacancy  by  the  Master  and  major  part  of  the  Fellows ; 
as  also  two  of  the  three  Scholare,  who  are  to  he  natives  of  the 
dty  of  Norwich,  or  county  of  Norfolk ;  the  third  Scholar  is  to 
be  named  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely  within  two  months  after  a 
vacancy^  otherwise  the  election  devolves  to  the  College ;  he 
may  be  of.  any  county.  For  a  feast  yearly  on  his  funeral  day, 
£4 ;  to  the  Master,  68.  6d.  These  following  to  see  his  will 
well  and  truly  performed :  to  the  three  Esquire  Bedells,  who 
are  to  be  invited,  28.  apiece ;  to  the  upper  and  under  cook, 
caterer^  butler,  and  porter,  each  S8.4d.;  to  each  of  the  College 
abnswomen,  Qe,  4d. ;  and  for  the  advancement  of  the  Fellow- 
ship and  Scholarships,  his  desire  was  that  there  should  he  a  par- 
ticular hook  kept  of  all  such  monies  as  should  aiise  from  his 
Kift  over  and  above  the  renewing  of  the  lease  at  the  time 
appointed,  to  the  intent  that  the  same  might  be  employed  by 
purchase  or  otherwise  amongst  other  College  money  for  the 
better  advancement  of  the  said  Fellowship  and  Scholarships. 
The  three  Scholarships  are  now  each  of  the  value  of  £60  per 
annum* 

1672.  John  Cosin,  D.D.,  the  first  loyalist  ejected  from 
the  University  in  1640,  then  Master  of  St  Peter's  College,  and 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Durham,  founded  three  Scholarships. 

1689.  Mr  Fairdough  gave  the  College  the  yearly  sum  of 
£5  for  an  Exhibition. 

1704.  John  Gostlyn,  M.D.,  fellow  of  the  College,  died  in 
this  year,  having  been  President  for  twenty-five  years.  In  his 
lifiB-time  he  gave  £500  to  augment  the  stipends  of  the  four 
Schoktrs,  founded  by  Dr  Gostlyn,  his  great  uncle ;  and  at  his 
death  gave  the  College  the  advowson  of  Hetherset  in  Norfolk. 

1708.  William  Peters,  clerk.  Rector  of  Weeting,  in  Nor- 
folk, by  his  last  will,  dated  Aug.  14, 1708,  left  an  estate  in 
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Cherryhintoii,  alter  bis  wife's  death,  and  payment  of  carCaNj 
annuities,  for  Exhibitions  for  foor  jSdkoAirf.  .^ 

These  Exhibitions  are  now  finar  in  number,  eadi  £20  pel 
annum,  and  tenable  for  <me  year  after  admisBion  to  the  degree  «| 
RA.  They  are  in  the  gift  of  the  Master.  i 

1711*  Peter  Parham,  Esq.,  gave  £6  yearly  iox  an  JEjM* 
bUian,  ^ 

1750.  Sir  Thomas  Gooch,  Bart,  D.D.,  Bis\u^  of  £]y|| 
gave  £4k  a  year  for  an  EjehibUionf  which  is  in  the  gift  ef  tha 
Master.  i 

John  MicklebuTgh,    M.A.,   formerly   Professor   «| 

Chemistry  from  1718 — 1766  in  the  Unirerfiity,  founded  a  SAth 
larthip  for  the  best  proficient  in  Chemistry*  Its  presnit  aniutai 
value  is  £20,  and  is  tenable  for  one  year. 

A  second  Scholarship,  for  proficiency  in  Chemlstiy,  baa 

been  founded  from  the  funds  of  the  College,  and  is  of  the  sama; 
Talue,  and  tenable  for  the  same  time. 

1742.  The  Rev.  Bartholomew  Wortley,  sometime  fellow 
of  the  CoUege,  and  afterwards  Rector  of  Bratton  Fleming^,  in 
Devonshire,  founded  three  Bye-f^knoships,  of  which  cne  it 
appropriated  to  a  native  of  North  Devon,  or  a  son  of  the  Rect(» 
of  Bratton  Fleming,  and  another  to  a  native  of  Norfolk.  He 
also  founded  three  EjchibitianSf  each  of  the  present  value  of  £1^ 
per  annum. 

On  the  2drd  of  February  every  year,  at  the  Commemoro- 
tion  of  Mr  Wortley,  a  speech  in  English  is  delivered  oa  some 
literary  or  philosophical  subject  by  one  of  the  Fellows  on  his 
foundation. 

1754.  Christopher  Tancred,  Esq.,  of  Whixley  HaU,  in 
Yorkshire,  founded  four  Studentships  in  Medicine,  and  ap- 
pointed seven  official  governors  and  trustees  who  are  the  dec* 
tors  to  these  studentships. 

A  Tancred  student  is  obliged  to  enter  the  College  witha  a 
month  from  the  time  of  his  election ;  or  to  remove  thither,  if  he 
be  a  member  of  any  other  College.  He  is  required  to  take  the 
degree  of  M.B.  as  soon  as  he  is  of  sufficient  standing  for  it,  and 
he  may  hold  his  studentship  for  three  years  after  his  adminion 
to  that  degree. 
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In  1796^  the  apnnal  value  of  each  of  these  studentships  was 
about  £75,  it  is  now  £113.  Sa, 

On  Oct*  21,  every  year,  a  Latin  Speech  is  delivered  hy  one 
of  the  Tancred  Students,  in  peipetual  rememhranoe  of  the 
foundation. 

1774  (?)  Charles  Moob,  D  D.,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
gave  the  annual  sum  of  £6  &r  an  S^vhtbUion  to  he  held  by  a 
student  till  he  is  of  the  standing  of  M.  A. 

1774.  Dr  Schuldham  left  annually  to  the  College  £10  for 
1*1  piece  of  plate,  to  begiven  to  one  of  the  conunendng  Bachelors 
ef  Arts  who  may  be  deemed  most  worthy. 

1803.  In  this  year  died  Richard  Fisher  Belward,  D.D., 
!  Master  of  the  College,  and  left  ten  shares  m  the  Grand  June- 
,tion  Canal  to  the  College,  on  condition  that  from  the  dividends 
after  the  death  of  a  relative,  which  occurred  in  1842,  ^r  Exku 
Utions  of  £14  each  yearly  should  be  paid  to  four  poor  scholars, 
bom  in  Norfolk;  and  £4  for  other  objects;  also,  that  the 
excess  above  £60  should  go  to  increase  the  Master's  stipend. 
The  excess  above  £60  was  received  for  four  half  years  by  the 
Master,  and  then  vanished.  At  the  present  time  the  dividends 
are  not  sufficient  to  pay  each  scholar  £14  a  year. 

1830.  John  Sayer,  M.A.,  formerly  a  senior  fellow  of  the 
'CoU^ie,  f;>unded  Heo  Sekohrsh^,  each  of  the  value  of  £52. 1C«. 
per  annum,  for  scholars  elected  by  the  governors  of  Harrow 
School,  tenahle  for  four  years. 

1862.  The  Rev.  C.  Smith,  M.A.,  late  fellow  of  the  College, 
and  Rector  of  Denver,  bequeathed  funds  for  founding  a  FeUow^ 
Aip,  and  for  other  uses. 

1854.  The  present  society  consists  of  the  Master,  twelve 
Senior  Fellows,  and  seventeen  Bye-fellows.  The  election  to 
vacant  Fellowships  is  vested  in  the  Master  and  Seniors,  and  the 
practice  of  the  College  is  to  select  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
aeholars,  except  in  such  cases  where  restrictions  limit  the  can* 
didates  to  particular  localities. 

The  Scholars  are  elected  by  the  Master  and  the  twelve^ 
Seniors.  In  the  Statutes,  among  other  qualifications  of  candi- 
dates for  Scholarships,  the  electors  are  directed  to  ascertain? 
**  An  sint  proborum  morum,  an  bone  indolis  et  spei,  an  ingeniosi^ 
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an  dodles,  an  diligentes.  Qui  hk  qvaliiatSraB  pnediS 
habiles  Bunto:  ccteri  inhabiles.  Cajiu  xei  judidinii 
penes  caetodem  et  nuijorem  sodomm  partem  due  afectkMie 
aut  largitione  aat  eorruptione  aliqua,  qnaa  maadnM 
in  electionibos^  ne  improbi^  conteniiosi  et  inept! 
et  omnia  mail  aemina  jactentnr  et  pvobi  rejidantoor,  et  si  ^pitf 
ambiant  (at  fere  fit)  Uteris  et  yirtatibna  aabiant^  non  fiiv^oafj^ 
bus."  The  literary  and  sdenttfio  merits  of  the  mndidirtfifi 
determined  by  the  College  examinations,  and  jnindpally  by 
Uniyerstty  examinations*  The  examination  in  Theology  ; 
Classics  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  Lent  Term,  aitl  tfai) 
examination  in  Mathematics,  Moral  Phyosophy,  and  Theologyi 
at  the  diyision  of  the  Easter  Term. 

The  ScholaxBhips  are  tenable  till  Lady  Day  aflber  the  BlAi 
degree;  but  in  case  of  a  Scholar  obtaining  a  first  elaas  in  ^m 
Mathematical  or  Classical  Tripos,  or  a  second  daas  in  both. 
triposes,  he  xetams  his  Scholarship  either  till  he  is  elected  i 
a  Fellowship,  or  till  the  Lady  Day  preceding  his  adm]flBi<H&  i« 
the  degree  of  M.A. 

The  Exhibitions  are  in  tiie  gift  of  the  Master,  or  of 
Master  and  Fellows.    They  are  giroa  for  merit  in  Ae 
nations,  and  may  be  held  with  Scholarships. 

In  addition  to  the  Scholarsh^M  and  Exhibitions,  prizes 
Books  are  given  from  the  College  funds  after  the  annual  Co^ 
lege  examinations :  viz.— 

Two  prizes  of  books,  one  of  the  value  of  5  guineas,  and 
one  of  3  guineas,  are  given  to  the  two  Freahmeoi,  and  two  priafls 
of  the  same  value  to  the  two  Junior  Sophs^  who  are  irndg^ed  ta 
have  most  distinguished  themselves  in  Qassics  and  Mathe> 
matics,  separately. 

An  Exhibition  of  £10  is  given  to  that  Junior  Soph  wlio  is 
placed  first  in  order  of  merit  at  the  examination  in  Moral 
Philosophy. 

Two  prizes  of  books  of  the  value  of  £S  and  £2  are  given  to 
the  two  Senior  Sophs  who  have  exhibited  the  most  sound  and 
accurate  knowledge  in  the  Theologieal  sabjeets  of  the  Cdlege 
examination. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Patronage  of  the  College  consists  of  Ibe 
right  of  presentation  to  eighteen  Church  livings. 


TRINITY  HALL. 

FOUNDSD  laso,  A-D. 

•  WniUAif  BxTtsMkN,  «  native  of  the  city  of  Norwich,  and 
ifterwards  hishop  of  Norwich^  obtained  a  charter  in  the  24th 
jrear  of  Edward  III.  for  founding  a  Cdlege^  which  in  the  Letters 
Iff  Foundation  is  designed  to  be  ^luram  perpetnum  Collegium 
ftdiolaiiam  Juris  Canoniei  et  Civilis — ad  cultusque  divini  ac 
fidentiie  Canoniceet  Civllis,  Uniyersitatisque  Cantabrigiensis 
angmentum^  necnon  ad  commodum,  regimen  et  directionem 
tdpublicfle,  et  specialiter  dict«  nostne  ecdesise  nostrsque  dice- 
I  eeseoB  Norvicensis."  In  1352  bishop  Bateman  gave  the  Statutes 
lor  the  gOTemment  of  the  College,  which  in  the  same  year  wen 
I  eonfirmed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy,  and  afterwards  by 
'  the  University. 

The  Statutes  declare  that  he  designed  the  College  to  consist 
of  a  master,  20  fellows  (Canonistte  et  Legists),  besides  ;two  or 
ttiree  scholars ;  but  dying  at  Avignon  in  1356,  before  he  had 
completed  his  designed  Foundation,  the  endowments  he  left 
were  only  foimd  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  a  master^ 
dMlows  and  2  scholars. 

The  Statutes  declare  that  when  the  number  of  fellows 
toounts  to  20,  of  these  10  at  least  shall  be  Legistse,  and  7  at 
least  Caoonistie,  so  that  if  at  any  time  the  Legistce  changed 
their  study  to  that  of  Canon  Law  there  shall  not  be  more  than 
10  Canomsttt  at  most,  and  in  want  of  Canonist  fellows,  13 
Legists  at  most.  The  Canonist  fellows  are  required  to  enter 
into  Holy  Orders.  In  election  to  fellowships  preference  is  to 
be  given : — ^1.  To  scholars  of  the  College.  2.  To  scholars  of 
the  Hall  of  Annunciation.  3.  To  scholars  from  the  Norwich 
diocese.  4.  To  scholars  from  the  University  of  Cambridge  or 
cay  othw  University;  and  the  poorer  are  to  be  chosen,  cateris 
fonbuBf  before  the  richer  scholars.  There  are  no  restrictions 
laid  down  with  respect  to  the  election  of  scholars.  Acooiding 
to  the  Founder  s  additional  Statute,  two  were  to  be  elected  as 
soon  as  eonvenient,  and  the  number  was  to  be  increased  to  seven 
when  the  College  had  sufficient  means.  They  were  to  study 
tbfi  Civil  Law  and  to  read  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  mefua, 

Q2 
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besides  to  attend  to  some  menial  duties:  and  thqr 
receive  "  pro  omnibus  necessariis,"  three  marks  per  aniMixn. 

In  the  d7th  year  of  Henry  VI II.  the  College  was  Tmte4 
by  Archbishop  Parker  and  others,  by  whom  a  Declaratio  ^ttl<MI' 
Collegii  was  drawn  up,  by  which  it  appears  that  the 
fellows  were  Presbyters,  Canontstc  and  Legiste.  At  tbii 
period  the  gxaQting  of  degrees  in  Canon  Law  and  its  public 
study  were  prohibited  by  the  king:  by  which  means  all  tlii 
ii^unctions  in  the  Statutes  of  the  College  lefening  to  the 
Canonistae  became  impracticable. 

The  Canonist  combined  the  characters  of  priest  andla^wyeri^ 
and  the  profession  haying  ceased  to  exist  which  admitted  sadl 
combination,  it  became  necessaiy  for  the  College  to  decide  whKl 
the  Canonist  fellows  were  to  become.  Thenceforth,  with  th^ 
exception  of  two  Presbyters,  they  became  Legists  or  Civiliata^ 
though  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary  the  Canonists  reappear. 

The  Acts  of  Henry  YIII,  mth  respect  to  the  Canon  Law^ 
were  repealed  by  Queen  Mary,  but  were  re-enacted  in  the  finlii 
year  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  annual  revenue  of  Trinity  Hall  as  reported  by  the  C(m&« 
missioners  of  Henry  VIII.  was  £119.  2«. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  (probably  through  the 
influence  of  Archbishop  Parker)  in  the  first  year  of  filizabeth^^ 
confirming  the  title  of  the  College  to  its  possessions  against  ^idl 
cavillation." 

1506.  Robert  Goodnape  gaye  certain  lands  and  tenements 
to  the  College,  to  found  and  maintain  with  the  proceeds  oar 
/elhw,  to  be  in  priests'  orders,  according  to  the  special  Statutes 
framed  by  the  master  and  fellows,  of  the  date  IfiOa  He  is 
required  to  obeenre  the  Founder's  Statutes^  and  is  to  haye  per- 
fectly equal  rights  with  every  other  fellow  and  priest 

1518.  Widter  Hewke  by  vdll  gave  certain  tenements  in 
Cambridge  to  the  master  and  fellows,  on  condition  that  they 
maintain  one  perpetual  priest  secular,  who  is  to  haye  all  man- 
ner of  rights,  &c.  in  the  said  College  as  any  other  canonist 
priest,  and  fellow  hath  or  shall  have  in  time  to  come— yearly  in 
all  things.  He  is  to  study  Civil  or  Canon  Law,  or  both,  to 
the  intent  that  he  may  proceed  to  the  doctorate. 
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Mr  Spioer  gave  to  the  College  £83. 6«.  Sd.  to  maintain  there- 

cne  w^olar^  who  is  to  be  chosen  by  the  master  and  fellows 

(1)  the  Grammar  School  at  Cokefield;  (2)  from  Clare 

I,  Ikkylington  or  Hyngston ;  (3)  from  St  Catharine  Hall ; 

I  to  have  as  mnch  as  any  other  scholar,  and  69.  Qd.  and  his 

( freely  aboTe  all  other. 
1 1549.    The  CoUege  was  visited  by  the  Commissioners*  of 
Edward  VI ;    an  account  of  their  proceedings  will  be 


It  was  Intended  by  the  Commiision  ioued  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  to  units 

)  H£.ll  to  Trinity  Hall»  and  to  form  out  of  them  one  College  of  civilians.    At 

f  tlnoe  of  this  visitation  in  1549,  Stephen  Gardiner,  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

r  of  Trinity  HaU,  and  Dr  M adew,  master  of  Clare  Hall.  Claxe  HaU  refused 

ubmit  to  the  proposal  of  the  Commissioners,  and  one  of  them.  Bishop  Bidley, 

I  to  have  been  adverse  to  the  union  of  these  two  colleges,  as  will  appear  from 

\  following  private  letter  to  Edward,  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  Lord  Protector.    In 

^  woriu  of  Bp.  Ridley,  published  by  the  Parker  Society,  there  is  a  second  letter 

I  June  1, 1549)  on  this  subject  from  tiie  bishop  to  the  Lord  Protector,  and  his 

[ly  (dated  June  10, 1549) ;  but  this  first  letter  (1549)  does  not  appear  in  that  publica- 

,  nor  In  the  Supplement  It  appears,  however,  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  bi 

,  as  it  ia  a  matter  of  fact,  that  Clare  Hall  was  not  meiged  into  Trinity  Hall. 

'*It  may  pleaae  your  Onoe  to  be  advertised  ooneeming  our  proeedyng  in  the 
Visitation  of  the  Universitie  of  Cambrig,  specyaliy  in  that  point  of  our  instruetiona 

IRCending  to  the  uniting  of  Clare  Hall  to Hall,  for  the  study  of  the  law, 

wheEln  1  tbougbt  it  my  bound  duty  to  ugnifye  unto  your  Grace  bysids  our  common 
letters  also  with  thes  my  privet  letters,  the  privits  of  my  hart  and  consciance  in  that 
Batter ;  nothing  doubting  but  as  I  shall  disclose  my  mind  unto  your  Grace  with  your 
teaees  leve  frankly  and  plainly,  and  that  moved  upon  consciance  and  for  fear  of 
the  offlmae  of  God,  so  likewise  your  Grace  having  belbr  your  Graces  eyes  the  ftaie 
of  God,  wyl  tak  in  good  worth  the  uttering  of  the  same;  for  aa  I  do  knoledge  my 
bound  deuty  to  be  no  lesse  than  to  be  ready  to  preserve  the  Kinges  Highnes  and  your 
Oiaee  in  God  to  the  utter  most  of  my  small  power,  witt  or  lemyng,  so  I  am 
■swiudly  permaded  that  it  is  neder  the  Kingea  Majesties  nor  your  Giaoes  pleaaor 
that  in  tbe  exeqution  of  any  suche  service  I  should  do  any  thing  whearin  I  should 
Judge  royselfie  to  offend  Almightie  God,  or  not  to  have  in  the  doyng  of  the  same  a 
ficarand  quiettoonsdanee. 

*«It  nsny  v^tmt  thevefbr  your  Oraee  to  wete,  that  when  I  consider  thes  kind  of 
anitnig  of  thes  twoo  collies  (the  matter  standing  as  by  our  common  letters  is  signi- 
fied unto  your  Grace),  I  can  not  but  thinks  it  to  be  a  very  tore  thing,  a  great  sclandret 
to  ttiem  that  shall  presently  hear  of  the  matter,  and  a  dangerouse  example  to  the 
vottte  to  cum,  to  take  a  Colledge  Ainded  for  the  study  of  Goddcs  worde,  and  to  apply 
U  to  the  use  of  studenU  in  mans  lawes,  to  take  it  1  mean  without  the  consent  of  the 
pnesent  possessioners  of  the  same;  for  the  history  of  Nabal  vynhared,  talien  away 
Iridioot  the  possfisionfrs  good  will,  which  I  have  hard  at  diverse  thns  gravly  preached 
la  the  eourt»  dooth  terribly  sound  in  min  eares,  and  maketh  me  to  tremble  when  Z 
kcar  of  any  thfaig  sounding  to  the  like  I  consider  also  (and  it  like  your  Grace)  that 
the  Fundatrix  purpose  was  womderouse  godly,  her  facte  was  godly,  so  that  in  my 
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found  in  the  docmnenU  edited  by  the  late  Dr  Lamli,  BiaBter^ 
Corpns  Christi  College. 

1557.    Richard  Nicke^  bishop  of  Norwidi,  gave  cettsin  i 
perty  to  the  College,  sufficient  to  maintain  tkne  fiSum^  \ 
Iff  horn  one  was  to  be  a  Ciyilistaytwo  were  to  be  Caiicaufltc,f 


Judgement  no  &ut  can  be  found,  ether  in  hir  entent  or  in  the  mean  w«ys 
•he  wrought  to  aecompltihe  the  same,  whkh  wa«  ths  glory  of  Ood  attd  the 
forth  of  Hit  word ;  and  if  we  do  alow  thui  both  hir  entent  and  the  cbeui 
the  same,  leing  it  hir  facte.  If  ratified  by  hhr  death  and  thus  approved  of  the  & 
methinks  St  Paules  words  doth  much  conferme  itt  when  he  saith  (OaL  3),  H 
licet  tartamentum  tamen  sit  comprobatum  nemo  aut  addlt  aliquid. 

"  I  conader  also  not  only  what  lemed  men  may  be  brought  up  ther  in  time  % 
eum,  but  also  how  many  haith  ben  alredy ;  sum  suche  as  I  thinke  it  is  haid  for  tki 
hole  Universitie  to  mache  them  with  the  like.  I  will  speak  now  but  of  one,  I  metf 
Mast'  Latimer,  whiche  is  as  I  do  thinke  a  man  appointed  of  God,  and  indued 
excellent  gifts  of  grace  to  set  forth  Ood*s  word,  to  whom  (in  my  judgment)  not 
the  Kinges  Majestic  and  his  honorable  counsaille,  but  also  the  hole  realme  is  mudl 
bond  not  only  for  his  constant  maintenance  and  defense  of  Godds  treuth 
Papists  perseqution  did  assault  the  godly,  but  also  for  that  now  he  pieaeheth 
Gospel  so  purely  and  so  earnestly,  and  frely  rebuketh  the  worlde  of  his  wickednaai 
Alexander,  if  I  do  right  remember  the  history,  in  the  victorouse  course  of  his  o 
quest,  did  spare  a  cite  for  the  memory  of  the  famose  poet  Homer  sake;  Latj^mer 
passes  by  that  poete,  and  the  Kynges  Highnea  by  your  OraeetftdviseshaU  alaoestoeUa 
that  genty  1  prince  in  all  kynd  of  mercy  and  clemency. 

'*  Thus  I  am  moved  to  make  my  most  bumble  petition  unto  your  Grace,  notao 
fnueh  for  the  students  of  that  College  now  being  (of  the  which  (if  the  report  which 
if  made  of  some  of  them  1m  found  trew)  I  think  no  lease,  but  that  sum  of  «tenitf 
worthy  to  be  expulsed  both  thense  and  out  of  the  University,  and  some  other  grerorff 
to  be  punished,  to  the  ensample  of  others)  as  for  the  study  of  Gods  word,  Oat  it  maTi 
according  to  the  godly  will  of  their  Fundatrix,  oontlnew  ther. 

<*  Finally,  if  it  shall  be  otherwise  seen  unto  your  Graces  wysdome,  then  I  besedw 
your  Grace  to  give  me  leve  with  your  Graces  &vor  soe  to  ordre  my  aelf,  or  by  min 
abscense  thense  for  the  time,  or  by  my  silence,  that  I  shall  nede  to  do  no  facte  therin 
tontrary  to  the  judgment  or  peace  of  my  eooacience. 

**Thc8  things  thus  moved  I  have  also  the  more  boldly  writen  unto  your  Graee< 
beeause  your  Grace  (as  me  thought  most  godly  moved)  willed  and  commanded  once 
me  in  your  Graces  gallery  at  London,  so  to  do,  by  my  private  letters  whensoevtrl 
thuld  thinke  me  to  have  just  oceasion.  Thus  I  wishe  most  entiily  yourlosace  ever- 
more to  enorease  in  all  godliness  to  the  setting  forth  of  Goddea  glory,  and  to  ti» 
attaining  of  your  Ghraces  own  endles  honour  and  salvation. 

**  Your  Graces  humble  and  dayly  orator  of  his  Iwml  duty, 

NIC.  Batim»r 
To  my  Lord  Protectors 
Grace,  be  this  dd." 

This  letter  was  copied  ftom  the  Beoerds  in  the  State  Paper  Ofioe  (Loeal  History, 
Vol.  IT.  p.  374),  and  was  communicated  (Feb.  4,  iaii8)  by  B.  Lemon,  Esq*  to  Dr 
Webb,  the  Master  of  Clare  Hall,  to  whose  khidness  and  courteay  the  EcUtor's  I)e8t 
thanks  are  due  for  the  use  of  his  copy,  and  his  permission  to  i«int  it. 
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» to  proceed  to  priests'  orders  within  one  year  £ix>m  the  day 
^  their  admission. 

^  He  also  founded  two  scholarships,  and  choice  is  to  be  made 
j^  the  master  and  feUows  of  persons  who  shall  appear  fit ''  taiu 
pBMmbua  qnam  scientia,"  but  no  other  restriction  is  imposed. 

1558.  Lawrence  Moptyd  gave  £60  to  the  College,  to  found 
mne  icholarship.  The  scholar  is  required  to  he  of  the  diocese  of 
^orwich,  and  to  have  been  brought  up  by  the  space  of  two 
^ears  at  least  in  the  common  schools  of  Ipswich  or  Bury  St 
£dmund'8.  He  is  to  be  allowed  £2. 13«.  4d.  per  aimum>  with 
all  other  commodities  that  other  scholars  enjoy. 

1560.  Gabriel  Donne  left  to  the  CoUege  £120  with  which, 
according  to  the  Decretnm  Erectionis,  was  founded  one  scholar- 
'ahip.  The  scholar  is  to  have  I2d.  per  week,  and  the  same 
emoluments  as  the  other  scholars  of  the  house. 

1562.  Dr  Hervey  gave  to  the  College  certidn  lands  to  sup- 
iH>rt  tufo  sdiolars.  £ach  of  these  scholars  is  to  have  1«.  per 
week  together  with  all  other  emoluments  which  the  rest  of  th^ 
scholars  enjoy. 

1577.  Dr  Busby  left  to  the  College  £5S,  lor  the  mainte- 
nance of  two  poor  scholars  from  Suffolk,  each  to  receive  6<L  per 
.week>  to  be  preferred  (caterU  paribm)  before  all  other  sch(dars 
to  the  foundation  scholarships. 

1581.  The  College,  on  the  21st  May  in  this  year,  founded  a 
aupemumeiary  fellowship  from  the  increased  revenues  of  the 
College. 

1586.  William  Mowse  gave  by  will  to  the  College  the  sum 
of  £400,  to  buy  lands  of  the  yearly  value  of  £20,  to  be  settled  on 
Trinity  Hall,  for  the  maintenance  of  as  many  fellows  and 
scholars  as,  according  to  the  rate  of  fellowships  and  scholarships 
then,  £20  would  maintain.  The  College  from  this  benefaction 
founded  onefeUowship  and  one  scholarship. 

1586.  Archbishop  Parker  gave  to  the  College  £60. 189.  4d, 
for  founding  one  sdkolarship  for  the  study  of  the  Civil  Law, 
such  scholar  to  have  yearly  £8. 0«.  8d.  or  Is.  2d.  per  week.  The 
scholar  is  to  be  chosen  £rom  his  own  scholars  at  Corpus  Christ! 
CoUege,  and  from  Norwich  School  (if  any  of  these  scholars  so 
will),  according  to  an  indenture  dated  9  Eliz.  June  24. 
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Dr  Fuller,  in  his  History  of  Cambridge  states  tliai  ia 
year  1634,  there  were  one  Master,  12  Feliows,  14 
with  other  students,  besides  officers  and  servants  of  the 
tion ;  the  whole  number  being  thiee  score. 

1730.    Dr  Allen  by  will  gave  the  reverBion  of  an 
( Assington)  to  found  two  gdiolarsk^  of  £10  per  annanoL, 
or  less.    The  College  came  into  possession  of  this  proper^  i 
1781,  and  the  two  scholarships  were  then  established. 

The  founder  reserves  a  preference: — ^I,  to  his  nearcsl 
kindred :  2,  to  scholars  from  Richmond  School  in  Yorkshires 
3,  from  any  other  School  in  Yorkshire :  4,  to  scholars  fioi^ 
the  diocese  of  Norwich :  5,  to  scholars  from  the  town  aai 
county  of  Cambridge.  From  the  increased  rental  of  the  estate 
each  was  raised  to  12  guineas.  The  present  value  of  eadi  ot 
these  scholarships  is  £18  a  year. 

1734.  Dr  Chetwode  gave  £150  to  the  College  to  found  a 
scholarship,  for  the  due  attendance  of  a  scholar  in  taking  care 
of  the  Chapel. 

1704  Mrs  Oxenden,  widow  of  Dr  Oxenden,  in  complunoe 
with  his  intentions,  gave  £150  to  found  a  scholarship,  to  be 
held  by  a  scholar  of  the  College,  in  addition  to  any  other  scholar 
ship;  and  preference  to  be  given,  first  to  the  son  of  a  Kentuh 
clergyman,  then  to  the  sons  of  cleigymen  in  gen^raL 

1821.  Horatio  Goodbehere  left  to  the  College,  subject  to  a 
life  interest,  funded  property  producing  nearly  £100  per  an- 
num, for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  fellowship  on  sudi  terms  as 
they  might  think  best.  The  College,  on  coming  into  possesdoa 
of  the  property  in  1849,  applied  this  bequest,  augmented  from 
the  general  funds  of  the  College,  to  found  a  derical  fellowshiis 
and  requiring  residence  for  the  greater  part  of  each  term.  Any 
graduate  in  Arts  or  a  student  in  Civil  Law  who  has  performed 
the  exercises  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  may  be  a  can- 
didate for  this  fellowship.  This  fellow  may  be  elected  into 
jeither  of  the  other  clerical  fellowships,  and  may  hold  College 
offices,  and  also  be  presented  to  College  livings.  He  is  also  al* 
lowed  rooms  rent-free,  and  2s,  per  diem  when  in  readence. 

1849,  The  society,  in  order  to  promote  the  purposes  of  the 
foundation,  established  from  the  general  funds  of  the  College 
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pine  Law  stndentshipe,  to  assist  meritorious  and  distinguished 
■Md^nts  of  the  College,  who,  having  completed  the  usual  resi- 
fcnie  fer  a  B.A.  or  LL.B.  degree,  are  prosecuting  their  studies 
Ivitli  a  view  to  practising  at  the  Bar,  or  as  advocates  at  Doctors' 
lons.  These  studentships  are  of  the  annual  value  of  £60, 
are  tenable  according  to  circumstances  for  two  or  three 
It  is  intended  that  one  shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
College  every  year. 

r-'  Graduates  in  Arts,  and  such  students  in  Civil  Law  as  have 
performed  the  exercises  requisite  for  the  degree  of  LL.B.,  are 
jdigible  to  these  studentships,  in  the  conferring  of  which  the 
tocie^  is  guided  by  the  places  of  the  candidates  in  any  of  the 
fMur  University  Triposes,  in  the  Classes  of  the  Regius  Professor 
^  Civil  Law,  and  by  any  University  or  CoU^e  distinctions 
tbey  naay  have  obtained. 

1854.  The  present  society  consista  of  the  Master,  12  Founda- 
tkifi  Fellows,  and  one  Bye-fellow. 

The  fellowships  are  open  to  all  her  majesty's  subjects 
wheresoever  bom,  without  restriction.  Graduates  in  Arts; 
not  of  less  standing  than  within  one  year  of  the  time  of 
meeptliig  as  M.A.,  and  students  of  three  years'  standing  in  Civil 
Law^  are  eligible  to  vacant  fellowships. 

Of  the  12  foundation  fellows,  according  to  present  practice, 
10  are  laymen,  and  generally  engaged  in  practice  at  the  Bar, 
or  as  advocates  in  Doctors*  Commons,  two  are  in  Orders,  and 
an  the  Tutors  of  the  College.  The  bye-fellow  acts  as  an 
Assistant  Tutor.  The  Statutes  contam  no  restriction  aa  to  the 
time  of  holding  the  fellowships,  but  according  to  practice, 
they  become  vacated  by  marriage,  or  resignation,  or  by  taking 
Charch-pteferment  beyond  the  value  prescribed  by  the  Statutes. 
The  Master  receives  the  same  stipend  as  each  of  the  fellows, 
and  also  certain  allowances  and  benefactions  of  small  aggre- 
gate Talne.  In  1861,  according  to  the  Report  of  the  Commis^ 
donen,  each  fellow  received  a  stipend  of  £150  a  year,  which 
had  been  the  stipend  for  some  years  past,  besides  an  allowance 
of  2#.  *  day  when  in  residence.  The  tutors  also  have  their 
,  looms  rent-free. 

In  the  Dedaratio  Status  CoUegii  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
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VIII,  the  Bcholarrilups  an  denoted  by  the  names  of  thehr  j 
spective  fonnden;  and  the  stipenda  of  the  Behohus  aze  ^  1 
amount  stated  in  the  deeds  of  foundation,  that  is  to  aaj>  lOtf.  i 
Is,  a  week.  In  the  register  of  admiarioiis  to  scholairiiips  np  1 
about  the  year  1610,  the  particular  foundation  with  .the  i 
whidi  was  then  also  KM.  or  1#.  per  week,  is  i^ecified ;  i 
this  we  have  no  further  mention  of  the  value,  and  the  fou 
tion  IB  rarely  stated.  The  last  specification  is  that  of  a 
from  Norwich  with  Archbishop  Poricer's  scholarshapt,  wh 
was  then  of  more  value  than  the  others,  as  a  money-] 
was  made  to  it.  This  occurs  about  1695.  Afler  this  the  sehoH 
larships  seem  to  hare  been  equaliaed,  and  it  is  no  longer  poesSdsi 
to  assign  all  the  scholarships  seTerally  to  their  respeetiTe  fouiH 
ders*  In  1791  all  the  scholars  received  2«.  per  week  duriof 
residence,  and  7s.  ^,  at  Christmas,  without  distinctioiu  The 
emoluments  were  then  increased  to  6s,  Sd»  per  week, .  and  the 
Christmas  payment  was  abolished.  They  remained  in  this 
state  till  1828,  when  they  were  further  raised  to  4  gnineas  per 
term,  and  two  sums  of  £20  were  assigned  annually  to  the  most 
deserving.  In  1833,  three  of  the  scholarships  were  raised  ts 
£20  per  annum.  In  the  year  1840,  the  £20  rewards  were 
abolished,  and  some  of  the  scholarships  were  largely  augmented 
by  grants  from  the  general  funds  of  the  College ;.  and  besides 
the  two  founded  by  Dr  Allen,  the  following  arrangements  were 
then  made  vrath  respect  to  the  rest,  which  jBlill  exist. 

3  ScholarBhips  of  the  First  Class  of  50  Guineas  a  year  each. 

3 *.  Second  30   

8  Third    12   

The  scholarships  are  open  (except  the  two  founded  hy  Jh 
Allen),  and  are  awarded  according  to  merit  to  those  Under- 
graduates who  distinguish  themselves  at  the  College  Exaniina- 
tions,  which  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  Lent  Term  and  the 
division  of  the  Easter  Term  of  the  first  or  second  year,  and  are 
tenable  during  residence,  until  the  scholar  is  of  sufficient  standing 
to  be  admitted  to  the  B.A.  degree.  One  of  the  first  class  scho- 
larships and  one  of  the  second  dass,  are  awarded  annually  to 
the  students  who  obtain  the  first  and  second  places  respectivdy 
in  the  College  Examinations  of  the  finrt  year:  and  some  of  the 
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Mbird  class  (the  number  depending  upon  the  vacancies  and  the 
teciits  of  the  candidates)  ace  awarded  to  those  who  come  next 
In  order  of  merit.  Scholarships  of  the  third  class  may  also  be 
'fUbtained  In  the  second  year  by  students  who  have  failed  in 
^8ieir  first  year. 

The  interest  of  the  money  bequeathed  by  Dr  Chetwode  and 
fl£r  George  Oxend^i>  for  the  purpose^  together  with  a  sma^ 
teoney-payment>  and  an  allowance  for  commons  from  the  Col- 
lege,  make  up  one  Exhibitioii)  to  which  the  duties  of  Chapel- 
clerk  are  attached.  This  office^  the  whole  value  of  which  is 
mbout  ^'30  a  year^  is  disposed  of  yearly,  and  is  given  to  one  of 
the  more  distinguished  of  those  v^ho  obtained  scholarships  at  the 
ecd  of  the  first  year.  In  compliance  with  the  will  of  Sir 
George  Oxenden>  a  certain  preference  is  given  to  the  sons  of 
elergymen. 

In  addition  to  the  Scholarships^  after  the  College  Examina- 
tions^ two  Prizes  of  Books^  one  of  5  guineas  and  one  of  3 
guineas,  are  awarded  to  the  two  most  distinguished  students  of 
the  first  year;  and  two,  one  of  3  guineas  and  one  of  2  guineas, 
to  those  of  the  second  year.  A  Prize  of  3  guineas  is  given  to 
tiie  most  distinguished  Candidates  for  MaUiematical  Honors, 
both  in  their  second  and  third  years. 

Two  Prizes  are  annually  given  for  the  best  Latin,  and  for 
the  best  English  Essay,  the  subjects  of  which  are  proposed  at 
the  end  of  the  Lent  Term;  and  the  Exercises  are  delivered 
before  the  end  of  the  following  Michaelmas  Term. 

A  Prize  of  3  guineas  is  also  awarded  by  the  College,  to  that 
Student  who  is  the  most  distinguished  at  the  Examination  in 
Modem  History,  and  in  the  Principles  of  Law. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Patronage  of  the  College  consbts  of  the 
right  of  presentation  to  seven  Church  livings. 

The  gross  annual  average  Revenue  of  the  College  returned 
to  the  Commissioners  in  1851  was  ^3917.  2f.  lOd. 
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FOUNDED  1358,  A.D. 

This  College  had  its  origin  rerj  differently  from  ai^ 
other  in  the  University.  It  wits  founded  under  the  name  o! 
*'  Domns  Scholarinm  Corporis  Christi  et  Beats  Maris  Cantebr/ 
by  the  union  of  two  guilds  or  societies  in  Cambridge  callel 
**  Gilda  Corporis  Christi"  and  ^  GOda  Beats  Maris  Viiginis.* 
Through  the  mediation  of  Henry  Duke  of  Lancaster,  thefi 
mutual  friend  and  patron,  they  obtained  from  the  King 
licence  (bearing  date  7  Nov,  26  Edw.  Ill  )  by  which  they  wew 
empowered  to  found  their  College  and  to  increase  its  revenue 
"  by  the  appropriation  of  the  tythes  of  St  Benedict's,  whid 
they  had  leave  to  hold  in  mortnudn."  In  consequence  o 
this  licence,  the  aldermen  and  brethren  of  the  united  guild 
appointed  the  first  master  and  two  fellows  (the  revenues  thei 
not  being  sufficient  for  more).  They  also  devised  rules  an< 
statutes  for  the  government  of  themselves  and  the  members  o 
their  College. 

1864.  Thomas  de  Eltisle,  the  first  Master,  obtained  leave  of 
Thomas,  son  of  Sir  John  de  Cambridge,  to  remove  the  Chani 
founded  by  his  father,  into  the  Churches  of  St  Benedict  ani 
St  Botolph,  and  to  convert  the  two  chaplains  into  fellows  o 
the  College,  provided  they  continued  to  observe  the  conditioxu 
prescribed  in  the  Will.  By  this  accession  the  number  ol 
fellows  was  doubled,  and  the  revenues  considerably  augmented.  ' 

135G.  Fresh  statutes  were  composed,  better  accommodated 
to  the  government  of  the  society,  and  were  ratified  and  sealed 
on  8t  Benedict's  Day,  1366. 

1379.  Two  other  fellowships  were  added  to  the  College, 
about  this  date,  on  the  increase  of  the  endowment. 

1461.  John  Botwright,  master  of  the  College,  about  this 
time,  is  said  to  have  added  another  fellowship  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  manor  of  Over  and  that  of  Chatt)eris. 

1489.  Richard  Brocher,  B.  D.,  sometime  fellow  of  the 
College,  and  Rector  of  Landbeach  gave  by  his  will,  laads  and 
tenements  in  Cambridge  and  Barton  of  the  yearly  value  of  40f. 
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I  jibr  the  mamtenance  of  a  Bible-clerk,  who  was  to  be  called  his 
I  scholar.  This  was  the  first  scholarship  founded  in  the  College, 
although  Robert  Schotesham  was  appointed  bible  clerk  in 
1467. 

149S.  The  society,  in  consideration  of  the  liberal  benefao* 
ifionB  of  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  and  her  sister  Lady 
fiiytelar,  covenanted  to  receive  a  studious  and  well-disposed 
Iciest,  who  should  be  a  graduate  in  arts,  into  a  feUowship  at 
lier  nomination  for  the  first  time,  and  to  allow  him  a  yearly 
•alary  of  8  marks,  with  all  other  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  rest 
o£  the  fellows.  And  in  further  consideration  of  the.  various 
pits  and  benefits  conferred  upon  them  by  these  ladies,  the 
acMiety  agreed  to  elect  a  scholar  who  should  be  ealled  after  their 
name,  and  have  the  like  stipend,  and  perform  the  same  exercises 
with  Brocher's  scholar. 

1525.  John  Sayntwatye,  M.A.  and  James  Curson,  M.A.j 
fellows  of  the  College,  conjointly  gave  a  house  in  St  Bene^ 
diet's  of  the  yearly  rent  of  40s.,  with  £6  to  keep  it  in  repair, 
for  founding  another  Bible-clerkship  with  the  same  advantages 
as  the  one  founded  by  Mr  Richard  Brocher. 

1646.  The  annual  revenue  of  the  College,  as  reported  by 
the  Commissioners  in  the  d7th  year  of  Henry  VIII,  was 
£171.  7s.  6d 

1648i.  The  master  and  fellows  deourous  of  promoting  good 
learning,  as  an  encouragement  to  young  students,  founded  sis 
new  scholarships,  for  such  as  were  likely  to  proceed  in  Arts, 
and  afterwards  make  divinity  their  study,  out  of  such  reUefis 
and  commodities  as  else  yearly  should  have  risen  to  their 
private  portions  and  profits.  £ach  schokr  was  to  have  8d.  per 
week  &r  commons  and  a  chamber  with  other  allowances.  The 
oommons*  were  soon  after  increased  to  12d,  per  week,  which 
was  the  usual  allowance  about  that  time. 

1667*  Matthew  Parker,  D.l).,  sometime  master  of  the 
College,  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  purchased  of  the  cor- 
poration of  Norwich  an  annuity  of  £10,  payable  out  of  their 
Manor  of  Hethill  cum  Carleton  ia  Norfolk,  which  he  settled 
upon  the  College.  He  ordered  £8  thereof  for  the  foundiog  of  three 
sdtoiarshi]>s,  dOi.  to  a  preacher  sent  by  the  CoUege^for  a  8ermo^ 
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on  Rogation  Sunday  at  Thetford  in  Norlblk,  en  Mondqr 
Wymondham,  on  Ascension  Day  at  8t  Clement's, 
and  on  the  Snnday  following  in  the  Gneai  Yard :  and  to 
mayoT^  sherifis^  officers,  &c.,  present  at  the  sermon  m  Si 
ment's,  the  remaining  lOf .  These  scholars  are  to  be  namfnatirf 
by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Norwich,  ont  of  the  sdoola  #1 
that  city  or  the  town  of  Aylsham :  they  an  to  be  under 
years  of  age,  well  instructed  in  grtmmar,  Ac. ;  and  are  tN 
enjoy  their  exhibitions  for  six  years  if  they  be  dispooed  U 
enter  into  holy  orders^— otherwise  no  longer  than  ihree. 

1669.    ArchbJdiop  Parker  founded  two  FeUow^tip^  and 
more  Scholarthips,  and  provided  for  their  endowment  by 
chasing  (for  the  sum  of  £320)  an  annuity  of  £18,  iasoing 
of  all  the  estates  belonging  to  the  coiporation  of  Norwidi. 

The  scholars  are  to  be  nominated  in  like  manner  with 
former,  out  of  the  schools'  of  Norwich,  Wymondham,  or  Ayl 
sham,  being  natifes  of  those  places.  To  these  scholars,  non 
five  in  number,  were  assigned  the  three  lower  dtambers 
the  east  side  of  the  quadrangle,  and  for  their  commons  weeUj 
I2d.  each. 

The  feUows  are  to  be  styled  Ncrtoieh  FeU&ws,  and  to  In 
elected  by  the  society  out  of  the  five  scholars  abore  mentioned 
within  two  months  after  a  vacancy.  Each  of  them  is  to  haen 
£6  per  annum  for  his  stipend,  with  chambers  on  the  eaat  side 
of  the  quadrangle. 

It  was  likewise  covenanted  and  agreed  at  the  same  timej, 
(the  society  guying  to  the  corporation  of  Norwich  a  bond  el 
£200  for  the  performance  of  the  covenant)  that  two  otiiei! 
fellowships,  to  be  called  the  ninth  and  tenth,  should  be  founded 
out  of  the  college  revenues,  with  the  same  stipend  of  £6  eadv 
per  annum;  and  that  four  of  the  fellows,  besides  those  of 
Norwich,  should  always  (if  possible)  be  Norfolk  men.  Hiet 
Norwich  fellows,  and  the  ninth  and  tenth,  are  to  instruct  the 
Norwich  scholars  freely,  and  on  that  connderation  to  have  tiie 
privilege  of  holding  prebends  with  their  feUowships. 

The  Archbishop  the  same  year,  provided  for  three  offter 
acholarsy  out  of  some  tenements  in  Westminster,  then  rented 
at  £8. 13».  4d.  These  were  to  be  called  Canterbury  sf^olars,  to  be 
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MmtnftM  by  the  dean  imd  cbapter  of  that  churdii  oat  of  their 
■bee  School,  and  to  be  such  tenants'  sons  in  Norfolk,  Saffolk, 
Md  Loncolndure,  as  they  are  obli|ped  to  support  there.  In 
akfimk  of  such,  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster  nomi- 
■Mifee  from  Westminster  scliool :  and  if  they  fail  to  do  so,  the 
Maniiir  and  fieliows  may  appoint  from  any  school  in  the  pro- 
irince  of  Canterbury.  These  scholarships  have  been  augmented 
!t»  £20  each  per  annum. 

Ste  iciolardkipg  moise  were  endowed  by  him,  in  the  same 
year,  with  an  annuity  of  £6. 13«.  4d,  payable  for  200  years  out 
ai  the  revenues  of  Eastbridge  Hospital  in  Canterbury.  This 
ftgrment  Ardibishop  Whitgift  subsequently  ordered  to  be  made 
fcrpetnal,  and  had  his  decision  ocmfinned  by  act  of  parliament 
in  1584.  To  the  Canterbury  and  £astbridge  sdiolars  three 
aete  of  rooms  are  appropriated  on  the  north  side  of  the  quad* 

1569.  John  Mere,  Esq.  M.  A.,  one  of  the  Esquire  Bedells, 
Jell  effects  (of  which  an  inrestment  was  made,)  and  directed 
thai  out  of  the  rmts,  one  scholar  of  the  county  of  Cambridge 
should  for  ever  be  maintained  as  the  other  scholars,  and  be 
called  ''  Mr  Meie's  scholar." 

1573.  Thestatutes,  by  which  the  society  had  been  goyemed 
far  apwavds  of  200  yean,  were  revised  by  Archbishop  Parker 
and  others,  and  formally  approved  and  subscribed  by  them  in 
Jaauaxy  1578. 

Though  the  Norwich  and  two  other  followships  had  been 
founded  four  years  preriouaiy,  yet  these  statutes  do  not  recognize 
them  as  foundation  fellowships^  but  ordain  that  the  college 
ahall  consist  of  a  master  (magister  sive  custos),  eight  feUows 
(socii  sive  scholares),  two  Bible-clerks  (bibliotiste),  and  six 
poor  seholais  (pauperes  scholastid),  besides  college*servants : 
'  but  that  the  number  of  fellows,  &c.,  may  be  increased  or  dimi* 
niabed  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  master  and  all  the  fel- 
lows, and  the  state  of  the  revenues  of  the  college. 

In  the  elecden  of  follows,  it  is  ordained  ^'Quod  magister 
et  aocii  qui  per  scrutinium  sodos  in  virtute  juramenti  eligant 
tinipliciter  meliores  non  habendo  respectum  ad  aliquem  aiFec- 
tioDiem  camalem,  nee  instantiam  sou  requisitionem  aliquorum. 
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aiit  procnntionemy  aed  quos  oognoYerint  ease  honestoi^ 
humiles,  padficos,  et  modestos^  graduatos,  aat  qui  in 
Uberalibafl  responderint,  diaputaTerint  et  dedamaTerint^ 
admodum  atatata  Academie  pro  eo  gradu  leqninmiy  et  qi 
proxima  determinatione  poat  eleeiionem  auam  actnaliter  pvooot 
dant    £t  qui  in  temporia  progreaaa  atadio  Theol<^;ie 
et  intendant" 

The  atatutea  alao  require  that  the  poor  acholara  be 
nioaif  ac  hoheatia  moribna  pnediti^  aofficienterque  in  giaamuH 
tica  inatructL" 

1674.  By  indenture  bearing  date  January  1  in  tfaia 
Archbiahop  Parker  appointed  a  aixth  acholar  to  be  elected 
aent  by  the  Corporation  of  Norwich  in  the  aame  manner  as  Ab 
other  acholara.  He  ia  to  live  in  the  aame  rooma  with  the  fillk 
Norwich  acholar^  and  hia  commona  are  to  be  paid  out  of  ihafc 
portion  of  the  money  given  for  the  increaae  thereof,  which  had 
not  been  dlatributed  by  reaaon  of  abaenoe* 

1677.    Sir  Nicholaa  Bacon,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  great  aealf 
formerly  a  member  of  the  College,  aa  '^  a  laating  testinumy  of  \ 
hia  regard  and  aflfection"  gave  an  annuity  of  £20  laaoing  ont  of ; 
lua  manora  of  Studdye  and  Bamingham  in  Norfolk,  for  founding 
aix  achokrriiipiB.    Theae  acholara  are  to  have  the  three  seta  of  I 
rooma  on  the  weat  aide  of  the  quadrangle,  and  to  be  allowed  ! 
It,  2d,  per  week  for  oommona,  with  other  adyantagea  <»f  barber,  | 
laundreaa,  &c.  They  are  to  be  nominated  by  the  heirs  male  of 
the  founder,  out  of  the  boya  at  Redgrave  School    If  the  scho- 
larahipa  be  not  regularly  filled  up,  the  master  and  fellows  aie 
to  dispoae  of  them  aa  they  pleaae. 

1680.  John  Parker,  £aq.  aon  of  Archbiahop  Parker, 
founded  (for  the  acoompliahment  of  hia  fotbera  will)  three 
scholarMp9  out  of  an  annuity  of  £10  from  hia  eatate  at  Lam* 
beth.  Chie  ia  nominated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  during  a  vacancy  of  the  aee,  by  the  master  and  feUo  wa,  who 
have  the  sole  choice  of  the  other  two.  The  firat  of  theae  la  to 
be  taken  out  of  Canterbury  school,  being  a  native  of  that  city ; 
the  aeoond  out  of  that  at  Aylaham,  being  bom  there,  and  the 
third  in  like  manner  from  Wymondham.  If  none  be  found 
qualified  in  the  achoola  whence  they  are  to  pome,  the  ] 
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1  fellows  are  to  choose  whom  they  will  oat  of  the  diooese  of 
rbary  or  Norwich. 

1695.   The  honourable  Roger  Manners,  third  son  of  Thomas 

rl  of  Rutland,  "out  of  the  singular  good  and  pioua  affection 

\ zeal  whidi  he  heartily  bare  to  the  College" gave  the  rectory 
f  East-Chinnock  in  Somenetshire,  for  the  maintenance  of  four 

>  scholars,  three  of  whom  were  to  be  allowed  IQd.  per  week 

ooHunons  during  their  residence,  and  to  be  chosen  by  the 
r  and  fellows  out  of  such  as  they  shall  in  their  consciences 
liiiink  fit  for  such  places,  both  in  monds  and  learning:  but  the 
^liarth,  called  a  sizar,  to  have  lOd.  per  week  for  lus  allowance, 
r  md  to  be  nominated  by  the  master  solely.    These  scholarships 
I  m»  now  all  of  the  same  yalue,  having  been  increased  to  £25  a 
jrear  each.    Two  are  given  annually,  after  the  College  exami- 
nation, to  two  junior  sophs,  and  are  tenable  for  two  years,  with 
may  other  sdiolarship  or  exhibition.    The  whole  value  is  for- 
feited lyy  any  scholar  for  that  year  in  which  he  resides  less  than 
twenty-six  weeks. 

1618.  Mrs  Alice  Gaston  of  Ipswich,  widow  of  Leonard 
CeaUm,  gent.,  for  the  fulfilling  of  his  intent  and  desire,  left  two 
annuities,  one  of  £12^  and  the  other  of  10  marks,  issuing  out 
of  divers  lands,  for  founding  three  ScMarMps;  persons  bearing 
ihe  names  of  Caston,  Clench,  Brownrig,  and  Amfield  to  be  pre- 
ferred ;  each  scholar  to  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  2a.  3)d.  per 
week. 

1634.  In  this  year,  according  to  Fuller,  there  were  main^ 
tained  in  this  College,  one  master,  12  fellows,  37  scholars^ 
with  other  students,  besides  officers  and  servants  of  the  foun^ 
datioii,  the  whole  number  being  126. 

1636.  Mr  John  Borage,  gent,  of  North  Barsham  in  Nor* 
folk,  left  by  will,  an  annuily  of  £6,  issuing  out  of  his  estates  in 
Norfolk,  for  a  eeholar  of  his  own  name  or  kindred,  and  in  de- 
finilt  of  such,  for  a  native  of  Norwich  or  Norfolk,  who  is  to 
hold  his  scholarship  till  he  becomes  fellow  or  M.A. 

1659.  Edward  Coleman,  Esq.  M.A.,  out  of  regard  for  the 
College,  left  by  will  an  annuity  of  £20,  for  four  scholars, 
two  firom  the  free  school  at  Norwich,  and  two  ft!om  that  at 
Wymondhami  each  to  receive  £6  per  annum  during  residenoe 
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till  they  become  B.A.    Bat  if  any  one  or  more  of  his 
(come  he  or  they  from  what  school  soerer)  be  fit  for 
and  abide  in  the  College,  the  whole  of  the  annuity  shall  be  pii 
to  him,  or  them,  equally,  till  the  degree  of  M.A.,  or  electioiL  I 
a  fellowship  in  any  College. 

1677*  Richard  Sterne,  D.D.  Archbishop  of  York,  sometimi 
fellow,  gave  an  annnal  rent  charge  of  £20  'ont  of  his 
in  Yorkshire,  fi>r  the  maintenance  of  two  Sdiolars,  natlTes  of  t 
city  of  York  or  town  of  Mansfield,  and  in  fisdlure  of  snch, 
least  of  that  diocese.  These  scholars  are  to  have  their  aBoi^ 
ance  by  eqnal  weekly  portions  during  residence,  at  the  rate  4 
j£10  per  annum  each,  and  are  not  to  be  absent,  even 
leave,  more  than  twenty  weeks  in  a  year;  the  profits  dmiiiq 
their  absence  are  to  go  to  the  College  stock. 

1603.  John  Spencer,  D.D.  formerly  master  of  the  Coll^ 
purchased  an  estate  for  £3600  at  Elmington,  of  which  ^ 
yearly  value  was  upwards  of  £200,  and  left  it  to  the  CoUegft^ 
He  ordered  that  £10  a  year  should  be  given  to  a  schohtt 
appointed  by  the  master,  and  the  rest  should  be  applied  ftr 
the  augmentation  of  the  mastership,  fellowships,  scholarships 
and  various  other  purposes*  This  scholarship  has  been  increasei 
to  £20  a  year,  and  another  of  the  same  value  (also  in  tfai 
gift  of  the  master)  has  been  recently  founded.  The  scholar 
upon  the  original  foundation  has  rooms  in  College  rent-free. 

1700.  Rev.  Samuel  Chapman,  M.A.,  formerly  fellow,  bnt 
ejected  for  nonconformity,  and  afterwards  rector  of  Thorpe, 
near  Norwich,  left  £150  to  be  laid  out  upon  freehold  lands  for 
ea^hUntians  to  two  poor  Scholars,  of  Is.  per  week  to  each,  and  a 
third  of  50s,  a  year,  called  the  Badtehr's  E^ibUion*  These  are 
to  be  called  Hebrew  Exhibitions. 

1715.  Archbishop  Tenison  left  a  legacy  of  £1000  to  be 
invested  in  lands,  the  profits  of  which  he  ordered  should  be 
applied  to  the  augmentation  of  scholarships,  viz.  40s.  apiece  to 
the  six  Norwich  scholars ;  20s.  to  each  of  the  six  from  Canter- 
bury;  and  20«.  to  each  of  the  six  from  Redgrave  school^  besides 
payments  to  the  master  and  fellows. 

1766.  Rev.  George  Sykes,  M.A.  of  the  CoU^je,  left  £1000 
sterling  to  be  invested^  that  the  profit  arising  from  thence  migbt 
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be  applied  to  the  maintenance  oifour  Scholars,  from  St  Paul's 
tehool,  and  afterwards  admitted  of  this  College.  They  are  to 
enjoy  these  scholarships  until  they  are  of  the  standing  of  Master 
ef  Arts^  unless^  after  taking  their  B.A.  degree^  they  shall  he 
completely  provided  for  hy  any  means. 

1770.  Matthias  Mawson,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Ely  and  formerly 
master  of  the  College,  gave  £6000  in  the  New  South  Sea 
Annuities,  to  accumulate,  until  it  should  amount  to  a  sum 
iufficient  to  purchase  an  estate  in  freehold  land,  of  the  clear 
value  of  £300  a  year,  to  found  twdve  Scholarships,  eight  of 
which  to  he  not  less  than  £20  each,  and  four  of  £30  each  per 
•Dnum,  to  he  unrestricted,  and  to  be  payable  weekly  according 
to  residence. 

In  consequence  of  the  improved  rental  of  the  estates,  they 
have  been  augmented  to  £30  and  £40  each  respectively  per 
annum.  Four  of  them  are  annually  given  to  such  fresh- 
men as  most  distinguish  themselves  at  the  College  examination, 
and  are  tenable  for  three  years.  These  scholars  may  hold 
other  scholarships  with  them,  and  may  be  removed  from  the 
smaller  to  the  larger  according  to  merit  shewn  at  the  annual 
examinations.  They  are  not  entitled  to  any  part  of  the  stipend 
imtil  they  have  resided  twenty-six  weeks,  within  the  year  com- 
mencing on  the  first  of  January :  their  allowance  is  to  be  paid 
for  that  tune,  and  for  as  many  more  weeks  as  they  shall  reside 
(ilhiess  excepted). 

He  also  gave  £3000  capital  stock  in  the  South  Sea  Annuities, 
to  accumulate  till  it  should  amount  to  a  sum  sufficient  to  defray 
the  charges  of  taking  down  and  rebuilding  the  same  College. 

1778.  John  Greene,  D.D.,  master  of  the  College,  and  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  bequeathed  to  the  College  the  lease  of  the  rectory 
<tf  Alfi>rd,  for  the  following  purposes : — 

1.  To  purchase  annually  a  piece  of  plafe  of  the  value  of 
£^  for  the  scholar  who  shall  take  the  degree  of  B.A.  with  the 
greatest  credit: 

2.  Likewise  a  piece  of  plate  of  the  same  value  for  the 
tmdergraduate  or  Bachelor  of  Arts  who  shall  make  and  speak 

I  the  best  declamation,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  master 
I  and  fellows: 

I  R2 

I 

i 
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8.    Likewise  a  piece  of  plate  of  the  same  valne,  to  be  jivci 
to  that  undergraduate  who  shall  pass  the  best  public 
tion  in  College. 

Bishop  Gteene  also  left  by  will,  £1000  stock  in  the  3  p«j 
cent.  Consols  to  the  corporation  of  deyerley,  and  ordered 
an  Exhibition  qf  £10  a  year  for  seven  years  should  be  paid  to 
student  from  Beverley  school  at  Corpus  Christi  College^  or 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.    The  exhibitioner  must  be 
son  of  a  freeman  of  Beverley,  and  must  have  been  educated 
the  school  there  for  at  the  least  three  years  preceding 
nomination.    During  a  vacancy  the  annuity  is  to  aocnmulai^ 
and  to  be  paid  in  full  to  the  student  next  appointed. 

1781.  Mr  John  Stock,  painter  and  stainer,  of  Hampstea^ 
left  to  the  College  £1000, 3  per  cent  Consols^  to  found  a  Schdbrf 
ship  for  a  student  from  St.  Paul's  school,  London.  He  must  be. 
the  best  at  the  public  examination,  and  be  recommended  by  the 
head  master  of  the  school,  and  by  the  master  and  wardens  ol 
the  Mercers'  company.  He  is  also  required  to  be  ''  betweett 
the  ages  of  18  and  20  years,  of  good  character  and  behaviour,^ 
bom  in  wedlock  of  protestant  parents,  and  standing  in  need  of 
the  exhibition,  also  free  from  lameness,  dea&iess,  defect  of 
sight  or  speech,  or  any  bodily  ailment"  The  present  value  of 
this  scholarship  is  £30  a  year.  The  accumulation  during  a 
vacancy  is  to  be  given  to  the  succeeding  scholar,  except  £15| 
which  sum  is  to  be  paid  to  the  College  upon  eoerp  vacancy. 

1854.  The  present  foimdation  consists  of  the  Master,  12 
Fellows,  and  8  Scholars.  Eight  of  the  fellowships  are  perfectly 
open,  and  the  fellows  are  chosen  from  those  scholars  or  students 
who  have  excelled  in  the  College  and  University  examinationsp 
t)ie  scholars  of  the  College  being  preferred.  The  other  four 
are  restricted  to  natives  of  Norwich  or  Norfolk.  All  the  felloiro 
are  required  to  be  in  Holy  Orders  within  three  years  from 
their  election,  and  to  proceed  regularly  to  the  degree  of  B.D. 
A  fellowship  is  vacated  by  marriage  or  the  possesion  of  a 
benefice  or  an  accession  of  property  equal  in  annual  value  to 
that  of  a  fellowship. 

The  Statutes  prescribe  that  the  master  shall  have  ten,  eadi 
fellow  in  priest's  orders  eight,  and  each  of  the  reat  six  marb 
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r  annnm,  as  their  respectiye  salaries  to  be  pud  half-yearly ; 
that  the  surplus^  if  any^  shall  be  divided  among  them  in 

i  same  proportion. 

By  an  arrangement  of  many  years'  standing,  the  sarplns 
Hue  18  now  divided  into  fourteen  shares,  of  which  the 
er  has  two,  and  each  fellow  one. 

The  annual  dividend  of  a  fellow  is  between  £220  and  £250 
\  year  in  addition  to  rooms  and  commons. 

Six  of  the  foundation  scholarships  (1548)  have  been  increased 
124,  to  10#.  6d,  per  week,  during  residence,  except  in  the 

:  Taeation.  The  other  two,  which  are  held  by  the  chapel- 
iderks,  and  are  of  the  same  weekly  value,  have  been  further 
pigmented  by  £10  x>er  annum  each.  All  the  allowances  are 
|fi>rfeited  by  any  of  these  eight  scholars  whose  residence  for  the 
year  is  less  than  twenty-six  weeks. 

The  most  valuable  scholarships  are  perfectly  open  to  com- 
petition,  and  are  generally  bestowed,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
of  residence,  upon  the  most  distinguished  students  at  the  annual 
College  examination.  The  other  scholarships  are  in  the  first 
instance,  appropriated ;  but  in  default  of  fit  ^candidates,  the 
College  exercises  the  right  of  awarding  them  to  any  other 
students,  who  may  be  judged  to  be  duly  qualified. 

Six  sizars,  two  every  year,  are  elected  after  examination,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  Michaelmas  Term,  and  enjoy  various 
emolnments.  They  have  an  allowance  for  commons,  and  may 
in  addition  to  a  scholarship  hold  one  or  more  exhibitions. 

The  office  of  sub-librarian,  value  £10  a  year,  is  in  the  gift 
of  the  master  and  fellows,  and  is  tenable  by  an  undergraduate 
or  resident  B.A.  ' 

Besides  the  scholarships  and  exhibitions,  other  prizes  are 
given  after  the  College  examination  to  the  most  distinguished 
students  of  each  year. 

Five  silver  cups,  value  five  guineas  each,  the  gift  of  Dr 
Greene,  are  awarded  annually :  viz.  ^ 

One  to  that  Bachelor  of  Arts  who  takes  his  degree  with  most 
credit:  one  to  that  junior  soph  or  freshman  who  makes  the 
best'  Latin  declamation :  and  three  to  those  undergraduates  who. 
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in  their  respective  years^  pass  the  best  examination  at 
division  of  the  Easter  Term. 

Books  also  are  given  to  the  second  and  third  men  of 
year,  if  considered  deserving  of  prizes :   and  to  those  soiior  s 
junior  sophs  who  excel  in  a  Voluntary  Classical  £: 
which  takes  place  early  in  the  Easter  Term. 

Prizes  of  money,  to  the  amount  of  jS  90,  are  given  to  tb 
senior  sophs  who  are  recommended  by  the  examiners  as 
iug  additional  reward :  and  a  prize  of  £5  to  the  stadent  v 
passes  the  best  examination  in  Hebrew. 

The  ecclesiastical  patronage  of  the  College  consutsof  dv 
Church  livings. 

The  average  net  annual  revenue  of  the  College  appliea 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  master  and  12  fellows  amounts 
about  £3650. 


1 


f  KING'S  COLLEGE. 

I  FOUNDED  1441,  A.D. 

F  ''  Tbe  Kyng's  College  of  owr  Lady  and  Seynt  Nicholas  in 
ElBmbrig^e"  was  foonded  and  mnnificently  endowed  by  King 
Henry  VI.  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  reign^  the  charter  of 
fte  College  bearing  that  date.  Two  years  before,  in  1441,  this 
|vince  had*  dedicated  a  College  to  St.  Nicholas,  for  a  rector  and 
IS  scholars,  which  was  merged  in  the  new  foundation. 

He  also  founded  and  endowed  ^'  The  Kyng's  College  of  owr 
iiftdye,  of  Eton  besyde  Windesore,"  and  decreed  that  scholars 
for  ever  should  be  supplied  from  thence,  to  fill  up  the  vacancies 
0B  they  should  occur  in  King's  College  in  Cambridge. 

The  Statutes  given  by  the  king  himself  for  the  government 
of  his  College,  declare  that  it  is  designed  '^ad  laudem,  gloriam, 
et  honorem  nominis  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  ac  gloriosis- 
fltmie  semper  virginis  Maris  Matris  ejus,  sustentationem  et 
exaltationem  Christiante  fidei,  ecclesis  sanctieprofectum,divini 
cultos  liberaliumque  artium,  scientiarum,  et  fiicultatum  aug- 
mentum."  They  also  declare  that  there  shall  be  a  provost 
and  seventy  poor  scholars*  (pauperes  scholares  clerici).  They 
also  prescribe,  ''quod  de  scholaribus  pnedictis  viri  vivacis 
ingenii  et  in  facultatibus  artium  Magistri  duo  in  jure  civili, 
6t  quatuor  in  jure  canonico,  duoque  in  sdentia  Medicine  studeant 
continue :  et  similiter  duo  in  scientia  Astrorum,  juxta  limita- 
tionem  Propositi  et  Decani  Theologis  studere  teneantur.  Reli- 


*  '*DoabUea,  Colleges  were  eMmosynaxyfoundatloiif,  but  their  sole  ol^ecC  wu 

nol  like  that  of  an  almshouse,  to  leliere  Indigenoe.    They  were  intended,  no 

doubt,  to  maint^n  schoUus  who  woe  poor;  and  in  an  age  when  learning  was 

Kgarded  as  ignoble  by  the  great,  and  when  nearly  all  but  the  great  were  poor, 

penoDs  wUUng  to  enter  the  University  as  students  eould  hardly  be  found,  except 

among  the  poor.    If,  in  modem  days  those  who  impart  or  seek  education  in  tb9 

Univerrities  are  not  hidigent,  it  must  not  be  thought,  therefore^  that  the  poor  have 

been  robbed  of  their  birthright    Bather  the  Universities,  among  other  agencies, 

bave  so  raised  the  condition  of  sodety,  and  mental  culUvaUon  is  now  so  differently 

I    leguded,  that  persons  intended  for  the  learned  professions  are  at  present  Ibund  only 

amoBg  the  comparatively  wealthy.    Such  persons,  if  elected  for  their  merit  to  Pel* 

I    lowihips  and  Scholarships,  would  most  faithfully  fiilfll  the  main  objects  of  founders, 

I    Vis.  the  promotion  of  religion  and  learning.  "'-JUport  qf  Oj^finrd  UniversUp  Com- 

mUskn,  pp.  39-40. 
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quus  vero  nnmenis  dictomm  aepiuagmta  Scholuiiuii 
Philosophiam  et  Theologlam  particulariter  ac  diligenter 
et  addiscat."  , 

Every  Rholnr  is  requized  on  oath  to  dedaie  ''  that  he 
not  accept,  nor  consent  to,  nor  obey,  nor  use  any  other 
&c.  than  those  ordained  for  the  College  by  BJng  Henry 
The  founder  a]so>  with  respect  to  the  subject  of  religion, 
thus  expressed  his  will  with  respect  to  his  scholan :  ''  Itsi 
atatuimus,  ordinamus,  et  volumus  quod  quilibet  scholaris 
admissione  sua  in  Collegium  nostrum  Regale  pnedietomy  pd 
annos  probationis,  juret  quod  non  fiivebit  opinionibns,  dammirt 
erroribus,  aut  heresibus  Joannis  Wycklyf e,  Reginald!  Peaoockt| 
neque  alicvgus  alterius  lueretici  quamdiu  vixerit  in  hoc  mund^i 
sub  pc^na  peijurii  et  expuMonb  ipso  fiicto." 

Also  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Statutes,  ''The  Royal  Founds 
has  expressly  forbidden  that  after  his  death  any  of  his  h^rs  m 
successors  on  the  throne  of  England,  or  the  Bishop  of  LLDColaif 
or  any  archbishop  or  Inshop,  shall  make  any  new  Statutes  fat 
his  College,  or  enact  anything  contrary  to  those  he  left,  M 
under  any  pretext  dispense  with  any  of  them;  and  he 
strictly  enjoins  the  members  of  his  College  not  to  accept  ot 
procure,  or  use  any  other  Statutes  than  those  which  should  be 
in  force  at  his  decease."  In  the  oath  of  the  schokrs  it  is 
declared  that  the  Statutes  are  to  be  interpreted  ^secundan 
planum,  literalem,  et  grammaticalem  intelleotum  ipsorum.' 

It  miQT  be  remarked  that  the  Reformati<Mi,  and  the  chaogei 
brought  about  by  three  centuries,  render  simply  impossible 
such  an  obedience  as  the  Statutes  prescribe.  In  snchcaaeB^ 
the  spirit  and  general  derign  of  the  founder  only  is  poasibie 
to  be  carried  out  in  practice,  and  what  relaxations  from 
the  Statutes  are  to  be  allowed,  must  of  necessity  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Visitor  of  the  College,  subject  howerer  to  thd 
law  of  the  land.  The  Statutes  of  King's  College  are  Yirtaally 
those  of  William  of  Wykeham,  which  he  had  framed  for  the 
rule  and  goTemment  of  his  foundation  entitled  New  College, 
in  Oxford,  and  presuppose  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  per- 
petuity of  their  observance  is  possible. 

The  civil  wars  of  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and 
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i  irloleiit  deftth  of  the  founder  liimself,  and  the  triumph  of  the 
I  of  Yoik^  kit  the  College  baildi&gs  unfinished.  Edward 
serioQBly  impoverished  the  College.  It  is  said  that  this 
aoe  applied  many  estates  and  rentB,  originally  designed'  for 
fs  Ck>llege>  to  the  Unirersity  of  Oxford!  One  of  these  in 
abridge,  to  which  Pythagoras'  School  appertains  (now  con- 
Inted  iato  a  bam),  belongs  to  Merton  College,  Oxford.  He 
pnn.  went  so  &r  as  to  dissolve  the  College.  Henry  VII.,  in 
i^liose  reign  the  College  petitioned  Parliament  on  account  of 
kB  Bbmitowd  resources,  contributed  to  the  completion  of  the 
pKterior  of  the  chapel.  The  interior  and  the  stained  glass 
prindowB  were  completed  by  Henry  VIIL  imder  the  direction 
ttf  Bishop  Foxe. 

1546.  The  annual  revenue  of  the  Collego  as  reported  by 
Ihe  CommiHioners  in  the  37th  year  of  King  Heniy  VI II.,  was 
^1010. 12«.  lli^. 

1786.  Dr  James  left  two  annual  pri2sesy  each  of  £6,  for  the 
Iwst  Latin  declamations. 

1797.  Rev.  William  Cooke,  D.D.  formerly  provost,  left 
€6  yearly  to  such  scholar  or  scholars,  as  shall  be  adjudged  to 
have  deserved  well  by  application  to  their  studies  and  general 
orderly  behaviour. 

1800.  Robert  G^ynn,  M.D.,  formerly  fellow  of  King's  Col- 
legOy  bequeathed  £20  yearly  to  be  equally  divided  between  two 
tchokurs,  who  have  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year  been 
most  distinguished  for  learning  and  regularity  of  conduct 
I>r  Glynn  distinguished  himself  by  a  poem  of  conriderable 
merit,  ''on  the  Day  of  Judgment,"  whidi  obtained  the  Seatonian 
Friae  in  1767. 

1809.  Jonathan  Davies,  D.D.,  Provost  of  Ston  College, 
left  an  exhibition  o^  £42  per  annum,  lor  a  scholar  of  King's 
C(41ege»  to  be  tenable  for  four  years.  The  app<»ntment  is  in 
the  Provost  of  Eton. 

1883.  Sir  G.  Craufurd,  Bart.  M.A.  formerly  fellow,  gave 
£600  to  the  College,  the  yearly  interest  of  which  is  divided  un- 
equally into  prizes  among  three  scholars  who  are  placed  highest 
b  the  first  class  at  the  examination  in  Divinity,  and  who 
have  deserred  well  in  oUier  respects. 
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1850.  George  Richards,  Esq.  M.A^  late  Fellow,  beqi 
to  the  College  the  annual  sum  of  £S0,  ^  of  which  sum 
pounds  shall  he  given  annually  in  his  third  year  to 
scholar  who  shall  haye  most  distinguished  himself  in  his 
College  and  Univeiidty  in  Divinity  and  the  Classics,  and 
pounds  also  annually  in  his  third  year  to  such  scholar 
shall  have  excelled  and  passed  the  best  examination  in  MatlM|i| 
matics,  particular  respect  being  had  in  both  cases  to  moal 
and  religious  conduct." 

1854.  The  Society  consists  of  the  Provost  and  aer&ai^- 
Fellows  and  Scholars ;  beside  a  chaplain,  clerks,  choristers,  k^ 

When  a  scholar  has  completed  lus  three  years  of  prohatica 
at  the  College,  he  is  either  elected  a  fellow,  or  he  must  quit 
the  College.  The  election  is  made  by  the  provost  and  the 
major  part  of  the  fellows  present  at  the  time  of  election. 

A  fellow  continues  to  hold  his  fellowship  during  life,  mh 
less  he  marries,  or  is  instituted  to  a  benefice,  or  voluntaiii^ 
resigns  his  fellowship,  or  is  expelled  from  the  College  for  rea- 
sons defined  in  the  Statutes. 

The  average  yearly  dividends  of  the  fellows  from  1845  to 
1851  have  been  for  1.    A  Senior  Fellow,  £270.  89.  3d. 

2.  An  M.A.  FeUow,  £175.  lit. 

3.  A  B.A.  FeUow,  £117.  5«. 

4.  An  Undergraduate  Fellow,  £7&  ISff.  51 
The  fellows  have  their  rooms  and  commons  firee,  besides 

a  weekly  allowance  from  the  butteries  when  in  residence. 
There  are  other  small  sums,  the  average  aggregate  amount 
is  about  £130,  which  is  divided  in  certain  proportions  amoiig 
the  fellows  present  at  the  College  sealings :  also  a  small  allow* 
ance,  averaging  £rom  £15  to  £20  is  distributed  to  the  retident 

\  members  in  lieu  of  feasts. 

The  scholars  come  off  to  the  foundation  of  King  s  from  tiie 

'  foundation  of  Eton  College,  and  from  none  other  by  Statatei 

They  are  elected  annually  at  Eton,  after  an  examination  by  the 
Provosts  of  the  two  Colleges  of  King's  and  Eton,  by  the  Yioe- 
Provost  and  Head  Master  of  Eton,  and  two  fellows  of  King's  of 
the  degree  of  M.A.,  who  are  appointed  for  the  purpose  at  the 
annual  meeting  at  King's,  for  the  election  of  officers. 
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P       The  election  of  scholars  of  Eton  to  supply  the  vacancies 

SKBcnrring  at  King's  College,  takes  place  at  Eton^  at  a  certain 

^fane  arranged  hy  the  two  provosts,  within  a  period  prescribed 

JIbar  the  Statutes.  The  electors  are  sworn  before  they  enter  upon 

Vie  duties  of  examination,  and  the  names  of  the  candidates 

^Idected,  are  placed  upon  two  indentures  in  the  order  in  which 

"ttftey  are  nominated,  and  elected  by  the  electors.    As  vacancies 

Mmcot  at  Kings  College,  they  are  supplied  within  a  month  at 

the  farthest  by  the  scholars  of  Eton,  who  come  off  in  the  order 

in  which  they  stand  in  the  indenture,  unless  by  death,  or  some 

legitimate  cause,  the  scholar  next  on  the  indenture  is  superseded 

CT  withdrawn  from  Eton. 

The  average  annual  dividend  of  a  scholar  from  1845  to  1851 
'was  £27.  4s.:  in  addition  to  rooms  and  commons  free,  and 
an  allowance  from  the  butteries  weekly  during  the  time  a 
adiolar  is  in  residence.  There  is  no  charge  made  to  the  scholars 
fi)r  tuition,  the  lecturers  receiving  their  stipends  from  the 
general  funds  of  the  College. 

There  are  two  examinations  of  the  scholars  every  year,  one 
at  the  beginning,  and  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  Easter  Term. 
The  CoUege  gives  £20  annually  for  prizes  of  books,  bear* 
ing  the  College  arms,  to  the  scholars  who  are  most  distinguished 
in  ClassiGS  and  Mathematics  at  the  College  examinations. 

There  are  two  prizes  of  £5  each  given  every  year  to  the  two 
hest  readers  of  the  lessons  in  chapel. 

The  College  gives  every  year  a  prize  of  £5  for  the  best 
translation  of  an  English  subject  into  Greek  Iambics. 

The  College  awards  from  its  funds  two  annual  prizes  of  £5 
each  for  the  two  best  English  Declamations. 

The  College  gives  annually  from  its  funds  a  piece  of  plate  to 
snch  commencing  Bachelor  of  Arts,  as  shall  have  most  dis- 
tinguished hiii&self  in  the  Mathematical  and  Classical  Tripos, 
provided  he  be  in  the  first  class  of  either  Tripos. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Patronage  of  the  College  consists  of  the 
lig^t  of  presentation  to  thirty-seven  Church  livings. 

The  gross  revenue  of  the  College,  as  returned  to  the  Com* 
mudoners  m  1851,  was  £25,703.  Bs,  2d.;  and  the  total  net 
levenue,  £22,729. 1«.  lOd. 
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QUEENS'  COLLEGE. 

FOUNDED  1448^  A.D.  BE-POUNDED  1566,  A.D. 

This  College  was  originally  founded  and  dedicated  to  9t 
Margaret  and  St  Bernard,  by  MARaARsr  of  Anjon,  Queen  Ox^ 
sort  of  Henry  VL,  the  mnn^oent  founder  of  King's  College,  by 
whom  was  granted,  at  the  Qoeen's  reqiiest^  the  Charter  of 
moorporation. 

*'  This  princess  was  the  most  accomplished  of  her  age,  bodk 
in  body  and  mind,  and  seemed  to  possess  those  qualities  whidft 
would  exactly  qualify  her  to  acquire  the  ascendancy  artr 
Henry,  and  to  supply  all  bis  defects  and  weaknesses.  She  was 
of  a  masculine,  courageous  spirit,  of  an  enterprising  temper, 
endowed  with  solidity  as  well  as  vivacity  of  tmderatanding/'— • 
Hume. 

On  the  15ih  April,  1448,  die  first  stone  of  this  College  was 
laid  by  Sir  John  Wenlocke,  Knight,  on  the  east  end  and  south 
side  of  the  chapel,  in  the  name  of  Queen  llliargaret,  who  caused 
this  inscription  to  be  engraven  upon  it :  ^'Erit  Domina  itottra 
regifUB  MargariUB  Domintis  in  rtfugium,  et  hpU  itte  in  signum." 

When  the  kingdom  was  rent  with  eivil  wars,  Queen  Mar- 
garet hasted  to  the  defence  of  her  husband,  and  while  her 
wisdom  directed  the  councils,  and  her  vigour  gave  eneigy  to 
the  Lancasterian  party,  the  work  of  this  College  was  inter- 
rupted. After  the  decisive  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  and  the  fell 
of  the  Lancasterian  party,  Margaret  became  a  prisoner,  and 
was  unable  to  proceed  with  her  intended  Foundation. 

After  the  accession  of  the  House  of  York,  Elkaiietb  Wn>« 
vi£LE,  Queen  oonsort  of  Edward  IV.,  became  the  Royal 
patroness  of  the  College. 

Jn  1465  she  promoted  the  completion  of  iSbo  buildmgs  of  Uie 
College,  and  obtained  for  it  many  privileges ;  and  gave  tiie 
Statutes  for  its  government  in  1475.  The  College  buildings 
were  much  promoted  by  the  benefactions,  and  more  by  Uie  pro- 
deuce  and  aseal,  of  Andrew  Dockett,  for  forty  years  the  first 
president  of  the  College,  having  formerly  been  principal  d 
St  Bernard's  HosteL 
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The  Stiitates  decree  that  the  College  shall  consist  of  a  Sape- 
xior,  who  shall  be  called  the  Prendent,  nineteen  Fellows,  and 
ci^ht  poor  Scholars,  two  Serritors  of  the  President,  and  certain 
iu'vants  of  the  College.  They  also  provide,  that  at  the  discre* 
iiiBi  of  the  president  and  major  part  of  thefeUows,  the  number 
c£  fellows  and  scholars  may  be  increased  or  diminished  acoord« 
f|i9  to  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  revenues  of  the  College. 
The  fellows  and  scholars  were  required  to  be  elected,  so  that^ 
CKcept  in  particular  cases,  not  more  than  one  fellow  and  one 
aeholar  of  the  same  county  could  exist  in  the  College  at  the 
Hune  time.  The  election  both  of  fellows  and  scholars  rests 
-with  the  president  and  the  major  part  of  the  fellows. 

1446.  King  Henry  VI.  appointed  four  fellows  by 
Charter. 

1459.  Richard  Andrews,  a  burgess  of  Cambridge^  Spicer, 
gaTe  St  Nicholas'  Hostel,  and  other  tenements  in  Cambridge 
mod  elsewhere,  to  found  one  ScholartiMp, 

1470.  The  Lady  Margery  Roos,  relict  of  S^ir  Henry  Wenir 
worth  (formerly  married  to  John,  Lord  Roos),  gave  lands  to 
the  CoUegB  for  founding  fellowships  for  the  five  senior  divines. 
She  died  in  1478»  and  was  buried  under  '^her  window  of 
St  Margaret  and  St  Bernard,"  onthe  north  side  of  the  College 
chapel. 

1470.  William  Sydaie,  M.D.,  of  Cambridge,  gave  a  house 
In  Cambridge  for  founding  one  Fellowship. 

1470.  John  Marke,  citizen  of  London,  gave  some  houses  in 
Southwark  for  founding  one  Fellowship. 

1470.  The  Lady  Alicia  Wyche,  relict  of  Sir  Hugh  Wyche, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1462  (Ibrmeriy  married  to  William 
Holte,  gentleman^  of  Lewes),  gave  a  benefaction  for  founding 
one  Fellowship. 

1471*  John  Otwar  gave  a  benefiiction  for  founding  one 
FeOawship,  but  not  being  sufficient,  it  was  annexed  to  Mr 
Barhy 'a  benefiiction. 

1473*  The  Lady  Joanna  Burgh,  widow  of  Sir  John  Buigh, 
KnWgft^e  to  the  Coll^;e  the  manor  of  St  Nicholas'  Court,  in 
the  Isle  of  Thaaet,  for  the  maintenance  of  one  Felhw  and  one 
Sdiolar. 
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1474.    John  Raven^  derk,  gave  a  beDe&ctton  fox  ^ 
chase  of  lands  to  found  one  Schohrghip.  j 

1477.  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloncester,  gave  an  estate  fax 
foundmg /mr  FeBowshipf.  Afterwards,  in  1485,  whenkjng  q£ 
EngUind,  at  the  request  of  his  queen,  he  granted  a  large 
to  he  disposed  of  for  purposes  to  he  limited  by  statata  t« 
be  given  by  him :  but  these  grants  were  resumed  by  kiii|t 
Henry  VII. 

1477.  John  Colynson,  archdeacon  of  Northampton,  jam 
bendary  of  Lincoln,  and  vicar  of  Over,  gave  900  marks  to  thp 
College  for  the  purchase  of  lands,  the  rental  of  which  to  k 
appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  oii«  Fettntf. 

1479.  John  Greene  gave  a  benefiiction  for  fousdiog  oM 
FeUow^ip, 

1481.  John  Alfiwy,  of  Ipswich,  gave  a  b»ie£EK!ti<m  t» 
found  one  FeUowMp. 

1491.  The  Lady  Joan  Ingaldesthorpe,  relict  of  Sir  Edmvni 
Ingaldesthorpe,  of  Burgh  Green,  in  Cambridgeshire,  auntaoi 
co-heiress  of  Edward  Tiptoft,  Earl  of  Worcester,  and  cousin  «f 
the  Lady  Roos,  gave  the  manor  of  Great  Eversden  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, to  found  one  Fellowship. 

1494  John  Drewell,  LL.D.,  clerk,  treasurer  of  St  Paul's, 
London,  gave  lands  in  Cambridgeshire  and  Huntingdon^ 
producing  then  £24  per  annum,  for  the  maintenance  of  ^ 
Fellows  and  one  Scholar,  The  scholar  is  required  to  be  of  th^ 
dioceee- of  Lincoln.  Dr  Drewell  died  in  1494,  and  his  remnitf 
were  interred  in  St  Botolph's  church,  Cambridge.    - 

1495.  John  Barby,  gentleman,  by  will  bequeathed  twelve 
houses  in  Southwark  to  maintain  a  Fellow  in  holy  orders,  but 
not  being  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  a  fellow  it  was 
annexed  to  Mr  Otwar's  benefaction. 

He  also  gave  a  salary  of  40s.  for  a  learned  man  to  tfd 
lectures  on  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

1503.  Hugh  Trotter,  D.D.,  Treasurer  of  York  cathedral, 
gave  a  benefaction  to  found  one  Fellowship  for  a  priest  of  tbe 
diocese  of  York.  He  required  that  his  fellow  should  prescb  s 
sermon  in  York  cathedral  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  regency  is 
Arts. 
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f     1504*    The  Ck>llege  founded  one  Fdlowship  out  of  the  oom- 
itaoii  stock. 

1528.  The  College  founded  fwir  SckolarsUps  out  of  the 
munon  stock. 

1563.  John  Stokes,  D.D.,  President  of  the  College,  gave 
Inds  to  found  fimr  Scholar  ships,  and  reseryed  a  preference  to 
latiTCS  of  Bedfordshire. 

157a  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  LL.D.,  fellow  of  the  College, 
FrinciiMil  Secretary  of  State  to  King  Edward  VI.  and  to  Queen 
Eliaiheth,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University,  founded 
tmo  SeholarMps,  xesernng  a  preference  to  his  own  relations, 
persons  of  his  name,  or  to  pupils  of  the  grammar-school  at 
8si&on  Walden,  after  that  to  persons  of  the  name  of  Alston, 
and  to  natiyes  of  Suffolk.  The  payment  arises  from  a  rent- 
diarge  on  an  estate  in  Northamptonshire. 

He  also  founded  a  Lectureship  on  Arithmetic,  and  another 
en  Geometry,  but  not  tenable  with  any  other  office  in  College. 
The  stipend  of  the  former  is  £3,  and  of  the  latter  £4  per 
amium,  arising  from  a  rent-charge. 

1578.  The  College  (?)  founded  one  ScholarMp  for  a  native 
of  Great  Wareley  in  Essex. 

1578.  Henry  Wiltshawe,  B.D.,  of  Storington  in  Essex, 
feUow  of  the  College,  founded  tivo  Scholarships. 

1607.  John  Stoddard,  citizen  and  grocer  of  London,  gave 
a  lentrchaige  on  the  Inn,  called  the  Swan-with-two-necks,  Lad- 
Itte,  London,  to  found  one  Scholarship, 

1618.  George  Mountaigne,  D.D.,  follow  of  the  College, 
Bishop  of  London,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  York,  founded  two 
Scholarshipsy  with  preference  to  natives  of  Bangor,  St  Asaph, 
St  David's,  or  Llandaff. 

1697.  John  Davenant,  D.D.,  president  of  the  College,  and 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  gave  a  rent-charge  at  East  Church,  Isle  of 
Sheppey,  to  found  two  Scholarships. 

1666.  William  Roberts,  D.D.,  fellow  of  the  College, 
Bishop  of  Bangor,  gave  a  benefoction  to  found  one  Sdwlarship, 

lfl74.  Thomas  Ckrke,  M.A.,  fellow  of  the  College,  and 
KNtor  of  Manningford-Abbots,  WUtshire,  gave  an  estate  for 
finuidingy&ur  Stholarshipsy  and  for  the  increase  of  the  College 
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Library^  and  for  a  stipend  to  the  librarian,  who  fo  to  be  on 
his  scholaiB.    One  of  these  Scholarships  is  in  the  appointsaeH 
of  the  president  of  the  (^dilege. 

1676.    Robert  Mapletoft,  D.D.,    student  of  the  Colkg 
afterwards  fellow  and  Master  of  Pembroke  Hall,  and  Dean 
My,  gaye  a  benefaction  to  found  ^100  Scholarships. 

He  also  augmented  by  £6  each  the  stipoids  of  the  oens 
who  moderates  at  the  Problems,  and  of  the  catechist 

The  Cateehist's  ofiice  was  created  in  1571,  and  changed 
1782  into  a  Lecture  on  the  Greek  Testament  or  Grotios. 

1600.  Thomas  Edwards,  LLJ).,  founded  a  WeUh  SehokaA 
ship. 

1691.    Thomas  Alston,  of  Assington,  Sufiblk,  pensioner  o| 
the  College,  gave  a  rent-charge  to  found  one  SthokurMpy  with 
preference  to  the  founder's  name,  and  to  natives  of  Sufiblk. 

1694.  David  Edwards,  gentleman,  founded  one  FeMowthip  by 
Letters  Patent,  but  without  providing  for  the  stipend.  It  i» 
unrestricted,  and  regarded  as  a  bye-fellowship,  and  maybe  held 
by  a  layman.  The  College  allows  rooms  and  commons  to  this 
fellow,  if  resident,  but  he  has  no  voice  in  the  affairs  of  th# 
College. 

1718.  Griffith  Lloyd,  Esq.,  gave  a  benefaction  to  found  one 
Scholarship  for  poor  Welshmen,  with  a  preference  to  Caermar* 
thenshire,  or  St  David's.  He  founded  also  one  Scholarth^  for  a 
Caermarthen  scholar. 

1717.  Henry  James,  D.D.,  president  of  the  College,  gave 
a  payment  out  of  an  exchequer  annuity,  which  would  expire 
in  1830,  to  found  .^r  Scholarehipe, 

1725  (?).  Ferdinando  Smithies,  B.D.,  gave  to  the  College 
a  bequest  of  Bank  Stock,  for  founding  three  Soholarehips  for 
Bachelors  of  Arts,  tenable  with  other  Scholarships. 

1747.  William  Sedgwick,  D.D.,  president  of  the  College^ 
left  estates,  for  several  uses,  out  of  which,  in  1774,  when  they 
came  to  the  College,  were  founded  tuio  Sch^rehipi,  restricted, 
one  to  Northamptonshire,  and  the  other  to  Buckingbamshire : 
the  sons  of  poor  clergymen  to  be  preferred.  These  scholar- 
ships are  in  the  appointment  of  the  president,  and  are  tenable 
with  other  scholarships.    The  value  of  each  of  these  adkolar- 
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ijlups  is  £15  a  ye9t,  and  capable  of  increase  to  £20,  but  sub- 
i^ct  also  to  diminution. 

[  1780.  Rev.  David  Hughes,  B.D.,  foimerly  fellow  and 
waoe-presidait  of  the  College^  left  by  will  £2400  Consolidated 
pBriiish  Annuities^  and  £317  in  money,  the  proceeds  of  wMdi 
y^ere  to  be  applied  chiefly  to  the  augmentation  of  the  College 
^vings,  and  for  instituting  the  following  Prizes : — 

1.  An  annual  prisae  of  ten  guineas  for  the  best  compos!* 
^n  in  Divinity  by  a  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  subject  is  required 
.to  be  from  the  New  Testament,  and  is  given  out  by  the  presi- 
^dent  in  January,  and  the  exercises  are  sent  in  not  later  than 
.the  following  tenth  day  of  April. 

2.  Two  annual  prizes  of  five  guineas  each,  one  for  the  best 
JEnglish  Essay,  and  the  otbter  for  die  best  Latin  Essay,  open  to 
all  undergraduates  who  are  not  questionists. 

^  Two  annual  prizes  of  five  guines  each,  for  the  best  pro- 
sclents  in  Classics,  Mathematics,  or  Moral  Philosophy. 

1824.  The  .schidarships,  many  of  them  being  from  small 
lent-charges,  and  inconsiderable  in  value,  were  consolidated  by 
the  president  and  fellows,  and  divided  into  twenty-six,  with 
augmentations  *from  the  College  Funds,  as  follows : 

Eight  Scholarships,  each  £25  per  annum. 


Three     . 

.  £10  . 

Six        .        , 

.   £15  . 

Three     . 

.    £13  . 

Three     . 

.   £10  . 

Two      . 

,   £9     .        . 

which  were  paid  weekly  according  to  residence. 

1840«  The  panshioners  of  St  Paul's,  Ball's  Pond,  Islington, 
in  testimony  of  their  respect  to  the  Rev.  John  Sandys,  M.A., 
of  Queens'  C^Uege^  the  incumbent  of  that  diurch,  founded  an 
ExhiHtion  at  Queens'  College,  to  be  called  Jlie  Sandys  Exhi- 
hUUnL  The  ^poinlment  of  the  exhibitioner  is  vested  in  Mr 
Sandys  for  his  metuone^  and  after  his  death,  in  the  church^ 
wardena  and  others  of  the  parish.  The  emolument  arises  from 
the  dividend  on  £352.  2«.  Qd*  Consols. 
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1842.  Rev.  ThonuM  Penny  White,  M.A.,  late  feBow,  g«v<| 
an  annual  prize  of  £30  for  a  commenciiig  BaeheloT  of  Axts  wki 
has  taken  the  highest  degree,  provided  his  iiarae  is  placed 
among  the  first  four  Wranglers^  or  the  first  four  in  the  Clasai 
Tripos. .  In  some  partioolar  casesy  the  aoeumnlatioiis  are  givei^ 
to  the  successful  candidate. 

1854.  There  are  19  Foundation  FeUowdups,  perfectly  open  | 
the  restrictions  were  removed  by  Letters  Flstent  of  Hear  Majes^j 
in  the  first  year  of  her  reign.  All  of  the  fiaUows  are  reqmxej 
to  be  in  Holy  Orders,  except  two,  who  most  proceed  to  the 
degree  of  M.D.,  or  LL.D.,  within  twelve  years  &om  M.  A.  The 
possession  of  property  to  the  amount  of  £120  per  aimnm,  or  a 
living  above  £10  in  the  King's  Books,  requires  the  resignation 
of  a  fellowship,  except  its  holder  be  vice-presidfiiit  or  one  ol 
the  five  senior  divines* 

The  average  income  of  a  non-resid^t  l^kyw,  according  t< 
the  Report  made  to  the  Commissioners  in  1851,  was  £145. 6».SdL 
a  resident  fellow  receives  in  addition  about  dO».  a  we^  during 
residence. 

The  schokoB  are  required  by  the  Statutes  to  be  '^ingenioei 
et  indigentes,  ac  honestb  moribus  prsediti,  sophistft  v^  saltern 
in  grammatica  suffidenter  instruct!." 

In  the  year  1887,.  the  scholarships  which  had  been  consoli- 
dated before,  were  again  consolidated  and  augmented  ia  vahie 
by  grants  from  the  gmeral  funds  of  the  College.  It  has  been 
agreed  by  the  president  and  fellows^  that  there  shall  be  at 
least  fifteen  Schoiarshipg  peifectly  uniestricted :-— two  of  £60, 
two  of  £40,  and  eleven  of  £15  each  per  annum^  and  tenable 
till  B.A.  It  has  been  further  agreed,  that  if  there  be  any 
students  deserving  of  scholarships,  besides  those  contemplated, 
they  shall  have  supernumerary  sdiolafsfaips ;  also  if  any  stu- 
dents appear  to  deserve  better  scholanhips  than  those  above 
mentioned,  their  scholarships  shall  be  increased. 

The  general  College  Examination  takes  place  at  the  dividon 
of  the  Easter  Term,  and  the  students  who  distinguish  them- 
selves at  this  Examination  are  elected  to  scholarships  at  the 
commencement  of  the  foUowing  Michaelmas  Term,  the  pay- 
ments however  to  the  scholars,  date  from  ^epree&Ung  Januaiy. 
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^Jfaere  is  also  an  Examination  of  the  senior  and  junior  sophs  at 

^  end  of  the  Michaelinas  Term. 

i     The  scholarBhips  on  the  foundation  are  disposed  of  in  the 

[JbQowing  manner: 

I      Fi^e  of  £15  each^  without  diminution,  are  given  annually 

to  freshmen^  and  are  tenable  for  three  years. 

Two  of  £40  each  are  given  to  junior  sophs,  if  deserving, 
«Dd  tenable  for  two  years. 

\      Two  of  £50  each  are  given  to  senior  sophs,  if  deserving, 
lind  tellable  for  one  year. 

The  scholarships  founded  by  Dr  Sedgwick  and  Mr  Clark 
fciemain  as  before. 

The  College  nsnally  admits  two  si2sam  every  year,  who  are 
I  chosen  by  examination. 

There  are  two  Chapel-clerkships,  the  holda*s  of  which  have 
rooms  and  commons  free.  They  are  given  to  the  most  deserv- 
ii^fflzan. 

A  ben^Mtion  of  £75  a  year,  left  to  aanst  poor  scholars,  is 
distributed  at  the  discretion  of  the  piresident. 

Besides  the  scholarships.  Frizes  of  Books  are  given  to  the 
most  distinguished  students  at  the  College  Examinations.  The 
greatest  proficients  in  McUhematics  of  the  senior  and  junior 
•ophs,  receive  prizes  of  books  to  the  value  of  ten  guineas,  and 
freshmen  most  distinguished  in  Clamcs  and  MathemoHcf, 
receive  prizes  of  books  to  the  value  of  six  guineas.  A  prize 
of  books  to  the  amount  of  three  guineas  is  also  given  to  that 
^ondergradnate  who  passes  the  best  examination  in  a  specified 
Buliject  of  theology  or  moral  philosophy. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Patronage  of  the  College  oomdsts  of  the 
light  of  presentatiim  to  eleven  Church  livings. 

The  total  gross  revenue  of  the  College  in  1851  amounted  to 
£^U7.  Off.  lid,  and  the  total  net  income  to  £4244.  4».  9M 
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ST  CATHARINE'S  HALL. 

FOUNDED  1473^  A.D. 


Thb  College  or  Hall  of  St  Catharine  the  Virgin  and  Mar- 
tyr^ was  founded  and  endowed  hy  Robert  Woodlarke,  D.D^ 
Provost  of  King  8  College^  and  Chancellor  of  the  Uniyer^ty,  i 
for  which  purpose  he  obtained  a  charter  in  the  15th  year  of 
King  Edward  IV. 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  given  by  the  Charter,  the  founder  { 
set  forth  a  code  of  Statutes  for  the  government  of  the  Coll^je, 
and  the  College  was  ruled  by  those  Statutes  until  the  year 
.1549>  when  they  were  revised  by  ComndssioneiB  appointed  by 
King  Edward  the  Sixth.  The  Statutes  so  revised  are  those  by 
which  the  College  is  now  governed. 

The  founder^  in  the  opening  of  the  Statutes  which  he  gave 
for  the  government  of  the  College,  declares  the  object  of  lus 
foimdation  to  be  ''ad  laudem,  gloriam,  tet  honorem  Domini 
nostri  Jesu  Christi,  ecclesis  suie  utilitatem*  sacro-sancti  verU 
Dei  administrationem^  ad  sacrse  Theologie^  phUoaophie,  c«te- 
rarumque  artium  cognitionem  amplificandam  in  Universitate 
Cantabrigiffi," 

The  Charter  was  granted  for  a  Master  and  three  Fellows ; 
the  present  Statutes,  however,  ordain  that  there  shall  be  a 
Master  and  six  Fellows,  more  or  less^  according  to  the  reve- 
nues of  the  College. 

A  Bible-clerk  (qui  Bibliotista  sive  Biblicus  vocetur)  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Statutes,  but  no  provision  is  made  for  his  main- 
tenance or  education. 

1506.  A  Bible-clerkship  was  founded  by  Mr  Nelson.  This 
scholar  was  to  be  nominated  by  the  founder,  from  time  to 
time  during  his  life,  and  after  his  death  to  be  elected  by  the 
master  and  fellows.  The  election  is  to  be  made  of  some  per- 
son born  in  Londesdale,  or  in  one  of  the  counties  of  Lancaster, 
York,  or  Westmoreland,  if  such  a  person  can  be  found  in  the 
University  who  can  read  elegantly,  and  has  some  knowledge  of 
singing.  He  is  to  continue  to  hold  his  office  till  he  be  admitted 
to  priests'  orders,  or  take  Uie  degree  of  M.A.     The  person 
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"vrlio  holds  the  office  of  Chapel-clerk  receives  an  annual  stipend 
mX  £1.  14tf.  8(2.9  with  roooxs  rent-free.  The  duties  appointed  by" 
die  founder  of  the  Bible-clerkship  having  been  discontinued  ; 
tlie  lessons  in  Chapel  are  now  read  in  the  daily  services  by  all 
-file  undergraduates  in  order. 

1546.    The  annual  revenue  of  the  College,  as  reported  by 
4iie  Commissioners  in  the  d7th  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry 
VIII.  was  £65. 18«.  6rf. 

1610.  Mrs  Rosamond  Payne  left  an  annual  stipend  of 
1^  marks  each,  for  the  maintenance  of  two  scholars.  The 
nrhole  stipend,  ^6. 13«.  4^.,  is  now  paid  to  one  scholar,  who 
is  allowed  to  hold  other  small  scholarships  to  the  amount  of 
je21  in  ali 

1613.  Sir  John  Claypoole  founded  Udq  Seholarahips,  the 
scholars  to  be  nominated  by  himself  during  his  hfe,  provided 
that  the  scholars  so  nominated  shall  be  found  by  the  master 
and  fellows  fit  and  capable.  The  scholars  iwere  to  receive  each 
one  half  of  £5.  Qs.  M.  yearly,  out  of  the  rent  of  certain  cham- 
bers In  the  College,  commonly  called  the  New  Building,  if  the 
chambers  produce  so  much  rent 

The  whole  stipend  of  £5.  6«.  ^d,  is  now  paid  to  one  scholar, 
who  is  allowed  also  to  receive  the  stipends  of  other  small  scho-* 
laiships  to  the  amount  of  £21  a  year  in  alL 

1626.  John  Gostlyn,  M.D.  and  Master  of  GonvOle  and 
Caitts  College,  gave  the  Bull  Inn,  in  Cambridge,  with  divers 
lands  and  tenements  thereunto  belonging,  towards  the  mainte-! 
nance  of  six  poor  scholars  and  for  other  uses,  and  ordered  that 
each  should  receive  £4  yearly  for  ever.  The  number  of  scho- 
lars has  been  reduced  to  two,  and  the  annual  stipend  of  £12  is 
now  paid  to  each  of  them.  He  ordered  also  a  sermon  to  be 
preached  on  21  Oct.  and  that  each  of  his  scholars  attending 
the  annual  commemoration  of  the  founder  shall  receive  2s» 

1627.  Mrs  Stafford  gave  a  benefaction  for  "  four  poor  scho* 
lars  of  St  Catharine's  Hall,  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
that  shall  study  divinity,  and  carry  themselves  soberly  and 
religiously.''  Each  of  the  scholars  was  to  receive  £5  a  year, 
and  if  resident,  to  retain  his  scholarship  till  M.A.  The  whole 
stipend  of  £20  is  now  paid  to  one  scholar. 
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1690.    The  Lady  Ann  Cocket  gave  a  stipend  of  ^& 
to  be  paid  to  a  Scholar.    This  stipend  is  now  paid  amraally 
a  scholar  who  is  allowed  to  receiye  the  stipends  of  other 
scholarships  also,  to  the  amount  of  £21  a  year  in  alL 

1681.  Thomas  Hobbs^  Esq.  left  property  in  cottages 
lands,  the  rents  of  which,  after  tibe  deduction  of  certain  payw' 
ments  directed  to  be  made,  are  tt8si^;ned  for  and  towards  tfatf^ 
maintenance  of  two  or  three  '^honest,  h(^>eful,  poor  scholarly 
students  in  the  University  of  Cambiic^,  namely,  m  Calhanne 
Hall  and  Emmanuel  College,  or  one  of  them,  being  also  of 
sober  and  Christian  conversation."  The  sons  of  godly  poor 
ministers,  faithftil  to  the  work  of  the  Lord,  are  to  be  especially 
respected  before  others,  and  a  priority  in  respect  of  election  is 
to  be  had  to  Catharine  Hall. 

The  scholars  are  allowed  to  hold  these  scholan^ps  tin  B.  A. 

An  annual  stipend  of  £4  is  paid  to  Emmanuel  Cdlege,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  rents,  after  the  other  payments  made,  is 
divided  among  two  or  more  scholars.    The  sums  paid  to  four  i 
scholars  in  I860  amounted  to  £40. 

1633.    Lady  Catharine  Bamardiston  gave  a  bcaiefitction  of  : 
£400  to  purchase  land  after  her  decease  for  founding  three 
Schohrihipe. 

The  scholars  are  required  to  be  such,  that  their  parents  are  i 
not  well  able  to  bring  them  up  and  to  maintain  them  in  the 
University,  and  that  their  sufficiency  in  learning  and  hdnest 
condition  of  life  and  conversation  i^iall  be  approved  and  allowed  I 
by  the  master  and  fellows.  *  I 

There  is  a  preference  reserved,  first,  for  persons  ci  the 
kindred  of  the  foundress ;  next,  for  a  native  of  the  parkh  of 
Witham,  in  Essex,  for  one  scholarship,  and  for  students  from 
Christ's  Hospital  for  the  other  two  scholarships. 

Again,  preference  is  to  be  given  in  the  elections  for  all  the 
scholarships,  to  persons  of  the  name  or  kindred  of  Sir  Thomas 
Bamardiston,  the  husband  of  the  foundress  ;  provided,  that  in  all 
these  cases  the  persons  to  be  elected  shall  be  members  of  the 
College,  and  properly  qualified  as  regards  poverty  of  estate, 
sufficiency  of  learning,  and  lionesty  of  life  and  conversation.  In 
default  of  all  such  persons,  the  master  and  fellows  are  directed 
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|»  chooee  such  members  of  the  College  aa  they  ahall  out  of 
beir  religious  care  think  most  fit»  both  for  their  learning  and 
banest  conversation. 

The  lands  purchased  by  the  executors  of  the  foundress,  and 
IWATeyed  to  the  College,  having  been  sold  in  1801  for  the  re- 
fteaiption  of  the  Lind-tax  charged  upon  other  College  property, 
well  of  the  three  scholars  now  receives  a  clear  annual  stipend 
af  ^'20. 14».  4d. 

1635.  Dr  Fuller,  in  his  History  of  Cambridge,  states  that 
•t  this  College  were  maintained  one  master,  six  fellows,  with 
•U  the  students,  above  one  hundred. 

1637.  Richard  Sibbes,  D.D.,  Master  of  the  College,  left  an 
ytiiiAl  stipend  of  £4  for  a  Scholar^  called  the  Master's  sizar. 

1646.  William  Spurstow,  founded  one  S^tolarthip,  with 
a  stipend  of  £5  a  year.  It  is  tenable  till  the  scholar  is  of 
standing  £or  the  degree  of  B.A.  and  he  is  allowed  to  receive 
also  the  stipends  of  other  small  acholaishipsA  to  the  amount  of 
£21  a  year  in  all. 

1661.  Robert  Skeme,  Esq.,  bequeathed  certain  lands  for 
founding  four  ScholiirshijpB,  and  the  executors  are  directed  in 
his  will,  to  lay  out  so  much  money  from  his  personal  estate 
for  the  purchase  of  lands  of  inheritance  for  ever,  as  shall  main- 
tain other  four  scholars. 

The  clear  income  of  the  whole  estate  is  now  divided  equally 
among  the  eight  sdiolars.  The  stipend  of  each  scholar  in  1850 
was£l& 

1674.  John  Cartwright,  Esq.  gave  a  bene£EU^on  to  secure 
the  payment  of  £12  a  year,  to  found  one,  tu)o,  or  three  Scholar^ 
ships,  and  vested  the  appointment  in  his  heirs.  The  payment 
to  each  scholar  yearly  was  to  be  £12,  £6,  or  £4,  according  to 
the  number  of  scholars,  and  each  scholar  was  to  receive  the 
payment  £>r  8  years,  if  he  so  long  continue  a  member  of  the 
College,  and  behave  himself  soberly,  and  submit  to  the  orders 
of  the  College. 

No  appointment  of  a  scholar  having  been  made  by  Mr  Cart- 
wright's  heirs  for  many  years,  the  College  has.  paid  the  sum 
of  £12  to  a  scholar  elected  at  the  same  time  with  the  other 
scholBRL 
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1691.    Rer.  Samuel  Fnmkknd,  master  of  the 
school  at  Coventry,  left  by  will,  certain  property  for  the 
tenanoe  of  one  Fdiow  at  St  Catharine's  Hall,  to  be  sent 
the  free  grammar-school  at  Coventry.    It  is  directed  In 
will,  that  the  person  who  holds  this  benelftction  shall  be 
''  the  Frankland  Fellow,"  and  that  the  nomination  and 
shall  be  in  the  master  and  fellofi's  of  the  said  Hall^  so  that 
should  have  a  careful  regard  to  the  recommendation  of 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  Coventry^  who  are  the  trustees  of  the 
school.  -I 

Mr  Frankland  also  founded  one  Sehoiarihip  for  a  scholstf' 
from  the  grammar-school  at  Tarn  worth ;  the  nomination  and 
election  to  which  b  to  be  with  the  master  and  fellows,  j^ 
still  so  as  they  have  a  good  regard  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
minister  and  schoolmaster  of  Tarn  worth.  The  scholar  has 
rooms  rent-free.  In  default  of  duly  qualified  candidates  from 
Tamworth  school,  the  election  is  made  from  persons  educated 
at  other  schools. 

The  clear  annual  income  derived  from  Mr  FranMand's 
estate  is  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  whereof  two  are  paid  to 
his  fellow  and  one  to  his  scholar.  The  fellow  has  also  rooms 
rent-free. 

When  an  appeal  was  made  to- the  Lord  Chancellor,  as 
Visitor,  in  1831,  it  was  ordered  that  a  candidate  presenting 
himself  from  the  free  grammar-school  of  Coventry  could  not 
claim  election,  unless  he  gave  satisfactory  proof  upon  examine- 
iion  that  he  was  duly  qualified  in  learning.  In  de&ult  of  duly 
qualified  candidates  from  the  Coventry  school,  the  practice  has 
been  to  elect  persons  who  have  been  educated  in  other  schools. 

An  augmentation  of  20  marks  yearly  to  the  stipend  of  the 
Frankland  fellow  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Matthew  Scrivener, 
vicar  of  Haslingfield,  but  subject  to  ciertain  concUtions. 

1695.  The  Rev.  Moses  Holway,  of  Mlchaelstow  in  Cornwall, 
gave  a  benefaction  to  found  one  Fellowship^  to  be  called  ''the 
Conduct  fellowship.** 

At  the  time  this  fellowship  was  foimded,  the  master  and 
fellows  contributed  to  the  purpose  from  the  funds  of  the  College. 
It  was  at  the  same  time  agreed,  that  the  Conduct  fellow  should 
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iways  ^'have  the  adrantage  of  keeping  the  library  of  the 
iftllege/' 

^  This  fellow  is  to  be  elected  out  of  the  fittest  and  best  quali- 
l^d  persons  in  the  College ;  but  the  persons  related  in  consan* 
ipBinity  to  Mr  Holway>  then  in  the  College,  and  according  to 
|ke  nearness  of  such  relation^  (if  any  such  there  shall  at  such 
limes  of  election  be)  to^  be  always  preferred.  In  default  of  such 
plations,  then  <he- election  shall  be  of  one  of  his  scholars. 

The  stipend  of  the  Conduct  fellow  is  fixed  at  £26  a  year, 
an  additional  salary  is  now  paid  by  the  College,  together  with 
the  stipend  of  the  librarian.    He  has  also  rooms  rent-free. 

In  default  of  Hie  relations  of  Mr  Holway,  or  scholars  from 
£tony  or  Merchant  Tailors'  School,  persons  not  having  such 
%ualifications  have  been  elected  to  perform  the  duties  and 
leceive  the  stipend  of  the  Conduct  fellow. 

Mr  Holway  also  founded  twa  Sehoktrships,  with  a  fixed  sti- 
pend for  each  scholar  of  £6  per  annum. 

There  is  here  also  a  preference  in  favour  of  the  kindred  of 
Mr  Holway,  the  founder,  and  the  scholars  are  to  be  taken  from 
Eton  College,  and  Merchant  TaOors'  School,  in  London.  They 
ue  required  to  be  elected  out  of  the  fittest  and  best  qualified 
penons  in  the  College. 

1743*  Mrs  Mary  Ramsden,  of  Norton  in  Yorkshire,  left 
estates  in  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  for  the  maintenance  of 
m  FeSaws  at  St  Catharine's  Hall,  to  be  called  the  Skeme  Fellows. 
These  fellowships  are  not  restricted  to  persons  who  have 
been  scholars  of  the  College ;  and  of  the  candidates,  in  case  of 
vacancies,  the  best  qualified  men  bom  in  the  county  of  York 
are  to  be  preferred,  and  principally  those  who,  being  Yorkshire- 
men,  have  been  educated  at  the  grammar-school  of  Fockerby, 
in  the  parish  of  Adlingfleet,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  ; 
provided  that  those  who  claim  a  preference  upon  account  of 
tbis  school,  bring  a  certificate  duly  attested  that  they  have  been 
^wid  fide  educated  there,  for  full  three  years  at  least  in  some 
part  of  the  time  of  their  education ;  and  provided  also  they  be 
daly  qualified  in  learning  and  morals.  Preference  is  given  in 
^e  next  place  to  natives  of  the  county  of  Lincoln ;  and  in 
de&ult  of  candidates  fitly  qualified  from  either  of  these  coun- 
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ties,  the  election  is  to  be  open,  and  penona  bom  ki  any  coanty  '\ 
of  England  or  Wales  may  be  elected. 

It  18  further  diracted  by  the  roles  and  orders  of  the  founda- 
tion, that  candidates  may  be  persons  of  the  degree  of  B.A.,  LL.B^ 
M.B.9  or  M.A.,  who  have  proceeded  regularly  to  their  degrees  ift' 
Cambridge,  and  are  nnder  the  age  'of  24  years,  and  ha;ve  no^ 
property  of  the  dear  yalne  of  £60  a  year.  The  election  of  can- 
didates  is  made  by  the  master  and  fellows;  and  the  persons 
elected  are  to  be  sndi  as  shall  appear  npon  examination  tx>  be 
the  best  learned,  being  also  approved  fat  sonnd  rel^on,  piety, 
virtue,  peaoeablediqMMttion,  and  good  life  and  conver88ti<m.  By* 
a  decree  of  the  dmH  of  ChanceFy,  dated  Dec.  16th,  1845,  can- 
didates for  these  fellowships  may  be  elected  whose  age  does  not 
exceed  28  years.  If  any  of  the  fellows  many,  or  accept  any 
living  or  ecclesiastical  preferment  of  any  value  whatever,  above 
twenty  miles  from  Cambridge,  his  fellow^^p  is  to  be  declared 
vacant. 

The  dear  annual  allowance  to  each  fellow  who  resides  not 
less  than  six  calendar  months  in  the  year  is  £62,  If  he  does 
not  reside  so  long,  he  receives  the  full  stipend  of  £l  per  week 
for  every  week  of  actual  residence,  and  8r.  4tl»  for  every  week 
in  which  he  is  absent.  Jn  addition  to  the  stipend  fixed  by  the 
rules  and  orders  of  the  Foundation,  every  fellow  is  allowed,  oot 
of  the  surplus  income  of  the  estates,  a  further  stipoid,  paid 
without  any  deduction  made  for  non-residenoe.  The  Mk>w8 
have  rooms  in  College  rent-fxte,  and  every  non-resident  fellow 
is  allowed  a  sum  for  the  rent  of  his  rooms,  when  they  are  ooea- 

\  pied  by  some  other  person. 

j  Mrs  Romsden  also  founded  ten  Sehokarsh^Sy  called  ''the 

Skeme  Scholarships."  The  same  preferences  are  to  be  ^ven  lo 
the  election  of  schdars  as  in  the  deetion  of  feUows  on  this 
foundation.  These  schdarships  are  tenable  fbr  seven  years,  and 
the  scholars  are  required  to  tdce  the  degrees  of  B.A.,  LL.B.  or 
M.B.  when  of  suffident  standing.  The  stipend  of  each  scholar 
is  £15  a  year,  with  rooms  rent-free,  subject  however  to  a  deduc- 
tion of  5«.  for  every  week  of  absence,  in  case  the  scholar,  if  an 
undergraduate,  shall  not  have  redded  the  whole  of  ev»y  term, 
or,  if  a  Bachelor  of  Arts,  the  major  part  of  every  term  in  the 
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jwr.  In  addition  to  the  stipend  fixed  by  ''the  Rules  and 
Orders,"  eyexy  schokr  is  allowed  out  of  the  surplus  income  of 
the  estate^  an  annual  payment  of  £20,  subject  to  the  deduction 
sf  6«.  &2.  a  week 'for  absence  from  College^  to  be  calculated  the 
lune  way  as  the  5«.  a  week  from  the  original  stipend ;  but 
sndergniduate  scholars  who  reside  the  major  part  of  eyery 
tenn  in  the  year  are  allowed  their  full  stipends  without  any 
deduetion,  in  the  quarter  from  Midsummer  to  Michaehna& 

1758.  Thomas  l^erlodc,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  London,  and 
formerly  Master  of  the  College,  bequeathed  certain  lands  to 
Uie  master  and  fellows,  upon  trust,  to  pay  and  apply  the  clear 
wnta  and  profits  thereof  (excepting  timber)  as  an  addition  to 
Mie  schcdaiBhip  usually  given  to  the  master's  sisar.  The  sizar 
18  appointed  by  the  master,  and  holds  the  office  till  he  is  of 
>tandin^for  the  degree  of  fiJL 

Bishop  Sheriodc  founded  the  office  of  Librarian,  and  en* 
dowed  it  with  a  fixed  stipend  of  £20  a  year,  and  rooms  r^it- 
tee. 

1860.  A  XHvmity  Piiae,  caUed  *Uhe  Carrie  Prize,"  has 
litely  been  instituted,  by  a  fund  subscribed  by  several  members 
of  the  College,  foarmerly  pupils  of  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Corrie,  J>.1>., 
late  tutor.  The  amount  of  the  fund  has  been  invested  in 
£166.  Of.  4d  3  per  ceni  Consols. 

1854.  The  present  Sodety  consists  of  the  Master,  6  Founda- 
tion Fellows,  besides  8  Bye-fellows  and  Soholars. 

It  is  directed  in  the  Statutes,  that  the  election  of  a  fellow 
ftball  be  made  by  the  votes  of  the  master  and  the  mi^or  part 
of  the  fellows ;  or  by  the  votes  of  the  master  and  of  half  the 
Bomber  of  fellows,  if  the  votes  of  the  fellows  should  be  divided 
into  two  equal  numben. 

The  person  elected  fellow  is  required  to  be  a  native  of  Eng- 
Widy  and  a  Master  or  Bachelor  of  Arts.  There  must  not  be 
Boors  than  two  fellows  at  any  time  natives  of  one  and  the  same 
eounty,  and  among  persons  so  qualified,  those  are.  to  be  chosen 
who  are  most  distinguished  for  learaing^  knowledge,  and  good 
behaviour. 

No  fellow  is  to  be  permitted  to  take  a  degree  in  any  faculty 
tteept  Arts  or  Divinity. 
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Three  of  the  whole  nuinher  of  fellows  must  be  in  Holy 
Orders,  viz.,  two  in  Priests'  Orders  and  one  in  Deacons*,  and^j 
whenever  a  vacancy  oocurs  by  the  cession  of  one  of  the  fellows 
in  orders,  the  senior  fellow,  who  is  not  in  8<ich  orders,  mnsl^ 
take  them  in  the  course  of  one  year,  (nnless  a  junior  does  so  el^ 
his  own  accord)  or  he  vacates  his  fellowship.  A  fellow  is  to  be; 
removed  from  his  fellowship  if  he  be  convicted  before  ib0 
master  and  fellows  by  the  evidence  of  competent  witnesses,  or 
by  his  own  confession,  of  any  of  the  crimes  of  heresy,  simony, 
peijury,  theft,  adultery,  incest,  violent  assault  on  tiie  mast^ 
or  a  feUow,  or  of  any  other  great  crime;  or  if  he  shall  hav^ 
engaged  in  any  unlawful  contract  or  conspiracy,  against  thai 
interests  of  the  College,  or  have  aided  and  abetted  any  suck  i 
attempts. 

A  fellow  is  required  to  vacate  his  fellowship  if  he  be  absent 
from  College  more  than  60  days  without  good  and  lawful  cause 
to  be  approved  by  the  master:  also  if  he  comes  into  possesasiw ! 
of  any  patrimony,  inheritance,  or  real  property  of  greats 
value  than  10  marks  a  year  on  the  average ;  or  if  he  obtains  | 
any  ecclesiastical  benefice  which  requires  residence,  or  not 
requiring  residence,  is  worth  more  than  10  marks  a  year  on  the 
average. 

Each  of  the  fellows  is  allowed  £6  yearly  to  be  paid  in  four 
quarterly  sums,  with  rooms  in  College.  There  is  an  additional 
stipend  of  13^.  4d,  paid  to  each  fellow  on  account  of  Commemo- 
rations. 

Each  fellow  also  receives  a  yearly  dividend  from  the  net 
amount  of  the  rents  of  certain  estates  called  '^  Fellowship 
estates,"  being  a  sixth  part  of  the  residue  of  that  amount  after 
deducting  the  dividend  paid  to  the  master. 

The  scholarships  are  in  general  given  to  those  students  who 
are  chiefly  distinguished  at  the  annual  College  Examination, 
regard  being  also  had  to  character  and  conduct,  and  to  the 
pecuniary  circumstances  of  the  students. 

Besides  the  scholarships,  prizes  of  books  are  awarded  to  the 
best  proficients  in  Classics  and  Mathematics  at  the  annual  Col- 
lege £xaminaition. 

Two  prizes  of  £3  each  in  books  are  given  to  students  of 
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ti  first  and  second  year  who  have  passed  the  best  examination 
Classics. 

Two  prizes  of  £2  each  in  books  are  given  to  the  students 
|f  the  same  years  who  have  passed  the  best  examination  in 
lHathematics. 

\  One  prize  of  £1  in  books  is  g^ven  to  the  student  of  any 
pKt  who  exhibits  at  the  College  Examination,  the  soundest 
tod  most  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Greek  Testament 

One  prize  of  £5  in  books  is  given  to  the  student  of  any 
|iar  who  writes  the  three  best  Latin  Essays  on  assigned  sub- 
jfKts  during^  the  year,  one  being  written  in  every  term. 

One  piize  of  £5  in  books  is  given  to  the  scholar  on  Mrs 
Bamsden*s  foundation  who  passes  the  best  examination  in 
Classics  before  the  Vice-Chancellor,  the  Public  Orator,  and  the 
6ieek  Professor. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Patronage  of  the  College  consists  of  the 
.rifi^t  of  presentation  to  four  Church  livings. 
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JESUS  COLLEGE. 

FOUNDED  1486^  A.D. 

This  College  was  originally  a  oonyent  or  pruny  of  v^^e^ 
nuns,  a  society  of  viigins  of  the  oider  of  St  Benedkt,  fiMaide4| 
in  the  former  part  of  the  twelfth  oentmy,  and  dedicated  to  **^kt^ 
honour  of  the  Blessed  VizginMaiy  and  St  Rhadf^gnnd."  In  can* 
sequence  of  irregularities^  the  priory  was  dissolved  by  Henry 
Vil.^  and  the  house  and  lands  were  bestowed  by  a  charter  «q 
John  Alcock,  Bishop  of  Ely,  to  be  converted  into  a  College^  aii4 
to  be  incorporated  by  the  name  of  the  Master,  Fellows,  and 
scholars  of  the  Blessed  Mary  the  Viisin,  St  John  the  £vaii- 
gelist,  and  the  Glorious  Virgin  St  Bhadegund,  near  CanibiidlgBb 

The  appellation  by  which  the  College  was  oommaiily 
known  seems  to  have  been  immediately  derived  from  the 
church  of  the  priory,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  name  of  Jesas. 

Bishop  Aloock  in  1496,  the  11th  year  of  Heory  VIL, 
began  to  restore  the  fabric,  and  in  four  years  he  had  eflta> 
blished  a  master,  five  fellows,  and  six  scholars  in  the  College. 

The  original  Statutes  were  given  by  James  Stanley,  the 
30th  Bishop  of  Ely:  these  were  subsequently  altered  by  Nicho- 
las, hb  successor  in  that  see,  and  under  the  sanction  of  the 
visitor*  were  again  revised  in  1841. 

The  Statutes  of  the  College  prescribe  that  there  shall  be  a 
master,  16  fellows,  and  15  scholars.  The  fellows  are  required 
by  the  Statutes  to  be  '^  viri  honesti,  opinionis  ill»MP,  studiosi, 
devoti,  et  cselibes,  ac  literarum  studio  dediti." 

The  Statutes  also  decree  that  in  the  election  of  scholais,  the 
master  and  fellows  choose  such  as  are  '4doneores,  aptiores,  et , 
habiliores:"  and  provide  also— ''Quod  si  contingat  aliquemJ 
istorum  scholarium  sive  puerorum  super  illo  crimine  defiunail 
notabiliter,  unde  collegio  nascatur  infiunia,  juxta  judidamj 
prsesidentis  et  majoris  partis  sociorum  expeUatur  e  collegio  ipa 
facto." 

The  annual  revenue  of  the  College,  as  reported  by  the  Com 
missioners  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Hem; 
VIII.  was  £130. 8».  4dL 
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In  tlie  year  1635,  tlie  foundation  consisted  of  one  master, 
16  fellows,  24  scholars,  besides  officers  and  other  students; 
in  all  110 :  and  when  Mr  Shermann  was  fellow,  the  College 
maintained  a  master^  16  fellows,  and  28  scholars. 
.  1507.  James  Stanley,  D.D.y  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  the  22nd  year 
i«f  Henry  VII.,  gave  the  rectory  of  Great  Shelfbrd  to  f^und  one 
\Fdhwskip,  of  which  the  nomination  and  appointment  should 
:  ^  vested  in  Uie  Bishop  of  Ely . 

Richard  Pigot  about  the  end  of  the  rdgn  of  Henry  VII. 
iiiMmded  4me  FeUowihip. 

Thomas  Roberts  of  Over  founded  otie  FeUowship  about  the 
i  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 

1507-  Sir  Robert  Read,  of  Bore  Place  in  Kent^  Lord  Chief 
-  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  gare  £100  to  found  one 
■  Felhwship. 

1515.  Roger  Thomey,  in  the  6th  year  of  Henry  VIII.  gare 
by  will  Tarious  tenements  in  the  borough  of  Southwaric,  for 
the  maintenance  o{one  Fe^ow, 

154a  John  Reston,  S.T.P.,  fifth  master  of  the  College, 
by  his  will,  gave  lands  for  founding  <me  Fellowship,  and  seven 
JSdiolarsh^s, 

1548.  John  Andrews,  Clerk,  rector  of  Great  Waltham  in 
Essex,  and  canon  of  St  Paul's,  gave  lands  for  the  maintenance 
oUwoFeUowe. 

1559.  Jol^L  Fuller,  LL.D.^  seventh  master  of  the  College, 
gave  a  bene&ction  for  foundiDg/>ur  Feihwships, 

At  the  visitaticm  of  the  College  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
the  number  of  fellows  was  reduced  to  16,  and  the  number  of 
scholars  to  15.  f{ 

1579.    William  Marshall,  an  att^dant  of  Edmund  Grindal,  \ 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  gave  a  rent-charge  of  £8.  6s.  Qd,  ' 

a  year  for  a  scholar  at  Jesus  College,  who  is  a  native  of  Lan- 
cashire, Herefordshire,  Cumberland,  or  Essex. 

1620.  Bame  Joanna,  relict  of  Owaoi  Wood,  S.T.P.,  Dean  of 
^^rmagh,  afterwards  wife  of  James  Price,  of  Ynys  y  Maen 
Gwyn,  in  Merionethshire,  gave  a  tenement  for  the  maintenance 
of  two  Scholars  of  Jesus  College,  one  of  the  county  of  Anglesey 
or  Merioneth,  and  the  other  bom  in  the  parish  of  St  Peter-le- 
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Poore^  or  of  St  Vedast,  Foster  Lane,  London.    Each  of 
scholaiships  is  £4.  lOf .  per  annum. 

1621.    John  dikes,  A.M.,  a  member  of  the  College, 
afterwards  rector  of  Kirton  In  Nottinghamshire,  gaTe  a 
charge  of  40».  a  year  ont  of  his  lands  near  Wakefield,  for  thtf 
maintenance  of  one  Scholar. 

1625.  Lionel  Gatford,  D.D.,  gaTe  a  benefaction  for  fonnd* 
ing  two  Sdiohirships,  for  orphans  of  clergymen  of  the  Church 
England.  These  scholarships  are  of  the  annnal  valne  of  £19 
each,  and  are  tenable  from  the  time  of  admission  to  the  degree 
of  B.A.,  to  that  of  M.  A. 

1671.  Tobias  Rustat,  Esq.,  Yeoman  of  the  Robes' to  Kinf 
Charles  II.  gave  a  benefaction  for  the  endowment  of  iSbfto^air- 
!9hip8  for  the  orphans  of  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  number  of  these  scholarships  is  now  fourteen^  and  th^ 
are  open  to  the  orphans  of  clergymen  of  all  counties  in  England 
and  Wales.  The  scholars  must  be  admitted  before  they  have 
completed  their  nineteenth  year-  The  value  of  these  scholsr- 
ships  is  £30  a  year.  There  is  every  year  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Easter  Term  an  examination  of  the  Rustat  scholars  in 
classics,  and  a  gratuity  varying  from  £10  to  £90  is  given  to 
each  scholar  according  to  his  merit. 

1673.  Richard  Sterne,  D.D.  Archbishop  of  York,  founded 
four  Scholarghips,  for  natives  of  Nottingham  and  Yorkshire, 
by  a  rent-charge  of  £40  a  year  on  the  manor  of  Biiken^  York- 
shire. 

1675.  Dame  Margaret  Boswell,  conveyed  to  trustees  a 
iarm  called  Hallywell  Farm,  containing  aboat  306  acres,  with 
the  adjacent  Saltmarsh  belonging  to  it  of  60  acres,  in  the  parish 
of  Bamham,  Essex,  in  trust,  to  pay  from  the  rents  the  sum  of 
£12  yearly  to  each  of  two  Scholars,  to  be  chosen  by  her  trustees 
from  the  grammar-school  at  Sevenoaks,  and  in  default,  then 
from  the  grammar-school  at  Tunbridge,  and  to  be  sent  to  Jesns 
College,  Cambridge,  and  to  be  called  "  Sir  WiUiam  Boswell's 
scholars."  These  scholarships  are  now  each  of  the  annual 
value  of  £50. 

1677.  Henry  Brunsell,  LL.D.,  prebendary  of  Ely,  gave  a 
benefaction  for  thr^  Exhihitiom  of  £8  each  per  annum. 
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^  16S2.  Mr  John  Somerrille,  sometime  master  of  the  Gram-> 
Mr  School  of  Loughborough^  bequeathed  £200  for  the  pur- 
fikase  of  land^  towards  the  maintenance  of  two  scholars  from  the 
pBhool  at  Loughborough,  at  Jesus  College^  Cambridge,  until 
|bey  are  Masters  of  Arts.  The  present  value  of  these  scho-i 
Isrdiips  is  £30  each. 

1703.  John  Mawherd  gave  the  rent  of  ^  acres  of  land  for 
tfie  maintenance  of  a  poor  scholar  from  Doncaster  or  Arksey 
Pree  SchooL 

1718«  Mr  Charles  Humphry  gave  a  rent-charge  of 
£6.  Qs,  6d»  per  annum,  arising  from  lands  in  the  parish  of 
Harburgh,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  for  a  Scholar  at  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  from  the  Grammar  School  of  Caistor, 
Louth,  or  Alford. 

1758.  Mr  Marsden,  gave  a  benefaction  to  found  a  Schoktr- 
i&tp  for  the  son  of  a  living  cleigyman,  with  a  preference  to  a 
iiative,  csteris  paribus,  of  Nottinghamshire  or  Lancashire. 
The  present  annual  value  of  this  Scholarship  is  £42. 

1785.  Rev.  Frederick  Keller,  M.A.,  formerly  fellow  of  the 
College,  left  £20  per  annum  for  one  or  more  deserving  Bachelors 
of  Arts  on  admission  to  their  degree.  Of  this  sum  £10  is 
given  to  the  best  proficient  in  Mathematics,  provided  he  be  a 
Wrangler :  and  £10  in  plate  or  books,  to  the  best  proficient  in 
Classics,  provided  he  be  in  the  first  class  of  the  Classical  Tripos. 
1825.  Mrs  Sarah  Jones,  of  Newport,  Salop,  bequeathed  by 
her  Will  the  sum  of  £6000  in  trust,  subject  to  a  life  interest,  to 
found  three  Bye-fellowships  (to  be  called  "Ley  Fellowships") 
at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  in  memory  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Bummer  Ley,  late  of  Hingham,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and 
fennerly  member  of  the  College.  The  property  came  into  the 
lumds  of  the  College  in  1837,  and  three  Bye-fellowships  in  con- 
£>rmity  with  the  bequest  have  been  founded. 

The  "Ley  Fellows"  are  required  to  be  graduates  of  the  Uni- 
Tenity,  and  they  cease  to  be  fellows  on  this  foundation  at  the 
C3cpiration  of  12  years  from  the  time  at  which  they  were  of 
mfBcient  standing  to  complete  the  B.A.  degree, 

1840.  Rev.  Edward  Otter,  M.A.,  formerly  fellow  of  the 
Allege,  gave  the  dividend  of  hb  fellowship  for  one  year,  which 
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having  been  increased  from  the  funds  of  the  CoU^,  iarma 
Divinity  Prize  of  £21,  and  is  open  every  two  years  to  BadidoKB 
of  Arts, 

1854.  The  present  society  consists  of  the  master  and  16  fenii* 
dation  fellows,  besides  three  bye-fellows.  With  the  exeeptiaBL 
of  the  fellow  appointed  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  all  the  fellowsfa^ 
and  foundation  scholarships  axe  open  to  all  Her  Mf^esly's  sub- 
jects, without  any  restriction  or  appropriation  whateTer.  On 
the  occadon  of  a  vacancy  in  a  foundation  fellowsliip,  the 
master  and  fellows  nominate  two  candidates,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Ely  elects  one  of  them  to  fill  the  vacant  fellowship. 

The  scholars  are  generally  elected  from  those  studoits  who 
most  distinguish  themselves  at  the  annual  College  examinatiQa 
which  takes  place  at  the  division  of  the  Easter  Term.  The 
foundation  scholars  are  allowed  their  commons  txe  daring 
residence. 

All  the  scholarships  and  exhibitions,  except  the  Rustat 
scholarships,  are  freely  open  to  competition,  when  properly 
qualified  candidates  are  not  found  among  those  students  to 
whom  such  scholarships  and  exhibitions  are,  in  the  first  pkoe^ 
restricted. 

In  addition  to  the  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions,  prizes  of 
books  are  given  to  the  most  distinguished  students  of  each  year 
in  Classics  and  Mathematics  at  the  College  examination. 

Two  prizes  of  books,  each  of  the  value  of  3  guineas^  are 
awarded  by  the  College,  for  the  best  Latin  and  the  best  English 
Declamations. 

The  ecclesiastical  patronage  of  the  College  consists  of  the 
right  of  presentation  to  16  Church  livings. 


CHRISrS   COLLEGE. 

FOUNDED  1505,  A.D. 

This  College  received  its  first  Charters  and  endowment 
Croin.  Kino  Henry  VI ;  but  owes  its  present  foundation  to  the 
pUnm  mmufioence  of  the  Lady  Margaret^  Countess  of  Rich- 
«nnTi>  and  Derby,  mother  of  King  Henry  VIL 

In  or  abont  the  year  1439,  William  Byngham,  parson  of  St 

John  Zachary  in  London,  petitioned  King  Henry  VI.  in  fEiyour 

of  his  giammar  scholars,  for  whom  he  had  erected  a  house, 

called  God's  House,  adjacent  to  Clare  Hall ;  and  three  years 

later  he  obtained  a  Royal  Charter  of  incorporation  for  the  same* 

The  site  bemg  subsequently  required  for  King's  CoU^;e, 

•which  {he  King  was  about  to  found,  God's  House  was  remoyed, 

A.i>.  1446,  to  St  Andrew's  Street  (then  called  Preacher  Street), 

wbeire  Christ's  College  now  stands;  and  in  1448,  the  King 

granted  to  it  a  new  Charter,  with  certain  property,  taking  upon 

himself  (on  UHlliam  Byngham's  earnest  entreaty)  the  character 

of  founder,  and  designing  to  g^ve  sufficient  endowment  for  the 

maintenance  of  a  proctor  and  scholars,— in  all  sixty  persons. 

The  reyenues  actually  granted,  however,  only  suffic^  for  a 

proctor  and  four  scholars. 

fn  the  year  1505,  the  Lady  Margaret,  being  desirous  of 
completing  the  College  according  to  the  intentions  of  Henry 
VI,  obtained  from  the  King,  her  son,  a  new  Charter  for  a 
master  and  scholars,  not  exceeding  sixty  persons,  under  the 
authority  of  which  she  granted  liberal  endowments  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  same,  and  changed  the  name  of  God's 
House  into  Christ's  College.  The  letters  patent,  bearing  date 
May  1,  20  Hen.  VIL  recognise  the  Lady  Margaret  as  the 
foundress,  and  incorporate  the  Society  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Master  or  Keeper  and  Scholars  of  Christ's  Coll^ie,  in  the  Uni- 
-venity  of  Cambridge,  by  Henry  VI,  King  of  England  first 
b^;un,  and  after  his  decease  augmented,  finished,  and  established 
by  Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby,  mother  of  King 
Henry  VIL«-    

*  On  the  oocaskm  of  the  opening  of  Christ*t  CoHegi.  «  Anno  Domini  1507,  eist 
Commcnttio  tolennis  Cantabriggia  in  Ecdeiia  Fntnun  M  inonim  pmenie  illut- 
tilHfano  Hcnrioo  Septimo^  com  Frindpc  Wallic  HenrfoofiUofuocam  Begins  voaXn 
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The  Foundress  gave  Statutes  for  the  goTeminent  of  the  Col-  ] 
lege^  bearing  the  date  of  1506,  a.d.,  which  open  with  the  ! 
dedication;  ^Ad  Honorem  Chiisti  Jeso,  et  fidei  ejus  incie-  ; 
xnentum."  *  I 

The  statutes  prescribe  that  there  shall  be  a  Master^  twelve  | 
Fellows^  and  forty-seven  Scholars  on  the  foundation,  but  that  | 
other  students  (Pensionarii),  studious  and  of  good  moialsy  may  | 
be  admitted  to  the  College.  .  ! 

The  fellows  are  elected  by  the  master  and  fellows. 

When  a  vacancy  occurs,  an  election  is  to  be  made  from  the 
scholars  of  the  College,  if  that  can  conveniently  be  done  ;  if  not, 
from  others  in  the  University :  provided  always  that  the  person 
chosen  be  from  the  more  virtuous,  more  learned,  and  poorer 
sort  At  the  time  of  election,  the  fellow  must  be  M. A.,  or  B.A. 
at  leasty  of  whom  there  is  good  hope  that  he  will  in  time  be- 
come a  lemoned  and  virtuous  man ;  and  must,  if  not  already^  be 
in  priest's  orders  within  one  year  after  his  admis»on. 

Those  candidates  for  fellowships  are  to  be  preferred,  who 
are  in  other  respects  equal,  but  who  have  poor  friends,  and  have 
more  need  than  others. 

The  statutes  require  that  there  shall  be  always  mx.  fellows 
of  the  following^  nine  counties :  Northumberland,  Durham, 
Westmoreland,  Cumberhmd,  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Derbyshiie, 


R^ls  et  csterU  Begnt  magni^bus,  in  qnibiu,  Miennis  prefer  eeteros  in  alUs  facul- 
totibui  creabantur  duodedm  Doctoret  in  Theologia  secuUres  inter  quoe  WtUietmni 
Woderove  Custos  istius  Collegii  de  Clare  unus  quidem  erat  Doctor  ereatuiquirefpon- 
debat  coram  Bege  in  Vesperiis  predictis  opponente  scilicet  acutisdmq  Theologo 
Doctore  Fyaher.  Roflbnsi  Episcopo  Universkatis  Caneellario  per  partem  actus,  «( 
Domino  Oalfrido  BIyth  Lichfieldiensi  et  Coventrienti  Epiaoopo  Sacrs  itidera  Tbeo- 
logle  profesaore  et  aliis  ejusdem  facultatis  et  Juris." 

*  Fuller,  in  his  history,  describes  Mr  Hugh  Latimer  as  being  a  member  of  Chrirt's 
.College,  and  Cross  Keeper  of  the  University  about  the  year  15SS.  The  foUoving 
extract,  however,  fh>m  a  record  preserved  at  Clare  Hall,  Is  conclusive  evidenoe  that 
Lattmer  was,  while  an  undergraduate,  a  member  of  Clare  Hall  :-~^*  1509.  Anno 
Begni  Regis  Henrici  tunc  Octavi  primo  decimo  octavo  Kalendas  Januarias  elect! 
.emnt  in  Socios  istius  Collegii,  Dominus  Hugo  Snederet  Dominus  WillielmusCiinney 
In  Artlbus  Baccalarei.  '  Et  eodem  anno  14*  Kalendas  ejuadem  mcAisis  ekctus  eiat  in 
BibliotisU  Willielmus  Cove  et  sexdecim  ferme  annorum  sextum  dedmum,  videlicet 
completurus  annum  circa  Pascham  futuranu  Et  circa  Festura  Puriacationis  proximo 
sequens  eligebantur  in  Soeids  istlua  Collegii,  Dominus  Joannes  Pomel»  et  Dominus 
'Willielmus  Pynder  in  ^ttlbiv  Bachalarii  et  Dominus  Hugo  Latemer  Queationista." 
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Bichmondi^ire*,  and  Nottinghamshire :  but  of  these  counties^ 
«r  of  any  other  county  in  England^  there  must  not  be  more 
tiian  one  fellow  at  the  same  time.  The  statutes  also  reserve  a 
preference  for  persons  Lorn  in  districts  where  the  College  pro- 
3^y  is  situated^  the  preceding  conditions  being  observed. 

A  fellowship  is  tenable  for  life^  but  if  a  fellow  be  convicted 
Wore  the  master  of  certain  grave  offences,  then  the  master  is 
authorized  and  required  to  expel  him.  An  expelled  fellow  is 
lUowed  to  appeal  to  the  Chancellor,  or  Vice-Chancellor,  against 
the  sentence  of  the  master.  A  fellowship  is  not  tenable  with  pro- 
perty, or  a  benefice  of  a  defined  yearly  amount,  or  with  a  wife. 
The  average  annual  stipend  of  a  foundation  fellow  for  the 
seven  years  ending  1850,  was  £330.  9g.  Sd,,  besides  15«.  6d  a 
week  during  residence. 

'  The  election  of  scholars  is  vested  in  the  master  and  fellows, 
and  takes  place  after  the  general  College  examination  at  the 
division  of  the  Easter  Term.  The  order  of  merit  determines 
the  election  to  the  foundation  scholarships  and  the  awarding  of 
the  several  exhibitions  and  scholarships,  of  which  the  master 
ttid  fellows  have  the  disposaL 

In  the  statutes  it  is  prescribed  that:  ''Quod  Discipulorum 
^lectio  fiat  ex  illis  juvenibus>  qui  probiores  fuerint  et  aptiores 
atque  egregii  magis,  quique  sint  probatte  indolis  ac  bona)  spei, 
&ec  Baccalaurei  in  Artibus  neo  in  Sacris  ordinibus  constituti, 
et  qui  sermonem  Latinum  loqui  et  auditum  intelligere  nove- 
not,  quique  bonas  Artes  et  Sacram  Theologiam  ac  Sacerdotium 
sanctum  proposuexint  sibi,  idoneique  sint  ad  minus  ad  legendam 
sophiBtriam."  i 

The  poorer  candidates  are  in  the  first  instance  to  be  pre-  , 

toed,  and  twenty-three  scholars  are  required  to  be  natives  of  I 

the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Durham,  Westmoreland,  ; 

Cumberland,  Yorkshire,  Richmondshire,  Lancashire,  Derby-  | 

shite,  Nottinghamshire;  but  not  more  than  three  scholars  of  11 

the  same  county  in  England  at  the  same  time.  ' 


*  There  it  in  Yorkshire,  round  the  borough  of  Bichinond,  s  defined  district* 
«>Ued  the  Honour  c/  Richmond,  which  fbr  this  purpose  is  regarded  as  Rich- 
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At  the  present  time  each  of  the  scholars  leoeiTes  15^.  a  week 
during  residence. 

A  scholar  is  required  to  proceed  regularly  to  the  degree  of 
B^.^  and  cannot  retain  his  scholarship  when  he  is  of  aaffident 
standing  to  take  the  degree  of  M.A.  The  resident  scholars  i» 
turn  read  the  daily  lessons  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  at  IKTine 
Service  in  the  College  chapel,  and  the  grace  helore  and  after 
dinner  in  hall. 

1552.  Kmg  Edward  VI.  added  to  the  Lady  Maigaxet'» 
foundation  one  Fdhwship  and  three  Scholarthips. 

The  fellow  on  this  foundation  is  assumed  to  he  subject  t» 
the  statutes  of  the  foundress,  and  to  be  entitled  to  the  same 
stipend,  emoluments,  and  advantages  as  one  of  the  fellows  on 
the  original  foundation. 

It  has  been  the  practice  to  allow  King  Edward's  fellow  to  be 
of  the  same  county  as  any  other  fellow,  and  to  continue  a 
layman. 

In  like  manner  King  Edwards  three  seholaiships  are  under- 
stood to  be  free  from  all  restrictions  as  to  counties;  but  in  other 
respects  the  scholars  are  subject  to  the  Statutes,  and  enjoy  the 
same  advantages  as  the  scholars  of  the  foundress. 

The  mode  of  election  to  King  Edward's  feUowsiiip  and 
scholarships  is  the  same  as  to  those  of  the  original  foundatioo. 

1683.  Sir  John  Finch,  Knt.,  and  Sir  Thomas  Baines,  Knt, 
out  of  their  great  affection  to  Christ's  College^  gave  joints 
£4000  to  be  laid  out  in  fee  farm-rents  for  founding  two  Fdhm- 
ehips  and  two  St^tolarskipe,  and  for  other  uses. 

These  two  fellowships  are  unrestricted  as  to  counties^  and 
may  be  held  by  laymen.  According  to  the  original  grant,  the 
stipends  were  fixed  each  at  £00  a  yeto,  but  by  the  impontioii 
of  the  land-tax,  and  the  loss  of  a  small  portion  of  the  routSy  the 
stipends  are  reduced  to  £50.  5^.  6d,  each  per  annum. 

The  fellows  are  to  be  allowed  rooms  rent-fi»e,and  the  other 
privileges  which  are  enjoyed  by  the  fellows  on  the  old  foundati<»L 

The  two  scholarships  are  also  open  and  unrestricted.  The 
stipends  of  the  scholars  were  orig^ally  fixed  at  £12  a  year, 
but  have  been  reduced  to  £10. 1«.  from  the  same  causes  as  the 
stipends  of  the  fellows  have  been  reduced. 
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In  the  deed  of  settlement  it  is  provided  that,  ^' if  any  one  of 
the  kindred  of  Sir  John  Finch  and  Sir  Thomas  Baines  do  stand 
ior  either  of  these  fellowships  or  scholarships^  then^  ceteris 
fBrUni9,  i  e.  if  they  be  well  qualified  with  learning  and  man*, 
aersy  they  shall  he  preferred  and  elected  before  others." 

1516.  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley^  Knt.»  agreed  with  the  College, 
m  the  7th  year  of  Henry  VIII^  that  he  and  his  heirs  should 
liaye  the  nomination^  from  time  to  time  for  ever^  of  one  Scholar 
«f  the  oonnty  of  Gloucester,  to  be  a  scholar  of  the  College. 
ITithin  a  limited  time  after  a  vacancy,  a  fit  person  learned  in 
grammar  is  to  be  presented  to  the  scholarship :  in  particular 
cases,  the  College  may  choose  any  fit  person  according  to  the 
statutes  of  the  College. 

1544.  Thomas  Patynson,  D.D.,  agreed  with  the  College  in 
the  36th  Henry  VIII,  that  he  during  his  life,  and  afterwards 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham,  shall  nominate  a  Scholar,  who 
ahaU  be  kept  at  the  charge  of  the  College,  over  the  fall  number 
of  scholars  then  founded  or  to  be  founded ;  and  the  county  of 
the  scholar  may  have  the  full  number  of  scholars  appointed  by 
the  statutes  b^des  him.  The  scholar  must  be  sixteen  years 
old,  competent  in  grammar  and  designed  to  be«  priest ;  a  native 
eC  Northumberland  or  of  the  diocese  of  Durham,  or  in  default 
of  such  person,  of  any  other  place. 

If  the  dean  and  chapter  do  not  nominate  a  person  within  one 
month,  then  the  College  is  to  nominate  a  fit  person. . 

1553.  Rev.  Richard  Risley  founded  a  Scholarship  for  a  per- 
son of  the  name  or  kindred  of  Risley,  and  in  de&ult  of  such  for 
a  natiYe  of  the  county  of  Lancaster. 

The  present  value  of  this  Scholarship  is  about  £30  a  year, 
and  it  may  be  held  for  ten  years  if  the  scholar  so  long  continue 
his  studies  in  the  University. 

Mr  Risley  also  agreed  with  the  master  and  fellows,  that  after 
Ids  death,  they  should  pay  £1  per  annum  to  each  of  two  poor 
SdtoiarSf  natives  of  Lancsshire.  The  scholars  are  to  be  chosen 
by  the  master  and  the  major  part  of  the  fellows  out  of  the 
scholars  of  the  College.  In  default  of  natives  of  Lancasliire, 
say  persons  may  be  chosen  such  as  may  be  thought  most  apt 
and  likest  to  proceed  in  learning,  and  also  intend  to  be  priests. 
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These  Exhibitions  are  tenable  till  M.A.  if  the  adioIaB 
Tesident,  or  till  they  are  beneficed. 

1658.  Mr  Robert  Broadbanke  gave  to  the  master  and  ffSkfwm 
.certain  tenements  to  establish  a  Scholarship,  upon  the  «oDditi<m 
that  they  bring  up  one  scholar  in  the  said  Scholarship  of  th* 
town  of  Huntmgdon,  if  there  be  any  meet  for  the  same.  The 
present  value  of  the  Scholarship  is  £20  a  year. 

1559.  Mr  Philip  Rawlins,  of  London,  gave  c^tam  directtoas 
ia  his  Will,  in  consequence  of  which  a  Scholanhfp  of  £3  a  ye« 
'was  founded  in  the  College.  The  scholar  is  required  to  be  (1) 
a  native  of  Suffolk,  or  (2)  of  Norfolk,  and  in  default  of  such, 
the  scholar  is  appointed  at  the  discretion  of  the  master  aod 
fellowi^. 

1569.  SirWalterMildmay  (Founder of  Emmannel  College,) 
sometime  a  student  of  thb  College,  gave  a  rent-charge  of  £S90 
a  year,  out  of  which  £2  a  year  is  to  be  paid  to  each  of  «Lr  poor 
Student*  who  are  apt  to  learning.  The  scholars  are  to  he  nomi> 
nated  by  the  founder's  heirs,  so  that  they  be  sufficiently  in« 
structed  in  grammar;  that  sufficiency  is  to  be  judged  and 
allowed  by  the  master  and  the  major  part  of  the  fellows.  One 
of  the  six  is  required  to  be  a  native  of  Essex  and  one'of  North* 
iamptonshire,  if  there  be  any  meet  for  the  same.  The  seholsn 
are  to  retain  their  stipends  so  long  as  they  remain  in  College} 
except  they  proceed  to  the  degree  of  M.A.,  or  be  preferred  to 
fellowships. 

1569.  Mr  Nicholas  Culverwell  gave  ^£200.  to  the  master 
and  wardens  of  the  Company  of  Haberdashens,  on  condition 
that  they  should  pay  yearly  £10  to  two  of  the  poorest  preacheis 
studying  divinity  in  the  University,  of  whom  one  was  to  be  at 
Christ's  College,  and  to  receive  £5  a  year.  This  divinity 
student  is  appointed  by  the  Bishop  of  London^  and  the  pay^ 
ment  is  secured  to  the  College  by  a  bond  from  the  Company 
of  £150  penalty,  dated  4  Dec.  1572. 

1581.  Edward  Hawford,  U.D.,  Master  of  the  College,  left 
a  rent-charge  of  £S  a  year  to  the  College,  out  of  which  he 
directed  that  £3  should  be  paid  to  three  poor  Sckoiare,  most 
toward  in  learning,  natives  of  Northamptonshire ;  in  defuilt  of 
such,  natives  of  Leicestershire  ;  in  default  of  such,  natives  of 
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Ciffolk.  By  the  imposition  of  the  land-tax,  the  rentrcharge  is 
mow  reduoed  to  £6. 8^.  yearly,  and  therefore  the  share  of  the 
fdiolan  to  £2.  B». 

1590.  Rev.  Thomas  Langhton,  B.D.,  formerly  fellow  of  the 
CMege,  gave  a  rent  charge  .of  £3.  6v.  84,  yearly  to  fomid  a 
SAoUtrthip  for  a  native  of  Thorpe  Arnold,  or  in  defimlt,  of  the 
eoimty  of  Lincoln. 

1698.  Mr  lUchaid  Banting  founded  three  SdkohmiMpf,  each 
«f  £5  per  annum,  to  he  like  thoee  of  the  foundation,  with  pre- 
lerenoe  to  studenta  horn  (I)  in  the  parish  of  South  Creake, 
(2)  in  the  parish  of  North  Creake,  (3)  in  the  parish  of  Bum-* 
Juan  Westgjate,  (4)  in  the  county  of  Norfolk. 

1606L  Rev.  Thomas  Jenens  left  certain  lands,  tenements, 
Ac^  to  the  CoUege,  the  profits  to  he  distrihuted  among  deserv- 
ing students  at  the  discretion  of  the  master  and  fellows,  special 
legard  being  had  to  Essex  men,  if  there  he  any  of  poor  estate 
in  the  College.  In  1851  the  net  proceeds  amounted  to 
£19.18f.ed: 

1616L  Rev.  Richard  Carr  bequeathed  three  estates  of  land 
to  the  College,  out  of  the  profits  of  which  he  directed  that  there 
should  be  paid  for  two  FelhwMpe,  each  £13.  6g,  Sd.  a  year ;  and 
for  eight  SAolar$hipiy  each  £5  a  year,  for  poor  scholars  fiM>m 
the  free-school  of  Giggleswick,  provided  they  be  fit  for  the 
Univenity.  • 

The  electors  are  to  make  choice  only  of  such  scholars  as 
were  either  bom  in  the  parish  of  Giggleswick,  and  whose 
parents  were  inhabitants  of  the  said  parish  when  the  said 
scholars  were  bom;  or  were  connected  with  the  testator  by 
certain  degrees  of  rielationship  and  lines  of  descent.  These 
Scholarships  are  tenable  vrith  residence  tin  M.A. 

The  two  bye-fellows  are  to  be  elected  by  the  master  and 
fdlows  out  of  thoee  who  hold  or  have  held  the  aforesaid  Sdio- 
larshipB,  and  none  other  is  to  be  capable  of  holding  them. 
These  Fellowships  are  tenable  .till  the  fellows  are  of  sufficient 
standing  to  become  B.D. 

In  default  of  properly  qualified  claimants,  Mr  Carr's  bounty 
is  given  to  deserving  students  of  the  College  in  three  Scholar* 
ihipBof£22eachayear.  1    / 


/ 
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In  1851,  the  aggregate  net  pTOoeeds  of  the  estates  wem 
£92. 149.  Sd,  Any  sarplus  lemaining,  after  the  payments  td 
the  fellows  and  scholars,  is  to  he  appropriated  to  the  benefil! 
of  the  College,  or  to  he  distrihnted  among  poor  sizais  at  the  dis^ 
cretion  of  the  master  and  fellows. 

1026.  Rev.  Hiomas  Wilson,  by  Will,  gare  £200  to  iM 
master  and  fellows  of  Christ's  College,  to  purchase  lands  faH 
the  endowment  of  three  StholarMps,  each  of  £5  per  amranv 
lor  scholars  from  the  Free  Grammar  School  of  Kiikby  Lonadalei 
These  Scholarships  are  now  each  of  the  value  of  j£20  per 
annnm. 

1622.  Thomas  Hallwood  gare  £400  by  Wm  to  the  wardens 
and  Company  of  Ironmongers,  upon  trust,  that  the  wardens^ 
together  with  his  executors,  should  pay  the  rents  and  profits 
every  half  year  to  four  poor  scholars  studying  divinity :  two  at 
Magdalene  College,  Oxford,  and  two  at  Christ's  College,  Gam- 
bridge  (or  such  other  two  CoUeges  as  the  wardens  and  his 
executors  'should  allow  and  appoint),  for  their  better  mainteff- 
ance  for  the  period  of  three  years,  if  they  continue  to  reside  and 
study  divinity.  A  preference  is  reserved  by  the  founder  in 
fJEivour  of  any  of  his  own  kindred  who  might  stand  in  need  «f 
assistance,  while  studying  divinity  at  the  University  of  Oxford 
or  Cambridge. 

The  Exhibitioners  are  chosen  by  the  Company  at  their 
quarterly  courts,  and  £4  per  annum  is  paid  to  each  of  the 
four  Exhibitioners  for  three  years,  unless  before  the  expiration 
of  that  time  he  takes  a  degree,  or  ceases  to  reside  in  the  Uni- 
versity. 

1661.  John  Harvey,  Esq.,  of  Thuileigh,  in  Bedfordshire, 
gave  a  small  estate  towards  the  muntenanoe  of  u  poor  SdUtbir, 
bom  at  Thurieigh,  or  in  the  county  of  Bedford,  and  in  default 
of  such,  for  one  to  be  appointed  by  the  master.  This  £dii- 
bition  is  tenable  for  four  years,  but  cannot  be  held  by  one  of  the 
standing  for  the  degree  of  MJl.  In  1861  the  net  proceeds  of 
the  estate  were  £9.  lis,  lid. 

1662.  John  Brown,  gent.,  gave  the  rent  of  an  estate  at 
Islington,  for  Exhibitions  of  £10  each,  towards  the  mainte- 
nance of  sijp  Sdiolars  of  Christ's  Hospital  at  the  University  of 
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l/CumJmdgs, ef-wiueliihree  were  to  be  entered  at  Christ's  College, 
id  to  enjoy  the  beneffiction  not  longer  than  seven  years.  In 
11837  the  rental  of  the  estate  waa  reported  to  be  £92  per 

1681.  Seth  Ward^  D,D,,  Lord  Bishop  of  Sanun,  gave  lands^ 
SfC^,  for  founding  four  Scholarships,  to  be  called  the  Bunting- 
Jbsd  ScholaiBhips  of  his  foundation.  Each  scholar  is  to  receire 
:  Xl2  a  year,  nnless  the  reyeirae  of  the  lands^  &c.  be  less  thaa 
je48  a  year^  in  which  case  each  shall  be  abated  proportionaUy. 
Xbe  scholarships  are  ^propriated  to  persons  bom  in  Hertford- 
shire, and  educated  in  some  i&ee  school  in  that  county,  with 
pKcference,  aeteris  paribus,  to  those  educated  in  the  Grammar 
Sciiool  of  Buntingford ;  and  of  them,  to  such  as  have  been  bom 
in  the  parish  of  Aspeden^  or  the  town  of  Buntingford* 

In  case  of  vacancies^  if  there  be  no  person  fit  in  respect  of 
Icuming  or  other  qualifications  from  the  school  of  Buntingford, 
oar  from  the  other  schools  of  the  county  of  Hertford,  then  th& 
master  and  fellows  are  to  elect,  out  of  the  stud^its  of  the  Col- 
lege, such  as  they  shall  judge  to  be  most  deserving.  The  profits 
daring  a  vacancy  of  one  of  these  scholarships  are  to  be  reserved 
for  the  successor. 

The  revenues  of  this  benefiiction  arise  partly  from  an  estate 
in  land,  and  partly  firom  fee-fiirm  rents.  In  1851  the  proceeds- 
of  the  estate  were  £96. 1  Is.  Sd.,  and  of  the  fiee-fitrm  rents  £17. 3s, 
The  surplus,  after  paying  the  scholars  £12  each,  is  directed  to- 
be  divided  equally  between  the  master  of  Buntingford  School 
and  the  College. 

1688.  The  Rev.  Dr  Widdrington  founded^ur  ExhUntions,, 
each  of  £5  a  year,  for  four  of  the  Lady  Margaret's  scholars  who- 
are  found  to  be  the  most  promising  and  best  grounded  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  approved  to  be  so  in  the  judgment  of  the  Lady 
Maigoret's  Professor  and  the  Public  Orator.  These  Exhibitiona 
aie  paid  out  of  the  profits  of  an  estate  purchased  with  money,, 
left  partly  by  Dr  Widdrington  and  partly  by  Mr  William 
Pe^irt. 

1602.  Thomas  Otway,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Oasory,  by  will 
gaive  a  benefiiction  to  found  three  Scholarships,  for  scholars  from. 
the  Grammar  School  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  or  in  defimlt  of  such. 
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from  Sedbuigh  School,  ^th  a  prefermoe,  cueteria  parSlms, 
those  of  the  name  of  Otway,  and  of  the  township  of  MiddietoiMk 
in  1851^  the  net  proceeds  of  the  estate  out  of  which  these  wdwm 
larships  are  paid,  amounted  to  £21.  3«.  7d.  * 

1704.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Plume,  D,D^  gave  ^100  to  the 
College  on  condition  that  they  should  allow  an  annual  exhihiif 
tion  of  £6  towards  the  maintenance  of  one  iS^tsftofsr,  educated  (ij^ 
atMaldon,  (2)  at  Chehnsford,  (3)  at  Brentwood,  (4)  in  iiM| 
county  of  Essex. 

1705.  Mr  William  Peiyt  bequeathed  £200,  to  be  laid  onl| 
by  his  executor,  Mr  Sylvester  Petyt,  with  the  advice  of  thNl| 
master  and  fellows  of  Christ's  College,  in  sudi  a  manner  a% 
should  be  thought  best  for  the  augmentation  of  such  poor  actio* 
lars  as  shall  be  entered  of  the  College ;  with  preference  to  scho- 
lars from  the  Free  Grammar  School  of  Sklpton. 

Theshare  of  the  profits  from  the  hinds  so  purchased  belongiiig 
to  Mr  Petyts  benefaction  amounts  to  about  £18. 10«.  per  annum. 

Mr  Sylvester  Petyt  directed  that  £20  should  be  yeariy 

paid  to  the  College,  to  be  equally  divided  among  three  scholars 
from  the  Grammar  School  at  Skipton.  In  default  of  audi 
scholars,  the  unclaimed  Exhibitions  are  to  be  bestowed  on 
such  poor  scholars  of  the  College  as  the  master  and  fellows 
shall  think  fit,  until  cliumants  from  Skipton  School  shall  be 
admitted  of  the  College. 

1736.  Rev.  Christopher  Clarke  granted  cert^  lands,  &c  to 
the  College,  to  the  intent  that  <me  Exhibititm  of  £10  a  yeur 
should  be  paid  to  a  student  of  the  College,  such  as  the  master 
and  four  seniors,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  shall  think  most 
deserving  as  to  morality  and  learning. 

A  student  bom  in  Norfolk  or  Norwich,  and  brought  up  in 
the  Free-school  of  Norwich,  is  to  have  the  preference.  Tins 
Exhibition  is  tenable  by  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  until  he  is  of  soffi- 
•cient  standing  for  the  degree  of  M.A.,  if  he  resides  nine  calen* 
dar  months  every  year. 

1746.  Diana,  Lady  Drury,  of  Pinckney  HaU,  Norfolk,  g?w» 
four-fifths  of  the  profits  of  two  estates  to  be  equaUy  divided  into 
two  Exhibitions,  and  paid  to  two  students  of  Christ's  Coll^ 
whom  the  master  and  fellows  shall  think  most  deserving  as  to 
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Christian  molality  and  good  learning'.  A  preference  is  reserved^ 
MMertv  paribuSj  to  snch  as  have  been  brought  up  at  the  Free 
Knammar  Schools  of  Seaming^  Holt,  Swaffham,  and  Norwich. 
file  value  of  each  of  these  Exhibitions  is  now  ^30  a  year,  and 
jtiiey  may  be  held  with  other  scholarships. 
i  1750.  Mrs  Beridge,  of  Kensington,  gave  to  the  College  ^100 
Ifer  the  promotion  of  scholarships.  The  sum  of  £4  is  paid 
ifiarly  out  of  the  College  funds  to  a  deserving  student  as  Mrs 
Jfcridge's  scholarship. 

1754.  Christopher  Tancred,  Esq.,  of  Whixley  Hall,  in  the 
dDvmty  of  York,  gare  certain  tenements  to  the  master  and 
Mlows  in  trust,  that  they  and  their  successors  should  apply  the 
yearly  profits  of  the  same  for  ever,  as  an  ExhibitUm  for  some 
young  student  in  the  said  College,  while  he  continues  an 
nndergraduate  there ;  with  a  preference  to  a  native  (1)  of  New- 
market, (2)  of  the  county  of  Cambridge,  and  in  default  of 
eitiier  of  these,  to  such  person  from  time  to  time  as  by  the 
master  and  fellows  should  be  thought  expedient.  The  present 
value  of  this  Exhibition  is  about  £40  a  year. 

Mr  Tancred  also  founded  your  Divinity  Studentships  at  this> 
College,  and  appointed  seven  governors  and  trustees  who  are 
tile  electors  to  these  Studentships.  A  student  when  admitted 
to  this  charity,  must  be  between  sixteen  and  twenty-two  yeai-s 
ef  age,  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
.England,  and  of  such  low  abilities  or  pecuniaiy  means,  as  not 
to  be  capable  of  obtaining  a  University  education  without  the 
assistance  of  such  charity.  He  must  take  the  B.A.  degree  as 
soon  as  he  is  of  sufficient  standing,  and  may  letain  his  Student- 
ship £or  three  years  after  admission  to  that  degree.  In  1796 
the  value  of  each  of  these  Studentships  was  £75 ;  the  present 
.valne  of  each  is  £107.  Ss,  per  annum. 

1807.  Beilby  Porteus,  t>.I>.,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  London, 
transferred  to  the  College  the  sum  of  £1200,  stock,  the  interest 
of  widch  is  to  be  eiq[>ended  in  the  purchase  of  three  gold  medals> 
to  be  contended  for  by  the  students  of  the  College  in  the  follow^ 
Ing  order :  one  medal  of  15  guineas  for  the  best  Latin  disserta- 
•tion  on  some  one  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity ;  another  of 
15  guineas  for  the  best  English  composition  on  some  moral 
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precept  of  the  Giospel ;  and  one  of  10  guineas  to  the  most  dU 
tmct  and  graoefdl  reader  and  regular  attendant  at  chapeL       * 

1851.    The  Rev.  John  Dowell  Bidont,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  lii 
College,  gave  £100,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  he  ezpeniei 
annually  in  a  prize  of  hooks,  to  encourage  the  sfcady  of  1i 
<jrreek  Testament,  and  of  the  doctrines  and  formnlaries  of  tUJ 
Church  of  Enghind.  4 

The  examination  for  this  prize  takes  place  at  the  end  of  ^ 
Michaelmas  Term,  and  is  open  to  students  in  their  tiiiil 
year. 

1851.  The  Rev.  Frederick  Gell,  M.A.,  Fe]k>w  of  the  GqI< 
lege,  gave  £100,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  he  annually  ei^ 
pended  in  a  prize  of  hooks,  to  encourage  the  study  of  Bihlical 
Hehrew.  The  examination  for  the  prize  takes  place  at  titfi 
•division  of  the  Easter  Term,  and  is  open  to  undergraduates. 

The  statutes  make  no  provision  for  sizars  or  suhHsizazs.  Hie 
College  however  admits  four  sizars,  and  occasionally  more,  wb» 
are  selected  by  the  master  and  fellows  from  those  students  wbs 
have  resided  some  little  time,  and  who  seem  by  their  good  eoih 
duct,  condition  and  circumstances  in  life,  'and  acquiremenfa^ 
considered  together,  to  be  pointed  out  as  most  deserving  of  tbe 
bounty  of  the  College.  Occasionally,  a  student  who  has  been 
recommended  to  the  master  and  fellows  by  some  one  weB 
known  to  them,  as  possessing  more  than  ordinary  abiHly, 
and  as  wanting  money  or  friends  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a 
pensioner,  has  been  received  as  a  supernumerary  sizar. 

Each  sizar  receives  £4t  a  year,  has  his  commons  free,  and 
other  advantages. 

In  addition  to  the  Scholarships  and  Exhibitiona^  other  pnaes 
are  awarded  after  the  College  examinations. 

Three  prizes  of  books,  each  of  the  value  of  three  guineas^ 
are  g^ven  to  three  undergraduates,  the  most  distinguished  sta- 
dents  respectively  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  years. 

Three  prizes  of  books,  each  of  the  value  of  two  guineas,  are 
given  to  the  second  in  each  year. 

Frizes  of  books  are  awiurded  to  the  two  most  distinguished 
students  of  the  second  and  of  the  third  year,  who  excel  attbe 
voluntary  classical  examination* 
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7rizes  of  £15  and  £5  are  giyen  to  the  first  and  second  profi- 

itB  at  a  theological  examination  wliich  takes  place  after  the 
lEl'vision  of  the  Easter  Temu  The  candidates  are  students  in 
l^heiir  third  year  or  Bachelors  of  Arts ;  and  if  the  first  proficient 
^  sufficiently  distingaished,  his  prize  is  increased  to  £20. 
I  T*hree  prizes  of  books^  each  of  the  value  of  three  guineas^ 
■re  giYCD.  to  undergraduates  for  the  best  compositions  in  Latin 
PBTBe,  Greek  verse^  and  Latin  prose  respectively. 

The  ecclesiastical  patronage  of  the  Collie  consists  of  the 
nglit  of  presentation  to  eighteen  Church-livings. 

Xhe  average  gross  income  in  1851  was  £dl78»  15«.  Qd.,  and 
Oie  net  income  £8126.  0^.  4d. 
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FOUNDED  1511,  A.D.  I 

The  site  of  this  College  was  formeriy  that  of  a  priofryJ 
styled  the  Hospital  of  the  Master  and  Brethien  of  St  John  tbiti 
Evangelist  On  the  20th  of  Januaiy,  in  the  second  year  id 
Heniy  VIII^  St  John's  Hospital  was  dissolved,  and  the  houm 
and  its  revenues  were  granted  to  Margaret,  Countess  of  Bidi^ 
inond  and  Derby,  who  designed  to  establish  on  the  site  thered 
a  College,  to  be  called  St  John's  CoUege.  ^ 

The  untimely  death  of  the  Lady  Margaret  which  happened 
soon  after  its  foundation,  retarded  the  progress  of  the  College  i 
but  by  will  she  devised  her  lands,  manors,  and  possessions,  <^ 
the  then  yearly  value  of  £400,  together  with  the  site  of  tiie  dis-j 
solved  Priory  of  St  John's  Hospital,  with  the  revenues  therec^, 
amounting  to  £80  per  annum,  to  her  executors,  in  trust  for  the- 
building  of  the  College.  They  obtained  a  Charter  bearing^  the 
date  of  April  9, 1611,  and  established  the  College,  and  appointed 
a  Master  and  thirty-one  Fellows,  giving  them  a  body  of  Statotes. 
for  the  government  of  the  College. 

The  foundress  designed  that  her  College  should  contain  fif^ 
fellows,  according  to  the  Charter  for  incorporating  the  Coll^^e,. 
but  in  consequence  of  Henry  VIIL  having  withdrawn  some 
estates  of  the  value  of  £500  a  year,  according  to  the  value 
of  money  at  that  time,  it  is  decreed'  by  tiie  Statutes  that  ^ 
the  number  of  fellows  shall  be  thirty-two,  unless  the  reve^  | 
nues  should  become  so  far  diminished  by  any  means  as  that  ibis-  ^ 
number  could  not  be  maintained.    It  is  also  decreed  that  there 
shall  be  twenty-seven  scholars  on  Lady  Margaret's  foundation, 
in  addition  to  some  others  named  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the 
College  Statutes. 

Students  over  and  above  the  members  of  the  foundation  are 
directed  to  be  admitted  in  conformity  with  the  r^;ulations  pre- 
scribed  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  Statutes,  which  condudes 
with  the  following  precaution : — ^'^  Atque  hie  imprimis  Decani 
et  Lector  Publicus  diligenter  circumspictant,  ne  impeiitiores- 
magistro  et  senioribus  commendent;  quia  qui  Grammaticam 
bene  et  intelligenter  tenent,  eos  necesse  est  multum  proficere; 
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qni  non  tenent^  eos  videmus  vel  dlfficultate  rei  vel  desperations 
mi  debilitatos,  a  discendo  abhorrcre,  et  yix  ad  mediocritatem 
penreDire." 

Between  the  years  1590  and  1602^  the  second  court  was 
irected^  the  expense  being  for  the  most  part  defrayed  by  Mary, . 
ICountess  of  Shrewsbury.  About  1671.  the  space  of  ground 
between  the  second  court  and  the  river  was  made  the  site  of  a 
smaller  court,  now  usually  called  the  third  court  The  north 
bide  of  this  court,  forming  the  Library,  had  however  been 
erected  in  1624,  principally  at  the  cost  of  Dr  John  Williams, 
lishop  of  Lincoln  and  Lord  Keeper,  afterwards  archbishop  of 
York. 

'  In  1826  the  College  commenced,  and  in  1830  completed,  the 
erection  of  a  New  Court,  and  united  the  older  buildings  of  the 
College  by  a  covered  bridge  over  the  river.  The  cost  of  these 
buildings  was  £77,878.  Os.  2d.,  of  which  £13,369. 16*.  7d.  re- 
mained to  be  liquidated  in  1851. 

1511.  Sir  Marmaduke  Constable,  about  the  time  of  the 
'  foundation  of  the  College,  endowed  a  FeUawthip  for  a  person 
in  priest*s  orders,  and  a  native  of  the  county  of  York,  with  a 
preference  to  those  of  his  name  and  kindred.  At  the  same 
time  he  also  endowed  four  Sdtoktrships,  under  the  following 
wstrictions : — ^'  The  said  four  scholars  or  disciples  for  Sir  Mar- 
maduke Constable  shall  be  taken  and  chosen  of  such  as  shall  be 
of  the  name  and  kindred  of  the  said  Sir  Marmaduke,  if  any 
tnch  be  able  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  If  none  such  can 
be  found,  then  they  shall  be  elect  and  chosen  of  such  as  are  borU) 
or  hereafter  shall  be  bom  within  the  county  of  York,  or  the 
diocese  of  the  same.  And  for  de&ult  of  such,  they  shall  be  elect 
tt&d  chosen  of  such  as  be  most  able  and  apt  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  after  the  discretion  of  the  master  and  fellov^." 

1516.  John  Riplingham,  D.D.,  chanter  of  Beverley,  gave 
^100  to  found  two  scholarships  for  natives  of  Yorkshire. 

1520.  Rev.  James  Beresford,  canon  of  Lichfield,  and  vicar 
of  Chesterfield  and  Wirksworth,  founded  ttoo  Fdlowships.  The 
Stations  of  candidates  for  these  fellowships  are,  1.  They  shall 
be  of  the  name  and  kindred  of  the  said  James  Beresford ;  2.  In 
de&ult  of  the  former  class,  persons  bom  in  the  parishes  of 
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Chesterfield,  Wii'ks  worth  and  Ashboumeyin  the  county  of  Derby, 
or  AlcoDsfield  in  the  county  of  Stafford ;  3.  In  default  of  tiieae, 
persons  bom  within  the  counties  of  Derby  and  Stafford;  or  in 
defisiult  of  such,  to  ehoose  the  most  able  and  apt  within  the  said 
•  University  of  Cambridge,  after  the  form  of  the  Statutes  of  the 
said  CoUege, 

Mr  Beresford  founded  also  two  Schohrskipg,  under  the  same 
restrictions. 

1621.  Robert  Ducket,  parson  of  Chevening,  founded  tu» 
Seholarskip*,  One  scholarship  is  limited  to  Keyingbam  in 
Soldemess ;  and  in  default,  to  some  part  of  the  same ;  and  in 
default,  to  the  coimty  of  York,  with  a  preference  to  the  yicinity 
of  Holderaess.  The  second  scholarship  is  limited  to  Cheyening, 
Senock,  Sandridge,  Shoreham  and  Ford  in  Kent,  and  inde&uh, 
to  the  county  of  York. 

1625.  John  Dowman,  LL.D.,  archdeacon  of  Suffolk,  resi- 
dentiary of  St  Paul's,  &c.  founded /ve  Seholarshipg.  The  nomi- 
nation of  the  five  scholars  was  originally  vested  in  the  W&rden 
and  Brethren  of  the  Guild  of  the  Name  of  Jesus,  &c.,  in  the 
parish-church  of  Pocklington.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  guild, 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  sixth  year  of  Edward  VI.,  the 
nomination  of  the  scholars  was  conferred  on  the  schoolmaster, 
vicar,  &c.  of  Pocklington.  In  making  the  nomination,  a  priority 
is  given  to  candidates  born  in  Yorkshire,  especially  such  as  are 
of  the  name  and  kin  of  the  founder.  In  defoult  of  these, 
scholars  of  Pocklington  school  are  to  be  taken,  provided  they 
be  properly  qualified*  with  a  recommendation  in  favour  of 
persons  born  near  the  places  where  the  property  given  to  the 
College  by  this  founder  is  situate. 

Dr  Dowman  also  gave  £  140  for  nine  poor  Scho/are,  c&Ued 
Sizara  (sizatores).    These  nine  are  called  proper  Sizars, 

1526.  Mr  Halitreholme  paid  to  the  College  £  120  to  found 
one  Fdkmshipy  with  the  following  limitation : — ^^That  the  said 
fellow  be  bom  naturally  within  the  town  of  Beverley,  if  any 
such  can  be  found  graduate  and  able,  or  else  in  any  place  nigh 
about  Beverley,  in  all  the  county  of  York  next  adjacent  to  the 
8am« ;  and  that  the  said  fellow  be  a  priest  at  the  time  of  his 
election,  or  within  twelve  months  next  ensuing  at  the  forthest." 
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1^26.  Lady  Jane  Rokeby,  relict  of  Mr  Richard  Rokeby, 
gave  £170  to  found  one  FeUowifhip.  It  is  provided  in  the  deed, 
that  the  said  fellow  be  a  native  of  Hie  town  of  Beverley,  if  any 
socli  be  found  able  within  the  University  at'  the  time  of  the 
Section;  and  in  failure,  then  a  native  of  the  county  of  York« 
And  if  no  such  person  be  found  able  within  the  University 
«t  the  time  of  election,  then  the  master,  fellows,  and  scholars 
of  St  John's  College  shall  elect  the  said  fellow  bom  elsewhere, 
as  tliey  shall  think  fit,  after  their  discretion.  The  fellow  elected 
must  be  in  priest's  orders,  or  within  sue  months  after  his  elec- 
tion. 

1527.  Mr  John  Bayley,  yeoman  of  Syrescote  in  the  county 
of  Stafford,  gave  £115  to  found  a  Fellowship,  thus  limited : — 
*^  Provided  alway,  that  the  said  fellow  be  naturally  bom  in  the 
parish  of  Tarn  worth,  or  else  in  the  county  of  Stafford ;  or  for 
clefaolt  of  such  persons,  in  any  place  within  the  county  of 
Derby.  And  if  there  can  be  found  no  scholar  graduate  within 
the  said  University,  bom  within  the  said  places,  then  the  said 
fellow  shall  be  chosen  of  such  persons  as  be  naturally  bom 
within  the  diocese  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield  only,  and  no  other 
"where.  And  the  said  fellow  shall  be  a  priest,  at  the  age  of  24 
years^  or  within  twelve  months  after."  The  stipend  of  this, 
fellowship  was  augmented  IQs,  4d.  per  annum  by  Nicholas 
Ayard,  gentleman,  of  Dunstal,  the  executor  to  Mr  Bayley, 
May  1,  in  the  second  year  of  Edward  VI,  and  £17  were  paid 
for  that  augmentation. 

1528.  Edward  Gregson,  D.D.,  rector  of  Fladbury  in  Wor<* 
cestershire,  founded  two  Fellowships;  one  for  a  person  bom  in 
the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  the  other  bom  in  the  county  of 
Lancaster. 

He  also  founded  one  Scholarship  for  a  person  bom  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster,  with  a  preference  to  the  town  and  paiish 
of  Preston,  in  the  hundred  of  Amoundemess,  and  in  default  of 
such^  a  second  preference  is  given  to  vicinity  to  this  parish. 

Mr  Gregson  gave  £829.  lSs.4d,  to  the  College  for  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Scholarship  and  two  Fellowships. 
I        1630.     Rev.  Robert   Simpson,  rector  of  Layer  Mamey, 
!   Easex,  gave  £120  to  found  one  Fellowship  under  the  following 
i     '  u  2 
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restrictions:— "PiOTided  always  that  the  said  fellow  he  natii* 
xally  horn  within  the  counties  of  Cumherland^Northnmherland, 
Westmoreland  or  Richmondshire,  if  any  such  ahle  in  leamii^ 
and  manners  can  he  found  within  the  UniyeiBities  of  Camhiidge 
and  Oxford,  preferring  always  Cumherknd.  If  none  such  can  ha 
£>und  able  in  the  Univei'sities  aforesud,  then  the  said  fellow  to 
be  elect  of  the  most  singular  in  manners  and  learning  that  can 
be  gotten  in  the  University  aforesaid,  of  what  county-  or  shire 
soeyer  they  he."  It  is  also  provided,  that  the  CoU^e  shall 
forfeit  to  Christ  College  and  to  Catherine  Hall,  twenty  shillingi 
for  every  month  that  this  fellow  shall  not  be  chosen  and  ad^ 
mitted. 

1533.  John  Keton,  D.D,,  canon  of  Salisbury,  and  arch- 
deacon of  Leicester,  gave  £400  to  found  two  Felkwahipg  and 
two  Scholarships.  The  fellows  and  scholars  are  to  be  elect  and 
chosen  of  those  persons  that  be,  or  have  been  choristers  of  the 
chapel  of  Southwell,  if  any  such  able  persons  in  learning  and 
manners  can  there  be  found ;  and  in  default  of  such  perscos 
there,  then  of  such  persons  as  have  been  choristers  of  the  said 
chapel  of  Southwell,  which  persons  be  then  inhabitant  or  abid- 
ing in  the  University  of  Cambridge  ;  and  if  none  sudli  be  found 
able  in  the  University  aforesaid,  then  the  said  fellows  and 
scholars  to  be  elect  and  chosen  of  such  persons  as  be  most 
singular  in  manners  and  learning,  of  what  county  soever  they 
be,  that  be  then  abiding  in  the  said  University. 

1534.  William  Fell,  D.D.,  archdeacon  of  Nottingham, 
founded  one  Fellowship,  to  be  held  by  a  person  bom  at  FumesB 
Fells,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  if  any  such  able  peiBon  in 
manners  and  learning  be  found  in  the  University  of  Cambridge; 
if  not,  then  the  fellow  to  be  chosen  of  such  persons  as  be  most 
singular  in  manners  and  learning,  of  what  county  soever  they 
be,  then  abiding  in  the  University. 

Dr  Fell  also  founded  two  Sdtolarships,  subject  to  the  same 
restrictions. 

1536.  Thomas  Thimbleby,  "Doctor  of  the  Decrees,'' 
founded  one  Fellowship,  subject  to  the  following  limitations : — 
first  to  a  person  of  his  own  name  and  kindred,  if  any  such  able 
in  manners  and  learning  be  found  in  the  University,  or  if  his 
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Idn  be  poor  and  have  little  exhibilion,  and  be  virtaoos,  and 
disposed  to  learning.  In  defanlt  of  sach,  then  the  fellow  to  be 
chosen  of  snch  able  persons  as  be^  or  have  been  choristers  of  the 
Aurcli  of  Tattersall,  and  born  in  the  county  of  Lincoln.  If 
none  such  can  be  found,  then  the  said  fellow  shall  be  elect  of 
Bach  persons  as  shall  be  thought  most  singular  in  manners  and 
learning  in  Cambridgeshire,  or  in  default^  of  any  county  what- 
ever*  that  be  then  abiding  in  the  University. 

I>r  Thimbleby  also  founded  one  SiMhrship,  subject  to  the 
flame  restrictions ;  and  gave  to  the  College^  for  the  miunten- 
ance  of  his  foundation^  plate,  &c.  of  the  value  of  £180. 

15d7.  Hugh  Ashton,  archdeacon  of  York,  bequeathed  £800 
to  the  College,  to  found  four  Fellowships  eokd/our  Scholarships^ 
The  election  of  the  fellows  is  limited  according  to  the  following 
proviso  : — ''  Provided  always,  that  two  of  the  said  feUows  shall 
be  elected  and  chosen  of  such  as  be  naturally  bom  within  the 
oonnty  of  Lancaster,  and  in  default  of  such  persons,  then  of 
such  x>crsons  as  be  naturally  bom  within  the  diocese  of  Ches- 
ter, being  and  abiding  in  the  said  University.  And  one  of  the 
Bald  fellows  shall  be  elect  and  chosen  of  such  persons  as  be 
naturally  bom  within  the  county  of  York,  and  for  default  of 
such  }>er8ons,  of  such  as  shall  be  naturally  bom  within  the  dio- 
cese of  York.  And  one  of  the  said  fellows  shall  be  elect  and 
chosen  of  such  persons  as  be  naturally  bom  within  the  bishop- 
rick  of  Durham,  or  in  default  of  such  persons,  those  that  be 
naturally  bom  within  the  diocese  of  Durham/'  The  four 
Scholarships  are  subject  to  the  same  restrictions. 

1587.  Roger  Lupton,  D.D.,  gave  £1000  to  the  master  and 
fellows  of  St  John's  College,  and  it  was  agreed  that  they  should 
make  certain  statutes  and  ordinances  for  two  Fellows  and  eight 
Scholars  bom  in  England,  to  be  maintained  over  and  above  the 
scholars  instituted  by  the  foundress  of  the  College ;  and  that 
the  two  Fellows  and  eight  Scholars  should  come  to  the  College 
instructed  for  at  least  one  year  from  the  grammar-school  of 
Sedbergh. 

The  two  fellowships  are  limited  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  following  proviso  /—''Provided  always  that  the  said  two 
idlowB  be  elected  of  those  persons  which  be  now  scholars  of 
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the  said  Dt  Lapton^  now  being  in  the  aforesaid  College,  and  of 
Buoh  persons  as  hereafter  shall  be  scholars  of  his  saidfonndatioa 
in  the  said  College  for  ever,  and  none  other." 

1646.  The  rerenue  of  the  College  as  letaned  by  the 
Commissioners  in  the  d7th  year  of  King  Henry  VI I L  ivas 
£606. 17#.  ^d. 

1652.  The  Lady  Catherine,  Duehess  of  Sii£fblk»  gave  an 
annuity  of  £6.  Idf.  4iCL,  out  of  certain  lands,  &c.  to  St  Johns 
College,  towards  the  Exhibition  and  maintenanoe  of  Jinir  poor 
JSdkolars,  within  the  said  College  for  ever.  In  the  thirty-eighth 
year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  exhibitions  were  reooTered  upon 
judgment  in  a  suit  in  Chancery,  after  the  payments  bad  been 
stopped. 

1663.  Mr  Robert  Carter  left  a  tenement  to  the  Worship- 
fill  Company  of  Fishmongers,  London,  and  ordered  that  out 
of  the  rents  an  Exhibition  of  £4  per  annum  should  be  paid  to 
a  poor  scholar  at  St  John's  College ;  auch  scholar  not  having 
above  £4  by  exhibitlona 

1668.  Sir  Ambix)6e  Cave  gave  a  rent-charge  out  of  oertaia 
lands,  of  £20  a  year,  whereof  £10  is  to  be  paid  to  St  John's 
College  for  a  Hudent  m  Dknnitpy  so  long  as  he  shall  study 
divinily  at  Cambridge,  and  to  be  called  "  Sir  Ambroae  Cave^ 
Soholar."  If  there  be  two  or  more  of  the  kindred  or  name  of 
Sir  Ambrose  Cave,  or  of  the  name  only,  in  default  of  kindred, 
or  of  kindred  only  in  default  of  name,  in  the  said  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  will  declare  themselves  ready  and  willing  to 
profess  and  study  divinity  in  St  John's  College,  whidi  requirB 
admittance,  such  are  to  be  preferred.  No  stranger  In  blood 
shall  be  preferred  to  the  said  place^  but  in  de&ult  as  la  afore- 
said. 

1671.  William  Littlebury,  Esq.,  bequeathed  £200  to  pur- 
chase land  of  the  yearly  r^dt  of  £  10,  and  directed  that  to  a 
scholar  out  of  the  school  of  Dedham,  the  said  £  10  a  ywr  shovld 
go,  and  remain  to  the  Exhibition  of  the  said  scholar,  to  find  him 
in  Christ's  College,  or  St  John's  House,  Cambridge^  till  such 
time  aa  the  said  soholar  should  come  to  other  preferment. 

1672.  John  Thurleston»  clerk,  M.  A.,  of  Hymsworth  in  the 
eounty  of  Vork,  gave  to  the  Collie  £90  to  found  mu  SkMofr 
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^,  for  one  bom  in  the  parish  of  Wakefield,  Felkirk  or  Hjrms- 
worth,  in  the  ooanty  or  York,  with  prefezence  to  those  who 
Jiave  been  educated  for  three  years  in  Hymsworth  School,  and 
tee  of  the  kindred  of  the  said  Mr  Tharkston :  and  in  iailare 
of  snch,  to  those  as  were  bom  nigh,  or  in  one  of  the  said  three 
parishes,  or  at  least  within  the  county  of  York. 

3574.  Her.  John  Gwynne,  LL.D.,  formerly  fellow  of  the 
College,  gave  a  rent-charge  of  £40  a  year  from,  lands  in  the 
eounty  of  Caernarvon,  for  the  maintenance  of  tvso  Feliows  and 
Iftfve  Scholars,  The  scholars  are  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  gram^ 
liiar<-8chools  of  Bangor  and  Ruthin,  and  natives  of  one  of  the 
four  places  mentioned  in  his  wilL  It  was  found  that  the  bene- 
faction was  insufficient,  and  by  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
tegf  in  1650,  it  was  ordered  that  three  scholan  only  should  be 
elected,  with  stipends  of  £  10  each,  and  that  the  remaining  £  10 
should  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  College. 

1579.  Gabriel  Goodman^  D.D.,  dean  of  Westminster,  gave 
lands  in  Bransdale,  Yorkshire,  and  jCia  Idff.  Ad,  in  money,  for 
the  maintenance  of  two  Scholars  beside  the  ordinary  number  at 
8t  John's  College.  The  sdiolars  are  to  receive  each  £4  a  year. 
There  is  a  grant  from  the  College^  dated  June  10,  anno  Eiiz. 
42,  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil  and  ins  heirs  male  for  ever,  to  nominate 
these  two  scholars. 

1581.  Mrs  Frances  Jermin,  sister  of  Sir  Robert  Jermin, 
Knt,  of  Rushbrooke^  Suffolk,  by  her  will  gave  to  the  main^ 
teianoe  of  two  scholars,  one  at  St  John's,  so  much  as  should  be 
tiiooght  sufficient  by  her  executors.  Sir  Robert  Jermin  and 
the  executors  judged  £5  to  be  sufficient  for  each  scholar,  and 
Sir  Robert  Jermin  granted  a  yearly  rent  of  £5  out  of  the 
iiuknor  of  Badwell  in  Sufiblk,  to  St  John's  College  for  one 
Bcholar. 

1681.  William,  Lord  Barghley,  by  indenture  agreed  to 
V'y  a  lent-charge  of  £80  per  annum  for  various  uses ;  one 
of  whidi  is  that  £26  should  be  distributed  to  the  twmty-fimr 
Sdiolars  of  Lady  Margaret  s  foundation,  and  that  he  shall  have 
the  nomiDation  of  two  scholars  during  his  life,  and  that  after 
his  death  the  heirs  of  Lord  Bnrghley  and  Thomas  Cecil  shall 
noini&ate  one  scholar  out  of  Stamford  School,  and  the  heiis  of 
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Robert  Cecil  another  out  of  Westminster  or  Hoddesdon  Schod^ 
which  two  scholars  are  to  hare  each  12*.  over  and  above 
bay  a  gown. 

1687.  Mr  Henry  Hebblethwute,  dtiaen  and  draper  of 
London,  by  his  will  bequeathed  £S0O  to  St  John's  Colkge,  i» 
purchase  lands  for,  and  towards,  the  maintenance  of  poor  and 
friendless  scholars^  especially  such  as  shall  come  out  of  Se^ 
bergh  School 

Two  years  after  the  date  of  the  will,  the  kgacy  was  paid  faf' 
the  executors,  and  the  foundation  settled  for  the  maint^umoe 
of  two  Sdudars  snd  (me  Fdhw.  The  ocholan  are  to  be  dected 
from  Sedbergh  School,  according  to  the  Statutes,  with  a  pre* 
ference  to  the  kindred  of  Mr  Hebblethwaite ;  and  in  definilt  of 
such  persons,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  master,  £^ows;,  aad 
scholars  to  dioose  such  other  scholars  as  they  in  their  oonsdenoft 
shall  think  fit  and  worthy.  The  fellow  is  required  to  be  dtaoma 
from  Mr  Hebblethwaite's  scholars,  with  preference  to  one  of 
his  own  kin,  and  in  de&ult  of  such,  then  from  other  graduatoB 
of  the  said  College. 

1591.  Henry  Billingdey,  citiaen  and  alderman  of  LondtAj 
founded  three  ScMarehipe  at  St  John's  CoUc^.  The  scholars 
are  to  be  called  ''Henry  Billingdey's  Scholars,"  and  to  have 
and  enjoy  all  privileges,  immunities,  profits,  &c.  in  as  ample 
and  beneficial  a  manner  as  any  otiier  scholars  members  of  the 
said  College.  For  this  purpose  he  gave  the  College  two  mes- 
suages or  tenements,  &c.  in  Tower  Street,  and  in  Mark  Lane, 
in  the  parish  of  All  Hallows,  Barking,  London.  He  l&ewiae 
gave  j820  to  purchase  lands  of  the  value  of  209.  a  year.  TbA 
scholars  are  to  be  elected  by  the  master  and  seniors  as  iaiequind 
by  the  Statutes,  ^'always  having  respect  as  well  to  their  toward* 
ness  in  learning,  as  regard  unto  their  poverty.  And  if.it  shaii 
happen  that  any  of  the  students  be  lineally  descended  of  tiio 
blood  of  the  said  Mr  Billingsley,  and  be  apt  and  forward  ia 
learning,  and  yet  poor  and  needy,  that  then  such  persons  shali 
be  preferred  befi>re  any  other  persons  whatsoever." 

15d5.  William  Cardinall,  Esq.,  by  his  will  devised  a  parcel 
of  land  near  Much  Bromley  Heath,  to  the  govemoi^  of  the 
free  grammar-school  of  Dedham»  that  they  dioald  empky 
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fhe  yearly  profits  towards  the  mainienance  and  finding  of  iwo 
m^  poor  Sckoiars  of  learning  in  St  John's  College^  as  should  be 
It  and  able  to  go  thither  out  of  the  said  school^  and  diould  have 
il^exk  bom  in  either  ^e  towns  of  Dedham  or  Much  Bromley. 
Be  also  directed  that  these  exhibitions  should  be  tenable  for 
fewo  years  after  B.A.,  provided  the  cfxhifoitioners  should  be 
nrtaous  and  toward  in  learning,  and  have  applied  themselves 
to  attain  their  degree  by  the  ordinary  time  appointed  by  the 
Statutes  of  the  University.  These  exhibitions  are  each  about 
£35  i>eT  annum. 

16O0.  Mr  William  Spalding,  .of  Tamworth,  Suffolk,  gave  a 
legaey  of  ^£60,  to  which  £20  was  added  by  his  brother,  Mr 
Gilding  of  Barton  in  Suffolk,  for  maintaining  one  Scholar  at  St 
John's  College,  to  be  elected  from  the  grammarnschool  of  Bury 
St  £dmiind'8«  The  appointment  of  this  scholar  rests  with  the 
master  and  seniors  of  the  College. 

1600  drea*    Mr  Aston,  chief  schoohnaster  of  ^rewsbury 
School,  founded  (too  SdwlarMps  for  students  from  the  Shrews- 
bury grammar-school.    Election  is  to  be  made  first,  of  such 
fldbolars  as  are  natives  of  the  town  of  Salop ;  secondly,  in  defiiult, 
of  such  as  be  Ixmi  in  the  suburbs,  or  in  the  Abbey  Foregate 
adijoining  thereto,  being  legitimate  sons  of  burgesses  of  the 
town«  if  they  be  found  meet  and  apt  for  such  preferments; 
thirdly^  and  for  default  of  such,  choice  is  to  be  made  of  such 
Bcholiffs  as  yrere  bom  within  the  ftanchises  of  the  town; 
fourthly,  or  in  default  of  such,  then  choice  is  to  be  made  of  such 
scholars  bom  within  the  parish  of  Cherbury,  in  the  county  of 
Salop.    And  that  every  such  election  shall  be  yearly,  and  from 
time  to  time  made  by  the  master  and  seniors  of  the  CoUege,  of 
such  scholars  as  shall  be  sent  from  the  said  school  to.  the  said 
University  of  Cambridge.    And  the  said  master  and  seniors 
shall  elect  the  said  scholars  according  to  these  orders,  such  as 
are  godlyest,  poorest  and  best  learned,  and  shall  have  been  for 
one  year  at  least  in  the  behest  form  of  the  school.    The  value 
of  each  of  these  exhibitions  is  now  about  £2Ba  year. 

1600  circa.  Mr  Sawkins,  citizen  of  London,  directed  that 
the  master  and  fellows  of  St  John  s  College  should  yearly 
bestow  the  dear  profits  of  an  estate  in  Wood  Street,  in  the 
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parish  of  St  Michael,  London,  *'  to  the  exfaihition  and  ihidlM 
of  one  poor  scholar  of  good  and  honest  oonversatifm,  h^umieVI 
and  Idaming,  from  time  to  time,  within  the  said  CoH^^e,  H 
he  appointed  and  assigned  hy  the  master  and  fellows  of  tli 
said  College,  for  the  time  being.  That  is,  to  wit,  snch  an  M 
as  shall  be  a  student  in  divinity,  and  meet  and  apt  thereto,  atil 
whidi  in  continoance  of  time,  shall  and  may  be  able  afM 
wards  to  set  forth  God's  glory,  and  his  word  to  the  people,  aril 
which  shall  be  alway  a  poor  man's  son,  and  that  shall  have  ne^ 
of  the  said  exhibition."  * 

160d.  Jane  Walton,  widow  of  John  Walton,  B.D.,  fodh 
deacon  of  Derby,  bequeathed  £  100  to  the  master  and  fellows 
8t  John's  College,  to  the  relief  and  maintenance  of  such  sdi^ri 
as  be  admitted  of  that  house,  and  of  her  kin  ;  if  none  suehi 
then  to  the  relief  of  such  sdiolars  as  shall  come  from  the  graflK 
mar-school  at  Derby ;  and  in  fidlure  fiom  tiiis  school,  to  M 
use  of  sudi  scholars  as  shall  come  out  of  Derbyshire. 

1611.  Mr  George  Falyn,  citizen  and  girdler  of  L<md<^ 
gaTo  by  will  £900  to  purchase  lands  of  the  clear  yearly  vahs 
of  £16,  for  the  perpetual  exhibititms  ofjbur  of  &te  poortf 
Schoiarg  of  the  foundation,  with  a  preference  to  natives  of 
Cheshire,  till  they  be  otherwise  provided,  or  shall  have  taken 
the  degree  of  a  doctor.  If  the  College  do  not  fill  up  vacsndei 
within  three  months,  then  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  shall 
nominate  and  elect  to  the  places  void,  pro  ilia  vice. 

1616.  John  Hopper,  gentleman,  of  Colchester,  gave  £100 
for  12d.  a  week,  to  be  allowed  for  two  snb-sizaXB  out  of  the 
county  of  Suff<^k,  and  especially  out  of  the  free  sdiof^  of 
Boxford  and  SudbiEzy,  if  there  be  any. 

1619.  Robert  Hungate,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  co«LnseQ<»,  gave  a 
yearly  payment  of  forty  marks  towards  the  maintenanoe  of 
four  poor  Scholars  at  St  John's  College. 

1620.  The  Rev.  Robert  Lewis,  and  Mary  his  wife,  he- 
queathed  £100  to  the  College  for  one  SbAo/^fr,  to  be  elected 
from  such  students  as  have  heeo.  at  the  grammar-school  of 
Colchester,  and  the  son  of  a  free  bui^gess  of  the  same  town,  quali- 
fied according  to  the  Statutes  of  the  College.  The  master  and 
fellows  are  directed  "  to  make  dioice  of  some  such  the  most 
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kofwaxdly  and  fit  in  all  respects  for  the  place."  And  if  it  should 
bsppen,  that  there  is  no  student  from  Colchester  school  resi- 
ient  in  the  College,  then  it  shall  be  law^l  to  and  for  the  bailiffs 
i£  the  town  of  Colchester,  the  general  preacher  of  the  said 
iDi^Km,  the  schoolmaster  of  the  free-school  there,  or  any  three 
p£  them,  to  nominate  and  present  to  the  said  master  and  seniors, 
a  Bofficient  scholar  of  the  said  school,  to  be  by  the  said  master 
laid  seniors  elected  and  admitted.  It  is  also  provided  that  the 
mid  scholar  shall  have  1^,  per  week,  and  all  other  profits  and 
ftUowancea  as  any  other  scholar  of  the  said  College  has  or  shall 
hwre.  For  the  maintenanoe  of  the  said  scholar,  the  town  of 
polchester  charge  themselves  with  an  annuity  of  £6.  6s,  per 
tuurarn. 

1623.  8ir  Ralph  Hare,  on  reading  Sir  Henry  Spelman's 
first  book,  gave  to  St  John*s  College  £64  per  annum,  arising 
fyonk  the  rectory  of  Marham  in  Norfolk,  *'to  and  for  the  only 
relief,  maintesance,  &c.  of  thirty  of  the  poorest,  and  beet  disposed 
poor  Sdiohre  of  and  within  the  foundati<m  or  College  of  St 
John."  Sir  Ralph  directed  that  the  rent  for  three  whole  years 
iboiild  go  towards  the  building  of  the  library,  and  afterwards 
^e  whole  to  go  weekly  to  thirty  scholars  of  the  foundation. 

1623.  The  Rev.  Mr  Knewstubb  of  Cockfield,  Suffolk,  gave 
•a  annuity  of  £ll  out  of  certain  lands  in  Essex,  of  which  £1 
Is  to  go  to  the  College,  and  £10  to  two  poor  scholars  commonly 
called  Snb-fii«m.  One  of  them  is  required  to  be  a  native  of 
the  parish  of  Kirkby  Stephen,  and  for  want  of  such  an  one^ 
of  the  county  of  Westmoreland,  and  brought  up  in  the  school  of 
Kirkby  Stephen;  in  failure  there,  thai  from  the  school  of 
Appleby,  with  a  preference  to  the  name  and  kindred  of  Mr 
Knewstubb.  The  other  scholar  is  required  to  be  a  native  of  the 
palish  of  Codcfield,  and  for  want  of  such  an  one,  a  scholar  from 
the  school  of  Sudbury.  The  vicar  and  schoolmaster  of  Kirkby 
Stephen  are  to  nominate  one  of  the  scholars,  and  the  rector  of 
Coekfield  the  other. 

1624.  Anthony  Higgins,  DJO.,  dean  of  Ripon,  bestowed  a 
legaey  of  £130  for  the  bettering  of  five  Scholars ;  namely,  four 
of  Mr  Ashton's,  and  one  of  Mr  Gregson's^  from  ?</•  the  week 
tol2<2. 
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1624.  John  Williiunsy  bishop  of  Unooln^  and  Loid  Keeper: 
of  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  gave  lands  at  Bayeley,  ia  Hi 
tingdonahire,  then  of  the  valiie  of  £65,  and  £160  iniaonpy,  t»j 
zaiae  the  same  to  £62  a  year,  intended  or%inally  to  found 
TeUow8h%p9  and  Jbur  Sdiokar^upt.  The  estate  g^Ten  by 
founder  being  discovered  to  be  inadequate,  the  two  fello^f^ 
ships  were  suppressed  at  a  very  early  period.  The.sckdaiii 
are  required  to  be  chosen  &om  the  Grammar  SdiooL 
Westminster,  out  of  those  four  scholars  of  the  bishop's  fount* 
dation  there,  at  the  time  of  election.  That  two  of  the  Amm 
scholars  shall  be  natives  of  Wales,  and  the  other  two  of  ibl 
diocese  of  Lincoln ;  and  for  the  want  <^  such  in  the  said  school 
then  of  such  scholars  as  shall  be  bom  within  the  liberties  of 
Westminster.  The  appointment  is  vested  ia  the  dean  and  thi 
head  master  of  the  schooL 

1623.  Robert  Johnson,  archdeacon  of  Leicester,  bequeathed 
an  annuity  of  £100,  which  is  chaiged  upon  the  manor  and  reft* 
tory  of  Witham  upon  the  Hill,  Linoolnshire,  to  be  equaOy 
divided  to  fimr  StudenU  in  each  of  the  Coll^^es  of  Sidney,  £K  I 
John's,  £mmanuel,  and  Clare  Hall.  These  exhibitions  are  is 
the  appointment  of  the  master  and  four  of  the  senior  fellows  of 
each  college,  and  a  preference  is  to  be  given  to  those  who  have  | 
been  educated  for  the  space  of  one  year  at  least  at  one  of  the 
grammar-schools  of  Oakham  or  Uppingham, ''  that  are  good 
schokrs,  of  honest  conversation,  and  stand  in  need  of  main* 
tenance."    ' 

1626.  Rev.  Henry  Alvey,  B.D.,  follow  of  ihe  College,  oat 
of  a  house  in  Jesus  Lane,  gave  four  nobles  to  be  paid  to  < 
Nottinghamshire  scholar,  living  under  a  follow. 

1628.  Mrs  Maigaret  Darcey  gave  a  sum  of  money  for  as 
Exhibition  to  be  held  by  a  scholar  foom  the  grammar-school 
at  Beverley.  The  sum  of  £4  a  year  is  allowed  for  the  exhi- 
bition. 

1633.  William  Piatt,  Esq.,  of  Highgate,  Mddlesex,  gave 
lands,  &c.  in  the  suburbs  of  London  for  the  maintenance  of  sf 
fnany  Fellows  and  Scholars  as  can  be  supported  from  the  revs- 
nues,  each  fellow  to  have  £^0,  and  each  schdbr  £10  per 
annum. 
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•i  The  fellows  on  this  foundation  are  not  entitled  to  the 
iMDie  privileges  as  tiie  foundation  fellows ;  they  cannot  succeed 
w  foundation  fellowships,  or  hold  any  College  office,  or  be 
Ifeesented  to  any  living  in  the  gift  of  the  College,  except 
[ibose  which  have  been  acquired  by  the  bequests  of  the  Rev. 
[#.  Palmer,  B.D.,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Winthrop,  B.D.,  formerly 
AilowB  of  the  College.  These  fellowships  are  perfectly  open 
^nd  unrestricted. 

Mr  Platt*8  foundation  is  governed  by  a  decree  of  the  court 
•f  Chancery,  dated  17  July,  1684.  The  income  of  Mr  Piatt's 
Jimndatkm  has  averaged  during  the  past  four  years  ^£916.  I6s.  4d, 
^er  annum. 

«  1633.  Mr  John  Nevison,  in  testimony  of  his  thankfulness 
to  the  College  where  he  had  been  brought  up  and  maintained, 
^ve  by  will  100  marks  for  the  increase  of  three  Scholarships. 

1633.  William  Robson  in  his  lifetime  deposited  £5000  in 
the  hands  dP  the  Salters*  Company  for  various  uses,  one  of 
whidi  was,  that  the  Company  should  for  ever  pay  yearly  £5  a- 
piece  to  two  poor  Schokars  at  John's  College,  Cambridge,  towards 
their  maintenance  while  resident  there. 

1634.  In  this  year  there  were  in  the  College,  one  master, 
fifty-four  fellows,  eighty-eight  scholars,  and  other  students, 
besides  officers  and  servants  of  the  foundation,  in  all  182. 

1634.  John  Litherland,  clerk,  of  Kettlebutgh  in  Suffolk, 
bequeathed  lands  at  Stonham  Parva,  in  Suffolk,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  four  poor  Scholars  at  St  John's  College.  The  election 
of  the  scholars  is  to  be  made  within  the  county  of  West  Chester, 
\vity  of  Chester]  and  each  of  them  is  to  have  £3. 2«.  6d  yearly. 

1638.  Francis  Dee,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Peterborough,  be- 
^eathed  the  lease  of  the  rectory  of  Pagham,  Sussex,  for  the 
foundation  of  two  FeBowships  and  two  Scholarships;  but  the 
estate  not  being  adequate  to  carry  out  the  bishop's  intentions, 
the  foundation  was  limited  to  one  Fellowship  and  two  Scholar- 
tkkps*  The  candidates  for  this  fellowship  must  be  of  the  nam^ 
and  kindred  of  the  bishop,  either  from  Merchant  Tailors'  School, 
in  Liondon,  or  Peterborough  School,  and  none  other. 

1638.  Mrs  Susan  Hill  bequeathed  certain  goods  which  were 
sold  by  her  executors,  and  with  the  money  were  purchased 
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thiee  tenemoitB  in  St  Micfaael's  parish^  i&  Great  Wood  Stt«el{ 
London,  then  of  the  yalne  of  £30  a  year;  and  directed 
one-third  of  the  lental,  £10,  ahoold  be  applied  towards  tin 
maintenance  of  tw0  poor  SeMaro,  niinialeis*  sons,  and  to  hoM 
these  exhibitionB  natil  they  be  Masters  of  Arts,  if  they  continiri 
so  long  in  the  Universityy  nnprovided  for. 

16i2>  The  Rey.  Ambrose  GUbert,  rector  of  Qrsett» 
gave  a  rent-charge  of  £  18  a  year,  ont  of  a  messoage  or 
called  Afarah  House,  and  all  the  landa^  &c>  in  the  pariah  of  S 
Osyth,  in  the  connty  of  fissez,  for  one  F^lom  and  two  Sdiokai 
at  St  John's  College.  The  two  scholars  are  to  be  eleeted  aoeorl 
ing  to  the  Statutes,  and  they  shall  be  of  the  somame  of  1 
Gilbert,  or  2.  Torldngton.  And  if  there  be  none  of  the 
thus  eligible,  then  in  de&nlt  of  such,  the  scholars  are  to  k 
elected  out  of  the  School  of  Colchester,  «id  for  default  <^  sudi^ 
then  the  said  scholars  shall  be  chosen  ont  of  such  as  are  ^  th^ 
town  of  Orsett,  or  bom  in  the  county  of  £aaez,  and  be  styled 
*'  Mr  Ambrose  GUbert's  scholars." 

By  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  16479  the  £18  per 
annum  was  allowed  for  the  two  scholars  only. 

1652.  Henry  Robinsao,  JBsq.,  left  by  will  lands,  &c  is' 
Birchington,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  fi>r  the  maintenance  of  fw 
FeUows  and  two  Scholars  in  St  John's  Coll^|;e,  for  natiyes  of  the 
Isle  of  Thanet,  and  brought  up  at  the  Grammar  Sdiod  at 
Canterbury ;  and  in  de&ult  of  such,  for  other  scholars  bom  in 
Kent,  and  of  the  said  schooL 

By  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  dated  Noy.  ^2, 1662, 
and  upon  consent  of  parties^  it  is  ordered,  that  whereas  the  said 
lands  were  then  sunk  to  £60  per  annum,  and  not  able  to  sup- 
port the  charge,  the  College  should  maintain  (instead  of  two 
fellows  and  two  scholars)  four  Scholars,  according  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  donor,  in  the  aforesaid  will,  for  eyer. 

1659.  Sir  Robert  Wood,  Knt,  of  Islington,  gaye  the  mes- 
suage or  tenement  of  the  Plough,  with  the  two  tenemotts 
adjoining,  called  the  Bottle-house  and  the  Bear  in  Barnwell, 
for  the  founding  of  three  Scholarships,  The  three  schokn  are 
to  be  elected  by  the  master  and  senior  fellows  of  the  College : 
1.  of  such  scholars  as  haye  learned  or  do  leam  at  the  Free 
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iinar  School  at  Westminster,  and  are  of  the  6th  or  7th 
^rm  of  the  School.    And  in  default  of  such,  then  2.  out  of  the 

olars  of  the  Free  School  of  St  Paul's,  London,  and  Merchant 
[ailors*;  or  any  other  school  within  the  city  of  London,  or 
)unty  of  Middlesex,  according  as  the   master  and  seniors 

the  said  College  shall   think   in   their   conscience  most 

rving. 

1668.  Rev.  Matthew  Hewytt  left  four  payments,  each  of 
[12.  109.  per  annum,  out  of  his  estates  at  Great  Gomersall  and 

:all,  for  founding^r  £07^161/ Jon«,  with  a  preference  to  his 
rest  kindred;  then  of  his  name,  if  properly  qualified;  in 
ifecty  then  of  the  parish  of  Linton^  Yorkshire.  In  default  of 
ich  persons,  the  scholars  are  to  he  elected  hy  Mr  Hewytt's 
I,  and  the  master  and  senior  fellows  of  the  College.  These 
:bitions  are  now  of  the  value  of  £12  per  annum,  and  are 
kble  till  M.A.,  with  residence. 

1669.  The  Rev.  Isaac  Worrall,  S.T.B.,  bequeathed  £16 
^arly  to  the  College,  upon  condition  that  the  College  shall  pay 
6  each  yearly  to  two  poor  Scholars^  from  the  Grammar  School 

Tiinbridge,  being  the  best  and  most  hopeful  of  those  who  are 
the  upper  form.  Those  are  to  be  preferred,  1.  who  are  bom 
Kent,  and  in  the  parishes  of  Great  Peckham  or  Watering- 
ry^  or  whose  parents  dwell  there  ;  2.  those  who  are  born,  or 
leir  parents  dwell  in,  the  parishes  next  adjacent  to  Great 
feckham  or  Wateringbury ;  3.  in  failure  of  such,  any  bom  in 
:land  or  Wales.  Mr  Worrall  s  kindred,  notwithstanding,  to 
,ve  the  exhibitions,  though  not  educated  in  the  school,  before 
any  other,  if  admitted  in  the  College,  and  if  but  one  of  his 
kindred,  he  is  to  have  the  whole  £  12 ;  if  two,  then  the  whole  £12 
to  be  divided  between  them.  Next  to  his  kindred,  those  of  his 
name  are  to  be  preferred.  The  scholars  chosen  may  keep  their 
exhibitions  till  they  have,  or  might  have  commenced  M.A., 
and  no  l<»iger. 

1670.  Rev.  William  Lacie,  D.D.,  by  his  will  left  £350  to 
the  mayor  and  corporation  of  Beverley,  that  out  of  the  profits 
of  certain  lands,  they  should  pay  an  annuity  of  £16  a  year 
to  each  of  tu>o  Scholars,  bom  at  Beverley,  and  educated  at  the 
school  there^  and  entered  as  students  at  St  John's  College,  till 
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they  should  go  out  Masters  of  Arts^  provided  they  do  m  witfai 
eight  yean  irom  their  admission. 

1672.  Edmund  Mountstephen,  Esq.,  of  PastonjNortkin^ 
tcmshire^  sometime  student  of  the  College,  left  £1000  tO' 
purchasing  lands  for  the  foundation  of  two  FeUototMpt  and 
SeMarshipg.  The  College  with  this  and  other  money,  the  g^ 
of  Mr  Highlord,  purchased  lands  in  Rutlandshire,  whidi 
afterwards  hy  the  civil  wars,  by  clearing  the  title  and  othi 
means  sunk  in  their  value.  Whereupon  the  CoUege  came 
an  agreement,  that  in  lieu  of  the  two  fellowships  and  schofai 
ships,  the  College  should  allow  three  ExhibUtons,  each  of 
per  annum,  to  three  scholars,  the  most  sufficient  for 
elected  from  the  Grammar  School  of  Peterborough,  of 
meanest  sort,  by  and  upon  the  commendation  of  the  bishop  ao( 
dean  of  Peterborough ;  and  for  want  of  such,  from  the  Schoi 
of  Peterborough,  from  the  Free  School  of  Oundle,  or  from 
other  school  in  Northamptonshire. 

1674.  Thomas  Braithwaite,  Esq.,  of  Ambleside,  bequeatbei 
£250  to  the  College,  towards  the  maintenance  of  two  Schokri 
from  either  the  Grammar  School  of  Kendal  in  Westmorolan^ 
or  Hawkeahead  in  Lancashiro ;  and  for  want  of  such  two,  mf 
other  going  out  of  either  of  the  said  counties,  until  they  be 
Masters  of  Arts,  or  otherwise  preferred. 

1674.  Robert  Allott,  D.D.,  gave  a  house  in  Thetfeld, 
called  the  Spread  Eagle,  and  a  house  called  Jenkinson's,  in  All 
Saints'  parish,  Cambridge,  for  one  or  two  exhibitions.  A  pre* 
ference  is  reserved,  first  to  one  of  the  name  and  blood  of  Dt 
Allott,  or  nearest  in  consanguinity ;  in  defeult  of  such,  then  for 
two  persons  of  the  name  of  Allott.  For  want  of  such,  then  to 
two  persons  bom  in  Cregglestone,  or  within  the  parish  of 
Sandal  Magna.  For  want  of  such,  to  tvro  persons  b<mi  in  mf 
part  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  or  of  the  diocese  of  York. 
An  exhibitioner  may  hold  his  exhibition  till  M.A.,  or  till  he  is 
elected  a  fellow. 

1675.  Robert  Clarke,  a  senior  fellow  of  tiie  College,  left 
£200  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  Scholar. 

1 681.  Samuel  Newton,  clerk,  of  Great  Samford,  Essex,  gsve 
£60  towards  the  augmentation  of  the  commons  of  the  profer 
Sizars,  viz.  13d.  weekly. 
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1682.  The  lUght  Honourable  Sarahs  Duchess  Dowager  of 
flBamerset,  by  an  indenture  dated  July  12^  1682,  gaye  lands  at 
ch,  in  the  Isle  of  £ly>  for  the  founding,  establishing,  and 
itentation  of  five  Scholarships  in  St  John^s  College,  to  be 
ed  for  ever  '' Somerset  Scholarships" 
In  the  deed,  it  is  provided  that  the  scholan  shall  have  a 
ipend  each  of  5s.  a  week  for  his  subsistence  for  seven  years, 
iinder  certain  conditions,  together  with  chambers,  and  caps  and 
lowna.  The  scholars  are  to  be  elected  by  the  master  and 
iwior  fellows  of  the  College,  out  of  the  free  school  of  Here- 
Iford,  and  a  preference  is  to  be  given  to  such  youths  in  the  said 
yfehool  as  shall  have  been  bom  in  the  counties  of  Somerset, 
bSFilts,  and  Hereford. 

)      By  a  second  indenture  dated  March  7, 1697>  the  executors 

M  the  Duchess,  in  conformity  with  her  will,  conveyed  to  the 

I  College  the  manor  of  Wootton  Rivers,  in  the  county  of  Wilts 

(then  worth  about  £560  per  annum,  on  the  expiration  of  the 

':  leases),  for  the  maintenance  of  a  further  number  of  Scholars,  to 

fkbe  called  **  Somerset  Scholars  "  who  are  to  have  the  same  allow- 

ances  as  the  five  scholars  before  endowed  by  her;  and  directed 

that  one  additional  scholar  should  be  chosen  at  the  first  settle- 

menty  and  others  elected  as  the  rents  improved. 

These  additional  scholan  are  directed  in  the  indenture  to  be 
elected  from  time  to  time  out  of  the  free  schools  of  Marl- 
borough, Hereford  and  Manchester,  by  turns;  the  first  of  them 
to  be  chosen  out  of  Marlborough  School,  the  second  out  of 
Hereford  School,  and  the  third  out  of  Manchester  School;  and 
to  keep  the  same  course  and  turns  for  ever.  The  number  qf 
Scholars  on  this  foundation  is  now  thirteen. 

The  indenture,  in  accordance  with  the  directions  in  the  will 
of  the  Dftchess,  further  directed  that  when  the  lease  of  a  certain 
£mn  in  the  manor  of  Wootton  Rivers  fell  in,  eix  additional 
Scholars  should  be  elected,  who  should  have  for  their  allowances 
and  maintenance  the  rent  of  the  said  fiurm,  and  that  none  of  the 
other  ^'Somerset  Scholars"should  have  any  part  thereof,  nor  they 
with  the  others.  The  six  scholars  were  elected  when  the  lease 
expired  in  1735.  The  allowance  to  each  of  these  scholars  was  at 
the  fint  establishment  lOs,  a  week,  and  is  now  £40  per  annum. 
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The  Dachess  also  directs  by  her  will,  that  these  sir  Sekolan 
shall  be  such  youths  whose  parents  or  friends  are  not  able  io 
contribute  anything  considerable  towards  their  maintenance  al 
the  University ;  and  therefore  the  large  allowance  is  appointe^^ 
for  them ;  and  that  the  persons  chosen  shall  be  such  as  design 
or  intend  to  take  upon  them  the  ministry;  and  that  they  shaft 
in  order  thereunto,  so  soon  as  they  shall  be  fit  for  it,  incUaiK 
and  dispose  themselves  to  the  study  of  divinity ;  but  all  othev 
things  relating  to  the  said  additional  "  Somerset  Scholarsliips* 
in  former  rules  and  directions,  shaU  stand  and  be  observed,  anf 
these  last  mentioned  *' Somerset  Scholars"  are  to  differ  from 
them  in  nothing,  save  only  in  their  maintenance. 

1708.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Thurlyn,  D.D.,  by  his  will  re^. 
mitted  to  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  King's  Lynn  the  suift' 
of  £200,  they  were  indebted  to  him,  on  the  condition  that  they 
should  for  ever  pay  £6  a  year  to  a  poor  Scholar  who  should  go 
from  the  grammar-school  of  Lynn  to  St  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

1710.  George  Baker,  Esq.  gave  a  benefaction  for  six  EM' 
bitions^  each  of  about  £8  a  year,  with  a  preference  to  his 
own  kin. 

1711.  Humphrey  Gower,  D.D.,  master  of  the  GoU^e^ 
founded  two  Exhibitions  for  the  sons  of  clergymen  who  have 
been  educated  at  the  grammar-school  of  Dorchester,  or  at  St 
Pauls  School,  London.  These  exhibitions  are  of  the  value 
of  about  £10  each  per  annum. 

1712.  Rev.  Thomas  Nadin  gave  a  benefaction  to  foand 
three.  Exhibitions  for  students  in  divinity:  one  of  about  £100 
a  year,  and  the  other  two  each  £15  a  year.  A  preference  iff 
reserved  for  Mr  Nadin's  kin,  or  persons  bom  in  the  province  of 
Canterbury. 

1721 .  Rev.  Francis  Robins,  senior  fellow  of  the  College,  by 
will  gave  £200  to  found  two  Exhibitions^  each  of  £  10  a  year, 
for  two  deserving  students  of  the  name  or  kindred  of  Robins  or 
Tabb,  and  bom  in  Kent,  and  in  de&ult  of  such,  to  two  poor 
and  apt  students  bom  in  Chart,  Leeds,  Langley  or  Lenham, 
who  have  been  educated  in  the  grammar-school  at  Satton 
Valence. 


r^ 
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1738.  Mrs  Felicia  Jones  left  an  exhibition  of  £16  a  year, 
Jbr  persons  of  her  own  kindred,  or  natives  of  Shropshire. 

1763.  John  Newcome,  D.D.,  founded  tuH>  Exhibitions  of 
JC20  each  for  scholars  who  come  properly  qualified  in  morals 
f«nd  learning  from  the  grammar-school  of  Grantham  to  Si» 
John's  College.  In  default  of  such,  from  some  other  school  in 
JLincolnshire.  If  there  be  more  candidates  than  one,  in  case  of 
m  vacancy,  the  master  and  seniors  of  the  College  are  to  elect 
which  of  them  they  may  think  the  most  proper  and  deserving. 
These  exhibitions  are  tenable  till  M.A. 

1778.  John  Green,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  bequeathed  £1000 
3  per  cent,  consols  to  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  Beverley,  in 
trust,  that  out  of  the  dividends  they  should  pay  the  yearly  sum 
of  £10  as  an  exhibition  to  a  scholar  educated  for  three  years  at 
the  grammar-school  of  Beverley,  and  entered  at  Corpus  Christi 
CoUege,  or  St  John's  College.  The  mayor  and  corporation  are 
required  to  appoint  the  son  of  a  freeman  of  Beverley,  and  the 
payments  are  to  continue  for  seven  years,  if  the  exhibitioners 
veside  and  proceed  regularly  to  the  degree  of  M.A.  It  is 
directed  that  all  arrears  which  may  accrue  from  vacancy,  are 
to  be  paid  to  the  exhibitioner  most  approved  by  the  mayor  and 
corporation. 

1815.  Mr  Wright  left  a  bene&ction  of  about  £100  per 
annum,  to  be  disposed  of  at  the  discretion  of  the  master  and  four 
seniors,  as  they  should  judge  most  expedient  and  best  for  the 
encouragement  of  religion  and  learning. 

1816.  Sir  Isaac  Pennington,  M.D.,  president  of  the  College, 
by  his  will  directed  that  good  exhibitions  should  be  given  from^ 
his  bequest  to  students  at  St  John's  College,  bom  in  the 
parishes  of  Hawkeshead  and  Colton.  The  number  and  value  of 
the  exhibitions  are  at  the  discretion  of  the  master  and  seniors. 

1839.  The  Very  Rev.  James  Wood.  D.D.,  master  of  the 
College,  and  dean  of  Ely,  left  funds  for  founding  nine  Exhibi-^ 
ijiims  which  at  present  are  £40  each  per  annum.  The  exhibi-^ 
tioners  are  chosen,  three  every  year,  from  those  undergraduates 
of  the  College  ''  who  are  most  in  want  of  pecuniary  assistance, 
and  who  are  at  the  same  time  most  distinguished  for  their  regu^ 
Iftrity  of  conduct^  industry  and  learning." 

X2 
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1833.  Rev.  James  Webster,  B.D^  fellow  of  the  College, 
left  a  trust  fund  producing  about  ^120  per  annum,  for  found* 
!ng  one  F^lowthip  and  one  ScholarAip.  This  feUowship  la 
tenable  for  ten  years  by  a  person  who  has  been  admitted  to  tha 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  who  must  proceed  regularly  to 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

The  scholarship  is  designed  for  the  most  deserring  of  the 
commencing  Bachelors  of  Arts,  and  is  tenable  for  one  yeac 
The  fellow  is  to  receive  sixteen,  and  the  scholar  fire,  of  the 
whole  twenty-one  equal  parts  into  which  the  annual  proceeds 
of  the  trust  fund  is  to  be  diyided. 

By  the  Statutes  the  fellows  are  to  be  elected  out  of  those 
^*  qui  moribus  et  eruditione  f uerint  insigniores,  quosque  cum 
magister  tum  seniores  speraverint  firmiterque  crediderint  m 
eodem  Collegio  ad  Dei  honorem  et  profectum  studii  scholastiei 
cum  effectu  velle  et  posse  proficere,  et  inter  hos  qui  indigen* 
tiores  fuerint." 

Candidates  must  be  natives  of  England  or  Wales,  and  Bache* 
lors  of  Arts  at  least,  and  a  preference,  cteteri*  paribus,  is  reserved 
for  natives  of  Richmond  and  its  vicinity,  of  Kent,  and  of  thow 
counties  in  which  the  College  has  estates;  and  after  the  scholars 
of  the  College,  scholars  from  Christ's  College  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred. All  the  fellows  except  four  are  required  within  a 
certain  time  to  be  in  holy  orders,  or  to  resign  their  fellowshipa. 

The  presentation  of  one  of  the  original  foundation  fellow- 
ships of  St  John's  College  was  conferred  by  the  foundress  upon 
the  bishop  of  Ely,  in  consideration  of  the  rights  surrendered 
by  him  in  connexion  with  the  dissolved  Hospital  of  St  John, 
which  formed  the  foundation  upon  which  the  College  was 
established. 

The  emoluments  of  each  of  the  eight  senior  fellows  hsTe 
been  on  an  average  of  the  seven  years  ending  1851,  about  £210 
a  year :  and  of  a  junior  fellow  about  £140  a  year;  besides  an 
allowance  for  rent  of  rooms  varying  from  £10  to  £32  a  year, 
according  to  standing  and  degree. 

The  resident  fellows  and  scholars  have  in  addition  weekly 
allowances  from  the  rents  received  in  com,  under  the  18  £liz. 
cap.  6.    Two- thirds  of  those  rents  are  assigned  to  the  master 
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md  fello^ws,  and  certain  statutable  servants,  and  one-third  to 
the  scholars,  lliese  sums,  with  certain  additions  from  other 
ionrceB^  are  severally  applied  week  by  week ;  the  emoluments 
from  these  sources  varying  from  week  to  week  with  the  num- 
bers in  residence.  On  an  average  of  ten  years,  these  sums  have 
amounted  respectively  to  £1,640  and  £650  per  annum. 

The  foundation  scholarships,  twenty-seven  in  number,  with 
the  other  scholarships  on  different  foundations,  are  awarded 
after  an  examination  in  classical  literature.  The  Statutes 
require  the  candidates  to  be  natives  of  England  or  Wales^ 
and  "  ut  Bubsequentibus  qualitatibus  sint  omati ;  videlicet,  ut 
bonis  sint  et  honestis  moiibus,  bonaque  item  indole  prsediti; 
sint  corpore  nuUis  contagiosis  aut  incurabilibus  morbis  vitiosi^ 
atiasve  xnsigniter  aut  deform!  aut  mutilo ;  ne  sint  in  Artibus 
Baccalaurei,  nee  in  Sacris  Ordinibus  constituti.  Sint  autem  in 
Granunaticis  et  in  Unguis  Grseca  et  Latina  bene  et  sufficienter 
instmcti*  sic  ut  judicio  magistri,  ant  ejus  absentis  vicem  geien- 
ttB,  majorisque  partis  seniorum  idonei  existimentur  qui  pro-> 
tinns  dialecticis  rudimentis  imbuantur;  proviso  semper  ut 
doctiores  indoctioribus  (ceeteris  paribus)  prsferantur,  inter  quos 
et  inopes  prsponi  volumus  modo  in  ceteris  conditionibus  pares 
fuerint." 

The  emoluments  of  the  foundation  scholars  consist  of  £6  a 
year  for  rent  of  rooms,  and  one-third  of  certain  corn-rents,  &c. 
already  stated,  which  are  distributed  weekly  to  the  scholars  in 
rendence.  They  may  also  hold  exhibitions  with  their  scholar- 
ships. 

The  trustees  of  Shrewsbury  School,  from  the  Corporation 
funds,  pay  four  exhibitioners  going  from  the  school  to  St  John's 
College,  stipends  each  of  £50  per  annum  for  seven  years, 
according  to  a  scheme  recently  authorised  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  The  candidates  for  these  exhibitions  must  be  the 
sons  of  burgesses  of  Shrewsbury ;  and  in  default  of  such,  per- 
sons bom  in  the  parish  of  Cherbury;  in  default  of  these, 
persons  bom  in  the  coimty  of  Salop.  They  are  required  to 
have  attended  the  school  for  the  space  of  two  years  imme- 
diately preceding,  and  also  to  be  fit  as  to  their  leaming,  good 
morals  and  behaviour.    And  in  de&ult  of  candidates  so  bom 
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and  deemed  eligible  as  aforesaid,  the  said  governors  andtmsteea 
flhail  elect  so  many  as  shall  be  necessary  to  fill  up  the  Tacanoefti 
/without  reference  to  the  place  of  their  birth,  but  aooordiio^: 
to  the  order  in  which  they  shall  hare  been  glassed  by  the 
examiners. 

There  is  an  Exhibition  of  about  £50  a  year^^  called  ^  the  St 
John  Port  Latin  Exhibition/'  for  the  best  proficient  in  classici^ 
learning  among  the  freshmen.  The  examination  for  this  ExhL- 
hition  takes  place  in  the  Michaelmas  Term. 

No  prorision  is  made  in  the  Statutes  for  luzais  or  sah-sizan^ 
sor  is  there  any  obligation  on  the  College  to  admit  more  thaa 
^Ine  sizars,  who  are  provided  for  by  the  benefactions  of  Mr< 
powman  and  Mr  Highlord :  the  CoUege,  however,  admit  forty- 
five  sub-sizars,  who  are  chosen  after  an  examination  in  dassies 
and  elementary  mathematics^  in  the  Easter  Term  previous  to 
-their  coming  into  residence  the  following  October.  The  nine 
proper  sizars  on  Mr  Dowman's  foundation,  are  chosen  frcxn  the 
«ub-sizars  by  the  master  and  seniors,  and  a  preference  is  given 
to  those  who  have  dbtinguished  themselves  at  the  Colkge 
^examinations,  and  by  their  good  conduct  have  obtained  the 
approbation  of  the  College. 

The  Proper  Sizars  have  their  commons  free,  and  the  Svh- 
Mxars  make  only  a  small  payment  for  commons. 

*About  £200  a  year,  under  the  name  of  Sizar's  Prater^  is 
{distributed  among  the  most  deserving  of  the  siza;^  and  sub- 
jBizars.  They  are  also  eligible,  in  common  with  the  scholars 
and  pensioners,  to  the  exhibitions  in  the  gift  of  the  College. 
These  exhibitions  vary  in  value  from  a  few  shillings  up  to  £40 
,a  year  each. 

.  During  the  year  ending  at  Christmas  1852,  the  portion  of 
the  College  revenue  which  was  applied  in  direct  payments 
to  the  maintenance  of  scholarships,  exhibitions,  and  prizes, 
amounted  to  £3907. 17«.  lOcL 

The  general  College  examinations  takes  place  at  the  end  of 
^he  Michaelmas  Term,  and  at  the  division  of  the  Easter  Term, 
and  a  prize  of  books,  charged  on  the  general  funds  of  the  Col- 
lege, is  awarded  to  every  student  who  is  deemed  worthy  of 
|>eing  placed  in  the  first  class  at  these  examinations. 
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Additional  prizes  of  books  from  the  College  funds  are 
v-jtrded  to  those  students  of  the  second  and  third  year,  who 
^mtlnguiah  themselves  at  the  Voluntary  Classical  Examination. 
The  Rev.  W.  Wilson,  B.D-,  formerly  fellow,  gave  a  bene- 
Saetion  for  two  prizes  of  books  to  be  given  to  the  two  best 
yeaders  of  the  lessons  in  chapel,  whose  general  conduct  entitles 
41ieni  to  the  approbation  of  the  College. 

The  College  bestows  a  benefaction  of  £5  yearly,  left  by  Dr 
Newcome,  as  a  prize  for  the  best  proficient  in  Moral  Philosophy 
Among  the  commencing  Bachelors  of  Arts,  whose  names  have 
appeared  in  the  list  of  Mathematical  Honors. 

Prizes  of  books  are  yearly  awarded  from  the  funds  of  the 
College  to  those  students  whose  Latin  Themes  and  Verses,  and 
i^liose  declamations  are  deemed  to  possess  merit. 

The  average  sum  expended  by  the  College  on  prizes  for  the 
seven  years  ending  1851  was  £182. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Patronage  of  the  College  consists  of  the 
right  of  presentation  to  fifty  Church  livings.  The  scholastic 
patronage  consists  of  the  nomination  of  two  masters,  and  of  ^e 
appointment  of  four  masters  and  an  under-mast^  toisix  gram- 
niar-schools. 

The  gross  revenue  of  the  College  on  an  average  of  the  seven 
years  ending  1851,  for  some  items,  and  of  fourteen  years  for 
others^  as  reported  to  the  Commissioners,  was  i^*  26,166. 14«.  IM. 


MAGDALENE  COLLEGE. 

FOUNDED  1619  A-D. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIIL  the  houses, 
in  St  Giles's  parish  known  by  the  name  of  "  the  Monks'  B» 
tel,"  were  pnrchased  by  Edward  StaflFbrd,  Duke  of  Backing* 
ham,  who  built  part  of  the  existing  College,  intending  to  endo# 
it,  and  give  it  the  appellation  of  Buckingham  College.    TM^ 
design  was  however  never  completed,  the  Duke  fell  a  sacrifio^ 
to  the  enmity  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.    In  1521,  the  Cardinal^ 
aided  by  a  treacherous  domestic,  brought  a  charge  of  high  trea^ 
son  against  the  Duke,  and  he  was  beheaded  on  Tower  HiD,  on 
the  l7th  of  May  in  that  year.  His  possessions  were  confiscated^ 
and  the  College  thus  reverted  to  the  Crown,  in  which  it 
remained  during  twenty  years.     Thomas,  Baron  Audley 
Walden,  and  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  obtained  a  grant 
of  Buckingham  College  in  the  d3rd  year  of  Henry  YIII.    Lord 
Audley  pursued  the  design  which  had  originated  with  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  obtained  in  the  same  year  a  charter 
of  incorporation,  and  gave  to  his  foundation  the  name  of  tiie 
College  of  St  Mary  Magdalene.    The   foundation  was   not 
finished  during  the  life  of  Lord  Audley.    The  Statutes  were 
given  by  his  widow  and  executors  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Mary;  and  it  is  a  somewhat  singular  exception*,  con- 
sidering the  time  at  which  they  were  compiled,  that  the  Sta- 
tutes of  Magdalene  College  distinctly  state  that  the  Master  of 
the  CoUege  may  be  married. 

The  foundation  estate  of  Lord  Audley  consists  of  the  im- 
propriate parsonage  of  St  Catherine  Cree  Church  in  London,  and 
also  a  considerable  part  of  the  city,  anciently  called  Covent 
Garden  Christ  Church.  In  1574  the  College  was  induced  to 
alienate,  contrary  to  the  Statutes,  the  latter  portion  of  this  pro- 
perty to  one  Benedict  Spinola,  an  Italian  merchant  then  living 
in  London.    In  the  mastership  of  Dr  Goch,  the  College  in  yain 


*  The  statutes  were  compiled  A.D.  1553-4«  and  this  pennisuon  is  contained  hi  that 
portion  of  the  printed  Statutes  which  is  included  in  brackets— an  addition  which  wu 
Boost  ivobably  made  about  1664,  during  the  mastezship  of  Dr  Kelke. 
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attempted  to  recover  it,  as  also  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11. ;  and 
tile  whole  amonnt  of  income  which  the  College  now  derives 
from  the  foundation  estates^  is  the  value  of  St  Catherine  Cree 
C^lrarch^  £1M),  and  the  annual  payment  of  £16  from  the 
Co  vent  Garden  Estate. 

1543.  Hugh  Dennis^  Esq.,  gave  a  yearly  allowance  to  the 
Priory  of  Sheene,  where  he  was  to  he  huried,  for  the  finding  of 
two  priests  to  pray  for  ever  for  his  soul :  the  said  priory  heing 
legally  dissolved,  the  heir  of  Hugh  Dennis  procured  an  act  of 
Parliament  that  himself  should  enjoy  all  the  lands,  and  that, 
in  lien  of  finding  two  priests,  there  should  he  £20  per  annum 
given  to  Magdalene  College  out  of  the  Manor  of  Purleigh,  to 
pay  20  nobles  a  piece  yearly  to  two  Fellows^  to  be  nominated  by 
Mie  King  and  his  successors. 

These  two  bye-fellowships  were  founded  prior  to  the  giving 
of  the  statutes  to  the  College,  by  the  widow  and  executors  of 
the  founder.  Lord  Audley. 

Daring  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James  I. 
they  were  disposed  of  commonly  by  mandate ;  but  the  College 
has  exercised  the  right  of  appointment  in  modem  times.  The 
payment  from  the  Manor  of  Purleigh  is  still  made,  and  the 
fellows  receive  £6, 139.  4d.  per  annum,  to  which  some  addition 
has  been  generally  made  from  time  to  time  from  what  is  called 
the  Dongworth  Augmentation.  These  fellowships  are  now 
worth  about  i'21.  lis.  9d.  each  per  annum. 

1543.  John  Hughes,  chancellor  of  Bangor,  gave  to  the 
College  lands  and  tenements  in  Wales,  for  a  scholar,  to  be 
called  ''Mr  Hughes'  Scholar,*'  who  should  receive  four  marks  a 
year  by  quarterly  payments.  The  scholar  was  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  Mr  Hughes  during  his  life,  and  affcerwards  by  the 
master  and  fellows,  out  of  Mr  Hughes'  kindred,  if  any  such 
there  be,  or  in  defect  thereof,  any  one  bom  in  the  isle  of  An- 
glesey, or  in  default  of  such,  any  one  bom  in  Caernarvonshire ; 
or  next,  Denbighshire,  or  next,  any  part  of  Wales,  or  lastly, 
any  part  of  the  king's  dominions.  The  master  and  fellows  are  to 
elect  a  scholar  within  a  quarter  of  a  year  after  a  vacancy,  or 
forfeit  20#.  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Bangor,  toiiet  quotiee  for 
every  such  omissipn. 
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1646.  The  annual  revenue  of  tlie  College,  as  lepoited  bj 
the  Commissioners  in  the  S7th  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  Vlll.  was  £43. 18s. 

1587,  Sir  Christopher  Wray  founded  by  indenture  two  \ 
Fellowships  and  seven  Scholarships.  The  fellows  are  required  to 
study  divinity  within  three  years  after  they  commence  Mas- 
ters of  Arts,  or  to  lose  their  fellowships.  They  were  to  receive 
£6.  iSs.  4d.  each,  payable  out  of  the  parsonage  of  Gamthorp^ 
which  Sir  C.  Wray  gave  to  the  College,  for  that  and  other 
purposes :  and  to  have  the  use  of  certain  cliambers  in  the  Col- 
lege which  were  built  by  Sir  C.  Wray.  The  fellows  ixoL  this 
foundation  have  ever  been  looked  upon  by  the  College  as  de- 
serving greater  privileges,  in  gratitude  to  Sir  C  Wray  for  hi> 
great  liberality  towards  it ;  and  under  this  feeling  Dr  Peckarl 
admitted  them  to  an  equal  share  with  the  foundation,  in  the 
property  bequeathed  by  him,  and  a  portion  of  the  Dongworth 
augmentation  has  frequently  been  enjoyed  by  them,  so  that 
with  a  right  to  rooms  rent  free,  they  have  received  in  money 
from  £56.  I3s.  4k/.  to  £71.  Us.  7d.  a  year,  with  an  allowance 
of  Is,  per  day  for  commons,  during  re^dence. 

Of  the  seven  scholarships, — ^four  were  to  be  called  ''Sir 
Christopher  Wray's  Scholarships,"  and  the  scholars  to  receive 
£3.  6s,  Qd.  per  annum :  two,  to  be  called  *'  the  Scholars  of 
Sir  Thomas  Parkinson*"  who  should  receive  £3.  6s,  Sd,  each 
per  annum. 

The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lincoln,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  heirs  of  Sir  C.  Wray,  are  empowered  to  nominate  to 
the  six  scholarships  out  of  Kyrton  School  in  Lincolnshire 
or  next,  from  Lincoln  School.  If  the  dean  and  chapter  n^ 
lect  to  nominate  after  due  notice  given  by  the  College,  then 
in  three  months  the  master  and  fellows  may  choose  any 
poor  scholars  out  of  the  College,  or  in  defect  thereof,  out  of 
St  Peter's. 

He  also  founded  a  Scholarship  for  one  scholar,  to  be  called 
"  the  Scholar  of  Edmund  Giyndal,  late  Archbishop  of  Cante^ 
bury,"  and  to  receive  £4  per  annum. 

1591.  Mr  Roberts  gave  an  annuity  of  £10  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  three  Scfiolars,  to  have  £3.  6s.  Sd^  each;  to  be  chosen 
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£roin  the  town  of  Beccles  in  SuiFolk,  or  else  out  of  the  Hundred 
of  Wangford  in  Suffolk,  or,  in  defect,  whence  the  master  and 
fellows  think  proper. 

1591.  Lady  Anne  Wray,  wife  of  Sir  Christopher  Wray, 
'gave  to  the  College  lands  lying  in  Saltfleet  haven,  to  allow  two 
Scholars  of  her  foundation  20  nohles  between  them. 

1592.  Sir  C.  Wray,  by  Will  founded  a  third  'FeUawship, 
allowing  a  pension  of  £6.  ISs,  4d,  for  ever  out  of  his  estate  at 
Newbell.  Of  late  times,  this  fellowship  has  been  called  ''the 
Lady  Anne  Wrtfy's  fellowship." 

1594.  Mr  Spendluffe  founded  a  fellowship,  now  called  ''the 
SpendlufTe  Fellowship/*  but  which  was  at  first  called  the  "  Al- 
ford  Quinquennial  Fellowship."  By  the  express  provision  of 
the  founder,  this  fellow  is  to  be  constantly  chosen  out  of  the 
Scholars  sent  from  the  grammar-school  at  Alford,  and  to  hold 
Ills  fellowship  for  five  years  with  a  stipend  of  £S  per  annum. 
The  estate  out  of  which  this  fixed  payment  was  to  be  made,  is 
likewise  bound  to  pay  £20  a  year  to  the  preacher  at  Alford, 
The  estate  is  now  worth  more  than  £400  per  annum. 

Mr  Spendluffe  also  founded  two  Scholarships,  tenable  for  five 
years,  of  £4  each  per  annum,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  same  estate 
as  the  fellowship.  The  scholars  are  to  be  recommended  to 
the  College  from  Alford  School  by  the  schoolmaster  and  the 
governors  of  Alford,  and  if  none  be  recommended,  the  College  b 
to  choose  others,  the  poorest  they  have  in  College. 

1625.  Frances,  Countess  of  Warwick,  daughter  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wray,  founded  one  Bye-fellowship,  now  called 
*'  the  Lady  Warwick's  Fellowship,"  and  two  Scholarships.  She 
.gave  the  Manor-House  of  Aukborough  and  certain  lands,  for 
the  increase  of  the  College  rents  and  revenues,  and  likewise  for 
the  payment  of  £5  per  amium  to  her  fellow,  and  £6  to  each  of 
her  scholars.  The  fellowship  is  now  worth  £50  a  year,  and 
the  scholarships  have  been  increased  to  £25  each. 

The  scholars  are  to  be  nominated  by  the  Countess  and  her 
heirs  for  ever,  out  of  the  school  of  Market  Rasen,  or  in  de&ult 
thereof,  out  of  any  other  school  in  Lincolnshire. 

1034.  In  the  time  of  Dr  Fuller,  the  College  consisted  of  a 
master^  eleven  fellows,  twenty-two  scholars,  with  other  stu- 
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dents,  besides  officers  and  servants  of  the  foundation^  being  ia 
all  one  hundred  and  forty. 

1638.  John  Smith,  fellow  and  president  of  the  College,  by 
Will  founded  two  Fdlowships,  and  9ix  SchoHarAips.  He  di- 
rected that  the  fellows  should  become  'Mawful  niimsteis' 
within  three  years  from  their  admission,  or  lose  their  fellow* 
ships,  and  should  proceed  to  the  degree  of  B.D.  at  the  r^ulal 
time  allowed  by  the  Univeraty. 

Mr  Smith  left  to  the  College  a  small  fiirm  at  Long  Stantoni 
and  three  public-houses  in  Cambridge,and  directed  that  each  fel- 
low should  receive  ,^22. 10«.  x)er  annum,  and  each  scholar  £4. 

The  scholars  are  to  be  elected  by  the  master  and  fellows, 
and  the  master  is  to  have  only  one  vote  in  the  election,  except 
a  casting  vote  upon  an  equality ;  and  that  students  from  the 
free  school  of  Winchester  should  be  preferred,  eateris  parilftu. 
The  College  now  pays  to  each  of  the  fellows  a  stipend  of  £40 
per  annum. 

1689.  Bamaby  Goch,  D.D.,  Master  of  the  College,  founded 
two  FeUowshipi.  He  left  by  will  £12  a  year  for  each,  but  the 
annuity  failed,  after  having  been  paid  for  one  year;  and  the 
fellows  of  his  foundation  have  been  feom  that  time  only  titukar 
or  nominal  fellows,  although  they  have  been  admitted  to  certain 
small  advantages  and  privileges  by  the  College  from  time  to 
time,  and  promoted  to  other  foundations. 

1656.  Mr  William  Holmes,  upholsterer  in  Exeter,  gave  to 
the  burgesses  of  Wisbech  £400,  to  be  hdd  out  in  lands  for  the 
yearly  maintenance  of  ^100  poor  Scholars,  to  be  chosen  from 
Wisbech  School  by  the  capital  burgesses,  and  to  be  allowed 
£10  per  annum  each  for  their  support  in  Magdalene  College. 
For  many  years  only  one  scholaor  has  been  sent  from  Wis- 
bech School,  and  the  payment  at  present  made  to  the  only 
scholar  in  residence,  is  more  than  £100  per  annum. 

1670.  James  Duport,  D,D.,  left  to  the  College  a  small 
estate  at  Quy  in  Cambridgeshire,  to  found  four  St^olardkips, 
each  of  £4  per  annum,  and  for  payment  of  £10  annually  to  the 
grammar-school  of  Peterborough. 

1698.  Rev.  Drue  Drury,  M.A.,  of  Ridlesworth  Hall  in 
Norfolk,  gave  by  will  the  impropriate  pairsonage  of  Steeple 
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iUhton  in  Wiltshire,  valued  at  £120  a  year,  to  Magdalene  Col- 
lege, after  the  decease  of  Mr  Robert  Wake,  for  the  maintenance 
'}  done  Fellow  for  ever. 

This  fellow  must  be  a  gentleman's  son,  B.  A.,  bom  in  Nor- 
ftlk,  and  designed  for  Holy  Orders.  He  may  hold  his  fellow- 
ship for  nine  years,  and  must  spend  some  good  part  of  the 
time  in  travelling  and  visiting  foreign  parts ;  and  the  fellow- 
ahip  to  be  accordingly  called  "  the  Norfolk  Travelling  Fellow- 
4ihip/'  The  net  value  of  this  fellowship  is  now  from  £270 
to  £290  per  annum. 

1721.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Millner,  vicar  of  Boxhill,  in  the 
county  of  Sussex,  by  his  will  of  that  date,  and  as  corrected  by 
a  codicil  dated  Sept.  5, 1722,  gave  to  the  College  £1000,  after 
the  death  of  his  sister,  to  be  paid  within  twelve  months  after 
her  decease,  and  within  three  years  after  that  date  to  be  laid 
out  in  a  purchase  of  land  for  the  founding  qf  three  Scholarships, 
to  be  called  ''the  Millner  Scholarships,"  open  to  the  schools  of 
Heversham,  Halifax  and  Leeds. 

1724.  John  Millington,  D.D.,  by  his  will  founded  one  FeU 
hwskip  and /mr  Exhibitions,  appropriated  to  scholars  from 
Shrewsbury  School.  It  was  provided  that  the  fellowship  should 
not  commence  till  forty  years  after  the  date  of  the  deed  of 
settlement,  namely  in  1764. 

A  new  scheme  was  obtained  for  the  regulation  of  this  cha- 
rity in  1817.  The  value  of  the  feUowship  is  fixed  at  £126  per 
annum ;  and  whenever  the  funds  will  allow  of  it,  a  second 
fellowship  of  like  value  is  to  be  founded. 

By  the  same  sdieme  the  four  exhibitions  were  fixed  at 
£63  each. 

In  de&ult  of  scholans  from  Shrewsbury  School,  these  exhi* 
bitiona  are  open. 

1736.  Mrs.  Millner  died  this  year,  and  left  £200  to  the 
College  to  make  the  number  of  Millner  Scholarships  four, 
pursuant  to  the  original  design  of  Mr  Millner,  before  he 
annexed  the  codicil. 

If  Magdalene  College  do  not  observe  the  conditions,  or 
misapply  Uie  funds,  they  shall  forfeit  the  whole  to  St  John's 
College.     These  scholarships  are  each  worth  £65  per  annum. 
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1734.    Mr  James  Millington  left  by  will  two  SchokarAipg 
to  bear  his  name,  of  £20  eadi,  appropriated  to  youths  bom 
Frankwell,  and  educated  in  the  first  instance  at  the  Hospll 
in  that  parish,  and  afterwards  at  the  free  grammar-school 
Shrewsbury. 

1760.    Rey.  —  Groom,  vicar  of  Childerdish  in  Essex,  L 
the  College  a  rent-charge  of  £30  per  annum,  to  be  diyid 
into  three  Exhibitions  of  £10  each,  which  are  to  be  given 
sizars,  sons  of  clergymen,  and  to  those  of  Essex  in  prefc 
to  others. 

1775.  .  Margaret  Dongworth,  spinster,  of  Old  Elvet,  Da 
ham,  left  a  legacy  to  the  College  for  the  augmentation  of  tl 
smaller  bye-fellowships. 

1797.    Peter  Peckard,  D.D.,  Master  of  the  College,  gave 
benefaction  to  found  ttoo  Scholarships,  perfectly  open  withoi 
any  restrictions,  to  be  called,  "The  Ferrars  Scholarships."  Th< 
scholarships  are  each  of  the  value  of  £52. 6s.  per  annum. 

Dr  Peckard  also  left  a  property  to  the  College,  in  whicl 
the  bye-fellows  on  Sir  Christopher  Wray's  foundation  are  etji 
sharers  with  the  foundation  fellows  of  the  College,  receiviDj 
£50  a  year  each.    The  master  receives  two  dividends. 

1832.  The  College  from  its  general  funds  founded  a  S(Aoi 
larshipf  of  the  annual  value  of  £52.  5s. 

1835.  The  College  founded  a  Scholarship  of  £40  per  an- 
num,  tenable  for  three  years^  and  appropriated  to  a  studen 
from  King's  College,  London.  It  has  since  been  opened  U 
students  from  Eton  College  also. 

The  Pepysian  benefEUjtion  of  £50  a  year  is  derived  from  the 
publication  of  "  Pepys'  Diary,"  and  by  the  generosity  of  Lord 
Braybrooke,  the  present  Visitor,  is  bestowed  on  the  College, 
with  a  provision  that  it  should  be  in  the  gift  of  the  Master. 
It  is  given  by  the  Master  from  year  to  year,  with  the  advice 
of  the  tutors,  to  the  most  deserving  of  the  poor  scholars. 


*  These  have  been  ineffective  for  some  time  through  default  of  properly  qualified 
claimants,  but  a  new  scheme  is  at  present  (1851)  being  carried  out,  which  will  benefit 
both  the  town  of  Shrewsbury  and  Magdalene  College ;  it  is  proposed  to  make  them 
401.  each  per  annum. 


I 
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1854.  The  present  Society  consists  of  the  Master,  four  Foun- 
\  idltion  Fellows,  besides  tliirteen  Bye-fellows,  all  of  whom,  with 
I  -two  exceptions,  are  equally  unrestricted  as  to  counties.    The 
'  election  of  the  fellows  is  made  wholly  according  to  the  merit  of 
the  candidates  and  in  conformity  with  the  statutes.    All  ther 
Allows  are  required  to  enter  into  holy  orders  within  three 
'  jfears  after  their  election,  if  it  should  please  the  Master.    The 
Ifltatutes  provide  with  respect  to  candidates  for  fellowships, 
^  'tiiat — "  Nemo  pro  Socio  eligibilis  habeatur  qui  a  Magistro  ao 
squali  parte  su£Pragiorum  sociorum  non  approbetur,  qui  antea 
cxaminatus  non  fuerit,  qui  Regis  auctoritatem  post  Christum 
sapremam  ex  conscientia  non  agnoveiit,  qui  canonicas  Scrip- 
tures Patribus  ac  Conciliis  humanis  omnibus  non  anteposuerit, 
denique  qui  Idololatriam  ac  cultum  superstitiosum  cum  corpo- 
laU  juramento  ante  admissionem  non  abjuraverit." 

The  gross  income  of  the  College  from  various  sources,  to- 
gether with  the  rents  of  rooms  and  fixed  college  payments,  in 
the  year  1851  amounted  to  about  £4130.  The  payments  made 
out  of  this  sum  for  stipends,  the  establishment  expenses  of  the 
college,  and  fixed  allowances  to  the  bye-fellows,  made  up 
about  £2440,  leaving  £1690  to  be  divided  into  six  portions — 
two  for  the  master,  and  one  for  each  of  the  four  foundation 
fellows. 

In  addition  to  his  dividend  and  the  allowance  from  the 
Peckard  benefaction,  each  foundation  fellow  has  his  rooms  rent-- 
free, and  an  allowance  of  some  £28  per  annum  for  commons, 
the  master  receiving  twice  that  sum  on  the  same  account. 

The  scholars  on  the  different  foundations  are  elected  by 
the  master  and  fellows,  after  an  examination  in  classical  litera- 
ture, and  a  given  subject  in  divinity,  which  takes  place  in  the 
Lent  Term.  The  Statutes  direct  that  in  every  election  those 
who  are  learned  and  poor  are  to  be  preferred,  and  especially 
those  who  intend  to  enter  into  Holy  Orders,  and  a  married  man 
is  not  excluded  from  holding  a  scholarship.  No  provision  was 
made  by  the  founder  for  the  maintenance  of  any  scholars. 

The  number  of  sizars  admitted  is  at  present  limited  to  four, 
and  the  appointment  is  claimed  by  the  master.  The  sizars 
have  their  commons  free,  and  receive  a  certain  small  payment 
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each  term,  which  varies  with  the  numher  of  noblemen  or  fel*' 
low-commoners  on  the  boards ;  and  are  eligible  to  schokoshipi 
and  exhibitions  as  other  students. 

^'  Certain  small  sums  were  left  under  wills  at  different  timeq 
for  the  assistance  of  sizarsy  as  well  as  poor  scholars,  but  moa| 
of  them  ap]v;ar  to  have  been  lost  to  the  College  some  way  (^ 
other." 

Prizes  of  books  of  the  value  of  £2. 12«.  6i.  are  given  tq 
each  of  the  most  distinguished  proficients  of  the  three  years,  alk 
the  general  College  Examination  in  classics  and  mathematic% 
which  takes  place  at  the  division  of  the  Easter  Term. 

A  Prize  is  given  of  two  guineas  to  the  best  reader  of  t^ 
lessons  in  the  CoUege-chapeL 

The  Ecclesiastical  Patronage  of  the  College  conusts  of  the 
right  of  presentation  to  seven  church-livings. 
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I  FOUNDED  1546,  A.D. 

Virtus  vera  nobilitas. 

'  Henry  VIII.  by  Letters  Patent  dated  the  19th  December, 
in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  reign,  to  the  glor;^  and  honour 
^f  Almighty  God,  and  the  Holy  and  undivided  Trinity,  for  the 
a.inplification  and  establishment  of  the  Christian  and  true  reli^ 
Igion;  the  extirpation  of  heresy  and  false  opinion,  the  increase 
and  continuance  of  divine  learning  and  all  kinds  of  good  letters, 
rihe  knowledge  of  the  tongues,  the  education  of  youth  in  piety, 
virtue,  learning  and  science,  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  destitute, 
the  prosperity  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  the  common  good 
and  happiness  of  his  kingdom  and  subjects, — ^founded  and  esta- 
blished on  the  site  and  precincts  of  the  late  Hall  and  College, 
commonly  called  the  King's  Hall,  and  of  a  certain  late  College 
of  St  Michael^  commonly  called  Michael-house,  and  also  of  a 
certain  house  called  Phiswick's  Hostel,  and  of  another  house 
called  Oving's  Inn  • ;  and  of  one  lane  lying  and  being  between 


•  Edward  II.  by  letters  patent  In  the  17th  year  of  his  reign,  a.d.  1324,  to  the 
honour  of  God,  and  in  augmentation  of  divine  learning,  granted  and  licence  gave  to 
his  beloved  clerk  and  liege,  Hervie  bungler  of  Stanton  in  Suffolk,  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  that  he  might  institute  and  found  for  all  time  to  endure,  in  a  certain 
messuage,  with  the  appurtenances  in  Cambridge,  what  he  had  acquired  to  himself  in 
fee,  a  certain  House  of  scholars,  chaplains,  and  others,  under  the  name  of  the  House 
of  Sch<riars  of  St  Michael  in  Cambridge,  to  be  ruled  by  a  certain  master  of  the  same 
House,  according  to  the  ordinance  of  him  the  said  Hervie.  And  that  the  said  Henrie 
might  give  and  assign  the  messuage  aforesaid,  with  the  appurtenances,  to  the  afore- 
said Master  and  Scholars:  and  that  he  might  give  and  assign  to  them  the  advowson 
of  the  church  of  St  Michael  in  Cambridge,  with  the  appurtenances,  and  to  their 
suocessors  for  ever,  so  that  they  might  appropriate  the  same,  and  hold  it  appropriated, 
In  aid  of  their  suttentation. 

Hervie  de  Stanton,  by  a  charter  dated  Thursday  before  the  Feast  of  St  Michael, 
1324,  founded  the  House  of  St  Michael,  and  granted  and  assigned  to  the  Master  and 
Scholars  and  their  successors,  a  place  of  habitation  in  his  messuage,  situate  in  the 
parish  of  St  Michael,  in  the  street  called  Milne  Street,  which  he  had  purchased  of 
Master  Roger,  the  son  of  the  Lord  Guy  Buttetourte,  for  ever.  By  the  same  charter 
he  made  oidinances  and  statutes  for  the  government  of  the  College :  all  the  scholars 
were  to  be  priests,  or  at  least  in  Holy  Orders,  within  a  year  from  the  time  of  their 
admissioTi.  During  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  another  licence  was  granted  to  Hervie 
de  Stanton  to  purcliase  houses  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  his  College. 

Hervie  de  Stanton  died  at  York  in  1337,  and  his  body  was  brought  in  great  state 
to  Cambridge,  and  wa»  buried  in  the  midst  qfhit  scholar t,  according  to  his  request. 
In  the  great  chancel  of  St  Michael's  Church. 
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Michael-house  on  one  side^  and  Phiswick's  Hostel  on  the  other, 
and  leading  towards  the  south  from  the  comers  of  Michael- 
house  and  Phiswick's  Hostel  to  the  gate  of  King's  Hall,  and 


After  hU  death,  John  lUeigh,  rector  of  Icklington  and  Barrington,  one  of  lu» 
executors,  in  1345,  gaye  the  manor  of  Icklington,  and  endowed  a  priest  and  two 
•cholars ;  and  Sir  Alexander  Waltham,  nephew  and  heir  of  the  fonndor,  also  one  of 
his  executors,  gave  benefactk>n8  to  augment  the  eiulowments.  The  members  of 
Michael  House  gradually  increased  both  its  buildings  and  possessions.  Among 
other  benefactors  about  this  time,  Henry  de  Oranby,  the  Master,  in  1391,  with  tiie 
king's  licence,  bought  the  Hostel  of  St  Margaret,  on  the  east  side  of  Milne  Stieet. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  several  pieces  of  common  land  were  added  to  the  Collie 
for  increasing  its  buildings.  John  Fisher,  master  about  1500,  spent  £100  on 
buildings  and  repcdrs ;  and  his  successor,  John  Fathede,  bought  much  land  in  the 
name  of  the  College.  Subsequently  and  before  1541,  Uicfaael-house  was  augmented 
by  the  addition  of  Newmarket  Hostel. 

Francis  Mallet,  D.D.  Master,  and  the  Scholars  of  Michael  House,  on  the  260) 
October,  1546,  38  Henry  VIII.  surrendered  this  house  with  all  Us  possessions  to  the 
king,  which  produced  a  revenue  then  rated  at  £144. 3*,  Id. 

Edward  II.  maintained  in  the  University  32  scholars,  who  were  called  the  King's 
Scholars,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  separate  or  peculiar  habitatioD 
there  during  his  reign. 

Edward  HI.  by  Letters  Patent,  dated  at  the  Tower  of  London,  the  7th  October, 
in  the  llth  year  of  his  reign,  a.o.  1337,  to  the  honour  of  God,  &c.  St  Mary  the 
Virgin  and  all  Saints,  and  for  the  soul  of  the  Lord  Edward,  his  father,  late  king  of 
England,  of  famous  memory,  (who  in  tender  consideration  that  33  scholars  should  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge  have  leisure  for  study,  provided  them  with  necessaries 
for  that  purpose)  also  for  himself,  and  his  queen  Philippe,  and  of  his  diildieB  and 
progenitors,  ordained,  erected,  and  established  for  all  time  to  endure,  a  certwnOol- 
lege  of  32  scholars,  continually  studying  in  the  University  aforesdd,  whcmi  he 
willed  to  dwell  together  in  his  mansion  near  the  Hospital  of  St  John,  in  the  paii^  of 
the  church  of  All  Saints,  Cambridge,  which  he  had  purchased  of  Robot  de  Croyland, 
and  that  mansion  to  be  called  the  Hall  of  the  King's  Sdiolars  of  Cambridge. 

The  revenue  of  the  House  was  then  £103.  8f.  Ad.  of  which  £53. 6f.  8d.  was  to 
be  paid  from  the  king's  exchequer,  the  original  endowment  of  Edward  IL  for  his 
32  scholars;  £7. 10«.  8dL  by  the  Abbey  of  Waltham ;  £22.  lU.  by  the  burgesKS  of 
Scarborough,  and  £20  by  the  sheriff  of  Bedfordshire  and  Buckioghamshire.  The 
New  Hall  thus  built  and  endowed  was  soon  found  too  smaU  for  the  sdkoiaxs  who 
assembled  there.  In  1340,  Edward  III.  granted  to  the  keeper  and  scholars  of  his 
Hall,  various  tenements  and  places  which  he  had  purchased  for  augmenting  the 
accommodation  of  the  students,  who  are  stated  to  have  been  36  in  number  in  the- 
close  roll  of  the  13th  year  of  Edward  HI. 

Bichard  II.  gave  to  the  scholars  of  King's  Hall  their  statutes,  and  omtinued  to 
them  his  grandfather's  donations.  He  also  gave  them  £S0  firom  the  manor  of  Ches- 
terton, and  £33.  6s.  8(L  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Abbey  of  Sautrey,  instead  of  the 
£33. 6s.  8d.  which  they  had  previously  received  f^om  the  exchequer.  Hie  also  added 
£70  firom  the  pensions  of  the  abbeys,  and  gave  them  85  marks  fitom  tiie  CaithusiaB 
convent  of  St  Anne,  near  Coventry.  Henry  IV.  revised  and  increased  the  statutes. 
Henry  VI.  among  other  bene&ctions,  gave  the  conduit  to  King's  HidL  He 
also  gave  the  advowson  of  Chesterton,  and  con£ened  other  beneftctions  on  the 
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thence  leading  towards  the  west  unto  the  river  then  running 
near  King's  Hall,  with  their  appurtenances  situate  and  heing 
in  the  town  and  University  of  Camhridge, — a  College  of  litera- 


fiaO,  by  means  of  which  great  additions  were  made  to  their  buildings.  King's 
Balk,  in  ancient  times,  was  the  laigest  foundation  in  Cambridge,  and  DrCaius  in  hi5i 
Bistory,  states,  that  King's  Hall,  for  the  gravity  and  wisdom  of  its  fellows,  was  the 
«niaiiient  of  the  University. 

On  the  29th  October,  a.d.  1546,  38  Henry  VIII.  John  Bedman,  master,  and  the 
sdiaiars  of  King's  Hall,  surrendered  their  House  and  all  its  possesions  to  the  king, 
the  annual  revenue  of  which  amounted  to  £214.  Qs.  3d. 

William  Fhiswick,  bedell  of  the  Univeraty  of  Cambridge,  by  his  will,  bearing 
date  the  4th  of  the  calends  of  April  (29  March),  1384,  7  Bich.  II.,  left  hb  habitation 
called  Fhiswick's  Hostel,  in  the  parish  of  St  Michael,  to  Joan  his  wife  and  Juliana 
Bedelle,  for  their  lives,  and  after  their  deaths  he  gave  and  left  his  aforesaid  habitation, 
to  the  College  of  the  Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  commonly  called 
GooTlUe  Hall,  being  in  the  same  parish,  and  he  charged  Master  Kirby  and  Juliana 
Bedelle  to  enfeoff  the  master  of  the  College  and  two  of  the  fellows  to  the  profit  and 
advantage  of  the  said  College.  Bichard  II.  by  Letters  Patent,  dated  12th  February, 
1393—4,  in  the  17th  year  of  his  reign,  licensed  Juliana  Bedelle  to  make  the  proposed 
gnmt  to  the  keeper  and  scholars  of  the  Hall  of  the  Annunciation. 

On  the  20th  March,  146&-7,  the  7th  year  of  Edward  IV.  Edward  Story,  keeper  of 
the  House  of  St  Michael  and  the  scholars  of  the  sam^  granted  to  Master  Thomas 
Bolayn,  clerk,  keeper  of  the  Hall  of  the  Annunciation,  a  messuage  or  hostel,  called 
StMaxgaiet's  Hostel,  then  enclosed  with  walls,  in  the  parish  of  St  Michael,  between 
Phlswick's  Hostel  on  the  south  front,  and  a  void  piece  of  ground  pertaining  to  King'si 
Hall  on  the  north  part,  one  head  abutting  on  their  tenement  called  the  Angel,  and 
the  other  on  the  king's  highway  towards  the  west ;  which  messuage  William  Col' 
Tille,  keeper  of  the  House  of  St  Michael,  and  the  scholars  of  the  same,  had  of  the 
gift  of  Henry  Granby  and  John  Wessenham,  bedell,  in  the  20th  year  of  Bidiard  II. 

John  Sturmyn,  Master  of  Gonville  Hall,  and  the  fellows  of  the  same,  on  the  29ih 
Oetober,  1546,  the  38th  year  of  Henry  VIII.  surrendered  to  the  king  their  hostel  or 
house,  called  Phiswick's  Hostel,  within  the  Town  and  University  of  Cambridge. 

Genaxd's,  or  as  it  was  commonly  called,  Garret's  Hostel,  stood  on  the  south  side 
of  Ifidiael-house,  and  also  at  the  end  of  Pindsilver  Lane,  as  also  Oving's  Inn,  called 
by  Parker,  Hovingi  Hbspitium.  Dr  John  Caius  states  that  Oving's  Inn  took  its  name 
fiom  John  Oving,  derk,  who  bought  the  grounds,  then  a  vacant  place,  whereon  this 
inn  was  afterwards  seated,  of  the  first  prioress  of  St  Bhadegund's,  ▲.&.  1316. 

It  was  sometime  after  the  foundation  of  Trinity  College  before  any  attempts  were 
made  to  change  the  Ikoe  of  the  old  buildings,  whldi  remained  long  a  great  and  irre- 
gular mass  €i  bouses  and  gardens.  Thomas  Neville,  D.D..  the  eighth  Master  of  the 
College,  from  1593  to  1615,  was  a  munificent  benefiictac  of  the  CollQ^e.  By  his 
motiaa  and  enooiingement,  the  College  was  enabled  to  carry  through  the  costly 
deflgn  of  altering  and  enlarging  the  old  court  into  its  pieient  form,— one  lai^  open 
square,  and  building  the  Hall,  towards  which  he  lent  them  £3000  for  seven  yean, 
and  afterwards  at  his  own  duuge  built  the  greater  part  of  two  sides  of  a  new  eourt 
bcbiiid  the  HaU,  now  called  N«vaZe'«  Court. 

In  1670,  John  Haekett,  D.D.  formerly  fellow  of  the  College,  Bishop  of  Licfaleld 
■ad  Coventry,  raised  at  an  expence  of  £  1900,  on  the  site  of  Garret's  Hostel,  the  build- 
ing called  **  Bishop'f  Hostel*"  and  designed  the  annual  lenti  to  be  appropriated  foe 
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tare,  the  sciences,  philosophy,  good  arts,  and  sacred  theology; 
for  all  times  to  endure,  of  one  master,  three  puhlic  pro^- 
Bors,  and  sixty  fellows  and  scholars,  to  he  called  "Trynitie 
College,  within  the  towne  and  Universitie  of  Camhridge,  of 
Kynge  Hemy  the  Eighth's  Foundation." 

The  "Charter  of  dotation"  of  Trinity  College  bears  the 
date  of  Dec.  24,  of  the  same  year ;  and  from  this  Charter  it 
appears  to  what  extent  Henry  VIII.  himself  added  to  the 
revenues  and  possessions  of  the  old  foundations,  when  he  united 
them  into  one  College.  John  Redman,  the  master  of  Eong's 
Hall,  is  found  named  in  the  "Charter  of  foundation"  as  the  first 
Master  of  Trinity  College.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  from 
that  document,  that  any  provision  on  the  new  foundation  was 
made  for  Francis  Mallet,  D.D.,  the  master  of  Michael-house, 
or  for  the  masters  of  Phiswick's  Hostel  and  Oving's  Inn. 


ever  to  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  College  Library.  In  the  time  of  Dr  Barrow  the 
amount  was  £50  a  year,  in  1851  it  was  £229. 

In  the  Mastership  of  Dr  Barrow,  1673—1677*  and  chiefly  by  his  munificence  and 
exertions  in  raising  subscriptions  from  the  members  of  the  College,  the  building  of 
the  College  Library  was  commenced,  and  about  that  time  the  northern  and  soutfaem 
sides  of  Neville's  Court  were  completed  by  the  munificence  of  two  restored  feUowr, 
Sir  Thomas  Sdater,  and  Dr  Humphrey  Babington.  The  building  was  finished  in 
the  mastership  of  Dr  North,  the  successor  of  Dr  Barrow. 

Queen  Mary  commenced  the  building  of  the  present  college  chapel  oa  the 
site  of  the  chapel  of  King's  Hall,  but  died  before  it  was  half  built.  It  was  finidied 
in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  her  successor  queen  Elizabeth.  On  Dr  Bentley  being 
appointed  master,  Mr  Bernard  Smith,  a  celebrated  organ-builder,  promised  to  make 
him  a  noble  organ  for  the  college  chapel.  The  roof  of  the  chapel  being  then  decayed^ 
and  the  building  dilapidated,  Bentley  resolved  on  a  complete  reparation  of  the 
building,  so  as  to  fit  it  for  the  reception  of  the  new  organ.  The  arrangoaent  and 
superintendence  of  the  work  was  committed  to  Professor  Cotes. 

In  the  years  1717  and  1718,  the  college-walks  were  formed  on  a  pleee  of  gzonnd 
called  the  back  green,  and  the  avenues  of  lime-trees  were  planted  by  the  diraiv 
tion  of  Dr  Bentley.  The  cost  bestowed  upon  tlie  walks,  though  amounting  to 
£500,  and  that  too  withoM  order  of  the  seniority,  was  allowed  without  giving  rise  to 
any  murmur  or  discontent. 

A  great  addition  was  made  to  the  collegiate  buildings  in  the  years  1823—25.  The 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the  town  conveyed  to  the  Master  and  Fdllows  of  Trinity 
Ck)Ilege  some  pieces  of  ground  adjacent  to  the  place  commonly  called  Oarref  s  Hoetd ; 
and  a  new  court,  containing  1  IS  sets  of  rooms,  was  erected.  The  cost  of  the  buildfaig 
was  £50,444,  of  which  £12,358  was  supplied  by  voluntary  contributions  (indudin^ 
£1000  from  His  Majesty  King  George  IV .  and  £2000  from  the  corporate  ftmds  of 
the  Collie),  and  £37,000  was  borrowed  ftom  tlie  Exchequer  Loan  Office.  This  debt 
was  paid  off  to  the  Exchequer  Office  in  1841,  by  means  of  borrowing  £9000  ftom  tiie 
V  Compounder's  Fund,"  to  be  repaid  to  that  fUnd,  with  interest,  in  SO  yean. 
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The  origin  and  cause  of  the  foundation  of  Trinity  College 
;  is  thus  described  by  Fuller : — 

"  There  was  a  general  decay  of  students,  no  college  having 
more  scholars  therein  than  hardly  those  of  the  foundation,  no 
Toluiiteers  at  allj  and  only  persons  pressed  in  a  manner  by  their 
places  to  reside.  Indeed,  on  the  &11  of  abbeys  fell  the  hearts 
of  all  scholars,  fearing  the  ruin  of  learning.  And  these  their 
\  jealousies  they  humbly  represented  in  a  bemoaning  letter  to 
'  'SSnQ  Henry  the  Eighth.  He  comforted  them  with  his  gracious 
■  Tetum^  and  to  confute  their  suspicion  of  the  decay  of  Colleges^ 
acquainted  them  with  his  resolution  to  erect  a  most  magnificent 
one  with  all  speedy  conveniency.  Whereupon  he  seized 
Michael-house  into  his  hands  (whose  yearly  rents,  at  old  and 
easy  rates,  then  amounted  to  £144.  d«.  \d.),  and  King's  Hall, 
the  best  landed  foundation  in  the  University.  Also  he  took 
Eiahwick's  Hostel,  a  house  ufiendowed,  and  allowed  the  Gon- 
vlllians  (still  Q1655]  grumbling  thereat,  as  not  sufficient  com-' 
pensation),  £3  a  year  in  lieu  thereof,  till  he  should  give  them 
better  satisfGUstion.  Of  these  three  he  compounded  one  fair 
college,  dedicating  it  to  the  Holy  and  undivided  Trinity,  and 
endowing  it  with  plentiful  revenues." 

Queen  Mary,  on  her  accession  to  the  throne  of  £nglandj» 
became  a  munificent  benefactress  to  the  College,  and  augmented 
greatly  its  endowments.  By  what  considerations  the  Queen 
was  induced  to  patronize  the  new  foundation  of  her  father  is 
thus  stated  by  Fuller : — 

*' Queen  Mary,  calling  her  chief  clergy  together,  consulted 
with  them  about  public  prayers  to  be  made  for  the  soul  of 
King  Henry  her  fether,  conceiving  his  case  not  so  desperate^ 
but  capable  of  benefit  thereby.  They  possessed  her  of  the 
impossibility  thereof,  and  that  his  Holiness  would  never  consent 
such  honour  should  be  done  to  one  dying  so  notorious  a  schis^ 
matic.  But  they  advised  her,  in  expression  of  her  private 
afifection  to  her  Other's  memory,  to  add  to  Trinity  College  (as 
the  best  monument  he  had  left);  whereon  (chiefly  at  the 
instance  of  Bishop  Christopherson)  she  bestowed  ^£376. 10«.  M, 
of  yearly  revenue.*' 

This  revenue  was  appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of 
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twenty  scholars  above  the  number  of  the  original  foundation, 
ten  choristers  with  their  master^  four  chaplains,  thirteen  po<^ 
scholars  (sizatores),  and  two  snb-sizarB. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  second  year  of  her  reign,  gave  a 
body  of  Statutes  by  which  the  govemment  of  the  College  is 
vested  in  the  Master  and  the  eight  senior  Fellows.  The  Statutes 
were  revised  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria,  and  by  her  Letters  Patent,  the  Statutes  so 
revised,  are  those  by  which  the  College  is  gOTBtned,  and  ifa 
affairs  administered. 

It  is  remarked  by  bishop  Monk,  that  the  earlier  years  of 
Trinity  College  "  were  somewhat  clouded  by  the  struggles  be- 
tween the  popish  and  reformed  churches;  but  upon  the  accessioii 
of  Elizabeth,  the  foundation  was  completed,  and  placed  upon  its 
present  liberal  footing ;  giving  ample  encouragement  to  the 
pursuit  both  of  ornamental  and  usef  al  knowledge,  and  opening 
the  emoluments  of  the  College  as  rewards  to  the  merit  of  the 
students  in  the  most  unrestricted  manner.  Accordingly,  we 
find  that  Trinity  College  rose  at  once  from  the  infancy  to  the 
maturity  of  its  fame :  and  from  that  epoch  to  the  civil  troubles 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  a  period  of  little  more  than  eighty 
years,  it  flourished  in  a  manner  unexampled  in  the  histoiy  of 
academical  institutions.  During  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.,  a  period  when  extraordinary  attention  was  shewn  to 
merit  in  ecclesiastical  appointments,  a  greater  number  of  bishops 
proceeded  from  this  than  from  any  other  society ;  and  it  was 
observed  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  that  Trinity 
College  might  claim  at  the  same  time  the  two  archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  York,  and  no  less  than  seven  other  principal 
prelates  on  the  English  bench.  So  greatly  did  theological 
learning  flourish  here,  that  when  the  present  translation  of  the 
Bible  was  executed  by  order  of  king  James  I.  no  fewer  than 
six  of  the  translators  were  found  among  the  resident  fellows  of 
Trinity  College.  In  elegant  literature  it  claims  an  equal 
celebrity.  So  high  was  its  reputation  during  this  period  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  that  fellows  of  this  Society  were 
chosen  to  flU  the  headships  of  the  majority  of  other  colleges  in 
the  University." 
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The  dvil  troubles  in  the  tune  of  Charles  I.  brought  ruin 
and  confusion  upon  Trinity  College  as  well  as  on  other  soci- 
•eties :  but  the  Restoration  did  not  bring  back  the  same  pro- 
sperity or  the  same  spirit  that  had  been  banished  by  the  evil 
times,  nor  could  the  College  recover  the  paramount  station 
-which  it  had  so  long  maintained.  Dr  John  Pearson  and  Dr 
Isaac  Barrow^  two  of  the  brightest  characters  which  grace  the 
period  of  Charles  II.  were  successively  masters.  Above  all^ 
the  presence  and  example  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton*  might  have 
heen  expected  to  sustain  the  spirit  of  a  college^  the  scene  of  all 
his  great  discoveries,  where  he  continued  many  years  a  resi- 
dent fellow.  In  spite  of  these  advantages,  the  College  was  ob- 
aerred  to  decline  in  numbers  and  celebrity  in  the  latter  years 
of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  it  happened  that  at  that  time, 
the  list  of  its  fellows  was  more  destitute  of  distinguished  names 
than  at  any  preceding  or  subsequent  period. 

The  principal  causes  of  this  state  of  affairs,  may  be  found 
in  a  relaxation  of  discipline  and  a  departure  from  that  prin- 
•dple  of  Trinity  College,  namely — admission  to  the  founder's 
bonnty,  only  upon  the  score  of  merit. 

This  practice  experienced  an  interruption  in  the  times  of 
•civil  discord,  when  fellows  were  appointed  by  tlie  nomination 
of  parliamentary  commissioners,  and  subsequently  of  the  Pro- 
tector. After  the  Restoration,  Charles  II.  being  probably  urged 
to  assume  the  same  patronage  as  had  been  exercised  by  the 
usurper,  frequently  sent  to  Trinity  College  royal  mandates  for 
elections  to  fellowships;  which  the  Society,  though  plainly 
contrary  to  their  statutes,  were  constrained  to  obey.  In  the 
-short  reign  of  James  II.  this  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  was 
•carried  still  further,  every  vacancy  among  the  fellowships  f  being 
filled  by  mandatory  lettei-s  from  the  king.  Although  the  Col- 
lege was  delivered  by  the  Revolution  from  future  invasions  of 
its  privileges,  yet  some  of  the  intruded  fellows  having  obtained 


•  To  the  Correspondence  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Professor  Cotes,  edited  by  the 
Kev.  J.  Edleston,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  is  prefixed  a  synoptical  view  of 
the  Philosopher's  life,  and  a  variety  of  interesting  details  illustrative  of  his  history. 

t  There  is  a  slight  oversight  in  this  expression,  the  words— *' ftsoeptin^  at  the 
Jlrst  OecHoH  in  September,  1685,**  should  have  been  added,  as  the  election  was  quite 
regular  in  that  year. 
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office  by  their  seniority,  and  not  being  indebted  to  industry 
or  learning  for  their  own  preferment,  wanted  both  ability  and 
disposition  to  encourage  those  qualifications  in  others. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  his  queen^  King  William  III.  was 
induced  to  appoint  in  the  year  1696,  a  commission  of  six 
bishops  to  recommend  fit  persons  for  high  preferments  which 
were  in  the  royal  patronage.  On  the  mastership  of  Trinity 
College  becoming  vacant,  the  commissioners  recommended 
Dr  Bentley  to  fill  that  important  office,  as  no  better  remedy 
for  restoring  the  character  of  the  College  could  be  devised, 
than  the  appointment  of  a  master  possessed  of  talents,  energy 
and  reputation,  and  well-known  as  a  most  able  critic  and 
controversialist.  On  the  first  of  February,  1700,  Dr  Bentley 
was  installed  master,  having  first  taken  the  oath  to  preserve 
unbroken  the  statutes  of  the  College,  and  to  consult  the  com- 
mon benefit  rather  than  his  own  private  interests.  Bentley 
had  no  previous  connexion  with  the  College,  having  been  edu- 
cated at  St  John's  College;  and  besides  not  having  been  resident 
for  some  years  in  the  university,  he  was  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  spirit  and  feelings  of  the  place.  Bentley  regarded 
with  contempt  the  fellows  over  whom  he  was  called  to  preside; 
and  the  preferment  itself  he  seems  to  have  valued  chiefly  on 
jaccount  fof  its  income,  and  as  a  step  in  the  ladder  of  advance- 
ment. There  were  besides  certain  defects  in  his  characteV 
which  made  him  a  person  not  to  be  safely  trusted  with  autho- 
rity, and  these  very  soon  shewed  themselves.  In  his  adminis- 
tration he  was  actuated  by  too  arbitrary  a  spirit  to  brook  any 
restraint  upon  his  authority,  and  would  never  suffer  the  sta- 
tutes, customs,  or  even  the  interests  of  the  College,  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  any  favourite  project.  His  plan  was  to  strengthen 
and  perpetuate  his  power  by  securing  to  himself  all  ap- 
pointments and  all  patronage  whatsoever.  By  an  unworthy 
manoeuvre  he  managed  to  get  himself  appointed  Begins 
Professor  of  Divinity.  He  unscrupulously  applied  vexatious 
annoyances  to  force  the  seniors  to  submit  to  his  wishes, 
and  by  his  unwarrantable  conduct,  embroiled  the  College  in 
troubles  for  many  years,  and  at  a  damage  to  the  college-chesi 
for  legal  expenses  of  not  less  than  £4000.  The  proceedings 
of  Dr  Bentley  produced  their  natural  effect  upon  the  miads 
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jof  the  younger  members^  destroying  all  wholesome  respect  for 
diaracter  and  authority*. 

This   account   is  drawn  from    fip    Monk's    Life    of  Dr 
Bentley :   and  though  Bentley  s  proceedings  were  not  always 
in  accordance  with  the  statutes  and  usages  of  the  College, 
H   cannot  he   denied  that  he  raised  its  reputation  by  his 
administration.     Besides  the  pre-eminent  character  he  main- 
tained  as  a  critic^  he  encouraged  the  study  of  the  Newto- 
nian Philosophy,  and  his  "Remarks  on  Freethinking"  form 
one  of  the  most  able  defences  of  the  outworks  of  Christianity 
against    infidelity.      The  bishop   concludes   his  remarks   on 
Dr  Bentley's  character  in  the  following  words : — "  It  appears 
to  me  that  his  passions  were  not  always  under  the  control,  nor 
bis  actions  under  the  guidance,  of  Christian  principlea;  that  in 
consequence,  pride  and  ambition,  the  faults  to  which  his  nature 
was  most  expQsed,  were  suffered  to  riot  without  restraint ;  and 
that  hence  proceeded  the  display  of  arrogance,  selfishness, 
obstinacy,  and  oppression,  by  which  it  must  be  confessed  that 
his  career  was  disfigured.    That  nature,  however,  had  not 
denied  to  him  certain  amiable  qualities  of  the  heart,  and  that 
he  possessed  in  a  considerable  degree  many  of  the  social  and 
endearing  virtues,  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  by  the  warm  and 
steady  affection  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  his  family  and 
his  intimate  firiends." 


•  "  Hb  firat  step  on  entering  into  the  oflSce  was  of  a  very  inauspicious  description. 
A  dividend  from  the  surplus  money  had  been  fixed,  in  December  1099,  to  be  paid, 
agreeably  to  the  custom  of  the  College,  to  the  master  and  fellows,  for  the  year  ending 
St  Michaelmas.  The  master's  share,  amounting  to  £170,  was  clearly  due  to  Dr 
Montague,  whose  resignation  took  place  in  November ;  but  by  some  accident  it  had 
not  yet  been  disbursed  to  him.  Bentley,  immediately  upon  his  admission,  claimed 
the  sum,  as  being  profits  accruing  during  the  vacancy,  and  therefore  payable  to  the 
new  master;  and  by  dint  of  terrifying  the  bursar,  or  treasurer,  who  declined  paying 
it,  with  a  threat  to  bring  him  before  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  actually 
obtained  the  money.  In  making  this  claim  he  was  misled  by  a  reference  to  the  case 
of  parochial  preferment,  where  the  successor  is  always  entitled  to  the  arrears  during 
a  vacancy.  But  in  the  present  instance,  the  sums  firom  whence  the  dividend  was 
made,  had  all  fallen  in  Dr  Montague's  time.  Besides,  a  case  precisely  similar  had 
occurred  in  Trinity  College  little  more  than  twenty  years  before,  when  Dr  North 
gave  np  tlie  dividend  to  the  executors  of  his  predecessor,  Dr  Barrow ;  and  a  collie 
order  was  made,  to  regulate  and  decide  such  questions  for  the  future.  Bentley  at 
the  same  time  demanded  and  enforced  payment  of  other  dues,  amounting  to  £110, 
which  had  become  due  at  St  Thomas's  day  preceding.  For  this  claim  he  had  stronger 
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When  Dr  Caius  published  his  History,  the  Coll^^e  hs  Te-* 
ported  to  hare  maintained  62  fellows,  71  scholars,  138  pen- 


groundf ;  though  to  lay  the  least,  it  was  injudicious  to  aas»t  it  agaiiut  the  opininSMi 
and  fieeltngs  of  the  Society :  iMit  to  the  dividend  he  had  not  the  shadow  of  a  zigtat} 
and  his  predecessor  declared  his  intention  of  commencing  a  suit  against  the  Ck>Uege« 
if  it  was  withheld  ttom  him.  Bentley  throughout  life  was  too  obstinate  in  main» 
talning  a  point  to  which  he  had  once  committed  himself:  thus  the  matter  lemnned 
in  controversy  about  two  years,  when  a  compromise  was  eflbcted.  The  dean  of 
Durham  [Dr  Montague]  allowed  the  £I70  to  remain  in  Bentley's  hands*  as  a  gift  tG| 
the  College,  to  lie  expended  in  purchasing  furniture  for  the  master's  lodge :  and  tfaj 
Uuinlcs  of  the  society  were  given  to  him  for  this  benefaction,  and  enteied  in 
register  by  the  master's  [Dr  Bentley's]  hand.  Through  this  handaome  conduct  oi 
the  dean  the  dispute  was  amicably  settled  ;  however,  an  impression  was  produoetl 
not Csvourable to  the  new  master;  and  unfortimately  his  sulwequent conduct] 
no  tendency  to  remove  tlie  pr^udice  thus  excited  against  him.**— ftp  Monk's  Im^^ 
DrBent^y,  pp.  114,115. 

The  master  continued  to  talce  such  liberties  in  the  administration  of  Trinity 
College,  as  proved  tluit  he  considered  himself  absolute  and  irresponsible.  Of  tint 
a  glaring  instance  occurs  in  the  expulsion  of  two  fellows,  in  a  summary  vray,  wiihoat 
the  forms  of  the  statute.  To  the  expulsion  of  one  of  them,  some  of  the  seniors  ex- 
pressed their  positive  objection ;  observing  that  tf  a  fellow  were  deprived  of  his  fzee> 
hold  on  the  grounds  alleged,  **  he  would  have  an  action  against  the  College.**  This 
apprehension  Dr  Bentley  the  master  treated  with  contempt,  saying,  that  **  his  fintlier 
[prebendary  of  Westminster]  was  just  dead  in  poor  circumstances,  and  all  his 
family  were  beggars."   pp.  168, 169. 

On  another  occasion  by  his  own  arbitrary  authority  he  expelled  a  8ul>-siaar. 

Bentley's  entry  is  as  follows : 

"Dec.  21, 1701.  Ordered  by  the  master,  that  Hanson  the  sub-sixar  be  expelled  the 
College,  for  his  foul  and  scandalous,  and  repeated  ofibnce.   R.  Be5Ti.st,  Mag.  ColL* 

The  example  which  he  followed  wa^an  order,  Jan.  23, 1664—^: 

"  Ordered  by  the  master,  that  Young  the  scholar  be  expelled  the  Collie  for  his 
foule  and  scandalous  offence.  Jo.  Pkabsok." 

But  the  entry  which  immediately  follows,  made  at  the  same  time,  is  this:— 

'*  Ao&xjiD  THEN  ALSO,  that  Edward  Botany  lie  appointed  the  third  cook.    J.  P." 

As  the  words  "  agreed  then  also,"  shew  that  the  former  order  was  made  at  a 
meeting  of  the  seniors,  it  appears  in  the  highest  degree  prolMtble  that  Peanon 
intended  to  write,  ordered  by  the  master  and  seniors,  but  omitted  the  last  two  words 
by  accident— Note,  p.  126. 

"  For  the  first  five  or  six  years  of  his  mastership,  in  all  elections  to  scholarships 
and  fellowships  he  had  regarded  only  the  merit  of  the  candidates ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, a  series  of  able  and  deserving  young  men  had  been  admitted  into  the 
society.  But  at  the  election  of  1706,  he  is  stated  to  have  made  the  first  deviation 
Arom  the  rule  of  merit  The  vice-master,  Dr  Wolfran  Stubbe,  a  much  respected 
personage,  who  had  formerly  filled  the  Hebrew  profiessorship,  was  generally  a 
supporter  of  the  master's  measures :  among  the  candidates  was  his  nq[>hew  and 
heir,  Edmund  Stubbe,  a  young  man  who  is  represented  as  a  profligate,  and  in  every 
way  unworthy  of  the  station.  Bentley,  to  gratify  the  old  gentleman,  proposed  and 
elected  him  a  supernumerary  fellow,  to  succeed  upon  a  '  presumed  vacancy.'  In  this 
act  there  was  a  twofold  malversation.  The  candidates  for  fellowships  being  super- 
annuated when  of  the  standing  of  Masters  of  Arts,  there  had  formerly  been  a  custom 
of  pre-election  to  future  vacancies.    This  practice,  though  not  expmsly  forbidden 
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cioneTS,  and  110  sizars  and  sub-sLzars.  And  when  Fuller  wrote 
in  1655,  he  states  that  at  his  day  there  were  then  maintained, 
a  master,  60  fellows,  67  scholars^  4  conducts,  S  public  profes- 
foxs,  13  poor  scholars,  20  almsmen  (besides  lately  a  master  of 
the  choristers,  6  clerks,  and  10  choristers),  other  students,  with 
the  officers,  and  servants  of  the  foundation,  in  all  440. 


by  the  statutes,  was  contrary  to  their  general  spirit,  as  discouraging  the  emulation  of 
atudents  by  pre-occupying  what  ought  to  be  their  ^rewards.  It  had,  accordingly, 
been  strictly  prohibited  by  a  royal  letter  of  king  James  I.  Dr  Bentley  at  the  same 
lime  that  he  condemned  pre-elections,  termed  this  act  only  a  presumption  i  thereby 
talking  a  distinction  between  the  two  cases,  which  made  no  practical  difference. 
Having  once  ventured  upon  this  step,  he  had  frequent  recourse  to  the  same  method; 
And  In  the  following  year,  two  more  fellows  were  elected  by  'presumption/  The  choice 
<if  an  unworthy  person,  whom  he  afterwards  termed  *the  worst  character  that  ever 
entered  a  college,'  was  never  inasted  upon  by  his  aocuseni,  out  of  tenderness 
towards  the  uncle,  Dr  Stubbe ;  but  it  became  known  in  the  world ;  and  we  are  told 
l)y  Whiston  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  present  was  Bentley's  first  breach  of  integrity ; 
and  having  made  this  deviation  from  the  path  of  justice,  he  never  afterwards 
leturned  to  it."    pp.  167, 168. 

170a  **  Dr  Bentley  chose  a  layman  as  one  of  the  four  conducts,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  read  prayers  daily  in  the  College  chapel;  telling  him  that  he  would  dispense  with 
his  t  aking  orders,  and  allow  him  to  hold  his  appointment  till  seven  3^rs  after  hia 
Master  of  Arts  degree."    p.  171. 

17O8.  He  put  out  of  commons  one  of  the  fellows  who  was  approaching  the 
rank  of  a  senior,  because  he  was  in  the  habit  of  condemning  the  proceedings  of  the 
master :  and  inflicted  the  same  punishment  on  some  other  fellows  upon  different 
pretences.  For  the  legal  punishment  of  a  fellow,  the  consent  of  the  seniority  was 
required :  besides  this  sort  of  penalty,  though  used  as  a  mode  of  admonishing 
refractory  students  for  neglect  of  College  duties,  appears  never  before  to  have  been 
inflicted  upon  those  of  senior  standing:  when  exercised  on  persons  in  holy  orders, 
and  officers  of  the  establishment,  it  became  an  unseemly  and  intolerable  indignity. 
To  all  complaints  of  this  proceeding,  he  replied,  that  'it  was  but  Imus  jocutqutt  axA 
that  he  '  was  not  warm  yet.*   pp.  I7I,  17^. 

"He  soon  discovered  that  *  the  Combination  room,'  where  the  society  axe  in  fhe 
habit  of  assembling  after  dinner,  was  the  place  in  which  he  and  his  proceedings  were 
loudly  smd  continually  canvassed ;  and  he  bethought  him  of  a  desperate  expedient, 
to  silence  at  once  the  voice  of  opposition,  by  taking  away  the  scene  on  which  it  was 
enacted.  He  accordingly  attempted  to  deprive  the  fellows  of  their  combination 
room,  and  to  convert  it  into  chambers ;  alleging  that  the  statutes  had  made  no  men- 
tion of  such  a  place  of  meeting  (although  every  other  college  in  England  possessed 
on^),  and  urging  that  it  was  a  source  of  mischief  and  dissension.  The  unanimous 
resistance  of  the  society  made  him  abandon  this  scheme,  but  the  attempt  was 
long  remembered  with  indignation  and  resentment."   pp.  171, 172. 

These  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  Master's  doings,  and  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  seniors  of  the  College  and  most  of  the  fiellows, 
Dr  Bentley  managed  to  baffle  and  defeat  all  attempts  to  remove  so  obJectionabM  a 
penonage  as  himself  from  the  mastership  of  the  College,  which  he  held  till  the  day 
of  his  death. 
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1500.  Thomas  Allen,  clerk,  rector  of  Stevenage,  left  lands 
to  the  College,  the  rents  of  which  were  to  be  appropriated  to 
various  uses.  The  annual  payment  of  twenty  marks  has  l)een 
assigned  for  the  maintenance  of  two  scholars,  and  £2  yearly 
towards  the  support  of  the  poor  students  of  the  CoU^e. 

1681. .  Lady  Frances  Jermyn,  sister  of  Sir  Robert  Jennyn, 
Knt.  of  Rushbrookcy  Suffolk,  by  her  will  gave  to  the  main- 
tenance of  tfoo  Sdiolars,  one  of  them  at  Trinity  College,  so 
much  as  should  be  thought  sufficient  by  her  executors.  Sir 
Robert  Jermyn  and  the  other  executors  judged  £5  to  be  suffi- 
cient for  each  scholar,  and  Sir  Robert  Jermyn  granted  a  yearly 
rent  of  £6  out  of  the  manor  of  Bids  well  in  Suffolk  to  Trinity 
College  for  one  scholar.  A  payment  of  £7. 10«.  is  made  at 
present  out  of  the  manor  of  Bidswell  for  the  scholar  at  Trinity 
College,  the  gift  of  which  is  vested  in  the  master.  In  the  year 
1678,  the  allowance  was  augmented  by  a  l^acy  of  £100  be- 
queathed by  Mr  Thomas  Docwra. 

1610.  George  Palyn,  citizen  and  girdler  of  London,  left  an 
exhibition  of  £16  a  year. 

1615-  Rev.  Thomas  Hopes,  rector  of  North  Runcton  in 
Norfolk,  sometime  scholar  of  the  College,  by  will  bequeathed 
certain  tithes  and  a  piece  of  land  at  North  Runcton,  for  certain 
charitable  purposes,  one  of  which  was,  that  £3.  Gs.  8(L  should 
be  paid  yearly  for  ever  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  poor 
scholar  for  five  years  at  Trinity  College,  who  had  been  edu- 
cated at  the  grammar-school  of  Eang's  Lynn.  The  nomi- 
nation of  the  exhibitioner  rests  with  the  master  and  vice-master 
of  Trinity  College,  and  the  mayor  of  Lynn,  or  two  of  them. 

1615.  Mrs  Elizabeth  Elwes,  widow  of  Jeffery  Elwes,  Esq. 
alderman  of  London,  left  by  her  will  an  annual  exhibition  of 
£6  for  a  Scholar,  to  be  given  at  the  discretion  of  the  master. 

1618.  Lady  Anne  Bromley  gave  a  benefiBu;tion  for  founding 
Jive  new  Scholarehips. 

1621  ?  William  Chamberlayne,  D.D.,  fellow  of  the  College, 
canon  of  Windsor,  left  £100  for  an  exhibition  of  £4  a  year. 

1622.  Roger  Jeston  by  will  devised  all  his  messuages,  lands, 
tenements,  &c.  situate  in  or  near  Grubb  Street,  in  the  paiisli  of 
St.  Giles  without  Cripplegate,  London,  to  the  master  and  war» 
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Sens  of  the  Company  of  Haberdashers,  chargeable  for  ever  with 
flie  payment  of  £6.  13*.  4d.  yearly,  to  each  of  three  poor 
l^olars  studying  divinity  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  such 
as  the  master  and  the  eight  seniors  of  the  college  should  appoint, 
whereof  Mr  Jeston  would,  that  the  children  of  any  of  the  Com- 
pany of  Haberdashers,  or  any  native  of  Staffordshire,  having 
need,  should  be  first  preferred  to  these  exhibitions. 

1623.  Lady  Weld,  widow  of  Sir  Humfry  Weld,  left  a 
benefaction  of  £32  per  annum  for  exhibitions. 

1630.  Mr  Thomas  Whyte,  citizen  of  London,  gave  £8  per 
annum  to  two  Scholars,  one  to  be  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  other  to  be  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

1640.  Ambrose  Aykerode,  LL.D.  fellow  of  the  College, 
left,  among  other  things  to  the  College,  £13  to  the  poor  scho- 
lars, £10  to  other  poor  students,  £10  to  poor  under-servants  of 
the  College,  and  £10  to  other  poor  people,  servants  of  the 
College,  at  the  discretion  of  the  master  and  seniors. 

1640.  Mr  John  Hylord,  alderman  of  London,  left  £500  to 
the  College  for  exhibitions. 

1662.    Edward  Wilson,  Esq.  of  Nether  Levens,  charged 
upon  the  tythes  of  Leek,  parcel  of  the  rectory  of  Tunstall  in 
Westmoreland,  two  pensions  of  £6.  IQsAd,  each,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  two  poor  scholars ;  one  at  Queen  s  College,  Oxford, 
and  the  other  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    It  was  required 
that  the  said  scholars  should  be  poor  men's  sons,  whose  fathers 
should  not  be  able  to  allow  them  competent  maintenance,  and 
that  they  should  be  taught  at  Heversham  School,  and  from 
thence  sent  to  the  University ;  and  that  they  should  be  nomi- 
nated by  Edward  Wilson  and  his  heirs  male,  or  in  their  de&ult, 
by  the  feoffees  of  the  school.    The  yearly  payments  to  the 
scholars  are  to  be  given  for  four  years  after  their  going  from 
the  school,  and  no  longer,  unless  there  should  be  wanting  other 
yoxmg  scholars,  in  which  case  the  payments  may  continue  two 
years  longer,  imless  another  should  be  qualified  sooner:  but 
none  to  be  capable  of  receiving  the  same  longer  than  they  were 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts ;  and  in  case  none 
should  be  qualified,  Mr  Wilson  directed  that  the  said  pen- 
sions should  be  employed  yearly  for  the  maintenance  of  poor 
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scholars  at  Heyexsham  School,  iSSk  they  should  be  fit  to  senJ 
to  college. 

In  consequence  of  Mr  Wilson's  executors  not  paying  iheser 
exhibitions,  an  application  was  made  to  the  court  of  Cfaanceiy^ 
and  by  two  decrees  of  the  Court,  in  1672  and  1696,  the  executoia^ ' 
were  ordered  to  pay  up  all  the  arrears,  which  considerably 
augmented  the  yearly  value  of  the  exhibitions. 

There  are  now  two  exhibitioners  from  Heversham  Sehool,. 
one  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  the  other  at  Tnoity  C(^ 
lege,  Cambridge,  and  the  sum  of  £106.  7s,  6d,  is  annually 
divided  between  the  exhibitioners. 

1663.    Stephen  Newman,  clerk,  gave  by  will,  his  houses 
and  lands  in  Suffolk  and  in  Kent,  for  founding  an  exhibition, 
which  has  been  converted  into  a  scholarship,  for  a  native  of 
Kent  and  Cambridgeshire  alternately.  The  value  of  this  scholar-  | 
ship  was  formerly  £50  &  year,  it  is  now  £  61  a  year,  ari^ng  fnm  \ 
the  net  proceeds  of  the  estate  which  forms  its  endowment.         | 
This  estate  is  one  of  the  trost  estates  of  the  College,  the  ' 
accounts  of  which  are  kept  distinct  from  those  of  the  general 
estates  of  the  College,  and  all  parties  beneficially  interested  in 
them  have  their  several  payments  increased  proportionally,  when 
the  yearly  value  of  the  estates  is  increased. 

1669.  John  Cosin,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Durham,  founded  two 
Scholarships. 

1673.  Lady  Tryphena  Vemey,  in  satisfaction  of  a  bequest 
of  £300  given  by  the  will  of  her  husband,  George  Vemey, 
conveyed  to  certain  trustees  an  estate  at  South  Littleton,  in  the 
county  of  Worcester,  for  the  maintenance  of  two  Schoiars  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  The  scholars  are  required  to  be 
chosen  by  the  heirs  of  Sir  Greville  Vemey  and  Richard  Sam- 
well,  out  of  the  grammar-school  of  Cranbrook,  and  in  de&ult 
of  such  scholars  there,  then  out  of  the*  grammar-school  at 
Warwick.  The  payments  to  these  two  exhibitioners  are  made- 
by  the  representatives  of  the  Foundress. 

1681.  William  Lewis,  D.D.  rector  of  Allhallows,  London 
Wall,  by  his  will,  gave  to  the  bishops  of  Rochester,  Bangor^ 
and  St  Asaph,  and  six  other  trustees,  the  sum  of  £3000  in. 
tmst,  to  lay  out  the  same  in  the  purchase  of  freehold  land,  the 
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i  »sats  of  which  were  to  be  applied  annually  to  various  uses ; 
I  one  of  which  was,  that  "  to  eight  poor  boys,  inclined  to  learn- 
iliig^  and  fit  for  the  University,  towards  the  maintenance  of 
[their  studies,  namely,  to  four  boys  constantly  for  ever,  to  be 
llvought  up  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  the  yearly  sum  op 
Inhibition  of  £Q  each  for  five  years;  and  £8  yearly  for  &ve 
years,  to  each  of  four  boys,  to  be  constantly  brought  up  at  Jesus 
I  College,  Oxford,  which  said  eight  boys  to  be  such  as  the 
trustees  for  the  time  being  should  appoint."  It  is  required  of 
the  trustees  in  the  appointment  of  the  exhibitioners,  that  special 
2<^;ard  should  be  had  to  poor  boys  bom  in  Anglesey,  and  that 
the  surplus  of  the  income,  when  all  charges  are  defirayed, 
thould  be  divided  equally  among  the  said  eight  exhibitioners 
to  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

In  the  year  1733,  a  suit  in  Chancery  was  instituted  for 
settling  the  accounts  and  regulating  the  future  management  of 
the  charity.  The  court  decreed,  among  other  things,  that 
difficulties  having  been  found,  on  account  of  the  great  expense 
attending  it,  in  appointing  the  four  exhibitioners  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge ;  the  trustees  be  authorized  to  give  notice 
of  such  difficulty  occurring  in  future,  to  the  master  and  fellows 
of  the  said  College ;  and  if  the  vacancies  should  not  be  filled  up 
in  six  months,  then  to  appoint  the  number  wanting  to  Jesus 
College,  Oxford,  so  that  the  number  of  eight  exhibitioners 
should  always  be  maintained. 

The  exhibitions  are  now  of  the  value  of  £10  per  annum, 
and  are  paid  by  the  trustees. 

1685.  Viscount  Campden  by  will  devised  a  moiety  of  the 
tythes  of  Woodhome,  Seaton^  Wytherington,  Creswell,  Horton 
alias  Hometon,  Hirst,  £rrington,  and  Linton,  in  the  county  of 
Northumberland,  and  £16000  Bank  3  per  cent.  Reduced  Annu- 
ities, to  the  Company  of  Mercers  in  London,  for  the  better 
maintenance  and  advancement  of  such  scholar  and  scholars  a.% 
should  be,  from  time  to  time,  preferred  from  St.  Paul's  School 
to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

In  1815,  the  gross  annual  income  of  this  benefaction 
aBiounted  to  £900,  or  thereabouts,  and  at  the  present  time 
it  exceeds  £1000  per  annum. 
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From  this  fund,  nine  exMbitionerB  are  paid  £100  a  year, 
and  others  £70,  who  are  selected  by  examination  from  the 
foundation  scholars  of  St.  Paul's  School. 

1691  circa.  Peter  Sam  wales,  D.D.  sometime  fellow  of 
College,  left  an  estate  at  Middleton  in  Yorkshire,  the  anmnili 
rent  of  which  (£160)  the  donor  directs  shall  be  divided  among- 
certain  local  charities,  the  College  Library,  and  the  West*, 
minster  scholars.  The  portion  divided  among  the  Westminster^ 
scholars  is  £69. 12«.  and  is  in  addition  to  the  advantages  Tvhicit 
are  common  to  all  scholars. 

1696.  Rev.  Mr  Perry,  formerly  fellow  of  the  College,  left 
by  will  £1200  to  be  employed  in  purchasing  exhibitions  f^MT 
students  from  St.  Paul's  School,  London,  and  for  other  uses.  If 
there  should  be  less  than  iive  exhibitioners,  it  is  directed  that- 
the  sum  appropriated  from  his  benefaction  for  the  exhibitionezB^ 
should  be  equally  divided  among  them. 

An  estate  at  Tendring  was  purchased,  and  five  exhibitions 
of  £10  a  year  were  founded.  The  present  value  of  these  exhi^ 
bitions  is  £13  per  annum. 

1713.  Thomas  Smith,  D.D.  vice-master  of  the  College, 
left  an  exhibition  of  £15  per  annum. 

1742.  John  Paris,  D.D.  senior  fellow  of  the  College,  gave 
£100,  and  directed  that  with  the  interest  thereof  a  book  should 
be  annually  bought  and  given  to  the  best  declaimer  in  Latin. 
The  successful  candidate  also  delivers  a  panegyric  upon  some 
illustrious  character  on  the  day  of  commemoration.  A  second 
Latin  declamation  prize  has  been  instituted  by  the  College. 

1763.  Dr  Hooper,  senior  fellow  and  senior  dean  of  the 
College,  left  an  estate  at  Barrington  in  Cambridgeshire,  out  <^ 
the  produce  of  which  three  prizes  are  to  be  given  every  year 
to  any  of  those  in  gtatu  pupiUari,  who  shall  be  judged  by  the 
senior  dean  to  excel  the  rest  in  composing  and  repeating  Eng- 
Dsh  orations  in  the  college-chapel,  on  subjects  relating  to  the 
Eidglish  nation.  These  prizes  are  three  silver  goblets,  one  of 
the  value  of  £20,  and  the  other  two  each  of  the  value  of  £10. 

The  student  who  gains  the  first  prize,  also  delivers,  on  the 
day )  of  the  commemoration  of  bene&ctors^  another  declamation 
on  n  general  subject  in  the  college-hall. 
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1764.  Richaid  Walker,  D.D.  many  years  vice-master  of 
}jbe  College,  l>y  will,  gave  a  rent-charge  upon  the  Whetstone 
Bsfcate  of  £10  per  annum,  to  be  given  to  one  or  more  poor 
Msholars  by  the  master,  vice-master,  and  senior  dean,  who  shall  to 
Biexn  appear  best  deserving  when  they  offer  for  the  B.A.  degree. 
•  In  the  year  1763,  Dr  Walker  purchased  a  mansion  which 
formerly  was  a  monastery  of  St  Augustine,  with  a  garden  in 
Pembroke  street,  for  £1600,  and  gave  them  in  trust  to  the 
University  for  a  botanic  garden. 

1770.  William  Greaves,  Esq.  M.A.  of  Fulbourn,  com- 
missary of  the  University,  and  auditor  of  the  College  from  1727 
to  1778,  gave  in  his  lifetime  100  guineas,  and  by  his  Will  left 
dSIOO,  the  interest  of  which  sum  he  desired  might  be  given  in 
money  or  books  to  one  of  the  junior  Bachelors  of  Arts  who 
should  write  the  best  English  dissertation  on  the  character  and 
conduct  of  King  William  III. 

1842.  The  Venerable  Francis  Wrangham,  M.A.  Arch- 
deacon of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  gave  £100  to  found  an 
annual  prize,  a  gold  medal,  to  be  given- to  that  commencing 
Bachelor  of  Arts  who  should  have  been  in  the  first  class  at  each 
of  the  t&ree  annual  College  Examinations,  and  also  in  the  first 
dass  of  the  Mathematical  and  of  the  Classical  Tripos. 

The  College  added  so  much  to  this  bequest  as  was  requisite 
to  give  the  prize  to  ail  who  fulfilled  the  conditions. 

1844.  Rev.  R.  B.  Podmore,  M.A.  founded  an  exhibition  for 
a  person  of  his  own  name  and  kindred :  and  in  default  of  such, 
for  a  native  of  the  county  of  Salop,  educated  for  four  years  at 
least  at  the  grammar-school  at  Shrewsbury.  The  value  of  this 
exhibition  is  £26.  Ss.  lOd,  being  the  yearly  dividend  on  stock 
mvested  in  the  3  per  cent,  consols. 

1847-  A  bene&ction  was  given  to  the  College  by  one 
of  the  late  fellows,  and  it  was  agreed  by  the  master  and 
seniors,  that  every  year  the  sum  of  £25  be  divided  as  prizes  in 
books  among  a  number  of  the  Junior  Sophs,  not  exceeding 
five,  and  that  a  sum  of  £35  be  given  in  like  manner  to  a 
number  of  Senior  Sophs,  not  exceeding  five,  who  shall,  at  the 
annual  College  Examination  in  the  Easter  term,  pass  the  best 
examination  in  the  Greek  Testament  in  each  year;  and  that  tho; 
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head  lecturer  do  report  to  the  master  and  seniors  the  names  of 
the  Senior  and  Junior  Sophs  who  are  entitled  to  these  prizes  ; 
and  also  that  there  be  a  vifxi  voce  examination  of  the  Junior  a9 
well  as  of  the  Senior  Sophs,  in  the  Greek  Testament. 

1848.  Rev.  £.  Yeats  founded  two  annual  prizes  of  £10  eacb 
to  be  given  in  books :  one  to  the  scholar  on  the  foundadon  who 
shall  stand  highest  in  the  Mathematical  Trii>os ;  the  other  to 
the  scholar,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  master,  vice-master^ 
deans,  and  head  lecturer,  shall  have  most  distinguished  himself' 
for  regularity  of  conduct 

1849.  Rev.  Peter  Leigh,  M.A,  gave  j^]5,  3  per  cent,  ocnw 
sols,  as  an  augmentation  of  the  Wrangham  prize,  producii^ 
£15  yearly,  to  be  paid  to  that  commencing  B.A.  to  whom  tli» 
Wrangham  medal  has  been  awarded. 

1850.  The  friends  of  the  late  William  Dealtiy,  D.D.  Aidw 
deacon  of  Winchester,  founded  two  annual  prizes  of  15  guineas 
each,  to  be  called  "theDeattry  Prizes"  and  to  be  awarded  to  tiiat 
Junior  and  that  Senior  Soph,  who  shall  pass  the  best  examina- 
tion in  the  Greek  Testament,  and  also  be  placed  in  the  first  class 
at  the  College  Examination. 

1850.  The  Rev.  John  Brown,  M.A.  vice-master  and  senior 
fellow  of  the  College,  left  a  legacy  of  £1000,  to  be  disposed  of 
as  the  master  and  seniors  should  deem  expedient  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  College.  This  bene&ction,  after  payment  of  the 
legacy  duty,  has  been  appropriated  to  found  an  additional 
scholarship  on  the  same  footing  and  vdth  the  same  privileges 
as  those  of  the  original  foundation. 

In  the  same  year  (1850)  two  other  scholarships  of  the  like 
kind  were  founded ;  the  one  on  the  occasion  of  a  piece  of 
ground  at  Barrington  given  to  the  College  by  Mr  Martin,  one 
of  the  fellows ;  the  other  on  the  occasion  of  a  donation  of  five 
hundred  pounds  given  by  Mrs  Whewell. 

1854.  The  present  Society  consists  of  the  Master  and  sixty 
Fellows,  as  establislied  by  the  original  Charter  of  the  foundatirai 
of  the  College.  The  fellows  are  elected  after  examination  by  the 
master  and  seniors^  from  the  scholars  who  are  not  of  sufficient 
standing  to  be  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.A»  The  Statutes  pve^: 
scribe,  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates,  in  these  words: 
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'^Quatuor  dies  ad  Tninimnm  proxime  preoedentes  electionis 
iiem  omnes  electoies  diligenter  exquirant  ab  illis^  quid  in  dia- 
^ectica  et  mathematicis ;  in  philosophia  tarn  naturali  quam 
oaorali;  in  linguaram  cognitione,  in  historiis,  poeti%  et  in  toto 
genere  humanioris  literature  ;'in  carminibus  (XMnponendis ;  et 
gi;itid  etiam  in  ceteris  bonis  artibus  possint." 

In  tbe  year  1702»  and  for  many  years  before  tbat  time^  ihe 
Kzaminations  for  fellowships  and  scholarships  had  taken  placo 
in.  the  college-chapel  viva  voee^  before  the  master  and  the  eight 
seniors  who  are  the  electors:  Dr  Bentley  being  of  opinion  that 
tihis  oral  test  was  not  satisfactory  in  an  inquizy  so  extensive 
and  profound,  ordered  that  the  candidates  should  be  examined 
'by  each  of  the  electors  at  his  own  apartments,  whereby  an 
opportunity  was  given  for  the  performance  of  written  exercises, 
And  time  allowed  to  weigh  and  compare  the  respective  merits 
of  the  yoimg  men  with  suitable  deliberation.    This  method  of 
separate  examination,  although  liable  to  some  considerable  objec- 
tions, which  were  felt  both  in  Bentley's  time  and  subsequently, 
centinued  to  be  the  practice  in  IVinity  College  for  ninety  years. 
The  custom  which  had  been  introduced  by  Dr  Bentley  of 
private  examinations  for  fellowships   and  scholarships,  was 
Attended  with  much  inconvenience.    The  various  examiners 
formed  their  opinion  of  the  candidates'  merits  upon  different 
data  ;  too  much  latitude  was  given  to  the  private  taste  of  indi- 
viduals in  the  choice  of  subjects  for  examination;  in  some 
hands  the  inquiry  might  be  slight  and  superficial,  in  others, 
altogether  neglected :  a  door  was  thus  open  to  abuse,  and  con- 
fidence was  diminished  in  the  justice  of  the  decisions.    Some 
instances  having  occurred  (1786)  of  seniors  taking  a  part  in  the 
elections,  who  had  never  examined  the  candidates,  a  strong 
memorial  was  presented  to  the  seniority  by  ten  of  the  junior 
fellows,  remonstrating  against  a  practice  which  was  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Statutes,  and  tended  to  destroy  the  objects  of  the 
foundation.   The  matter  of  this  remonstrance  was  unexception- 
able ;  but  the  governing  part  of  the  Society,  offended  at  what 
could  not  be  denied  to  be  a  censure  of  themselves>  and  regard- 
ing it  as  an  act  of  insubordination  on  the  part  of  their  juniors, 
aiter  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  induce  som&of  the  memorialists 

z2 
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to  Mrithdraw  their  names,  pronounced  an  admonition,  caution- 
ing them  to  behave  with  more  deference  to  their  soperiors.  The 
object  of  the  memorial*  was  however  immediately  efiected:  the 
Master,  Dr  Hinchlifie,  then  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  insisted 
on  each  of  the  electors  becoming  bond  fide  an  examiner  ;  and 
npon  his  resignation  about  two  years  afterwards,  Dr  Poslile^ 
thwaite,  who  succeeded,  instituted  the  present  system  of  public 
examination,  in  which  the  merits  of  the  candidates  are  fully 
and  £Eiirly  tried  in  the  difFerent  branches  of  academic  study. 

All  the  fellows  are  obliged  to  enter  into  holy  orders  within 
seven  years  after  their  admission  to  the  degree  of  Maaterof 
Arts,  or  their  fellowships  become  void.  A  fellowship  is  aho 
vacated  by  marriage,  but  not  by  succes^on  to  any  propeHjr 
however  great,  or  of  whatever  kind,  except  such  as  arises  from 
a  benefice  or  ecclesiastical  dignity  of  a  certain  annual  value; 
otherwise  the  fellowships  are  tenable  for  life. 

''After  all  expenses  of  maintaining  the  College,  and  carry- 
ing out  its  various  objects,  have  been  discharged,  the  excess  of 
the  receipts  above  expenditure  remains  to  be  divided  at  the 
discretion  of  the  master  and  seniors,  amongst  the  master,  fel- 
lows, chaplains,  and  librarian,  in  the  following  way : 

£.    #.  <!. 
To  the  master 75    0  0 

To  the  eight  seniors  (£25  each)    .        .  200  0  0 

To  the  9th  and  10th  fellows  (£20  each)  40  0  0 

To  the  next  six  fellows  (£17  each)        .  102  0  0 

To  (say)  35  major  fellows  (£12.10*.  each)  437  10  a. 

To  (say)  9  minor  fellows  >  VvariaUe. 

4  chaplains        U£5  each)  70  0  ol 

1  librarian        J 

£^4  10  0 


*  »  The  effects  which  h^ve  flowed  from  this  Memorial  (Bishop  Monk  observes), 
have  been  so  singularly  ben^clol  to  the  College  and  the  public,  that  the  names  of 
the  ten  memorialists  deserve  to  be  placed  upon  record :  they  were 
Geoboe  Wabdikotok,  Heitrt  Porter, 

JoHH  Batves,  KiHQsxAir  Baskxtt, 

Thomas  Cautley,  Johk  Hailstovk, 

Miles  Popplr,  Matthew  Murfitt, 

Thomas  Jokes,  Matthew  Wnsoir.* 
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Thib  two  latter  items  vary  slightly  from  yeaif  to  yea]*>  beca\i80 
&e  number  of  maj  or  and  minor  fellows  is  variable.  The  sumof 
all  the  items  (£924. 10«.)  is  called  the  moduli:i.s  for  the  year^  and 
Ihe  nSoney  divided^  in  the  above  proportions,  is  always  some 
onoltiple  of  the  modulus.  The  multiple  has,  in  the  last  ten 
yearsy  varied  from  16  to  20,  the  average  being  18^ ;  supposing 
-it  to  be  ISy  the  sum  divided  would  be  £16,641 ;  the  average 
sum.  really  divided  is  £16,679. 19s,  It  maybe  well  to  mention, 
that  the  average  multiple  of  the  modulus  for  the  last  thirty-five 
years  is  17§f ;  so  that  the  average  dividend  for  the  last  ten 
years  is  little  greater  than  that  for  the  last  thii*ty-five  years^ 
The  amount  of  realized  fines  has  increased,  hut  the  expenses, 
created  chiefly  by  demands  for  improvements  on  the  College 
estates^  and  large  contributions  to  charitable  objects,  have  pre* 
vented  any  great  increase  in  the  divisible  revenues  of  the 
College. 

The  emoluments  of  a  fellow  consist  of 

1.  His  dividend,  determined  as  above* 

2.  Dining  in  hall  free  of  expense  (wine  excepted). 
d.    Liberatura  et  stipendium  £4.  6«.  8d 

4.    7s»  a  week  during  residence  (deducted  by  the  steward 

from  his  bill). 
6»    Having  a  set  of  rooms  free  from  rent ;  or  if  non-resi- 
dent, receiving  the  old  rent  of  a  set  of  rooms. 
There  are  no  bye-fellowships  at  Trinity  College." 
The  number  of  scholarships  is  72,  of  which  40  were  esta- 
blished by  Henry  VIII.,  20  by  Queen  Mary,  2  by  Thomas 
Allen,  clerk,  and  the  rest  by  subsequent  benefactors.     The 
Statutes  of  the  College  give  the  Master  and  Seniors  the  power 
of  creating  new  scholarships  on  the  same  footing  and  with  tlie 
same  privileges,  as  the  others,  '*  ex  aliorum  bene&ctorum  fiin- 
datione." 

All  the  scholarships  are  perfectly  open  to  the  whole  world, 
without  any  restriction  or  appropriation  whatsoever,  excepting 
two  or  three  every  year  appropriated  to  Westminster  School*, 


•  "Queen  Elizabeth's  itatutet  had  given  no  other  advantage  to  the  pupils  Arop 
Westminster  than  a  preference  in  the  election  to  scholarships.    But  in  the  fifth 
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and  Mr  Newnitti'ssdiolary  elected  erery  fifth  or  sixtiL  year*  The 
ficholan  are  elected^  according  to  merit>  in  the  8eG(»id  and  third 
year  of  residence,  by  the  Master  and  Seniors  out  of  the  tnoet 
deserving  candidates,  after  a  general  examination  in  dassies  and 
mathematicSj  which  takes  place  in  the  fiaster-week.  Sdiolar- 
ships  are  tenable  till  M.A.  but  are  yacated  by  marnage,  election 
to  a  fellowship,  or  by  &ilare  at  the  examination  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 


year  of  James  I.  the  goTcrnon  of  the  ichool  had  interest  enough  to  obtain  Letten 
PaUnt  ftrom  the  crown,  enjoining  theCkdlege  to  elect  the  Westminster  sdu>]«i«  to 
fellowships  every  year,  in  preference  to  all  other  candidates  (provided  they  were  not 
exceptionable  in  learning  or  morals),  and  to  make  sure  of  their  success,  decreed  that 
they  should  continue  eligible  two  years  after  the  d^jtee  of  M.  A. ;  wheraas  «Mhen 
are  superannuated  at  that  standing.  It  is  obvious  that  the  effect  of  such  ma  onli- 
nance  would  have  been  shortly  to  throw  all  the  fellowships,  and  all  the  preferment 
of  the  College,  into  the  hands  of  Westminster  men;  and  to  destroy  the  ottfects  of 
this  liberal  establishment,  by  making  It  ever' afterwards  an  appendage  to  anotiier 
seminary  of  later  foundation.. 

At  that  period  it  was  ndther  usual  nor  safe  to  contest  the  validity  of  royal  com- 
mands :  nevertheless,  the  Master  and  Fellows  did  re^t  a  mandate,  whidi' could  not 
have  been  received  without  the  violation  of  their  duty,  and  the  subversion  of  tiie 
Statutes  which  they  were  sworn  to  maintain.  After  some  angry  discussion  between 
the  college  and  the  school,  a  composition  was  entered  into,  under  the  mediation  of 
Archbishop  Bancroft ;  by  which  it  was  settled  that  three  scholars  should  be  taken 
fh>m  Westminster  every  year,  and  that  they  should  never  be  pRjudioed  by  pie- 
elections;  and,  on  tlie  other  hand,  that  the  king's  Letters  Patent  diould  never  be 
urged  upon  the  ColI^;ew  By  a  subsequent  letter  of  James  I.  whidi  was  aocqpCed  by 
the  Collie,  the  above  agreement  is  enforced,  and  the  Westminster-elect  have  the 
privil^e  of  seniority  over  the  other  adMdars  of  their  year.  Thia  anangement  ap- 
pears to  have  continued  for  more  than  a  century,  without  dispute  or  complaint:  the 
connexion  was  mutually  beneficUl  to  the  two  institutions ;  and  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  fellowt  were  those  chosen  from  the  *  Westminster  scholars 
elect'  Bishop  Atterbury,  being  dean,  (17S7)>  had  lately  found  out  the  old  liOCtexs 
Patent  of  James  I.  and  attempted  to  establish  theh:  validity,  but  without  success,  as 
these  Letters  Patent  had  never  been  received  by  the  College.  The  lawyers  also  who 
were  consulted,  gave  their  optailon,  that  the  establishmeat  of  the  point  of  the  dean 
and  chapter  in  favour  of  the  scholars  was  impracticable. 

The  College,  in  its  reply  to  Lord  Palraerston's  letter,  (1859)  has  expressed  its  desire 
to  increase  the  number  of  open  scholarships,  by  removing  all  restrictions  on  the 
selection  of  s«dMria».  For  this  purpose  the  C^Uege  Jms  expressed  its  willingneaa  to 
cMioert  measures  with  the  authorities  of  Westminster  School  for  receiving  fiom 
them  every  year  three  twA  exhibitionertt  and  to  pay  each  of  them  £40  a  year 
from  the  time  of  their  eommencing  residence'  to  that  of  teUng  tlie  B.A.  degree; 
and  that  these  exhibitioners  shall  be  equally  eligible  with  other  candidates  to 
the  open  scholarships. 
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^^ThepecmuaiyadTaiitagesofa  scholar  are:  £,    ,,    a. 

Dmlng  in  hall  free  of  expence  (say  for  90  weeks)  •  17  0  0 
Three  shillings  per  week  during  residence^  ditto   .    *    4  10    0 

Xiberatura  et  stipendiom 168 

Reradence  nHmey  (which  is  more  than  the  annual 

lent  of  a  sdiolar's  room) 24    0    0 

£46  16    8 

If  a  scholar  resides  more  than  80  weeks  in  the  year,  he  has 
for  each  additional  week  advantages  equivalent  to  about  14«.  4d, 
more*  All  the  scholarships  have  equal  rights  and  privileges^ 
except  that  the  pecuniary  value  of  Mr  Newman's  is  confined 
to  the  net  rent  of  the  estates  which  form  its  endowment" 

Both  sizars  and  sub-sizars  are  recognized  in  the  Statutes  of 
the  College.  Queen  Maiy  gave  maintenance  for  13  poor  scho- 
lars (sizars),  which  number  at  the  time  the  Statutes  were  given 
had  been  increased  to  16^  the  number  at  the  present  time.  The 
sizarships^  like  the  scholarships,  are  perfectly  open  and  unre- 
stricted. The  number  of  sub-sizars  is  not  limited,  but  the 
society  is  desirous  of  admitting  only  such  as  are  poor  scholars  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  term,  and  likely  to  become  useful  and  dis- 
tingiushed  members  of  society. 

*^  The  pecuniaiy  advantages  of  a  foundation  nzar  are : 

£,     «.     d. 

Dining  in  hall  free  of  expence  (say  for  80  weeks)     .  17    0  0 

Three  shillings  per  week  during  residence,  ditto    .    «  4  10  0 

And  4i/.  per  week  for  the  whole  year  , 0  17  4 

Reridence  money,  (£6.  which  is  more  than  the  usual 

rent  of  lus  rooms)   .    ^    .    .         18    0  0 

Uheratura    .« 068 

'Share  of  consolidated  exhibitions     ..%.«...  8  10  0 

£49    4    0 

If  a  sizar  reside  more  than  80  weeks  in  the  year,  he  has, 
for  each  additional  week,  advantages  equivalent  to  about  149. 4'/* 
more.  A  sizar  receives  also  from  his  tutor  an  allowance,  arising 
from  the  payments  of  two  guineas  a  quarter  from  noblemeu 
and  one  guinea  from  frllow-commoners,  which  usually  amount 
to  from  £3.  to  £10.  a  year," 
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The  sub-sizftrs  are  not  on  the  fonndatkMi^  and  reoeive  no 
pecuniary  Advantages  from  the  CoUege:  they  snooeed  to  ihe 
place  of  foundation  sizam^  as  vacancies  ooeur,  in  order  of  merit 
as  they  stand  in  the  first  three  classes  at  the  College  examim^ 
tion.  In  case  all  the  vacancies  caused  in  January  at  the  B^. 
commencement,  cannot  be  filled  up  from  sub-sizars  of  the  first 
three  classes  at  the  preceding  College  examinations,  there  is  a 
special  examination  of  all  the  sub-sizars,  and  the  best  in  ord^ 
of  merit  after  this  examination,  are  dected  to  be  foundation 
^ars  to  fill  up  the  vacancies. 

The  Master  and  Fellows  have  formally  determined  (.1854) 
to  give  additional  advantages  to  diligent  and  clever  sizon  and 
sab-sizars,  by  assigning  pecuniary  rewards  to  such  of  them  aa  pass 
>vlth  credit  the  annual  College  examinatioos,  at  the  dose  of  the 
academic  year ;  namely,  to  each  of  those  who  are  placed  in  the 
first  class,  £25 ;  in  the  second  class,  £15 ;  in  the  third  class  j£ia 
And  when  any  of  them  are  elected  scholais,  and  are  subsequently 
placed  in  the  three  specified  classes,  the  same  rewards  will  be 
given  to  them  as  if  they  were  still  sizars  or  sub-sizars. 

Several  of  the  smaller  benefactions  and  exhibitions  in  the 
year  1791  were  consolidated,  amounting  to  £136,  and  are,  ynik 
the  other  exhibitions,  divided  among  the  reddent  sizars. 

The  payments  and  fees  made  by  sizars  and  sub-sizars,  both 
to  the  University  and  to  the  College,  are  smaller  than  those 
made  by  pensioners  by  a  considerable  amount,  in  the  couiae  of 
their  period  of  undergraduateship. 

.  Under  tlie  auspices  of  the  mastership  of  Dr  Postlethwaite, 
the  annual  examinations  of  the  students  of  the  College  wtm 
established.  ,  At  first  the  examinations  were  instituted  fw 
imdergraduates. of  the  first  twa  years.  .A.  plan. for  a  similar 
examination,  for  students  .of  the  third  year  was  adopted  by 
the  master  and  seniors  in  1818,  at  the  instance  of  Mr  Monk 
(now  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol),  who  at  that  time 
.  filled  the  office  of  head  lecturer. 

In  reference  to  the  results  of  these  examinations,  Biahop 
Monk  in  his  life  of  Dr  Bentley  makes  the  following  remarks  :— 
.  *'  The  wonderful  efiects  of  these  institutions  in  exciting  indnstxy 
and  emulation  among  the  young  men,  and  exalting  the  charac- 
ter of  the  College,  are  such  as  must  have  even  surpassed  the 
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kpes  of  their  promoteils.  It  was  not  till  this  system  came 
Into  full  operation,  that  Trinity  College  could  be  said  to  have 
Besomed  the  station  which  it  originally  held  among  the 
flrtablJslHnents  of  this  kingdom.  Since  that  period  its  histoty  is 
eomprised  in  the  record  of  academical  rewards  adjudged  to  its 
students,  and  of  the  distinctions  which  they  have  subsequently 
obtamed  in  the  different  professions,  in  the  paths  of  learning 
and  science,  and  in  the  great  theatre  of  public  life." 

The  general  examination  of  all  the  students  of  the  first, 
second  and  third  year,  takes  place  immediately  after  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Easter  term :  there  is  also  an  examination  of  the 
itndents  of  the  seccmd  year  at  the  «id  of  the  Michaelmas  term, 
which  was  instituted  in  1843  by  Dr  Whewell,  the  present 
master^  and  the  seniors.  Those  who  obtain  a  place  in  the 
iiBt  class  at  each  of  these  examinations,  receive  a  prize  of 
books,  which  is  publicly  bestowed  in  the  college-hall  on  the 
day  of  the  commemoration  of  the  benefactors  of  the  College. 

The  amount  annually  distributed  in  prizes  and  rewards  for 
the  encouragement  of  learning  is  £293. 

An  annual  prize  has  been  instituted  by  the  College^  for  the 
best  English  Ess^y  by  a  senior  soph^  on  a  given  literary^  morale 
or  antiquarian  subject 

Three  prizes  are  yearly  given  by  the  College  for  the  best 
compositions  in  Latin  verse,  in  Lyrical,  Heroic,  and  Elegiac 
metres.:  one  subject  is  proposed  at  the  begixming  of  eadi  term^ 
tuid  a  prize  is  awarded  to  the  author  of  the  best  exercise  on 
each  subject.  An  additional  prize  is  awarded  if  there  be  a 
second  exerdse  of  especial  merit  in  any  of  the  subjects. 

Two  prizes  of  books,  one  of  the  value  of  £4  and  another  of 
^2,  are  awarded  every  year  at  the  discretion  of  the  senior  dean 
to  two  scholars,  the  best  readers  of  the  lessons  in  chapeL 

The  Ecclesiastical  Patronage  of  the  College  consists  of  the 
right  of  presentation  to  fifty-iwo  Church-livings :  the  scholastic, 
of  the  appointment  of  the  masters  to  four  grammar-schools. 

The  gross  revenue  of  the  College,  as  reported  to  the  Com- 
missioners m  1851,  was  Xd4,521.  Ids.  lOd. 


EMAfANUEL  COLLEGE. 

FOUNDED  1584»  A.D. 
Attr  dpiffT€6eof» 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Walter  Mildmay^  KnigM,  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  and  privy  councillor  to  Queen  Eliza- 
heth,  out  of  his  pious  care  for  the  advancement  of  literature^ 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  true  Protestant  religion  against 
Popeiy,  and  all  other  heresies  whatsoever,  founded  this  College* 
to  be  a  nursery  of  divines,  and  endowed  it  with  a  consdderable 
annual  revenue. 

The  College  is  founded  on  the  site  of  an  old  monastery  erf 
Dominican,  or  preaching  friarst,  which  was  endowed  by  the  Lady 
Alice,  Countess  of  Oxford,  in  1250,  and  certified  to  stand  on 
eight  acres,  the  exact  space  which  the  College  now  covers.  On 
the  suppression  of  monasteries  by  King  Henry  VI IL,  the  build- 
ings passed  into  private  hands,  and  were  afterwards  purchased 
by  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  who  having  obtained  a  charter  of 
incorporation  from  Qucfen  Elizabeth,  founded  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege in  this  place,  to  the  glory  of  God,  a.  n.  1584,  and  placed  in 
it  at  first  one  Master,  three  Fellows,  and  four  Scholars,  besides 
inferior  officers. 

Walter  Mildmay  was  formerly  a  serious  student  of  Christ's 
College,  where  he  founded  a  Hebrew  lectureship.  He  was 
under  Laurence  Chaderton,  then  tutor  and  fellow;  and  a  strong 


*  It  WW  customary  with  flie  Furitunt  about  1584,  wJien  the  College  was 
founded,  to  b^in  their  familiar  letters  with  the  word  **  Emnuxnuei'* — "GedwiA 
iM.-"  and  this  was  the  case  with  many  known  to  be  intimate  with  the  founder. 
Soma  of  than  begin^*'  Our  Father  which  art,"  ^  Many  are  directed  to  **  Omr 
Father  in  God"— but  by  fiur  the  greater  number  haye  **  Swmaniuir  it  was  their 
watch- word.  The  founder  therefore  intending  bis  College  for  a  nursery  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Reformation,  was  led  to  give  it  this  name. 

t  There  are  extantLeCten  Patent  dated  the  third  year  of  Xdward  IV.  wfa!<^  con- 
tain a  grant  ftom  His  M^esty's  exchequer  of  25  marks  yearly  to  the  Prior  and  Con- 
vent of  the  Frere  Prechourt  in  the  University  of  Camlyridge.  This  coming  to  tlie 
knowledge  of  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  emboldened  him  to  sue  for  the  renewal  of  it  firom 
Queen  Eliaabeth  in  Csvourctf  his  new  College,  in  whiish  he  sttcoeeded.  The  payment 
of  £16. 13f.  4d.  is  continued  to  the  present  time  firom  the  Exdiequer,  and  an  aoqpiittal 
is  signed  on  its  receipt  by  the  bursar  of  the  College,  as  the  representative  of  the  late 
brotherhood  of  preaching  friars. 
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fiiendship  seems  to  have  been  formed  between  them^  The 
plan  of  a  new  College  had  been  formed  by  them,  and  Dr  Dil- 
Kngham  states  in  his  life  of  Chaderton,  that  on  the  latter  once 
demuning  to  accept  the  appointment  of  master,  Mildmay  said, 
*^Jfyou  ufiU  not  agree  to  be  master,  I  ma  never  he  founder"  Dr 
Chaderton  became  the  first  master  of  Emmanuel  College,  and 
was  one  of  the  translators  of  King  James's  Bible.  He  resigned 
ihe  mastership  in  1622,  and  died  in  the  College  in  1640,  at  the 
«ge  of  103  years. 

Sir  Walter  Mildmay  was  one  of  that  circle  of  distinguished 
men  who  used  to  assemble  with  Mr  Roger  Ascham,  at  the 
Jiouse  of  the  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh.  He  was  a  friend  to 
Mterature  and  science,  and  a  man  of  integrity  and  independence 
of  spiiity  who  toward  the  end  of  his  days  fell  into  the  disfavour 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  not  by  his  own  demerit,  but  by  the  envy 
of  his  adversaries.  It  has  been  remarked  of  him,  *Hhat  being 
employed  by  virtue  of  his  high  office  to  advance  the  Queen's 
treasure,  he  did  it  industriously,  fidthfully  and  conscionably, 
without  wronging  the  subject,  being  very  tender  of  their  privi- 
leges ;  insomuch  that  he  complained  in  Parliament,  that  many 
mtbeidies  were  granted  in  Parliament^  yet  no  grievances  redressed  ; 
which  words  beiag  represented  to  the  Queen,  made  her  to 
disaffect  him,  setting  in  a  court^oud,  but  (as  he  goeth  on)  in 
the  soDshine  of  his  country*  and  a  dear  conscience."  Coming 
to  court  alter  he  had  founded  his  College,  the  Queen  told  him, 
''Sir  Walter,  I  hear  you  have  ereiited'ft  Puritan  foundation." 
''No,  Madam,"  saith  he;  ^^fiu*  be  it  from  me  to  countenance 
snydiing  oontraty  to  your  established  laws;  but  I  have  set  an 
aoom,  which  when  it  becomes  an  oak,  Grod  alone  knows  what 
will  be  the  frnit  therec^."  "  Sure  I  am,"  adds  FuUer,  "  at  this 
day  it  hath  overshadowed  all  the  Umversity,  more  than  a  moiety 
of  the  present  masters  being  bred  therein." 

Lady  Grace  Mildmay,  wife  of  Sir  Anthony  Mildmay^  brother 
of  the  founder,  gave  a  rent-charge  for  four  Exhibitions^  of  £2 
each  per  annum. 

1^.  The  Rev.  Robert  Johnson,  archdeacon  of  Leicester, 
founded ^r  ExUhUions,  with  a  preference  to  the  ''sons  of 
godly  ministers"  in  the  first  place ;  and  secondly,  to  students 
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from  the  giammar-aehook  of  Oakham  and  Upprng^um^  Iwsfoie 
any  othen ;  and  to  be  tenable  for  four  years,  and  no  lomger. 
They  are  to  be  chosw  by  the  master  and  foxa  seiuor  fello^wa. 
The  annual  valne  of  each  of  these  schoLinhips  k  £24.  The 
annual  income  of  this  foundation,  issuing  out  of  the  estate^  is 
£104.  7^.  ed. 

1692.  Sir  Wolston  Dixie,  Knt.  alderman  of  the  city  of 
London,  founded  two  Bye-feUawMpt  and  two  Scbolarshipg,  He 
bequeathed  £600  to  the  College,  to  puichase  lands  of  ^e  dear 
annual  value  of  £90  for  this  purpose,  and  placed  the  nomiiia- 
tiont  to  them  in  the  Worriupful  Company  of  Skinners  in  L<Hidon. 

After  an  estate  had  been  purchased,  the  Skinners'  Company 
refused  the  trust ;  but  by  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chanoeiy  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  the  nomination  was  given  to  the  fom^ 
der*s  heirs,  and  an  indenture  made  in  the  same  reign  confimieil 
this  decree. 

After  much  litigation^  a  new  decree  was  issued  in  1700^  hy 
which  the  fellowships  were  to  be  increased  each  to  £dO,  aad 
the  scholarships  each  to  £  10  a  year ;  and  when  the  funds  admit, 
two  new  scholarships  are  to  be  founded  etbch  of  £10  a  year, 
and  then  the  entire  surplus  is  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  si 
advowsons^  to  which  a  Dixie  fellow,  if  qualified,  is  to  be  nomi- 
nated, then  one  of  the  foundation  fellows,  and  so  on  alternately. 

Candidates  for  these  scholarships  and  fellowships  must  be 
related  to  the  founder,  or  have  been  educated  at  Market  Bos- 
worth  School,  and  the  College  has  no  power  to  refuse  the 
nomination,  provided  the  nominee  possess  the  requisite  qualifi- 
cations. The  scholars  at  their  admission  must  promise  to  8tu4y 
divinity,  and  the  fellows  must  enter  holy  orders. 

The  annual  value  of  the  estate  on  an  average  of  the  last 
seven  years  ending  1851  was  £417. 2»,  6tU 

At  present  there  are  four  Schohrships  and  two  Feihwriups 
on  the  Dixie  foundation. 

1618.  William  Branthwaite,  D.D.  one  of  the  first  feUom 
of  the  College,  and  afterwards  master  of  Gonville  and  Cains 
College,  left  by  will  property  to  found  two  exhibitions  of  the 
value  of  £5  each  annu^y,  for  students  from  the  grammar- 
school  at  Norwich. 
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'  1629.  Dame  Rebecea  Romney  gave  the  master  and  war- 
dens of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Haberdashers  the  sum  of 
£1200  for  varioos  uses^  stated  in  an  indenture,  one  of  which 
wtts,  that  the  master  and  wardens  should  pay  £24  a  year  to 
flbiir  poor  scholars,  two  of  Emmanuel  College,  and  two  of 
Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  likely  to  become  good 
seholars,  and  to  take  upon  them  the  study  of  divinity,  such 
sod  for  so  long  a  time  as  the  master  and  wardens  of  the  Com- 
pany should  from  time  t4>  time  nominate  and  appoint,  to  each 
£6  a  year,  payable  half-yearly  at  Lady-day  and  Michaelmas. 

The  value  of  these  exhibitions  has  been  doubled  by  the 
Company,  and  tkey  are  now  £12  each  per  annum. 

1631.  Mr  Hobbs  gave  a  payment,  arising  from  the  residue 
ef  rent  of  lands,  for  tioo  poor  Scholars,  who  are  to  receive  each 
£2  per  annum. 

1634.  There  were  maintained  in  this  College  one  master, 
feorteen  fellows,  fifty  scholars,  ten  poor  scholars,  besides  offi- 
cers and  servants  of  the  foundation,  with  other  students,  the 
whole  number  being  310. 

1649.  Mr  Walter  Richards  left  property,  subject  to  the 
life  of  his  wife,  to  found  two  Exhibitions^  tenable  for  seven 
years,  with  a  preference  to  students  from  Christ's  Hospital. 
The  value  of  each  of  these  exhibitions  was  formerly  £6,  it 
is  now  £12  per  annum.  These  exhibitioners  have  an  allow- 
ance of  £4  towards  the  fees  on  admission  to  the  degree  of 
of  B.  A.  and  £6  on  their  admission  to  the  degree  of  M.A. 

By  the  express  will  of  the  donor,  these  exhiHtions  may  be 
held  for  five  years  after  the  degree  of  M.A.  together  with  a 
fellowship. 

1654.  Mr  Francis  Ash,  citizen  of  London,  gave  a  benefac- 
tion to  found  ten  scholarships  of  £10  each,  tenable  till  M.A. 
with  a  preference,  first,  to  his  own  kin,  and  secondly,  to 
students  from  the  grammar-schools  of  Derby  and  Ashby-de- 
larZouch.  The  scholars  are  to  be  in  such  circumstances  as 
their  friends  are  not  able  to  maintcun  them  at  College  with- 
out some  assistance,  and  they  must  be  designed  for  the  mimstry. 
In  de&ult  of  such,  an  after  preference  is  given  to  the  sons  of 
clergymen.    The  payments  arise  from  lan  estate^  the  annual 
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value   of  which  (left  in  trust  for  various  o&er  ttt»)  is 
about  £38D. 

The  master  and  fellows  elect,  and  if  any  seholar  Iseesme 
faulty  in  the  neglect  of  his  studies,  &c  and  wHl  not  amend, 
after  two  admonitiinis  by  the  maater,  he  is  to  lose  his  erHihitwiu 

1656.  Rev.  John  Wells,  rector  of  Thnxning,  gave  a  rent' 
charge  of  £4  per  aannm,  ^  for  the  use  of  such  poor  schdar  as 
the  master  and  fellows  shall  £rom  time  to  time,  and  at  aUtiMS 
fer  ever  hereafter,  approve  of  and  think  fittingJ* 

leeo.  Rev.  Benjamin  Wludieote,  D.T)*  lonneriy  Mtm 
of  the  College,  and  afterwards  provost  of  King's,  left  some 
houses  to  the  College,  the  rents  of  which  he  designed  ftr 
vaaoiaB  purposes,  one  of  which  was  to  fbund>&icr  SduUankifk 
with  the  same  privileges  as  those  on  the  foundation,  tenable  w 
M.A.  They  have  been  increased  in  value  to  5«.  a  week,  td 
may  be  held  with  other  schohtrdiips. 

1662.  John  Browne,  gentleman,  gave  the  rent  of  an  estite 
at  Islington,  fer  exhibitions  of  £10  each,  towards  the  nua- 
tenance  of  «i>  Scholars  of  Christ*8  Hospital  at  the  Umycfstir 
of  Cambridge^  of  whom  three  were  to  be  entered  at  Emnuaoel 
College,  and  not  to  enjoy  the  boiefaction  longer  than  seven 
years.  In  1837  the  rent  of  the  estate  was  reported  to  be  ^^^ 
per  annum. 

1669  circa.  Rev.  John  Sudbury,  D.D.  dean  of  Durham,  left 
the  sum  of  £6  (arising  £rom  the  rent  of  houses)  for  a  pieff 
of  plate,  to  be  given  annually  ^'  to  the  most  pious  and  best  lettof^ 
of  the  commencing  Bachelors  of  Arts,  according  to  thejodg- 
ment  of  the  master  and  four  senior  fellows.'*  The  Rev.  Heniy 
Hubbard,  B.D.  increased  the  prize  by  an  addition  of  £6  a  yeir. 
In  the  year  1850,  it  was  still  farther  increased  by  £6  a  y^) 
arising  from  funded  property  given  by  the  Rev.  John  Cooke, 
M.A.  a  member  of  the  Cdlege. 

1671.  Mrs  Anne  Hunt,  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  founded 
two  ExhibHUms  for  poor  scholars  bom  within  the  hundreds  of 
Mutford  and  Lothingland,  to  be  tenable  fer  six  years  next  after 
their  admission ;  and  in  de&ult  of  such,  to  two  scholars  of  the 
kindred  of  her  son,  Mr  John  CoUings;  and  in  defeult;  to  U^ 
two  scholars  bom  within  the  county  of  Su£Folk» 
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The  payment  of  these  exhibitions  arises  from  land»  adjoin- 
kig  the  sea,  by  the  inroads  of  which  the  property  has  been 
fieatly  deteriorated. 

•  1719.  George  Thorpe,  D.D.  prebendary  of  Canterbury, 
^e  lands  at  Ash,  near  Sandwich,  to  found^oe  SfMarsUpg  for 
libe  encoun^ement  and  support  of  young  students  in  diviniiy, 
^th  a  preference,  casieris  parous,  to  the  sons  of  orthodox 
deigymen*  These  scholarships  were  originally  £19  a  year, 
whoi  first  paid  in  1720;  they  were  increased  to  £14,  then 
to  £24,  and  now  they  are  £30  a  year,  and  are  tenable  with 
ether  scholarships  and  exhibitions.  The  net  average  annual 
aoome  of  the  estate  from  which  these  scholarships  are  paid, 
lor  the  seven  years  ending  1851,  was  £  191«  6s.  6d*  Dr  Thorpe's 
scholars  are  elected  after  the  second  year  of  residence,  when 
they  have  given  competent  proof  of  their  proficiency  and 
hopeful  suitability  to  his  design,  and  they  may  hold  their 
scholarships  till  the  Michaelmas  after  admission  to  the  degree 
of  Master,  of  Arts,  or  till  they  are  elected  fellows. 

£veiy  student  must,  at  the  time  of  his  admission  to  one  of 
Dr  Thorpe's  scholarships,  make  the  following  declaration: — 
**l^  JL  B.  do  hereby  solemnly  declare  it  to  be  my  full  pur- 
pose, by  the  blessing  of  God,  to  apply  myself  sincerely  to  the 
study  of  divinity,  and  the  faithfril  service  of  God,  and  his 
church  therein^  and  that  I  will  observe  and  conform  to  the 
orders  and  directions  annexed  to  this  bene&ction,  to  which  I 
am  now  to  be  admitted,  and  that  I  hope  by  help  thereof,  with 
the  assistance  of  my  friends,  to  continue  for  this  good  purpose 
in  this  University,  to  the  time  limited  by  the  donor  of  this 
benefaction,  which  without  the  addition  thereof,  I  had  had  no 
prospect  of  ability  to  perform,"  It  is  also  directed,  that  Dr 
Thorpe's  scholarships  are  to  be  declared  vacant  if  any  scholar 
be  guilty  of  any  scandalous  immorality,  profaneness,  impiety, 
heretical  doctrine  contrary  to  the  thirty-nine  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  schismatical  separation  from  its  communion, 
or  gross  neglect  of  his  studies** 

•  The  studies  recommended  by  Di  Thorpe  are  "  The  Liturgy  and  Articles  of  the 
Church,  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  their  original  languages,  the  Fathers,  and  all  other 
puts  of  solid  and  useful  learning." 
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1721.  Mr  Giliinghiim  ga^e  an  estate  to  found  one  FWovb^ 
Mp»  The  annual  ralne  of  the  property  on  an  aveiage  of  the^ 
seyen  years  endmg  ISSl,  was  JCIOI.  7«.  6<f.  and  conssts  of  £9Qb 
from  landy  and  £11.  7«.  6d.  from  the  funds.  The  poeseasor  dq 
this  fellowship  received  a  dividend  of  £89. 7s.  Gd,  a  year^  aooord^j 
ing  to  the  average  of  seven  years  ending  in  1851 ;  and  is  on  ac 
equality  with  the  foundation  fellows  in  most  other  respects. 

1736.    Rev.  J.  Brown^  B.D.  formedy  fellow  of  the  College, 
and  rector  of  Wallington,  Herts,  bequeathed  property,  now  d 
the  value  of  about  £840  a  year,  for  various  uses,  one  of  whicli 
was  to  found  two  Greek  Scholarshipa,  with  a  preference  tot 
students  from  Kings  School,  Canterbury,  or  any  school  in 
Kent.   The  value  of  these  scholardiips  was  10».  a  week  duiii^ 
residence ;  it  is  now  increased  to  16«.  per  week. 
'    1773.    Michael  Smith,  D.D.  rector  of  Freckenham,  Sufiblk,. 
left  by  will  £800  for  the  purchase  of  land,  one-half  of  the 
interest  arising  therefrom  to  be  applied  towards  the  reparatioa 
of  the  College  and  chapel,  and  the  other  half  to  fouii^  an  exhi- ' 
bition  of  £16  a  year,  to  be  tenable  till  M.A.  with  a  preference 
to  a  student  from  Durham  or  Newcastle  Schools,  in  case  there 
should  be  any  one  from  such  school  in  the  College  at  the^me  ! 
of  a  vacancy. 

1778.  Rev.  Henry  Hubbard,  B.D.  formerly  fellow,  of  the 
(/oUege,  and  registraiy  of  the  University,  left  a  bene&ction  of 
£12  a  year  for  the  best  and  most  able  scholar  on  Dr  Thoxpes 
foundation,  tenable  so  long  as  he  shall  continue  to  enjoy 
Dr  Thorpe's  scholarship,  provided  that,  on  taking  the  degree 
of  B.A.  he  be  judged  by  the  proctors  and  two  examiners 
in  the  University  fairly  to  deserve  a  seniority  .at  the  fiist 
tripos^  otherwise  to'  be  vacant :  provided  also,  that  no  Thorpe's 
scholar  who  is  B.  A.  and  had  not  such  seniority,  shall  be  capable 
of  being  chosen  into  this  bene&ction. 

Rev.  H.  Aspinall,  rector  of  St  Peter's,  Bedford,  left  £100 
for  the  purchase  of  an  exhibition,  with  a  preference  to 
students  from  the  grammior-school  of  Clitheroe  ;  orinde&ult, 
to  any  native  of  Lancashire ;  in  de&ult,  then  to  a  student  from 
Bedford  School,  or  the  county  of  Bedford.  If  the  exhibitioner 
be  resident,  this  exhibition  is  tenable  till  M«A. 
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'      Walter  Travera,  Esq.,  gave  £100  to  found  one  Scholarship. 

Rev.  W.  Hardyman,  B.D.,  late  fellow  6f  the  College, 
instituted  a  prize  to  be  giyen  in  plate  or  books  for  the  best 
proficient  in  classics,  to  the  amount, of  £12,  if  he  be  in  the  first 
elass  of  the  Classical  Tripos,  and  of  £6,  if  in  the  second. 

Mr  Lynn  founded  one  Ewhifntim  of  £4  per  annum. 

1814.  Sir  Busick  Harwood  left  an  exhibition  of  £10  a 
grear,  lyith  a  preference  to  a  medical  student. 
•■  1854.  The  present  society  consists  of  twelve  Fellows  on 
l^e  foundation,  besides  three  Bye-fellows.  They  are  elected 
Ifexcept  the  Dixie  fellows)  by  a  majority  of  the  master  and 
Allows  from  the  scholars  of  the  College,  of  the  degree  of  at 
least  B.A.,  natives  of  England,  with  a  preference  cceteris  paribus 
lo  persons  bom  in  Essex  and  Northamptonshire:  or  from 
Mher  students,  if  none  of  the  scholars  should  be  found  quali- 
fied. The  Statutes  also  thus  describe  their  qualifications: 
*'  Hos  igitur  pauperes,  sive  ex  Collegio,  sive  ex  Academia  fue- 
Ifint  (acto  prius  anno  vigesimo  prime),  eligi  volumus :  peritos 
etiam  esse  volumus,  primum  in  tribus  linguis,  Graca,  Latina, 
et  Hebrsea,  ita  ut  illas  intelligere  possint :  deinde  in  Rhetoric^, 
Dialectic^,  Physic^,  quarum  Artium  prccepta  et  vere  scire,  et 
in  usum  ac  praxin  reducere  apti  sunto :  ante  omnia  vero  purae 
religionis,  Papismo  et  cseteris  haeresibus  contrarise,  professores 
eront,  quique  vitam  moresque  secundum  cam  conformaverint : 
Quae  omnia  cum  non  cito  comparari  possint,  neminem  in  Socium 
jEtdmitti  volumus,  qui  non  sex  ad  minimum  integris  annis  stu- 
daerit  in  Academia."    The  fellows  must  proceed  to  B.D. 

The  average  yearly  stipends  of  the  foundation  fellows  for 
the  seven  years  ending  1851  was,  of 

£.    #.  d. 

The  senior  senionun  .    • 238  18  4 

A  senior  fellow 227    5  4 

A  middle  fellow    « 207    5  0 

A  junior  fellow 189    0  4 

A  IHlow  not  in  priest's  orders  receives  £24. 6*.  5rf.  a  year 
less  on  the  same  average. 

In  the  year  1828,  Richard  Hurd,  Esq.,  of  Worcester,  be- 
,  queathed  to  the  College  £2000,  4  per  cents.,  for  the  purpose  of 
Increasing  the  stipends  of  the  master  and  the  senior  fellows. 
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The  scholars  are  elected  by  the  master  and  fellows  after  the 
general  College  examination^  at  the  division  of  the  Easter  term. 
jThe  average  jiumber  of  foundation  scholars  is  fourteen,  and 
with  regard  to  their  election^  the  Statutes  direct,  ^^ut  diadpulo- 
rom  electio  fiat  ex  illis  juyenibns,  qui  panperiores^  probioies, 
aptiores  atque  egregii  magis  fuerint,  quique  sint  probitste, 
indole  ac  bona  spe>  nee  Baocalauiei  in  ArtibQS,  nee  ad  sacnmi 
ministerium  admissi,  quique  sacram  Theologiam  ae  imniste- 
rium  sanctum  proposuerunt  sibi,  sintque  (saltern  mediocriter) 
instruct!  et  periti  in  GraedSy  Rhetoric^,  et  L<^ica:  indigentes 
tamen  imprimis,  modo  ceteris  conditionibus  fuerint  pans." 
The  annual  sum  received  by  a  foundation  scholar,  as  sudi, 
is  ie52.  ld«.  2d*,  on  the  same  average  as  the  fellows. 

The  College  Statutes  make  no  provision  for  the  maintenanoo 
of  sizars  beyond  '^  Emolumenta  ad  judicium  magistriet  nugoiii 
partis  sodorum."  The  College  now  admits  four  aizaiSy  who 
receive  what  is  equivalent  to  about  £40  a  year  each. 

The  average  annual  sum  paid  by  the  College  in  scbolaxBhips 
and  exhibitions  is  about  £1130  or  £1150  altogether,  and  when 
the  value  of  the  estates  has  iiisreased^  the  several  payments  to 
all  parties  interested  have  been  increased  proportionally. 

Two  prizes  of  books,  one  of  the  value  of  five  guineas,  and 
the  other  of  the  value  of  three  guineas,  are  'awarded  yeaxij  lor 
the  best  English  or  Latin  dissertations  on  some  given  theological 
or  historical  subject. 

A  prize  of  books  is  given  for  the  best  compositions  in  Latai 
and  Greek. 

In  addition  to  the  scholarships  and  exhibitions,  prizes  of 
books  are  given  after  the  general  College  examinations  to  tvo 
or  three  of  the  most  distinguished  students  of  each  year* 

About  £25  a  year  i&  given  in  prizes  and  rewards  for  the 
encouragement  of  learning  &om  the  College  funds. 

The  ecdesiasticaLpatronage  of  the  College  conosts  of  the 
right  of  presentation  to^  twenty-one  Church-livings.  The 
•College  also  appoints  the  masters  of  the  Grammar  Sdioob  of 
Harleston  and  Bungay. 

The  total  aggregate  of  gross  income  of  the  College,  retnmed 
to  the  Commissioners  in  1851,  was  £6516.  16f.  3d,  and  the 
toti^  net  income  £6005. 8^.  5d. 
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FOUNDED  1*598,  A.D. 

LiADY  Frances  Sidney^  Conntess  Dowager  of  Sussex^  aunt  to 
Sur  Philip  Sidney^  who  died  9th  March^  1589,  by  her  will 
'  dated  6th  December  1588,  gave  £5000,  and  unbequeathed  goods 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  coUege  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
to  be  called  the  College  of  the  Lady  Frances  Sydney-Sussex^, 
for  a  Master,  ten  Fellows,  and  twenty  Scholars ;  or  in  case  her 
legacy  should  be  found  insufficient  for  that  purpose,  to  augment 
in  a  corresponding  proportion  the  foundation  of  Clare  Hall. 
The  executors,  Henry  Gray,  Earl  of  Kent,  and  her  nephew. 
Sir  John  (afterwards  Lord)  Harrington  purchased,  to  hold  in 
fee,  at  a  rent  of  £13.  6^.  8eL  per  annum,  the  site  and  remains  of 
the  buildings  of  the  late  house  of  Friars  Minors,  commonly 
called  Grey  Friars,  which  had  been  demolished  in  the  thirty* 
eighth  year  of  Henry  VIII,  and  granted  by  that  monarch  to 
Trinity  College.  By  an  act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  thirtyr 
fifth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  master  and  scholars  of  Trinity 
College  were  empowered  to  make  a  sale  of  this  property  for  the 
new  College.  The  executors  generously  ceding  to  the  College 
legacies  of  £100  left  to  each  of  them  by  the  noble  foundress, 
began  the  foundation  on  the  20th  May,  1596,  and  in  three  years 
had  erected  buildings  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
College,  but  were  obliged  to  limit  the  number  of  fellowships  to 
seven,  and  of  scholarships  to  four. 

Dr  Fuller,  in  his  History  of  Cambridge,  observes  that  ^^this 
College  continued  without  a  chapel  some  years  after  the  first 
fiounding  thereof,  until  at  last  some  good  men's  charity  supplied 
this  defect.  Some  have  fialsely  reported,  that  the  new  chapel 
of  the  College  was  formerly  a  stable :  whereas,  indeed,  it  was 
the  Franciscans'  ancient  dormitory  Qrather  refectory^,  as  appear^ 
eth  by  the  concavities  still  extant  in  the  walls,  places  for  their 
several  reposure«  But  others  have  complained,  that  it  was 
never  ceremoniously  consecrated,  which  they  conceive  essential 
thereunto,  whilst  Ihere  want  not  their  equals  in  learning  and 
religion,  who  dare  defend,  that  the  continued  series  of  divine 
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duties  (praying,  pleaching,  administering  the  Bacrament),  pub- 
licly practised  fw  more  than  thirty  years  (without  the  least 
check  or  control  of  those  in  authority),  in  a  place  set  apart  for 
that  purpose,  doth  sufficiently  consecrate  the  same."  '^It  is  aa 
yet  but  early  days  with  this  College  (which  hath  not  seen  sixty 
years),  yet  hath  it  been  fruitful  in  worthy  men  proportionably 
to  the  age  thereof,  and  1  hope  it  will  daily  increase.  Now 
though  it  be  only  the  place  of  the  parents,  and  proper  to  him 
(as  the  greater)  to  bless  his  child,  Heb.  ylL  6,  yet  it  is  the  duly 
of  the  child  to  pray  for  his  parents,  in  which  relation  my  best 
desires  are  due  to  this  foundation,  my  mother  for  my  last  eight 
years  in  this  University.  May  her  lamp  never  lack  light  for 
the  oO,  or  oil  for  the  light  thereof  Zoar,  is  it  not  a  little  one? 
Yet  who  shall  despise  the  day  of  small  things?  May  the  foot 
of  sacrilege,  if  once  offering  to  enter  the  gates  thereof,  stumble 
and  rise  no  more.  The  Lord  bless'the  labours  of  all  the  students 
therein,  that  they  may  tend,  and  end  at  His  gloiy,  their  omi 
salvation,  the  profit  and  honour  of  the  church  and  common- 
wealth." 

15d9.  Edward  Montague,  Esq.,  of  Hemmington,  in  the 
county  of  Northampton,  granted  an  estate  of  between  forty-five 
and  forty-six  acres  in  the  parish  of  Burwash  in  Sussex,  the 
income  from  which,  after  a  certain  time,  was  to  be  employed 
towards  the  maintenance  of  ihrw  Sdiokar9,  each  to  have  £3. 6&  2d. 
per  annum,  and  to  be  nominated  by  the  heirs  of  Edward  Mon- 
tague. These  scholars  are  to  have  all  liberties  and  privileges 
of  scholars  on  the  foundation.  Two  of  these  three  scholars  an 
to  be  Northamptonshire  men  bom,  and  of  Oundle  School;  the 
third  a  Sussex  man  bom,  if  any  such  shall  be  found  fit  scholais. 
There  are  now  two  scholar^ps  each  of  the  value  of  £6  per 
annum. 

1699.  Mr  Peter  Blundell,  of  Tiverton,  by  his  will  bearing 
date  of  9th  June  of  this  year,  directed  his  executors  to  bestow 
£2000  I6r  foun^g  six  schokrships  (the  ax  seholaxs  to  bd 
students  in  divinity,  for  Uie  increase  of  good  and  godly  preach^ 
ers  of  the  Gospel),  at  either  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge :  and  with  that  view  they  were  directed  to  purdbase 
lands  and  tenements,  the  yearly  profits  whereof  should  be 
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employed  in  their  maintenance  for  ever;  such  scholars  to  be 
^ected  by  his  trustees,  or  the  most  part  of  them,  with  the 
advice  of  the  schoolmaster,  out  of  the  Grammar  School  at 
Tiverton^  of  the  aptest  in  learning,  and  such  as  were  the  least 
j^le  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  University. 

1601.  Mr  Leonard  Smith,  citizen  and  fishmonger  of  Lon« 
dbn^  by  his  will  bequeathed  £120,  with  all  his  goods,  for  the 
founding  a  fellowship  at  Sidney  Sussex  College,  by  the  name 
of  ''Mr  Smith's  fellowship,"  on  condition  that  the  persoa 
nominated  by  the  Company  of  Fishmongers,  be  upon  every 
vacancy  admitted  to  it ;  if  qualified  by  the  Statutes  of  the  Col- 
lege. By  indenture  in  the  same  year,  the  College  agreed  for 
X\20  to  found  Mr  Smith's  fellowship,  to  be  tenable  for  six 
years.  The  holder  of  this  fellowship  is  to  enter  into  priest's 
OidexB  within  three  years  after  his  admissiou,  and  is^  to  enjoy 
the  same  powers,  privileges  and  advantages,  both  of  dividends 
and  official  emoluments,  as  the  fellows  of  the  original  foun* 
dation.-  In  1604  the  College  confirmed  the  foundation  of  Mr 
Smith's  fellowship  with  the  provision,  that  scholars  from  the 
Oiammar  School  of  Holt,  in  Norfolk,  are  to  have  the  preference. 

1603.  Sir  John  Hart,  alderman  of  London,  bequeathed  to^ 
the  College  ^30  for  the  use  of  their  new  library,  and  ^600  to 
pnrchase  an  estate,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  College  for  yluious 
uses  ;  one  of  which  was,  that  ^10  a  year  should  be  paid  to  two 
blasters  of  Arts  to  he  feUows,  and  £4  a  year  to  each  of  four 
poor  Scholars^  and  students  from  the  Grammar  School  of  Cox^ 
wold  to  have  the  preference.  He  also  ordered,  that  till  the 
•estate  shoidd  be  purchased  and  conveyed  to  the  College,  £4& 
flSionld  be  paid  out  of  his  manor  of  Lowboroughby,  in  the 
«onnty  of  York,  for  the  uses  above  mentioned.  The  College 
seem  afterwards  to  have  agreed  with  one  of  Sir  J.  Hart's 
descendants,  that  on  his  paying  to  the  College  the  sum  of 
je200,  the  said  two  fellows  should  participate  in  the  dividends^ 
and  all  other  advantages  of  the  foundation.  And  accordingly  the 
rent-charge  being  still  paid,  9xr  J.  Hart's  fellows  are,  in  every 
respect,  as  the  foimdation  fellows. 

1604  and  before  1607.  John  Freestone,  Esq.,  of  Altofts,  v\ 
the  county  of  York>. bequeathed  £500  to  purchase  an  estate  in, 
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lands  of  £25  per  annum,  to  be  asanred  to  Emmanuel  CoSege 
for  ever :  £10  for  the  maintenance  of  a  fellow,  and  £5  for  each 
of  two  scholars ;  and  the  other  £6  for  the  repaiatioiis  and 
benefit  of  the  said  College,  on  condition  that  the  fellow  and 
these  scholars  have  the  same  preferment  every  way,  as  those 
of  the  foundation  have. 

1607.  Emmanuel  College  gave  leave  to  settle  the  FdhwtSnp 
and  two  Scholarships  of  John  Freestone,  Esq.  in  Sidney  Col« 
lege :  and  several  lands  near  Stamford,  by  estimation  eighty 
acres,  and  several  houses  on  the  same,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  £25,  were  conveyed  over  to  the  College  for  that  purpose, 
with  these  limitations :— That  none  but  Yorkshiremen  bom 
be  capable  of  his  fellowship,  and  one  of  his  scholarships,  tS 
any  such  be  qualified;  and  that  ndther  his  fellowship  nor 
scholarships  be  kept  vacant  above  six  months.  Scholars  of 
Mr  Freestone's  name  and  kin,  also  of  Normanton,  Wakefield, 
Pontefract,  and  Rotherham  Schools,  m  the  county  of  York ;  in 
their  order  have  the  preference ;  then  those  bom  in  the  West 
Riding,  or  lastly,  in  Yorkshire.  The  present  value  of  Mr 
Freestone's  fellowship  is  £52  per  annum,  and  that  of  each 
scholarship  £26. 

1616.  The  College  agreed  with  the  feofiees  of  Tiverton 
School,  and  received  from  them  £1400  for  purchasing  the 
manor  of  Itterby,  in  or  near  the  parish  of  dee,  in  the  county 
of  Lincoln,  to  maintain  for  the  future  Mr  Peter  Blundell's  two 
fellows  and  two  scholars,  heretofore  maintained  by  the  feofiees; 
and  that  their  foundation  in  the  College  be  confirmed,  and  that 
they  be  called  '^The  fellows  and  scholars  of  Mr  Peter  Blim- 
dell."  The  scholars  are  nominated  from  the  Giammar  School  at 
Tiverton,  (which  was  founded  by  Mr  Blundell),by  the  feofiees, 
and  if  found  properly  qualified  by  character  and  attainments^ 
succeed,  according  to  seniority,  to  the  Blundell  fellowships. 
If,  however,  any  scholar  sent,  shall  be  insufficient,  and  not 
prove  towardly  for  learning,  after  three  years'  trials  he  may  be 
removed  and  expelled  *,  notice  thereof  being  given  to  the  feofiees. 

*  1640.  W.  &  one  of  Mr  BlundeH't  Schdlan,  after  three  yeara'  trial  was  remored 
for  insufficiency.  And  April  15, 1669,  William  BuUer,  A.B.  of  the  second  year,  and 
•f  Mr  Blundell's  foundation,  was  e&pelled  for  immon^lity. 
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The  fellows  and  scholars  are  subject  to  the  same  statutes 
nd  regulations^  and  entitled  to  the  same  powers^  privileges, 
and  enjoyments^  both  of  dividend  and  official  emoluments,  as  the 
fellows  and  scholars  of  the  foundation,  except  that  the  time  of 
tenure  of  each  fellowship  expires  at  the  end  of  ten  years  from 
the  time  of  taking  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

1625.  The  Rev.  Robert  Johnson,  Archdeacon  ^f  Leicester, 
by  a  codidl  annexed  to  his  will,  gave  an  annuity  of  £100  for 
'erer  out  jof  his  estate  in  Witham,  Toftlound  and  Manthort  in 
the  county  of  Lincoln,  to  Sidney  College,  St  John's  College, 
EiuTnannel  College,  and  Clare  Hall,  to  be  divided  equally 
among  four  students  of  each  college,  sixteen  in  all.  These 
stad^its  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  master  and  four  seniors  of 
each  college,  and  to  continue  for  four  years  only ;  and  if  in 
any  of  the  colleges  there  shall  happen  to  be  any  students  who 
£>r  the  last  year  before  theu*  admission,  have  been  educated  at 
Oakham  or  Uppingham  schools  in  the  county  of  Rutland,  that 
aie^  good  scholars,  of  honest  conrersation,  and  stand  in  need  of 
sxuuntenance,  they  are  to  have  the  preference. 

1626.  Sir  John  Brereton,  Knt.,  formerly  a  member  of  the 
College,  and  the  King's  Sergeant-at-Law  for  Ireland,  be- 
queathed property  of  the  value  of  £2670  for  purchasing  an 
estate,  for  such  uses  as  the  Regius  and  Margaret  Professors 
shall  think  most  expedient,  for  the  state  and  good  of  the  Col- 
lege. An  estate  &c.  was  purchased  in  Yorkshire,  producing  a 
yearly  rent  of  £143,  which  was  appropriated  to  augment  the 
stipends  of  the  master,  fellows  and  scholars,  and  for  other  uses 
in  the  College. 

1627.  Sir  Frauds  Clerke  gave  estates  to  Sidney  College 
for.  erecting  four  Fellowships  and  eight  Scholarships  for 
poor  scholars;  and  for  increasing  the  Scholarships  of  the 
first  founidation.  And  it  was  agreed  that  none  be  capable  of 
iheee  scholarships  but  such  as  were  bom  and  educated  in  the 
oounty  of  Bedford,  and  at  the  schools  of  Eaton  Socon  and 
Houghton  Conquest  especially ;  nor  that  any  be  capable  of  the 
fellowships  but  the  scholars  who  at  least  shall  be  A.B.,  and' 
profess  the  study  of  Divinity ;  and  that 'both  be  elected  by  the 
master  and  fellows. 
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Each  of  the  fellows  was  to  have  20  maxks  yearly,  and 
rooms  rent  free>  and  the  privilege  of  voting  in  the  etlecti0n  of 
fellows  and  scholars  on  Sir  F.  Gierke's  foundation.  The  four 
senior  scholars  were  to  have  each  20  nobles^  and  the  four 
junior^  £5  per  annum^  till  they  are  or  might  be  Mastenv  ol 
Arts.  Also  each  two  of  the  scholars  were  to  have  a  chamber 
rent  free,  and  one  of  the  four  fellows  for.  their  tutor,  gratis. 
The  estate  was  charged  with  £Q0  for  increasing  the  scholar- 
ships of  the  first  foundation,  and  £10  a  year  to  the  poor  of 
the  parish  of  Houghton  Conquest.  If  the  rent  ever  came  to 
exceed  the  sum  required  for  the  foregoing  payments,  it  was 
further  provided  that  the  surplus  should  go,  first  to  augment 
the  four  fellowships,  until  those  should  be  equal  in  yaloe  to 
the  fellowsliips  of  the  Foundation;  then  the  scholarships;  and 
afterwards,  to  the  general  use  of  the  College. 

The  value  of  each  of  the  fellowships  in  1850,  was  aboit 
£80  a  year. 

The  gross  annual  rental  of  the  estates  in  1851  was  £405. 

1627.  Paul  Micklethwayt,  B.D.,  late  fellow,  conveyed  to 
the  College  the  Baker's  house  which  is  almost  over  against  tbe 
College,  and  which  he  had  purchased  for  £120,  it  being  then 
let  for  £9  per  annum,  on  condition,  that  they  found  two  Sd»* 
larships  (which  are  to  be  filled  by  the  master  and  feUoivs), 
with  an  allowance  of  £4  per  annum  to  each  of  them,  or  if  here- 
after the  house  shall  chance  to  be  let  for  less  than  £8  per  an- 
num, each  to  have  half  for  what  the  house  is  let.  Any  one  cf 
the  founder's  name,  cceteris  paribufp  is  to  have  the  preference. 
The  College  is  also  to  distribute  10«.  out  of  this  rent  to  the  poor 
of  the  town  at  each  audit. 

,       These  scholarships  are  now  of  the  value  of  £6  each  per 
annum. 

1 628.  The  annuity  of  Mr  Archdeacon  Johnson  having  never 
been  paid,  it  was  decreed  in  Chancery  that  the  estate  which 
was  bound  to  pay  it,  be  sold,  and  £1250  be  given  to  the  said 
Colleges,  to  purchase  an  estate  for  the  use  of  Mr  Jobnatm's 
exhibitioners ;  and  that  in  the  meantime  £100  per  annum  bo 
paid  to  the  said  Colleges  for  that  purpose  out  of  the  Sttd 
estate. 
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The  lental  of  the  estate  in  1851  was  £104. 7s.  4d.>  and  the 
present  value  of  each  of  these  exhibitions  is  £  24  per  annum. 

1629.  Dame  Rebecca  Romney  by  indenture  delivered  £1200 
to  the  Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Haberdashers'  Company^ 
&r  certain  purposes  stated  therein;  and  the  master  and  wardens 
covenanted,  among  other  things,  that  they  would  pay  £24  a 
year  to  four  poor  Scholars,  two  of  Emmanuel  College,  and  two 
o£  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  likely  to  become  good 
adxoiais,  and  to  take  upon  them  the  study  of  Divinity,  such 
.and  for  so  long  a  time  as  the  master  and  wardens  of  the  said 
ooxnpany,  should  from  time  to  time  nominate  and  appoint,  to 
•each  £6,  payable  half-yearly  at  Lady  Day  and  Michaelmas. 
Tlie  Haberdashers'  Company  have  doubled  these  Exhibitions^ 
and  they  are  worth  £12  per  annum. 

1641.  Francis  Coombe,  Esq.,  of  Hemel  Hempstead,  be* 
^ineathed  the  lands  at  Abbots'  Langley,  &c  to  Sidney  College 
in  Cambridge,  and  Trinity  College  in  Oxford,  to  be  divided 
equally  betwe^i  them  for  the  only  use,  and  towards  the  educa- 
tion of /our  of  the  descendants  of  his  brothers  and  sUters.  The 
lease  of  Langley  aforesaid  to  be  let  at  one  third  part  under  the 
true  value,  to  bis  wife's  kindred,'  viz.,  brothers  and  sisters  there 
and  at  Harrow.  This  will  seems,  in  a  good  measure,  to  be  set 
aside:  however,  the  remainder  of  the  lease  was  assigned  over  to 
Sidney  CoU^e  Cambridge,  and  Trinity  College  Oxford,  by  the 
executors.  The  annual  amount  of  rent  which  this  property 
BOW  pays  to  the  College,  is  £152.  I7s.  24. 

1678.  John  Ham  by  his  will  directed  his  executor  to  be* 
«tow  £200  towards  the  nuaintenance  of  a  scholar  at  Sidney  Sus- 
sex College,  Cambridge,  or  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  to  be 
chosen  out  of  the  Tiverton  School  by  the  feoffees,  and  bom  in 
the  same  town,  if  any  be  fit,  and  in  defiiult  of  such,  then  open 
to  those  bom  in  the  parishes  nearest  adjacent  that  should  be 
fit  and  there  taught^  according  to  such  agreements  and  compo-: 
sitions  as  the  said  feoffees  should  make  with  the  master  and 
fellows  of  either  of  the  said  colleges.  And  upon  the  contin* 
genpy  of  his  son  John  succeeding  by  the  death  of  his  brother 
bobert,  to  a  certain  estate  mentioned  in  his  will,  he  gave  £100 
more  to  Mr  Blundell's  feoffees  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 
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before-mentioned  £200.  At  the  present  time  there  is  one 
exhibition  of  £2S  per  annum  arising  from  Mr  Ham's  ben^aetioiu 

1080.  Mr  Downham  Yoomans^  dyer,  of  the  town  of  Cam- 
bridge bequeathed  to  the  College  all  his  lands  in  Denston,  and 
his  houses  and  lands  in  Stradishall,  both  in  Suffolk,  of  the 
yearly  value  of  jG24,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  three  acholaxs 
of  Bedfordshire,  being  scholars  of  the  College.  The  yeazljp 
rental  from  the  property  is  £26. 

Mr  Barcroft  left  two  Exhibitions  each  of  £12  per  annam, 
for  orphans  and  sons  of  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Rev.  Thomas  Lovett  by  will  founded  ^100  Eshibiiwns,  and 
directed  that  no  Scholar  whatever  shall  be  entitled  to  sucii 
exhibitions,  except  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church  of  England,  and  whose  &ther,  if  living,  shall  then  be, 
or  if  dead,  shall  have  been,  in  priests'  orders,  and  duly  qualified 
for  such  orders  by  having  taken  a  regular  degree  in  the  unfr> 
versity  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  The  candidates  for  these 
exhibitions  are  required  to  promise  and  engage  to  enter  into 
deacons'  orders  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  years ;  a  preference 
is  reserved  in  favour  of  such  as  have  been  instructed  in  the 
Free  Grammar  School  of  Grantham  in  the  first  place,  or  of 
Oakham.  These  exhibitions  are  above  the  value  of  £40  a  year, 
and  are  tenable  for  seven  years. 

1732.  Mr  Samuel  Taylor  bequeathed  an  estate  to  found  a 
Mathematical  Lectureship  in  the  College.  It  was  provided  by 
the  Testator  that  in  case  any  money  should  be  received  out  of  the 
estate  from  any  coal  or  other  mine  upon  it,  such  money  should 
be  invested,  and  the  produce  applied,  first  in  making  good  any 
deficiency  in  the  rent  of  the  estate,  caused  by  the  working  such 
mines,  and  then  for  the  assistance  of  one  or  more  students  in 
mathematics  in  the  College.  Accordingly,  mines  of  iron  and 
ooal  having  been  discovered,  and  the  College  conceiving  that 
they  had  not  power  to  dispose  of  the  proceeds  in  the  manner 
which,  in  their  judgment,  would  most  promote  the  objects  indi- 
cated in  Mr  Taylor's  will,  application  was  made  to  parliament, 
and  powers  obtained  to  grant  ^  lease  of  the  mineral  property, 
and  out  of  the  money  so  raised  to  purchase  land  for  the  fonnd- 
ing  of  exhibitions,  to  build  and  fit  up  apartments  and  lectme 
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eoomsfoT  the  exMbitioners^  to  establisli  a  mathematical  libraiy^ 
nd  to  augment  the  stipend  of  the  lecturer  received  from 
lie  estate.  Accordingly^  nine  exhibitions  of  £50  a  year  have 
^een  founded^  rooms  have  been  prepared  for  the  exhibitioners, 
md  a  lecture  room  provided ;  also  the  Taylor  Library  is  gia« 
hially  increasing  and  becoming  of  great  use  in  the  College,  the 
itudente  being  allowed  the  use  of  books  under  regulations 
Administered  by  a  librarian. 

'fbe  value  of  the  mathematical  lectureship  is  now  £200  per 
BDiiTiin. 

The  rental  of  the  mathematical  lectureship  estate  in  1851 
was  £177.  128.  9d.  and  of  the  mathematical  exhibition  estate, 
£869.09.1if. 

1854.  The  present  society  consists  of  the  Master,  seven 
foundation  Fellows,  two  on  Sir  J.  Hart's  foundation,  two  Bye- 
iellovro  on  the  foundation  of  Mr  Peter  BlundeU,  and. one 
fimnded  by  Mr  Leonard  Smith. 

The  foundation  fellows  of  the  College  are  elected  by  the 
▼otes  of  the  master  and  fellows,  after  an  examination  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latm  and  general  Physics.  The  candidates  are  required 
to  be  British  subjects,  and  they  must  be  at  least  Bachelors  of 
Arts.  They  are  to  be  chosen  from  the  scholars  of  the  College 
if  any  be  found  qualified ;  otherwise  from  other  studious  mem- 
bers of  the  College,  or  from  the  members  of  any  other  College, 
provided  they  have  studied  six  years  in  the  University,  and  be 
properly  qui^fied  in  character  and  attainments.  All  the  fellows 
ate  lequiied  to  take  priests'  orders  within  three  years  of  their 
admiaBion  to  their,  fellowships,  and  to  proceed  to  the  degree  of 
Badielor  of  Divinity,  at  the  eadiest  time  the  University  allows* 
The  yearly  dividend  of  a  fellow  t>n  an  average  of  the  twenty 
years  ending  in  1851  was  £178,  and  no  fellow  derives  any  advan- 
tage from  his  fellowship,  unless  he  be  a  Master  of  Arts  oom<; 
plete. 

The  Statutes  thus  describe  the  qualificatioi^  for  candidates 
for  the  scholarBhips.  *• 

^'Volumus  et  statuimus,  quod  discipulorum  electio  fiat  ex 
lUis  juvenibuB,  qui  paupiores,  probiores,  aptiores^  atque  egregil 
magis  f uerint ;  quique  sint  probitate,  indole^  ao  bona  spe,  nee 
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Baccalauiei  in  Artibus,  nee  ad  Sacnun  Mxnisteiiiun  admiBBi; 
quique  sacxam  Theologiam,  ac  Miuisteiium  Sanctum  pioposoe^ 
rint  dbi:  sintque  saltern  mediocriter  instnicti  et  peiiti  ii|. 
Orecis,  Rhetorica  et  Logica;  indigentes  tamen  imprimis,  mod^ 
ceteris  conditionibns  fuerint  pares ;  ob  quod  et  illos  pnecipaei 
qui  de  comitatibus  Cantii  et  Rutlandue  oziundi  sunt  prep<K|| 
volumus :  de  quibus  duos  Scholares  semper  esse  volumus  in  jpsO| 
Collegio."  ^ 

These  foundation  scholarships  are  perfectly  open,  and  the 
original  allowance  of  !«•  has  been  raised  to  7s.  per  week  durisg 
residence.  It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  College  of  late  yean^ 
to  admit  four  Sizars,  who  ei^oy  certain  advantages,  althou^^i 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Statutes  which  renders  the  admission  «( 
Sizars  obligatory  on  the  College.  The  Statutes  direct  witlt^ 
respect  to  stud^its  not  on  the  foundatioB,  that  there  shall  be 
admitted  to  reside  in  College,  as  pensioners,  such  only  as  han 
led  an  honest  life  and  are  of  imblemished  reputation,  and  wbo, 
before  they  are  admitted,  promise  £uthfully,  in  the  pres^oe  of 
the  master,  that  they  will  be  conformable  to  what  is  required 
both  of  the  fellows  and  scholars  in  cultivating  good  habits,  cele- 
brating Divine  worship,  and  practising  scholastic  exerdaes,  and 
that  they  will  obey  the  statutes  and  regulations  of  the  College. 

There  are  two  Examinations  in  each  academical  year,  one 
of  which  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  Michaelmas  Term,  and 
the  other  at  the  division  of  the  Easter  Term. 

After  the  latter  of  these  examinations  the  foundatiim  and 
other  scholarships  are  awarded  to  the  most  meritorious  ska-  | 
dents,  as  also  the  mathematical  exhibitions  on  Mr  Taykr's  | 
foundation.  In  case  of  two  or  more  candidates  being  equal  in 
merit,  or  of  there  being  no  candidates  deemed  worthy  of  Mr 
Taylor's  exhibitions,  the  election  is  deferred  to  the  foUowing 
year,  and  the  amount  of  the  vacant  exhibitions  is  divided 
among  the  most  deserving  of  the  candidates. 

These  exhibitions  continue  to  be  paid  if  the  exhilutioiier  be 
A  wrangler,  till  he  is  of  sufficient  standing  to  be  admitted  to  tiie 
degree  of  M.A«  The  emoluments  of  the  Taylor  Exhibitions 
are  estimated  to  commence  from  the  preceding  Lady  Day  at 
which  the  vacancy  generally  occurs. 
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^  Besides  these^  there  are  three  other  exhibitions  estimated  at 
pie  rate  of  £60  per  annum^  but  of  shorter  duration^  depending 
h^n  circumstances :  these  are  assigned  at  either  of  the  annual 
ftnege  examinations. 

►"  In  addition  to  the  scholarships  and  exhibitions,  there  are 
hSzes  of  books  awarded  to  the  most  distinguished  students  in 
^Tinity,  Classics,  Mathematics  and  general  Physics,  after  the 
College  examinations. 

•  Four  prizes  are  annually  given  by  the  College  for  the  best 
Eatin,  and  the  best  English  Declamation^  the  best  Latin 
nieme,  and  the  best  reader  of  the  Lessons  in  Chapel.  A  purse 
1^  i€10  is  yearly  given  to  the  best  proficient  in  Mathematics  at 
ide  time  of  his  admission  to  the  degree  of  B.A.,  provided  that 
bis  name  appears  in  the  first  Tripos. 

The  Ecclesiastical  patronage  of  the  College  consists  of  the 
Slight  of  presentation  to  seven  Church-livings. 

The  gross  annual  revenue  of  the  College,  on  an  average, 
•was  reported  to  the  Commission  in  1851  as  £5392. 16^.  lOd. 


DOWNING  COLLEGE. 

'  POUNDED  1800.  A.D. 

I  The  founder  of  tluB  College  was  Sir  George  Downing,  Bazt^ 

I  of  Gamlingay  Park,  in  the  .county  of  Cambridge,  whobyhtt 

'  will  dated  20th  December,  1 717,  devised  his  estates  in  the  coun^i 

I  ties  of  Cambridge,  Bedford  and  Sa£Folk,  first  to  Sir  Jacob 

Gerrard  Downing,  and  afterwards  to  other  relations  in  saooes^ 
;  don,  and  in  fiulure  thereof,  to  bnild  and  found  a  College 

the  Uniyersity  of  Cambridge,  upon  a  plan  to  be  approved  bj 
the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  the  masters  of 
St  John's  College  and  Clare  HalL 

Sir  Geoige  Downing  died  in  1749,  and  Sir  Jacob  in  1764 
and,  as  the  other  devisees  died  without  issue  before  the  deaik 
^f  Sir  Jacoby  the  foundation  ought  to  have  been  carried  iiite 
execution  in  1764.  The  estates  remained  in  the  possession  of 
Lady  Downing,  and  afterwards  of  her  devisees  without  any  real 
title,  and  when  the  University  sued  in  Chancery  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  College,  the  suit  was  resisted  by  the  persons 
then  in  possession ;  but  in  1769  a  decree  was  .obtained  in  jGivour 
of  the  foundation. 

The  execution  of  the  trusts  devolved  upon  the  heirs-at-lAw, 
who  after  a  long  series  of  opposition  and  litigation,  and  over- 
coming various  obstacles,  preferred  a  petition  to  the  Crown  for 
a  Charter,  and  at  length  the  Privy  Council  decided  to  reoom- 
mend  the  foundation  to  his  Majesty.  On  the  22nd  September, 
1800,  the  great  seal  was  affixed  to  the  Charter  by  Lord  LoxtffL- 
horough.  By  this  Charter  the  College  is  incorporated  with  all 
the  privileges  belonging  to  any  College  in  the  University,  and 
endowed^  with  the  estates  devised  by  the  founder,  with  power 
to  hold  landed  property,  in  addition,  to  the  value  of  £1500  per 
annum.  The  Charter  directs  Statutes  to  be  framed  for  tbe 
government  of  the  College,  which  was  done  in  the  year  1805b 

The  Charter  authorises  the  purchase  of  a  piece  of  land 
called  Doll's  Close,  upon  which  ^'  there  shall  be  erected  and 
established  one  perpetual  College  for  students  in  law,  physiei 
and  other  useful  arts  and  learning,  which  College  shall  be 
called  lyy  the  name  of  Downing  College,  in  the  Univeraiiyof 
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C^bridge,  and  shall  consist  of  one  Master^  two  Professois 
{that  is  to  say)^  a  Professor  of  the  Laws  of  England^  and  a 
Professor  of  Medicine^  and  sixteen  Fellows,  two  of  whom  shall 
Jbe  in  holy  orders,  and  the  rest  shall  be  laymen  ;  and  of  sach  a 
fnunber  of  scholars  as  shall  hereafter  be  agreed  on  and  settled 
^  the  Statutes  of  the  said  College." 

^  The  Charter  and  Statutes  direct  that  the  master  of  the 
College  shall  be  appointed  by  the  two  archbishops  and  the 
wasters  of  St  John's  College  and  Clare  Hall.  They  also  pre- 
fKribe  that  the  yearly  stipend  of  the  master  shall  be  £600^  with 
A  lodge  for  his  residence  rent  free,  and  an  allowance  of  5«.  per 
diem  for  commons  during  residence. 

The  Charter  directs  tiiat  the  two  professors  shall  be  elected 
4>y  the  two  archbishops,  the  masters  of  St  John's  College  and 
Clare  Hall,  with  the  master  of  the  College.  The  Professor  of 
ihe  Laws  of  England  at  the  time  of  his  election  must  be  a 
.Master  of  Arts,  or  Bachelor  or  Doctor-  of  the  Civil  Law  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  of  ten  years'  standing  £rom  his  matricu- 
lation, and  a  barrister«at-law.  The  Professor  of  Medicine  must 
be  a  Master  of  Arts  licensed  to  practise  physic  for  two  years, 
or  a  Bachelor  or  Doctor  of  Medicine  of  Cambridge  or  Oxford, 
or  a  member  of  a  Scotch  University  of  seven  years*  standing, 
iind  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  who  shall  have  attended  the 
medical  lectures  in  one  of  the  Scotch  Universities  for  four  years. 
The  professors  are  required  to  read  a  course  of  twenty-four 
lectures  at  the  least  in  their  respective  faculties,  on  the  usual 
terms  on  which  public  lectures  are  given  in  the  University^ 

The  professorships  are  tenable  with  a  wife,  and  are  not 
required  to  be  vacated  by  the  possession  of  property.  It  is 
decreed  that  the  stipendsof  the  professors  shall  be  each  of  £2QP 
{)er  annum,  with  a  lodge  for  residence,  and  an  allowance  of 
2s.  Qd.  per  diem  for  commons  during  the  period  they  may 
reside  in  College, 

On  the  completion  of  the  buildings  of  the  College,  the 
Charter  and  Statutes  direct  that  there  shall  be  sixteen  &llow& 
of  whom  two  shall  (be  clerical,  and  fourteen  lay  fellows.  All 
-graduAtes  of  Cambridge  or  Oxford  are  eligible;  the  lay  fellows 
«(iu8t  be  under  twenty-four  years  of  age^  and  the  clerical  fellows 
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between  the  ages  of  twenty-three  and  thirty  years  at  the  timd 
of  election.  The  lay  fellows  must  declare  for  law  or  medicine^ 
and  may  hold  their  fellowships  for  twelve  years ;  the  dericai 
fellows  vacate  their  fellowships  by  marriage,  otherwise  they  az^ 
tenable  for  life.  All  fellowships,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  sfaaS 
be  vacated  by  the  possession  of  permanent  annual  income  ol 
any  description,  to  the  amount  of  four  times  the  annual  value 
of  the  stipend  for  the  time  being.  The  Charter  and  Statute! 
prescribe  that  the  stipend  of  a  fellow  shall  be  £100  a  year  witK 
rooms  rent  free,  and  an  allowance  of  28.  per  diem  for  commotf 
during  residence. 

The  Statutes  decree  that  there  shall  be  six  scholars.  The 
persons  eligible  to  scholarships  shall  be  such  persons  admitted 
of  some  College  or  Hall  in  this  University,  or  the  University  of 
Oxford,  as  have  not  commenced  their  actual  residence  in  any 
College  or  Hall  more  than  one  year  and  a  half  before  the  day 
of  election.  £ach  candidate,  before  he  is  admitted  to  be  ex- 
amined, shall  produce  a  certificate  in  writing  to  this  efiect,  as 
well  as  a  testimonial  of  his  good  moral  character,  from  the 
master  or  tutor  of  his  College,  and  shall  make  a  declaration  in 
writing  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England.  No 
preference  whatever  shall  be  given  to  the  candidates,  but  the 
election  shall  be  decided  between  the  candidates  so  qualified  as 
aforesaid,  entirely  by  the  examination. 

Hie  scholarships  are  to  be  tenable,  under  certain  restric- 
tions, for  four  years.  The  scholar  is  to  receive  a  yearly  stipend 
of  £50,  with  rooms  rent  free,  and  an  allowance  of  Is.  Qd.  per 
diem  for  commons  during  residence  in  College.  The  Statutes 
make  the  following  rule  for  securing  the  election  of  the  best 
qualified  candidates  to  scholarships  and  fellowships : — 

^'And  whereas  the  wisest  and  most  just  provisions  for 
securing  the  advantage  of  an  impartial  examination  and  elec- 
tion, may  be  defeated  by  a  practice  of  solicitation  of  votes  on 
the  one  hand,  and  engagement  on  the  other ;  to  prevent  abases 
of  that  kind  from  ever  arising  within  this  College,  it  is  ordained 
as  a  fundamental  law, — ^That  any  candidate  for  a  fellowship  or 
scholarship,  who  shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  himself  or 
through  another  person,  ask  or  solicit  the  vote  or  favour  of  any 
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or  in  any  examination  or  election^  shall  be  ipso  facto  ineli^ 

de  to  any  fellowship  or  scholarship  at  that  election;  and 
elector  who  shall^  directly  or  indirectly^  by  himself  or 

ough  another  person^  promise  or  engage  his  Yote  or  favour 

any  examination  or  election  for  any  fellowship  or  scholar- 
bip,  shall  ipso  facto  be  disqualified  for  voting  at  such  election." 

The  Charter  declares  and  directs  that  pupils  of  the  respec- 
^e  ranks  of  fellow-commoners,  pensioners  and  sizars^  shaU  be 
||dznitted  into  the  College  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are 
pdmitted  into  other  Colleges  in  the  University ;  and  that  they 
shall  be  instructed  in  law,  physic,  and  such  other  useful  leam- 
Ing  as  is  generally  taught  in  other  Colleges,  and  that  they  shall 
|)e  subject  to  the  same  academical  discipline.  The  Statutes 
^d  that  a  certificate  of  the  birth  and  baptism  of  every  pupil, 
and  a  testimonial  of  his  good  character,  from  the  place  or  places 
in  which  he  has  been  educated,  shall  be  produced  at  the  time 
of  his  admission  as  a  member  of  the  College* 

The  imdergraduates  at  present  are  all  fellow-commoners. 

The  grounds  of  Downing  College,  about  thirty  acres,  include 
St  Thomas's  Leys,  in  the  parishes  of  St  Benedict,  St  Botolph, 
and  St  Mary  the  Less,  which  were  enclosed  under  an  act  of 
parliament  passed  in  the  forty-first  year  of  King  George  IIL 

Since  the  year  1807,  not  less  than  £60,000  has  been  ex- 
pended>  imder  the  sanction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery^  on  the 
erection  of  the  College  buildings ;  the  whole  of  this  sum,  with 
interest,  was  charged  on  the  College  estates,  and  was  not  entirely 
paid  o$f  till  the  year  1843. 

In  1821  the  College  buildings,  comprising  nearly  two  sides 
of  a  large  court,  were  completed,  when,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  College  was  opened  for  the  admis- 
sion of  students. 

In  1800  the  master,  professors  and  three  fellows  only,  were 
appointed  to  administer  the  afiairs  of  the  College;  the  six 
scholars  and  the  remaining  thirteen  fellows  are  not  to  be 
appointed  till  the  buildings  of  the  College  have  been  com- 
pleted. 

On  the  0th  Jan.  1852,  the  amount  of  the  building  fund  was 
£14^686. 2s.  6d^  three  per  cent,  consols :  £213.  VJs.  4d.  cash, 
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the  January  dividend  on  this  stock,  and  £600  cash  pud  to  the 
fond.  The  sum  requiied  to  complete  the  buildings,  according 
to  the  plan  approved  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  would  prohably 
amount  to  £40,000. 

There  is  a  rectory  and  vicarage  united,  which  forms  the 
only  ecclesiastical  patronage  of  the  College. 

The  total  gross  yearly  income  of  the  revenues  of  the  Col- 
lege, on  an  average  of  the  seven  yean  ending  1850,  was 
£7>2d9.  179.,  and  the  total  net  income  £4517.  89.  In  the 
year  1800,  the  gross  income  of  the  College  was  £4,467. 

In  the  Statutes  of  Downing  College  is  contained  the  tan- 
gnlar  but  most  judicious  regulation: — ^''Whereas  it  is  highly 
expedient  that  those  who  are  to  live  according  to  the  regulation 
of  any  code  of  laws,  should  have  every  fiidlity  which  may 
enable  them  to  become  acquamted  with  those  laws.  And 
whereas  the  provision  in  the  Charter  of  this  College  £>r  the 
alteration  of  the  Statutes,  may  always  prevent  them  from 
becoming  obsolete  or  impracticable  through  lapse  of  time,  or 
change  of  manners ;  It  is  ordained,  as  a  fundamental  law  of 
this  College,  that  the  Statutes  for  the  time  being  shall  be 
printed,  together  with  the  Charter,  and  that  a  copy  of  both 
shall  be  given  to  every  member,  officer,  and  pupil  of  this  Col- 
lege on  his  first  admission ;  and  whenever  there  shall  be  any 
alteration  or  addition  to  the  Statutes,  the  same  shall  be  printed 
and  disposed  of  in  like  manner." 
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BEDFORDSHIRE. 
BEDFORD. 

THE  FBEE  OBAMHAB-SCHOOL. 

FOTODSD  1962,  A.DI. 

Thk  Fiee  Grammar-school  at  Bedford  was  founded  in  the  sixth 
;  year  of  the  reign  of'Edwaid  VI.  by  letters  patent,  on  the  petition  of 
I  Ae  mayor,  baOiSs,  burgesses  and  commonalty  of  the  town  of  Bedford, 
I  fin  the  education,  institution,  and  instruction  of  children  and  youth  in 
gcsmmar  and  good  manners,  to  endure  for  ever.  The  warden  and 
;&Uows  of  New  College,  Oxford,  were  constituted  visitors  of  the 
school,  and  in  them  was  vested  the  appointment  of  the  master  and 
usher. 

Ih  155C,  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Sir 
William  Harpur,  Knight,  alderman  of  the  City  of  London,  and 
Dame  Alice  his  wife,  granted  lands  for  the  endowment  of  the  school 
'and  exhibitions  to  the  universities,  and  for  other  charitable  purposes. 
An  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in  1764,  for  the  appointment  of 
tmsteetf  and  the  carrying  into  execution  the  rules  set  forth  for  the 
management  of  this  charity,  of  which  the  clear  income  was  then  about 
£3000  a  year,  but  now  exceeds  £12,500. 

The  trustees  were  empowered  to  erect  a  statue  in  front  of  the  school- 
house,  and  a  monument  of  marble  in  St  Paul's  church,  Bedford,  where 
the  bodies  of  Sir  W.  Harpur  and  Dame  Alice  his  wife  were  interred, 
with  proper  inscriptions,  in  testimony  of  the  gratitude  and  reverence  of 
the  town  of  Bedford  to  the  memory  of  the  munificent  founders  of 
«  ihe  Bedford  Chanty."* 

Another  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in  1793,  for  the  more  con- 
▼enient  management  of  the  Charity,  and  by  Rule  X.  of  the  Schedule, 
it  was  provided  that,  after  April  25,  1794,  the  trustees  of  the  Bedford 
Charity  shall,  from  time  to  time,  for  ever,  grant  exhibitions  of  £40 
per  annum,  at  either  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  for 
sach  sdiolars  who  have  been  at  the  school  not  less  than  four  years^ 
as  may  be  deemed,  after  examination,  most  worthy  of  preference ;  but  so 
tliat  there  be  not  more  than  three  scholars  receiving  exhibitions  at  one 
time,  and  that  no  scholar  hold  his  exhibition  longer  than  six  years. 
£ach  Scholar  was  to  receive  the  payments  yearly  on  producing  a 
certificate  from  the  coll^  authorities  that  he  had  resided,  had  been 
attentive  to  his  studies,  and  also  moral  and  exemplary  in  his  conduct. 

The  number  of  exhibitions  has  been  increased  to  eigJa,  and  the 
value  of  each  has  been  raised  to  £80  a  year,  for  four  years.    By  a  late 
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amngement,  tix  of  these  exhibitions  aie  appropriated  to  the 
persons  living  in  Bedfozd,  but  the  oiher  two  aie  not  so  cestrided. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
ETON  COLLE6S. 

FOUVDXD  1449,  A.BL 


£tox  College  was  founded  and  amply  endowed  by  King  Hemj 
VX  for  the  perpetual  increase  of  virtue  and  learning,  by  the  name 
of  <<  The  College  of  the  Blessed  Marie  of  Etone  besyde  Wyndesore;** 
and  designed  to  be  a  seminary  for  King*s  College,  Cambridge, 

The  founder  gave  two  charters  in  1441a  by  the  second  of  whkk 
he  constituted  the  College  to  consist  of  a  Provost,  two  Fellows,  one 
Master,  twenty-five  Scholars,  four  clerks,  six  choristers,  and  twenty, 
four  almsmen.  He  also  gave  a  third  charter  de  donaUone  in  1442, 
by  which  perpetual  endowments  were  made  over  to  the  CoUege, 

It  may  however  be  observed,  that  the  first  formsl  act  of  the  King 
respecting  his  projected  foundations,  was  his  Procuratoriumj  besriag 
the  date  of  the  12th  September,  1440.  By  this  public  instrument  the 
King  delegated  his  proctors  to  treat  with  the  bishop  and  chapter  of 
Lincoln,  for  the  appropriation  of  the  then  parish-church  of  Eton  to 
his  intended  College,  so  as  to  make  the  chapel  of  the  said  CoUcge^ 
which  he  should  erect  on  the  demolition  of  the  old  chuzch,  to  be  at 
well  parochial  as  collegiate.  On  the  29th  September,  in  the  same 
year,  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  notified  his  consent  in  due  fonuy  tat 
inaking  the  parish^hurch  of  Eton  collegiate ;  and  thereupon  the  founder 
gave  his  orders  for  erecting  the  College,  the  first  stone  whereof  wu 
kid  m  the  foundation  of  the  chapel,  in  July  1441.  With  what  caze  the 
royal  founder  provided  for  the  soundness  of  the  buildings  appcacs  fieoni 
the  language  of  his  letters  patent  respecting  the  matsrials  to  be  naedu.. 

'^Laying  aparte  superfluity  of  too  curious  works  of  cntayleaod 
busie  mouldings,  I*will  that  both  mi  sayde  Colleges  be  edified  of  the 
most  substantial  and  best  abyding  stuffe,  of  stone,  ledd,  gUii,  and  inw, 
that  may  goodlie  be  had  and  provided  diereto ;  and  that  the  walls  of 
the  sayde  College  of  Eton,  of  the  outer  courte,  and  of  the  walls  of  the 
gardens  about  €ie  precincte,  be  made  of  hard  stone  of  Kent.*' 

The  founder  also  granted  a  charter  for  assigning  anna  to  ftoo 
College,  which  have  ever  since  formed  its  unaltered  heraldic  distinctieii. 

In  1443,  the  Kmg*s  Commissioners  gave  possession  of  the  CoUegeto 
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^  pzoTOityfeUows,  clerks,  icholan,  and  officers,  under  certain  statutes 
wiiich  the  King  bad  caused  to  be  composed  for  its  government,  and 
called  '<  Statuia  Primitiva^^^  wbich  were  to  be  enlarged  into  a  com- 
plete body,  as  future  circumstances  and  experience  might  render  neces- 
sary or  desirable.  The  body  of  statutes  was  completed,  and  the  Arch. 
bishop  of  Canterbury  acknowledged  his  acceptance  of  them  in  1446. 

William  WaynlSete  was  the  schoolmaster  of  Winchester  Collie, 
when  the  King  made  his  first  visit.  He  had  held  that  position  for 
«bout  eleven  years,  and  had  discharged  his  duties  with  su(^  diligence, 
ability,  judgment,  and  success,  that  Henry  removed  him  with  some  of 
the  fellows  and  scholars,  in  1440,  to  his  new  Collie  at  Eton.  He  was 
appointed  provost  in  1442,  and  afterwards  was  raised  to  the  see  of 
Winchester,  and  became  the  founder  of  Magdalene  College,  Oxford. 

King  Henry,  in  the  final  settlement  of  his  College  at  Eton,  placed 
It  upon  a  move  enlarged  scale  than  appears  to  have  been  contemplated 
in  bis  second  charter,  by  increasing  the  number  of  scholars  to  seventy. 

£dwa(d  IV.  deprived  Eton  College  of  some  of  its  estates,  and 
attempted  in  1463  to  unite  it  with  the  College  of  8t  George  at 
Windsor*.  This  object  was  not  permitted  to  succeed,  by  the  resolute 
stand  of  William  Westbury,  who  (appointed  provost  in  1447)  by  his 
noble  protest  and  appeal  against  such  union  and  incorporation,  pro- 
tected the  institution  of  the  founder.  The  merit  of  his  conduct  was 
acknowledged  by  his  opponenu,  and  it  is  recorded  in  the  register  of 
Windsor  College.  King  Edward,  by  his  letters  patent,  in  the  seventh 
year  of  his  reign,  made  certain  remunerations*  if  they  were  not  alto- 
^ther  restorations,  for  the  violent  injury  which  he  had  done  to  Eton 
College,  employing,  at  the  same  time,  conciliatory  expressions  of  regard^ 
and  dedaring  bis  wishes  for  the  future  prosperity  of  the  College. 

*  '■StoDenae  etbun  CoUegium  auctoxitate  Begali,  necnon  papali,  Pii  scllloet 
sceimdi,  hule  Beglc  Capellae  annectitur,  et  appropriatui  pentionibus  quibusdam 
Frseposito  et  soeiU,  etc,  ad  terminum  vit«  eorum  asslgnatls.  Sed  Gulidmus 
IVestburj,  tunc  Pnepodtus,  lumma  prudentia  et  animi  f<Nrtitudi]ie  praditua,  huia 
tmicmi  aoquieioete  noluU,  sed  se  totis  viribus  opposuit  Ui)de  post  aliquantuluiDy 
regiuaite  Edvaido  quarto,  initiationem,  (tic),  tamque  pneclari  aedificli  ruinam 
mtnitantem,  Fundatio  prcdicta  Henrico  Septimo  rerum  potito,  auctoritate  Par- 
liamenti  redintegnuur  et  stabilitur.  Bulla  pnedicti  Pii  secundi  per  Papam  Paulum 
secundum  priui  revocata  etannthilata."— iSx^oety^om  Windtar  M88. 

**  In  Curia  Boniana  piocuraior  B^us  Edvardi  quarti  quarto,  Bullam  Papalem 
pro  annexatione  Collegii  de  Eton  huic  liberae  Capells  obtinuit ;  cui  Deeanus  et 
Caaonici  pro  labore  suo  in  hoc  negotio  impenso  £66L  13r.  Ad.  in  parte  nuOorla 
gmamm  dcderunL"— Sx^oet  Aom  tA«  Cataioffw  tf  Deans,  Windsor  M8S,  <Car* 
lile*t  Endowed  Sckools,  note,  pp.  57,  BXL) 
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By  a  patent  of  Edward  IV.  in  1479,  a  licence  was  granted 
the  ProTOSt  and  College  of  Eton  to  purchase  lands  in  perpelnitj  to  the 
yearly  value  of  £20,  being  an  exemption  to  that  amount  ficom  the 
operation  of  the  Statute  of  Mortmain. 

On  the  union  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  under  Hemy 
VII;  (who  had  been  educated  at  Eton),  Eton  College  appears  to  have 
been  regarded  in  a  more  favourable  manner.  In  the  year  1489,  the 
fourth  year  of  his  reign,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  by  whicb 
the  King  confirmed  the  foundation  of  Eton  In  its  charters  and  privileges. 
He  also  restored  some  of  the  estates  of  which  it  had  been  despoiled,  and 
granted  licences  to  divers  persons  to  enable  them  to  give  or  bequeath 
their  lands  to  the  Coll^,  notwithstanding  the  Act  of  Mortmain. 

1854.  The  Society  of  Eton  College  consists  of  a  provost,  seven 
fellows,  a  master  of  the  upper  school,  and  a  master  of  the  lower 
school,  two  conducts,  seventy  scholars,  an  organist,  ten  lay^etks,  ten 
choristers,  with  inferior  officers  and  servants,  and  almspeople. 

There  are  also  16  assistant  masters,  and  7  mathematical  masters, 
a«d  about  520  scholars  besides  the  seventy  scholars  on  the  foundation. 

The  scholars  on  the  foundation  must  be  bom  in  England  of  parents 
legally  married.  They  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
sixteen  years,  and  are  superannuated  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  unless 
placed  on  the  indenture  as  nominated  for  King*s  Collie  at  seventeen, 
when  they  may  continue  in  College  till  nineteen  years  complete,  and 
beyond  that  age  they  are  not  to  continue  on  the  foundation.  (^See  p.  286L) 

1095.  Kev.  Moses  Holwey  founded  two  Sckotardhipt  at  St  Catha- 
rine Hall,  Cambridge,  each  of  the  value  of  £6  a  year,  with  a  second 
preference  to  scholars  ftom  Eton  College. 

1749.  William  Berriman,  D.D.  formerly  fellow  of  Eton,  left 
£200  three  per  cent  Annuities,  the  interest  of  which  he  directed  to  be 
applied  as  an  exhibition  to  a  superannuated  colleger,  in  any  College  at 
either  University.  This  exhibition  is  tenable  for  ^Yt  years,  if  the 
exhibitioner  be  resident 

1757.  John  Reynolds,  Fellow  of  Eton  College,  left  £1450  Soath 
Sea  Annuities  to  found  three  exhibitions  to  educate  superannuated 
King's  scholars  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  if  they  can  be  aocommo- 
dated  there;  if  not,  elsewhere.  They  must  be  designed  fac  holy 
orders,  and  may  hold  the  scholarship  till  twenty-fbur  yean  of  sge. 
Value  now  about  £45  per  annum. 

1770.  William  Hetherington,  formerly  fellow  of  Eton,  gave  £S(N^ 
three  per  cent.  Annuities  for  augmenting  I>r  Berriman's  exhibition. 


r 
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I       1778.    Edward  Bethamj  fellow  of  Eton  College,  gave,  in  trust,  to 

die  provost  and  fellows  £200,  three  per  cent.  New  South  Sea  Annuities, 

Ifae  dividends  of  which  are  to  he  shared  among  three  scholars  or  fellows 

«f  King's  College.     They  are  to  be  nominated  by  the  provost,  vice- 

I  irovost^  and  head  master,  and  are  to  he  scholars  of  one,  two,  or  three 

I  years*  standing^  who  have  conducted  themselves  satisfactorily  at  school, 

I  nd  whose  parents  are  not  opulent.     These  benefactions  may  be  held 

fox  two  years :  a  preference  is  reserved  for  the  sons  of  clergymen. 

1798.  Thomas  Chamberlayne,  formerly  fellow  of  Eton  College, 
liequeathed  an  estate  at  Hingham,  in  Norfolk,  aflter  the  decease  of 
Ids  wife  and  two  sisters,  to  the  provost  of  Eton  College,  in  trust, 
that  the  dear  income  should  be  applied  towards  the  maintenance  of 
two  supenmnuated  scholars  in  either  University.  They  are  to  be 
appointed  by  the  provost  of  Eton,  and  to  hold  their  exhibitions  for 
four  yean.     The  value  of  these  exhibitions  is  about  £40  per  annum. 

1804.  Jacob  Brjrant,  Esq.  sometime  fellow  of  King's  College, 
left  by  his  will  £1000  three  per  cent.  Consols,  and  directed  that  the 
ioteiest  should  be  applied  to  exhibitions,  at  the  discretion  of  the  provost, 
in  superannuated  collegers,  to  be  tenable  for  five  years  if  the  ex- 
hibitioners be  resident.  The  value  of  this  benefaction  is  £36.  I6s»  6d» 
per  annum,  and  it  is  in  the  gift  of  the  provost  of  Eton  College. 

1800.  J<»iathan  Davies,  I>.I).  provost  of  Eton  College,  left  one 
exhibition,  now  of  the  value  of  £51.  10«.  per  annum,  for  a  super, 
annuated  colleger  at  either  University.  It  is  in  the  gift  of  the  provost 
of  Eton,  and  tenable  till  the  exhibitioner  is  twenty-four  years  of  age. 
A  preference  is  reserved  for  the  son  of  a  clergyman  or  of  a  widow  with 
a  large  family,  and  a  scholar  higher  in  the  school,  caeierii  paribus,  is  to 
be  preferred  to  one  lower. 

Dr  Bavies  left  in  the  gift  of  the  head  master  another  exhibition, 
of  £42  a  year,  tenable  for  four  years,  iot  a  superannuated  colleger, 
at  either  University,  on  the  same  conditions. 

He  left  another  exhibition  in  the  gift  of  the  head  master,  of  £42 
per  annum,  to  a  scholar  of  King's  College,  tenable /or  four  years. 

He  also  gave  £16  a  year  to  augment  Dr  Berriman's  exhibition. 

1835.  A  scholarship  of  £40  a  year  was  founded  by  the  master 
tnd  fellows  of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  and  appropriated  to  a 
student  from  King's  College,  London,  or  from  Eton  Collie. 

1840.  Joseph  Ooodall,  D.D.  provost  of  Eton,  gave  during  his 
lifetime,  £2000  in  the  three  per  cent.  Reduced  Annuities,  and  appointed 
that  the  interest  should  be  given  as  an  exhibition  to  a  superannuated 
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Eton  scholar,  to  be  held  for  four  years*  The  appoiDtmeat  tii  this 
exhibltioDer  is  vested  in  the  provost  of  £ton  CoU^e. 

1848.  The  committee  appointed  to  collect  subscriptioiis  for  a  statue 
in  memory  of  Provost  Ooodall  invested  the  snrplas,  amoantiDg  to 
£818*  1 1«.  id.  in  the  3  per  cent.  Consols ;  the  interost  to  he  given  to  any 
King*s  scholar  superannuated  within  the  last  three  jrean,  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  provost  and  head-master  shall  be  the  most  deaerviiig  t  if 
they  disagree,  die  vice-provost  to  dedde.    Tenable  three  years. 

In  addition  to  the  scholarships  and  exhibitions  appropriated  to 
students  at  Cambridge,  there  are  others  ^propriated  to  students  at 
Oxford  from  £ton  College. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
CAMBRIDGE. 

THE  FBKE  GRAMMAIUSCHOOL. 
Vocn»sD  ISIK,  A.& 

The  Fiee  Grammar-school  in  Cambridge  was  founded  by  Stephen 
Perse,  M.D.  a  senior  feUow  of  Gcnville  and  Caius  College. 

By  a  dause  of  his  will  dated  Sept  27,  1615,  he  bequeathed  the 
sum  of  £5000  for  the  purchase  of  an  estate,  and  directed  that  the 
income  should  be  applied  to  various  uses,  one  of  whidi  was,  that  a 
school-house  should  be  buHt  in  Cambridge  within  three  years  (if 
possible)  after  his  decease,  with  apartments  for  a  master  and  usher. 

The  scholars  are  requhred  to  be  natives  of  Cambridge,  BamweD, 
Chesterton,  or  Trumpington,  and  are  educated  gratis.  The  number  is 
restricted  to  100. 

Scholars  who  have  been  educated  for  three  years  at  least  at  thii 
school,  have  a  preference,  casUrU  jparibut;  to  the  six  Perse  sdhdarships 
and  the  Perse  fellowships  at  Gonville  and  Caius  College.   {See  p.  237*) 


WISBECH. 
THB  FREE  ORAMMAB^SCHOOL. 

Fouirj>iD  UTS,  A.1K 

The  Grammar-sdiool  at  Wisbech  had  its  origin  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  By  a  charter  granted  in  the  seecmd  year  of  the  reign  of 
Cdward  VI.  it  was  provided  that  the  school  should  be  supported  by 
the  capital  burgesses  of  Wisbech. 

In  1038,  Mr  William  Hohnes,  of  the  city  of  Exeter,  gave  £400, 
which  was  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  lands  at  fiolbeach,  jpar^^y  fordK 
maintenance  of  two  scholars  at  St  Mary  Magdalene  Coll^pe,  Cambridge, 
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1>ut  afterwaids  by  his  will,  dated  April  2, 1856,  duected  that  the  lands 
poichased  with  this  money  should  be  wholly  appropriated  to  the  scholan* 
In  17669  as  no  scholars 'had  been  elected  since  1752,  the  College 
ffled  a  bill  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  against  the  burgesses  of  Wisbech, 
fraying  that  the  arrears  due  to  the  College  might  be  paid,  and  that  the 
tmst  of  Mr  Holme*s  will  might  be  carried  out  into  execution. 

A  sdieme  was  drawn  up  by  the  College,  and  confirmed  by  the 
Omrt  of  Chancery. 

In  1768  it  was  decreed  that  the  annual  income  of  the  estate  should 
lie  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  two  poor  scholars  for  7  years  at 
Magdalene  CoU^e,  Cambridge, — '*  the  most  able  and  learned  sdiolart 
of  the  said  school,  bom  in  the  town  of  Wisbeche,  who  shall  have  been 
brought  up  there  by  the  space  of  three  years,  and  whose  friends*  and 
parents'  estates  shall  not  be  wholly  sufficient  to  maintain  them  as 
scholars  in  the  said  University.'*  The  appointment  of  the  scholars  is 
Tested  in  the  capital  burgesses  and  the  master. 

The  balance  of  arrears  due  to  the  College,  after  payment  of  the 

'costs,  was  invested  in  the  8  per  cents,  and  subsequent  accumulatloDS 

I  have  considerably  raised  the  value  of  these  scholarships.    When  there 

;  are  two  scholars,  each  receives  one  half  of  the  annual  income,  and  when 

dtiier  of  the  scholarships  is  vacant,  the  proceeds  are  added  to  the  fund 

r  for  faicreaaing  their  value.    The  income  from  the  estate  and  the  funded 

property  is  now  about  £240  a  year. 


CHESHIRE. 
CHESTER. 

THE  CATHEDRAL  OBAMMAR-SCHOOL. 

FOVXDKO  1044^  A.D. 

The  Grammar-school,  or  as  it  is  called,  the  King's  school  of  the 
city  of  Chester,  was  founded  by  Eang  Henry  VIIL  at  the  dissolution 
of  the  abbey  of  St  Werburgh,  and  designed  for  twenty-four  scholars  to 
he  appointed  by  the  dean  and  chapter. 

There  are  two  exhibitions  to  Cambridge  and  two  to  Oxford  from 
this  school,  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter.  The  ttatuidble  value 
of  each  is  £5  per  annum  until  obtaining  Uie  degree  of  B.A.  and  £6 
per  annum  for  three  years  longer  until  taking  the  degree  of  M.A. 

Dr  Oldfield  founded  an  exhibition  for  a  native  of  St  Michael*t 
(vish,  Chester,  in  either  the  university  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  The 
Ivctent  value  of  this  exhibition  is  £80,  or  upwards,  per  annum* 
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MACCLESFIELD. 

THE  FBEE  ORAMMAR-SCHOOL. 

FoUirOKD  1001}  A.1K 

SiE  John  PercTTale,  Knight,  Mmetune  Lord  Mayor  of  London^ 
and  who  was  born  '< just  by  the  town  of  Bfazfield,**  fimnded  a  fioe- 
fchool  there,  that  <<  gentil  mens  sonnes  and  other  good  mennes  duUien 
in  Maxfidd,  and  the  ooontrie  thereabouts,  might  be  taught  gnanmar^ 
&C.:**  and  by  his  will,  besring  date  the  25th  Jan.  1502,  he  directed 
that  lands  of  the  yearly  value  of  £10  should  be  purchased  for  the 
endowment. 

In  1552,  upon  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  ud 
some  other  persons,  the  school  was  TC.^unded  by  Eling  Edward  VI. 
and  called  <<The  Free  Grammar-school  of  King  Edward  VI.*'  who 
also  gave  certain  lands  and  houses  for  the  more  ample  endowment  of 
the  school. 

In  1774  the  governors  of  the  school  obtained  an  Act  of  Ptollameot 
whereby  they  were  enabled  to  extend  the  range  of  instruction  given  in 
the  school,  and  **-  to  rmder  the  said  foundation  of  the  most  genersl  use 
and  beuefit,  as  the  state  of  the  revenues  of  the  said  school  wiU  admit.'* 

At  the  time  of  passing  this  Act  the  revenues  of  the  school  estates 
were  £170  per  annum :  the  revenues  now  exceed  £1500  per  aminm. 
The  governors  have,  from  the  increased  revenues,  institnted  <w» 
ExhibUiotUy  (aod  propose  to  found  another)  tenable  for  three  yean  at 
Oxford  or  Gunbridge,  of  the  yearly  value  of  £50  each,  for  scholszs 
iirom  Macclesfield  SchooL 


COUNTY  OF  CUMBERLAND. 
ST  BEES. 

THE  FREE  GRAMMAR^CHOOL. 

FOUITDED  1088,  A.D. 

Edmund  Obindall,  a  native  of  Hensingham,  in  the  parish  of  St 
Bees,  at  that  time  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  obtained  from  Queen 
Elizabeth  letters  patent  for  founding  a  grammar-school  in  Kiikby 
Beacock,  otherwise  called  St  Begh's,  to  be  called  ««  The  Free  Grammar- 
sdiool  of  Edmund  Grindall,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,"  for  tbe 
instruction  of  youth.  For  the  government  and  ordering  of  the  school, 
and  the  management  of  the  endowment,  he  drew  up  statutes  sod 
ordinances  in  the  same  year,  and  appointed  seven  governors.    The 
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Provost  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  is  one  of  them,  and  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  master  of  the  school  is  invested  in  him.  The  statutes 
jqaire  that  the  master  shall  take  care  that  ^<with  the  knowledge  of  the 
tODgues,  his  scholars  may  also  learn  their  duty  towards  God  and  man.*' 

In  ld65,  a 'second  patent  was  granted  hy  Queen  EUzaheth  in  con- 
finnation  of  the  former  granted  to  the  Archbishop,  especially  directing 
.tliat  his  statutes  and  ordinances  should  from  time  to  time  for  ever 
thereafter  be  observed  and  kept  inviolable. 

In  1604  King  James  I.  granted  to  the  governors  of  the  school  and 
their  successors,  considerable  property  for  augmenting  the  original 
endowment,  and  the  grant  was  confirmed  by  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

In  1629,  William  Hinchbarrow,  the  then  master  of  the  school, 
addressed  a  petition  to  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  in  which  he  complained 
that  *'^w)ne  of  the  founder**  godlie  statutes  Jmd  bene  observed  fbr  six  or 
*even  years,**  and  implored  his  lordship  to  help  to  reform  the  abuses 
and  mismanagement  of  the  schooL 

In  the  year  1842  the  statutes  of  the  school  were  revised,  and  con- 
siderably extended  under  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  « 
new  scheme  was  then  settled  by  a  master  in  Chancery  and  confirmed 
by  the  chancellor's  order,  whereby  it  was  decreed : — , 

That  out  of  the  money  accumulated  ftom  the  revenues  of  the  school, 
a  sum  of  £8000  should  be  expended  in  the  building  new  schools  and 
a  house  for  the  head  master,  and  that  the  old  buildings  should  be 
lepaired,  and  thereafter  form  a  boarding  establishment,  where  60  boys 
(natives  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland),  should  be  boarded  as 
^'  foundation  scholars."  That  the  head  master  should  have  a  stipend 
of  £300  per  annum,  a  house  rent  and  tax  free,  and  be  permitted  to 
take  30  boarders. 

That  the  second  master's  stipend  should  be  £250  a  year,  with 
apartments  in  the  foundation  building. 

That  the  first  and  second  masters'  assistants  should  each  have  a 
stipend  of  £100  per  annum.  The  usher,  writing-master,  and  teacher 
of  foreign  languages  were  also  liberally  provided  for  under  the  scheme;, 
as  well  as  the  matron  and  servants  for  the  foundation  department 

The  school  has  gradually  increased  under  the  new  system,  and  the 
boys  attending  daily  average  about  180. 

The  school  revenues  are  derived  6om  collleiy,  quarry,  land,  and 
manorial  rents,  and  from  the  dividends  of  funded  property,  the  prin- 
dpal  of  which  now  amounting  to  nearly  £26,000,  is  in  the  3  per  cent^ 
Consols* 


j\ 
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« 

Abp  Orindall  founded  two  scholanhips  and  one  fellowBhip  at 
Pcmbtoke  Colkge,  Cambridge,  also  two  scholanhips  and  <me  teHow* 
thip  at  Queen*!  College,  Oxford,  for  poor  tdioIaiB  from  St  Beea^ 
Sdiool.    {See  ^.221.) 

1687*  Sir  Christopher  Wray  founded  a  scholarship  of  iC4  per 
annum  at  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  for  a  native  of  Westnune- 
land  or  Cumberland,  who  had  been  educated  at  St  Beea*  ScfaooL  {See 
p.  330.) 

There  are  also  exhibitions  at  Oxford  which  may  be  held  by  scholars 
ftom  St  Bees'  School. 


DERBYSHIRE. 
REPTON  SCHOOL. 

FOVXDSD  1006,  A.  IK 


Si&  John  Port,  of  Etwall,  Knight  of  the  Bath,  bequeathed  certaio 
estates  to  his  executors  for  the  foundation  of  an  hospital  at  Etwall  and 
a  fiee  grammar-school  at  Repton.  After  his  death  in  1557,  the 
hospital  and  school  were  established  and  continued  by  the  licence  of 
Queen  Mary,  under  the  direction  of  the  Harpnr  family,  until  the 
year  1621,  when  the  superintendence  of  the  school  and  hospital  was 
conveyed  to  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  Lord  Stanhope  and  Sir  Thomas 
Gerard,  Bart,  the  three  several  descendants  of  Sir  John  Port's  three 
daughters,  the  right  heirs  of  the  founder. 

In  1621,  on  the  petition  of  the  co-heirs,  the  hospital  and  school 
were  made  a  body  corporate  by  the  style  and  title  of  **-  The  Master 
of  Etwall  Hospital,  the  Schoolmaster  of  Repton,  Ushers,  poor  men, 
and  poor  scholars;"  and  in  consequence  of  that  settlement,  the  estates 
were  conveyed  to  the  corporation.  The  endowment  when  the  charter 
was  granted  was  £350,  but  from  the  Improved  state  Of  Its  revenues, 
it  now  exceeds  £3000  per  annum. 

The  superintendence  of  the  school  and  hospital  is  hereditary  in  the 
noble  fiunilies  of  Hastings  and  Chesterfield,  and  of  Sir  William  Gerard, 
(the  representatives  and  co-heirs  of  Sir  John  Port's  three  daughters),  who 
have  the  power  of  regulating  the  corporation,  and  electnig  the  master  of 
the  hospital,  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  usher. 

Repton  School  is  not  limited  with  respect  to  the  ntmiber  o£  scfaohns* 
Those  on  ihe  foundation  are  required  to  be  not  less  than  «evea  yeazt  of 
age  nor  more  than  twelve  at  the  time  of  their  admission. 
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There  are  two  Exhibitions  from  this  school  for  students  at  Oxford 
r  m  Cambridge,  which  are  tenable  for  three  years  if  the  Exhibitioners 
4to  resident.    They  are  confined  to  the  scholars  on  the  foundation,  and 
Ae  value  of  each  is  £50  per  annum. 


CHESTERFIELD. 

THB  OBAMMAB-SCHOOL. 

PonXDKD  1S94,  A.O. 

The  Grammar-school  of  Chesterfield  was  founded  by  Godfrey 
Foljambe,  Esq.  of  Watton,  in  that  parish,  and  endowed  with  a  pay- 
ment ammally  out  of  his  estate  at  Attenborough,  in  the  county  of 
Nottingham.  The  school  was  built  upon  the  site  of  the  chapel  of  the 
Gild  of  St  Helen. 

1851.  An  exhibition  was  founded  as  a  testimonial  to  the  late 
Venerable  Archdeacon  Hill,  vicar  of  Chesterfield,  for  a  scholar  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Grammar-school  there  to  any  English  university. 
*^  Archdeacon  Hill's  Exhibition"  is  somewhat  more  than  £10  a  year. 


DERBY. 
THE  FREE  GBAMMAR-SCHOOL. 

The  Free-school  at  Derby,  according  to  Mr  Lysons,  existed  as 
early  as  the  twelfth  century,  and  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  endowments 
of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom.  Walter  Durdant,  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  in 
his  charter  speaks  of  the  school  at  Derby  as  the  gift  of  himself  and 
TFilliam  de  Barba  Aprilis. 

In  1654,  Queen  Mary  granted  a  Charter  by  which  the  school  was 
given  to  the  corporation,  with  an  endowment  for  the  support  of  the 
master  and  usher. 

In  1609,  Jane  Walton,  widow  of  the  Rev.  John  Walton,  B.D. 
Afchdeacon  of  Derby,  gave,  among  other  benefactions,  £100  to  the 
Master  and  Fellows  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  scholars  there,  from  Derby  School,  or  in  default  of  such, 
ham  Derbyshire.    (See  p.  314.) 

In  1654,  Mr  Francis  Ash,  citizen  of  London,  founded  ten  JExhtHtiotu 
at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  each  of  the  value  of  £10  per  annum. 
Seholan  educated  at  the  grammar-schools  of  Derby  and  Ashby-de*' 
]k*2Soach  have  a  second  preference.    (See  p.  365.) 
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DEVONSHIRE. 
EXETER. 

THE  FREE  GRAMMAR^CHOOL, 
FovirpKD  1699,  A.D. 

The  Free  Grammar-school  of  Exeter  derives  a  peculiar  interest 
from  its  association  with  the  andent  Hospital  of  St  John  the  Baptist. 
The  deed  of  endowment  of  the  school  bears  the  date  of  the  twentieth 
day  of  February  in  the  fifth  year  of  Chades  L  who  alao  in  Ae 
thirteenth  year  of  his  reign  issued  letters  patent  for  the  settlement  of 
the  school.  To  the  liberality  of  Thomas  Walton,  Esq.  and  his 
daughter  Elizabeth,  Walter  Brough,  Esq.,  and  otheis,  together  witk 
the  charity  school  founded  by  Hugh  Grossinge  and  others  in  die 
twenty-first  year  of  James  I.  the  present  grammar-school  owes  its 
existence. 

1745.  Rey.  Iiewis  Stephens,  D.D.  Archdeacon  of  Cheater  and 
Rector  of  Drokiosford  in  the  county  of  Southampton,  directed  that 
£3000,  after  the  death  of  certain  persons  named  in  his  will,  should  be 
employed  for  ever  in  assisting  Hx  Exhibitioners  at  eith«  of  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  to  be  styled  '^  Doctor  Stephetu* 
Hxhihitioners,** 

The  present  value  of  each  of  Dr  Stephens*  exhibitions  is  £40  per 
annum*. 


*  The  following  extracts  from  Dr  Stephens'  will  expUun  the  design  and  object 
of  these  exhibitions. 

*  *  When  lx>th  annuitants  are  dead,  I  appoint  and  ordain  that  the  whole  annual 
interest  of  the  £3000  shall  be  applied  for  ever  tax  the  nuuntenanoe  of  six  Sckokut 
who  have  been  educated  three  years  each  in  the  free^chool  at  Exeter ;  two  whoeof 
shall  always  be  sons  of  freemen  and  natives  of  Exeter;  two  always  natives  of  the 

county  of  Devon ;  and  two  always  of  the  county  of  CkmiwaU In  every  futuse 

election  a  Ckimish  man  shall  always  succeed  to  a  Cornish  exhibition,— a  Devonaiuxe 
man  to  a  Devonshire  vacancy,— and  a  freeman's  son  of  Exeter  to  the  like  vacancy; 
that  there  may  be  always  two  for  each  of  the  three  respective  places.  And  wbtesk 
the  exhibitioner^  are  chosen,  they  shall  repair  within  two  months  to  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  and  shall  epjoy  their  exhibitions  for  seven  years  next  ensuing  from  the 
day  of  their  election,  unless  expelled  by  the  University  for  immorality,  and  no 
longer,— for,  my  full  intent  is,  that  no  person  whatever  shall  enjoy  it  longer  than 
seven  years,  nor  be  capable  of  being  ever  again  re-chosen  to  it,  after  his  seven  yean 
were  expired.  If  the  natives  of  Devon  or  Cornwall  neglect  to  send  their  sons  to, 
Exeter,  to  be  educated  in  the  Aree-school  there^  then  the  mayor  and  chamber  shall 
choose  into  the  vacant  exhibitions,  sons  of  freemen,  natives  of  the  city  of  Exeter, 
pro  hoc  vice,  and  no  more,  provided  there  are  natives  of  Cornwall  and  Devon' 
qualified  to  succeed  into  the  county  exhibitions  at  the  end  of  the  next  seven  yeaa^ 
when  those  exhibitions  become  vacant  again.    And  my  will  add  intent  is^  that  sn 
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■  "■  t  Mr  —  Stephens  founded  one  ExhiUtton  of  £40  per  annum, 
to  be  held  by  the  son  of  a  freeman  or  native  of  Exeter,  for  five  years  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge. 


bltermiflsion  of  choice,  for  want  of  qualified  persons,  shall  not  break  off  the  right  of 
iadier  county,  nor  be  an  obstacle  to  the  right  of  future  claimants  duly  qualified  by 
flefaool  and  county. 

■**  When  the  £3000  is  settled,  my  desire  and  intent  is,  that  the  mayor  and  chamber 
I  choose,  out  of  the  fireemen  of  the  dty,  a  sober,  frugal,  substantial  person,  a 
n,  and  not  an  attorney,  to  receive  and  pay  to  the  two  annuitants  during 
r  lives,  and  after  their  respective  deaths,  to  the  exhibitioners,  the  annual  interest 
r  income  of  the  said  £dOOO,  as  is  directed  by  this  will :  which  receiver  shall  enter 

>  a  r^pster  idl  certificates  of  residence  which  are  sent  by  the  exhibitioners  to  the 
layor  and  chamber;  and  he  shall  call  for  them  at  the  end  of  the  year,  if  they  are 

\  sent;  and  if  no  certificate  comes  from  the  exhibitioners  in  due  time,  he  shall 
Ifeop  the  payment  of  the  exhibition,  until  it  does  come. 

*'If  any  dispute  arise  between  the  trustees  and  the  guardians  of  the  settlement, 
biey  shall,  within  one  month  of  the  said  meeting,  choose  a  gentleman  of  Somerset- 
iiiire,  to  make  a  fifUi  man  for  that  time  only,  and  determine  it  by  the  majority  of 
pve;  and  if  that  does  not  end  the  dispute  within  three  months,  then  the  dispute 
phall  be  referred  to  the  mayor  of  Exeter,  whose  sentence  shall  be  final ;  and  if  any 
niit  at  law  commences,  then  I  will  that  the  whole  benefaction  shall  become  void ; 
[jbr  my  design  is  to  assist  exhibitioners,  and  not  attomies. 

"  If  the  trustees  and  guardians  of  the  settlement  think  it  necessary  to  convert  the 
\£aO0O  into  lands,  then  1  will  and  ordain,  that  they  lay  it  out  in  farms  of  as  large 
;valae  as  they  can  purchase,  not  in  houses  in  Exeter,  or  in  any  other  town,  or  village, 
innless  they  have  a  considerable  quantity  of  lands  adjoining ;  not  in  parochial  tythes, 
[nor  lands  which  have  a  great  deal  of  timber  on  them,  nor  in  leases  from  bishops, 
Ideans  and  chapters,  single  dignitaries,  prebendaries,  archdeacons,  or  other  ecclesi- 
Mtical  bodies,  nor  iu  leases  from  colleges. 

*'  I  do  by  this  will  exclude  all  sons,  grandsons,  nephews,  first  cousins  of  all  bishops 
iof  Exeter,  deans  of  Exeter,  internal  or  external  dignitaries  of  the  cathedral  church 
4f  Exeter,  from  enjoying  any  benefit  of  these  exhibitions;  for  the  laborious  part  of 
the  parochial  clergy,  and  the  sons  of  country  gentlemen  of  moderate  fortunes,  I  do  in- 
tend to  have  the  benefit  of  these  exhibitions,  and  for  the  advantage  of  the  city :  and 
therefore  I  solemnly  desire  and  strictly  enjoin,  that  in  all  elections,  no  particular 
tegard  shall  be  had  to  my  relations  within  any  degree  of  kindred  whatsoever;  but 
that  every  exhibitioner  shall  be  chosen  according  to  merit  only;  therefore,  I  have 
placed  this  trust  in  the  mayor  and  chamber  of  Exeter,  preferably  to  ecclesiastical 
bodies ;  I  confide  in  their  honour,  justice,  and  integrity,  as  plain  men  and  honest 
men,  and  as  those  that  will  act  with  the  same  impartiality  that  the  Company  of 
Iferchant  Tailors  do  in  the  election  of  scholars  from  that  school  to  St  John's  College 
la  Oxford ;  and  I  make  it  a  reward,  and  not  a  charity. 

'*  If  the  mayor  and  chamber,  through  any  quarrel  among  themselves,  or  through 
any  n^lect,  or  any  design  of  serving  particular  friends  or  relations,  delay  the 
<dection  of  exhibitioners  of  any  of  the  respective  counties  or  city,  longer  than  six 
laonths  after  any  vacancy,  then  my  wdl  and  intent  is,  that  the  vacant  exhibitions 
ifcall  be  filled  up,  pro  hoc  vice,  by  the  trustees  and  guardians  of  the  election  for  each 
tcspective  place,  within  the  next  six  months,  and  after  that,  to  devolve  to  the  sole 
;  nomination  of  the  mayor  of  Exeter  for  the  time  being And  that  there  never  may 

CC 
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—  Mr  — .  Vidal  founded  two  JS'xMUfiofw  of  tbe  ^dne  of  £2» 
each,  and  tenable  for  fbnr  yean  by  atodents  at  St  Jobn^a  OeBcge, 
Cambridge.  These  exhibitions  are  open  to  aU  ihe  adiolant  in  tfae 
school,  with  a  preference,  cceterit  farihut^  to  boys  bearing  the  name  of 


be  wsntfaig  tnitteM  and  giuidimt  of  the  dectioa  by  any  fidlme,  I  appobit  ami 
ordain  that  whenever  any  trustee  and  guardian  of  the  decCion  Ao,  Uie  amwlting 
guudian  and  tzuitee  thall  nominate  another  trustee  and  guardian  of  election  for  the 
same  lespecdve  place,  and  so  on  Unr  ever;  always  taten^ng  ttat  sach  |>— '^^f  diall 
be  ehosea  as  live  within  the  city  or  eounty  fbr  wMch  they  are  choecai. 

"At  the  election  of  every  exhibitioner,  I  desire  the  mayor  and  duonber  to  take 
tothemfiMlaaniedcler^pymm^or  moie,  to  esamlne  the  candidates ;  AacteigyiBen 
to  be  of  the  dty  or  county  (rf*  Devon,  as  the  mayor  and  chamber  shall  think  lit;  sod 
ei\)oln  that  they  shall  examine  publicly  in  the  free-school,  that  any  penoosmay  bear 
the  examinations  and  Judge  of  the  merit  of  the  boys.  After  the  deetion  is  wis, 
I  insist  on  it,  that  the  exhibitioner  so  deeted,  shall  within  two  montlu  after  Us 
election  lepdr  to  Oxibrd  or  Cambridge,  and  enter  himself  in  some  Coile^  or  Han, 
and  reside  thodn  nine  months  out  of  twelve,  every  one  of  the  first  four  year^  tnm 
the  day  of  his  election,  without  fraud  or  collusion ;  tiijs  I  indst  ones  an  indispenaable 
condition,  and  therefore  I  require,  that  every  exhibitioner  shall,  for  the  &st 
four  years,  send  a  certificate  to  the  mayor  and  chamber  of  Bxeter,  ngned  by  bis 
tutor  and  the  buxsar  or  steward  of  his  College,  that  he  Ikas  resided  nuM  moodisiB 
twelve  that  year ;  which  certificate  shall  be  registered  by  tiie  receiver  at  Exeter,  and 
if  not  sent,  the  next  payment  of  his  exhibition  shall  be  stopped,  until  it  is  sent. 

"I  will  and  ordain,  that  any  person  duly  qualified,  may  be  diosen  onto  my  exhi- 
bition that  Is  under  the  age  of  twenty-two ;  and  that  any  person  above  that  age  shall 
be  incapable  of  beir^  chosen :  and  I  appcdnt,  that  before  every  election  of  an  exhi- 
bitioner, notice  shall  be  given  in  the  public  news  of  the  election,  addcesaedto  the 
gentlemen  and  clergy  of  the  county  fbr  which  he  is  to  be  diosen;  and  after  the 
exhibitioners  are  members  of  a  College  in  the  University,  they  diall  not  be  deprived 
of  their  exhibitions  for  any  other  cause  but  imiMraKt^,  wriXing  agaSnH  ike  4ee- 
trine  of  Christ  or  hii  Apotttes,  cr  tum<n/7  papUt  at  home  or  mlfroadr  thcKfiave  as 
bare  exhibitioners,  and  not  fellows  or  sdiolars  of  Colleges  at  Halls,  I  do  not  sul^eet 
their  exhibitions  to  the  penalties  of  College  statute8,-;/br  I  wmld  ham  Oum  biwi  j 
up  in  a  free,  generous,  English  spirit,  and  in  the  best  morality  of  the  plulosopbem 
heightened  and  improved  by  the  nobler  precepts  of  Christianity. 

*'  If  any  of  my  exhibitioners,  after  they  have  kept  four  years'  rwMcnce,  and 
taken  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  one  of  the  Universities,  (which  I  positivdy  iosist  apcn) 
desire  to  apply  the  remaining  years  in  the  study  of  the  law,  in  any  of  the  bns 
of  Court  in  London,  or  in  the  study  of  dvil  law,  or  divinity,  or  phync,  in  any 
foreign  Universities,  or  to  travd  for  the  improvement  of  botany,  agcWtertwe, 
painting,  or  foreign  trade,  I  will  and  ordain  that  such  exhibitioner  shallieeelve  Ida  or 
their  exhibitions  annually,  to  the  full  end  of  the  seven  years,  as  if  they  were  aotnally 
residing  in  one  of  our  English  Universities ;  provided  that  they  send  a  eertifioate  once 
a  year  to  the  mayor  and  chamber,  signed  by  the  chiefs  where  they  reside,  setting 
forth  what  they  are  studying.  And  I  further  ordain,  that  any  exhibitioner  shall 
continue  his  exhibition  seven  years  ftom  the  day  of  his  election,  tiiatgoesabRiaii 
the  last  three  years  in  any  public  office,  under  an  eawj  or  ambassador;  for  tuj 
desire  is  that  my  exhibitioners  may  be  mingled  in  b]1  profeiswna,  and  mdce  a 
llgttxe  in  every  science,  language  and  nation. 
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;  -yidaL  The  electors  are  the  dean  of  Exeter,  and  senior  canon  in  resi. 
ienee,  the  mayor  and  the  recorder,  the  master  and  the  two  senior 
Allows  of  St  John's  Gdlege,  the  master  of  the  school,  and  the  pro* 
frietor  of  the  Gonworthy  estate,  if  he  be  of  the  name  of  Vidal. 

Besides  these  exhibitions,  there  are  others  which  may  be  held  by 
•diolars  from  this  school  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 


TIVERTON. 
7HB  FREB  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL. 

VomDBB  me,  A.BI. 

This  school  was  founded  by  the  munificence  of  Mr  Peter  Blundell, 
elothier,  a  natiTe  of  the  place,  who  by  his  will  directed  that  his  execu. 
ton  should  porehase  a  piece  of  ground  in  a  conyenient  place  and  erect 
a  scfaooLhouse,  &c.,  and  that  £2400  should  be  expended  thereon,  if 
necessary.  He  directed  that  the  number  of  scholars  should  never 
exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty. 


"If  anyofmyezhibitlonen  shall  be  du»en  scholan  or  feUowtof  anyCktll^e 
or  HbU,  it  iball  not  deprive  them  of  their  exhiUtioa  till  the  aeyen  yean  are 
expired. 

"I  do  further  ordain,  that  there  shall  be  no  feast  or  dinner,  nor  any  other 
•ntertainment  at  the  expenoe  of  the  benefaction  or  of  the  exhibitionen,  at  any 
time  whatsoever;  and  I  positively  eojoia  that  no  alteration  shall  be  made  by  the 
mayor  and  chamber,  of  any  rules  prescribed  by  this  my  will,  for  the  education  of 
my  exhibitioners  after  they  are  elected  to  the  University ;  but  they  shall  remain 
in  the  same  latitude  and  extent  which  I  have  laid  down  in  this  will,  that  boys 
of  genins  may  be  left  to  their  own  genius,  and  not  chained  to  a  ]aw>book  or  s^ 
coocordance;  therefore  i  allow  the  mayor  and  chamber  of  Exeter  to  choose  one 
of  the  exhibitioners  for  the  city  to  travel  abroad  for  the  benefit  of  trade,  and  I 
exempt  that  travelling  exhibitioner  from  gohig  to  the  University;  but  subject  hlni 
to  sttdft  roles  as  Mr  Alderman  Heath  shall  be  pleased  to  draw  up  for  his  direction, 
both  at  hofne  and  abroad.  I  require  that  he  shall  spend  four  years  in  trading 
towns  la  foreign  nations,  and  the  other  three  in  trade  at  home;  and  that  he  shall 
receive  the  yearly  exhibition  of  the  whole  seven  years.  This  is  a  permisdon  to 
the  mayor  and  duunber  for  the  benefit  of  trade ;  but  I  require  that  the  person  so 
chosen  shall  have  learnt  Latin  three  years  at  the  ftee-school,  and  shall  have  a 
genius  fbr  trade,  and  that  there  be  no  m<Mre  than  one  travelling  exhibitioner,  and 
ehosen  no  oftener  than  one  election  in  three,  notwithstanding  anything  in  this 
vlll  to  the  contrary. 

'*I  do  declare  that,  by  the  Fre^Sehaol  in  Exeter,  I  mean  that  school  which 
•tanda  within  the  hospital  of  St  John,  founded  by  Hugh  Crossinge,  Esq.  and  otben» 
and  no  other  school  whatsoever ;  for  I  would  make  the  mayor  and  chamber  electon 
of  my  exhibitioners,  as  they  are  electors  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  do  not  doubt  of 
thete  will  to  perform  the  said  trust,  with  Integrity  and  impartiality,  Ibr  the  adTan<^ 
tage  of  the  school  and  the  honour  of  tlie  city.** 

C02 
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Mr  Blundell  also  directed  hii  executors  to  bestow  £2000  in 
blishing  «ir  Schoktrthip*  (the  six  scholars  to  be  students  is  diTmity) 
in  the  university  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  in  both,  for  ever.  The 
six  scholars  are  to  be  elected  by  the  trustees,  with  the  advice  of  tiie 
schoolmaster,  out  of  the  said  Grammar-school  at  Tiverton,  of  tihe 
aptest  in  learning,  and  such  as  are  the  least  able  to  maintain  them- 
selves in  the  ministry. 

Mr  Blundell  left  the  settlement  of  the  scholarships  to  the  lord 
chief  justice,  who,  within  a  year  after  the  founder^s  death,  orduned, 
that  two  scholarships  should  be  founded  in  Balliol  College,  Oxford  ; 
two  in  Enmianuel  College,  and  two  in  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge. 

It  happened  that  Emmanuel  College  would  not  accept  the  nomina- 
tion, which  was  therefore  revoked,  and  the  two  scholars  intended  for 
that  college  were  added  to  those  in  Sidney  Sussex  Collie.  In  1616 
the  trustees  gave  £1400  towards  the  purchase  of  lands  for  the  mam- 
tenance  of  two  fellows  and  two  scholars  at  Sidney  Sussex  College. 
(See  page  374.) 

1678.  Mr  John  Ham  of  Uplowman,  gentleman,  by  his  wiH 
directed  his  executor,  with  the  advice  of  Mr  Blundell's  feoffees,  to 
bestow  £200  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  fellow  and  a  sdiolar  in 
Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  or  in  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  to  be 
chosen  out  of  the  scholars  of  Tiverton  School,  and  bom  in  the  town, 
if  any  be  fit,  or  in  default  of  such,  to  one  fit  and  bom  in  the  pariahes 
nearest  adjacent,  and  taught  in  the  school  of  Tiverton.  (i$<effpage37&) 

1783.  Benjamin  Gilberd,  grocer,  of  the  city  of  Exeter,  by  his 
will,  devised  to  his  trustees  sufficient  money  to  purchase  £2000  ccmsols, 
and,  upon  the  death  of  the  person  to  whom  he  gave  a  life  interest  in 
the  same,  to  be  transferred  to  the  trustees  of  Blundell*s  Free-school  at 
Tiverton,  to  be  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  and  the  scholars 
educated  therein,  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees. 

This  benefaction  came  into  the  hands  of  the  trustees  in'  1801,  and 
at  their  meeting  in  1802,  it  was  ordered  that  £10  per  annum  should  be 
paid  to  each  of  the  two  senior  scholars  at  Balliol  College,  and  that  die 
like  sum  should  be  paid  to  each  of  the  two  senior  scholars  at  Sidney 
College,  in  addition  to  their  present  stipend,  and  that  an  exhibition 
should  be  founded,  to  be  called  <<  Gilberd*s  Exhibition,"  with  a  stipend 
of  £20  per  annum. 

The  first  exhibitioner  was  elected  at  the  meeting  in  1803,  and  was 
permitted  to  enter  at  any  college  in  either  of  the  two  universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
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Since  the  year  1814  the  whole  of  the  dividendB  has  heen  given  to 
i  t90  ExhibitUmert  on  Mr  Gilherd*s  foundation,  being  equally  divided 
into  two  payments,  each  of  £30  per  annum. 

1806.  In  the  indenture,  which  was  made  between  Richard  Dowp, 
Esq.,  .and  the  mayor  and  burgesses  of  Tiverton,  it  was  declared  that  in 
Gonaequence  of  his  having  transferred  £700  three  per  cent,  consols  to 
the  naayor  and  burgesses  in  trust,  that  they  should  pay  to  a  scholar^ 
under  eighteen  years  of  age,  educated  at  Tiverton  School  for  three 
yean,  after  having  entered  at  some  college  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
the  dividends  arising  from,  the  £700  consols  for  the  period  of  seven 
years  from  his  entrance  at  such,  college,  unless  within  that  time  he 
should  cease  to  be  a  member  thereof,  or,  being  of  the  age  of  twenty. 
three  years,  should  refuse  to  take  orders,  or  accept  any  benefice  with 
cuie  of  souls  of  the  annual  value  of  £150 ;  provided  also  that  such 
scholar  should  be  entered  at  some  college  within  three  months  from 
the  time  of  his  nomination.  If  no  fit  aifl  proper  scholar,  bom  in 
Tiverton,  and  qualified  as  aforesaid,  should  be  found,  the  dividends 
are  to  accumulate  till  some  scholar  properly  qualified  shall  be  nomi- 
nated :  and  the  money  accumulated  during  that  tune  shall  be  paid  by 
the  mayor  and  burgesses  to  and  for  the  benefit  of  such  scholar  to  be 
next  thereafter  nominated,  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the 
persons  so  nominating  should  direct  and  appoint. 

The  nomination  was  reserved  to  the  founder  himself  and  then  to 
his  son,  and,  after  his  death,  to  be  vested  in  the  mayor  of  Tiverton, 
the  upper  master  of  Blundeirs  school,  and  the  rector  of  the  portion  of 
Tidcombe  in  the  parish  of  Tiverton. 


KIN6SBRID6E. 

THE  FREE  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL. 

VOUKOXO  1070,  A.  D. 

This  school  was  founded  and  endowed  by  Thomas  Crispin,  a 
native  of  Kingsbridge,  and  a  merchant  of  the  city  of  Exeter. 

1098.  William  Buncombe,  M.A.  of  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
the  first  master  of  the  school,  having  held  that  office  for  twenty ^ht 
yean,  by  his  will  devised  some  houses  and  lands,  and  ordered  that 
dClO.  annually  should  be  paid  to  ".one,  two,  three  or  more  such  boys, 
hHngpoar^  as  the. estate  wiU  permit,  and  my  executors  shall  thmk  fit, 
and  shall  have  had  their  education  and  learning  in  the  said  free-school 
.of  Kingsbridge  four  or  three  years  at  least,  and  shall  from  thence  go  to 
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the  Univenlty  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.**  By  Lord  Iiiogdde'k  dttree 
in  1847,  it  was  ordered  that  an  exhibitioner  be  eleeted  every  year^  and 
receive  £50  a  year  for  four  yean,  and  that  he  must  have  beenjfo^  yaart 
at  the  school,  and  not  ejsceed  the  i^  of  nineteen  3rean  at  the  time  of 
election,  which  takes  place  on  the  2dth  Jane  in  eadi  ytax.  An 
examiner  is  appointed  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  is  visitor  of  die 
tdiool,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  recommend  or  not,  any  candidatea  for 
the  exhibition.  A  certificate  from  the  master  is  also  required.  The 
thirty  boys  on  the  foundation  have  a  priority  of  daim,  and  the  seat  of 
the  scholars  are  on  the  same  footing.  A  boy's  peeuniaiy  i 
are  generally  taken  into  the  account. 


ASHBURTON. 

THE  FREE  ORAMMAB.SCH00L. 

^  FOCHDED  1606,  ▲.!». 

The  Free  Grammar-school  of  Ashburton  was  founded  by  William 
Werring,  Esq.  who  gave  lands  for  its  endowment  in  the  third  year  of 
the  reign  of  James  I.  The  original  endowment  has  since  been 
augmented  by  other  benefactors. 

1637*  lAurence  Blundell,  Esq.  by  his  will  gave  the  sum  of  X4 
yearly  issuing  out  of  his  lands  at  Ashburton,  to  a  poor  scholar  of  the 
said  parish,  for  four  years  while  resident  at  the  University. 

Mr  Blundell  also  gave  the  sum  of  £G  a  year,  issuing  out  of  lite 
same  estate,  to  a  poor  scholar  of  Ashburton,  for  his  maintenance  at  the 
grammar-school  and  at  the  University,  if  he  ^ould  be  fit  for  it. 
The  appomtment  of  this  scholar  is  vested  in  the  heirs  of  Mr  Blundell^s 
executors. 

There  are  besides  two  scholarships  at  Exeter  College,  Oxfoid,  ftr 
pupils  from  this  school. 


CREDITON. 

THE  FREE  GRAMMARSOHOOL. 
FovirSKA  1047»jL.n. 

The  Free  Grammar-school  of  Grediton  owes  its  origin  to  the 
wisdom  and  liberality  of  King  Edward  VI.  The  appointment  ef  the 
master  is  vested  in  the  twelve  govemors  of  the  ehuidi  of  Crediton. 

In  the  leign  of  King  James  I*  an  information  was  exhibited  ia  fhe 
Conn  of  Exchequer,  and  in  the  year  1624  a  decree  was  issued,  wUcb 
directed  among  other  things,  that  £20  of  the  revennes  should  he  fM 
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jmAj  towsrcU  the  mainteDance  of  three  poor  scholars  of  the  schoid  of 
Gnditon  at  the  Universities,  namely  20  nobles  to  each  of  them  yearly 
ftr  &we  years  after  they  should  be  at  the  University,  and  no  longer,  and 
then  other  three  to  have  like  allowance  successively. 
These  exhibitions  have  been  considerably  augmented. 


TAVISTOCK. 

THE  OBAMMAB-SCHOOL. 

Ths  school  at  Tavistock  was  connected  with  the  abbey  in  that 
fhtee  ;  but  on  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  by  King  Henry  VIII. 
the  school,  with  the  abbey-lands,  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  in  whom  they  were  subsequently  vested  by  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament. The  school-house  and  the  residence  for  the  master  have  of 
late  years  been  rebuilt  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  by  whom  also  £80 
a  year  is  paid  to  the  schoolmaster. 

1649.  Sir  John  Glanville,  knight,  granted  to  trustees,  by  indenture, 
'  an  estate  at  Brentnor,  and  directed  that  out  of  the  profits  thereof,  not 
less  than  £6.  13«.  4d,  yearly  should  be  paid  to  a  poor  scholar  from 
the  school  at  Tavistock,  for  his  better  maintenance  at  the  University 
of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  until  he  should  obtain  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts.    The  profits  now  amount  to  about  £40  per  annum. 


DORSETSHIRE. 

SHERBORNE. 

THE  KING'S  GBAMMABrSCHGOL. 

POUWOKD   1S51,    A.I>. 

This  school  was  founded  and  liberally  endowed  by  king  Edward 
VI.  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  upon  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Sherborne  and  many  other  persons.  By  the  original  charier  twenty 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Sherborne  were  appointed 
governors,  with  powers  to  elect  new  governor^  as  often  as  vacancies 
should  happen,  and  to  make  rules  and  statutes  for  the  government  of 
the  master  and  scholars,  as  also  for  the  preservation  of  the  estates  and 
xerennes  of  the  schooL  The  schoolmaster  must  be  a  master  of  arts  at 
least,  and  the  usher  a  bachelor  of  arts,  but  the  statutes  do  not  require 
cttlier  of  them  to  be  in  holy  orders.  Both  the  master  and  the  usher 
are  appointed  by  the  governors. 

The  govemon  have  from  the  levenaes  granted />tfr  ExhibitUmt  for 
sefaolaxs  from  this  school  to  either  of  the  universities  of  Oxfoid  or 
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Cambridge.   Schokn  aie  eligible  for  these  exhibidons  after  hanog 
four  consecutive  years  at  least  at  the  school  on  the  foundation. 

The  value  of  these  exhibitions  is  £40  a  year,  and  they  are  tenable 
for  four  years,  if  the  exhibitioner  keep  his  terms  and  condaci  blmadf 
▼ith  propriety. 


DORCHESTER. 

THE  FREE  GBJlMMAR-SCHOOL.' 
TonrsxD  U79,  a.d. 

The  Free-school  of  Dorchester  was  built  by  Edward  Hardy,  of 
Wyke,  near  We3rmouth;  his  endowment  bearing  date  the  30di  of 
August,  in  the  twenty.first  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

1657.  John  Hill,  by  will  bequeathed  the  sum  of  £100,  to  be  laid 
out  by  his  executors  in  the  purchase  of  lands,  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  Dorchester,  upon  trust,  that  the  yearly  rents  <f 
such  lands  should,  as  a  yearly  exhibition,  be  paid  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  a  poor  scholar,  ^<bom  of  poorish  parents,**  inhabitants  of 
Dorchester,  educated  and  brought  up  in  the  school  there,  and  thence 
sent  to  one  of  the  universities,  from  his  admittance  till  he  should  com« 
mence  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Dr  Gower,  master  of  this  school,  and  afterwards  of  St  Paul's 
School,  London,  founded  two  Exhibitions  each  of  the  value  of  £7.  10<. 
per  annum,  for  sons  of  dergjrmen,  scholars  ttom  this  school  or  St 
Paul's,  at  St  John*s  College,  Cambridge. 

1847*  The  feoffees  of  the  school  established  two  Exhibitions,  each 
of  the  value  of  £30  a  year,  for  three  years,  at  either  University. 


COUNTY  OF  DURHAM. 
DURHAM. 

THE  GBAMMABpSCHOOL. 

FODVDXS  1S41,  A.I}. 

The  Grammar-school  at  Durham  is  coeval  with  the  foundation  of 
the  Cathedral  Church  by  King  Henry  VIII.  and  is  under  the  coatroi 
of  the  dean  and  chapter.  By  the  statutes,  it  is  ordained,  that  .die 
master  be  required  to  teach  the  eighteen  boys  on  the  foundation,  and 
all  others  that  shall  resort  to  the  school. 

■      1537.    Hugh  Ashton,  Archdeacon  of  York,  founded  at  St  John's 
College,  four  Fdlowships  and  four  Scholarships,  and  provided  thai 
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fellov  and  one  scholar  should  be  elected  of  persons  bom  in  the 
of  Durham.    (See  p.  309.) 

1544.  Thomas  Pat3mson  founded  a  Scholarshijf  at  Christ's  College^ 
Int  a  student,  a  native  of  Northumberland  or  of  the  diocese  of  Durham, 
Jo  be  nominated  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham.  (See  p.  295.) 
*  1699,  John  Gosin,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Durham,  founded  five  Scholar- 
Ahipt  at  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  each  of  the  value  of  jClOi  a  year  for 
students  from  this  school.    (See  p.  210.) 

1724.  William  Hartwell,  B.D.  by  his  will  devised  property  for 
various  charitable  uses,  and  directed  that  out  of  the  rents,  £20  per 
annum  should  be  applied  towards  the  maintenance  of  two  Exhibitioners^ 
at  either  University  from  that  school  or  that  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
who  were  to  receive  £10  per  annum,  tenable  for  four  years. 

These  exhibitions  are  now  each  £15  a  year. 

1773*  Bev.  Michael  Smith,  D.D.  founded  one  Scholarship  at 
Emmanuel  College,  of  £16  a  year,  for  a  scholar  educated  at  this  school 
or  Newcastle  school.    (See  p.  368.) 

■  Nathaniel,  Lord  Crewe,  Bishop  of  Durham,  left  a  bequest  for 
various  uses,  one  of  which  was,  that  exhibitions  of  £20  a  year  should 
be  given  to  young  men  proceeding  from  the  grammar-school  at  Dur. 
ham  to  either  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 


HOUGHTON-LE-SPRING. 

THE  GBAMMAR^CHOOL. 

FOUVOED  1074,  A.D. 

The  Grammar-school  and  alms-house  of  Kepyer  in  Houghton- 
le-Spring  owe  their  origin  to  the  Rev.  Bernard  Gilpin,  rector  of 
Houghton-le-Spring,  who  on  account  of  his  excellent  character  and 
nsefulness  was  called  <*  the  Apostle  of  the  North." 

This  good  num,  observing  the  scarcity  of  learned  men  tAle  to 
preach  the  Word  of  God,  conceived  the  thought  of  a  semmary  of  good 
literature,  and  erected  a  school.house,  allowing  a  maintenance  for  a 
master  and  usher. 

The  foundation  charter  bears  the  date  of  April  2nd,  1575,  and 
appoints  governors  with  power  to  nuike,  revise,  and  from  time  to  time» 
alter  the  statutes  of  the  school. 

The  first  governors  probably  never  exercised  their  power  of  enactlng^ 
statutes.  Hr  Gilpin  during  his  life  directed  the  whole  administration 
of  the  school;  and  having  it  continually  in  contemplation  to  increase 
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the  fonndatioii  aeoordlng  to  hii  pecnniaiy  cbaimstaiioei,  left  it  at  'bbl^ 

death  with  no  other  legulationi  than  aacfa  aa  were  eontriaed  in  i 

original  charter. 

There  are  dx  hoys  on  tlie  fooadatkm  of  tlie  edioeL 

An  Exliibicion  haa  lately  been  founded  tenable  in  thaee  ^tan  ^■ 

Oxford,  Cambridge^  or  Doiiiam,  by  a  stadent  who  haa  been  on  dir 

fonndatien. 


COUNTY  OF  ESSEX. 
COLCHESTER. 

THB  FBBB  ORAMIIAB-SCHOOL. 

FOVKOKO  18S0,  A.Bk 

This  school  was  partially  endowed  in  the  31st  year  of  Sjb^ 
Henry  VIII.  and  more  amply  endowed  in  the  26th  year  of  Queca 
Elizabeth.  In  this  year  her  majesty  re-granted  by  letters  patent  to 
the  corporation,  the  chantries  in  the  Chapel  of  St  Helen,  and  in  the 
Church  of  St  Mary,  with  all  the  rerenues  tiieieto  belonging,  upon  tbe 
condition  that  they  should  apply  a  part  of  the  said  revenues  in  erecting 
and  endowing  a  free-school. 

The  school  is  now  governed  by  new  statutes  which  were  finmcd  id 
1844,  by  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the  I>ean  of  St  Faia*s,  puzsosBt 
to  the  letters  patent  of  Queen  Elisabeth. 

1620.  Rev.  Robert  Lewis  founded  a  Scholarship  at  St  John*8 
College  of  £7  per  annum,  for  a  student  the  son  of  a  fiee  buzgeM, 
educated  at  Colchester  school.    {See  p.  314.) 

1642.  The  Rev.  Ambrose  Gilbert  founded  two  Scholarships  st 
St  John*s  College,  each  of  the  value  of  £18  per  annum,  for  which  s 
second  preference  is  reserved  in  favour  of  scholars  from  this  school 
(See  p.  318.)  - 

CHELMSFORD. 

THE  FREE  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL. 

This  school  was  founded  and  endowed  by  King  Edward  VL  by 
letters  patent,  at  the  humble  request  of  Sir  WiUiam  Petre^  Knt.  one  «f 
his  principal  secretaries  of  state.  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  Knt.  one  of 
the  general  supervisors  of  the  Court  of  Augmentations,  Sir  Hany 
Tirrell,  Knt.  and  Thomas  Mildmay,  Esq.  and  the  inhabitants  of 
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iKvulaiham  and  the  adjacent  parte,  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in 
^nmunar  learning. 

1704.    For  a  scholar  educated  at  this  school  there  is  a  second  pre- 
bcenoe  to  a  Scholarship  of  £6  a  year  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge, 
iNwWicd  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Plume.    {See  p.300.) 
I  


BRENTWOOD. 

THS  FREE  Grammar-school. 

FOUHSKS  1067,  A.D. 

7hi8  school  was  founded  and  endowed  by  Sir  Anthony  Browne, 
Kjiight,  seijeant-at-law,  of  Weald  Hall,  by  letters  patent  of  King 
Pl&Oip  and  Queeiv  Mary. 

1704.  There  is  a  second  preference  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge 
ibs  an  Exhibition  of  £6  a  year,  founded  by  Dr  Thomas  Plume,  in 
Sa^wma  of  a  scholar  from  this  school.    (See  p.  330.) 


DEDHAM. 

THE  FREE  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL. 

Ehdowkd  lilTl,  A.D. 

William  Littlebuky,  Esq.  of  Dedham,  by  his  will,  deviled 

j^soperty  for  the  endowment  of  this  school,  which  had  been  built,  as 

.  wdl  at  a  house  for  the  master,  by  Dame  Joan  Clarke.     By  letters 

patent  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  17th  year  of  her  reign,  it  was  granted 

'diAt  Ume  ahould  be  for  ever  a  ftee  grammar-school  to  be  called  the 

Free  Grammar-schoid  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  Dedham. 

Mr  liittlebury  also  bequeathed  £'200  to  purchase  land  of  the 
.jeadyrentof  £10,  and  willed  that  that  sum  should  be  giren  to  any 
fldiolar  from  Dedham  school  who  should  be  sufficiency  taught,  and  be 
preferred  to  the  Uniyersity,  and  to  find  him  in  Chr&t*8  College  or 
St  Jofan^s  College,  so  long  and  tiD  sudi  time  as  the  said  sdtolar  should 
ome  to  other  preferment.  (See  p.  310.) 

1005.  William  Cardwell,  Esq.  of  Egmanton,  in  the  oounty  of 
Nottingham,  but  a  native  of  this  town,  derised  lands  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  two  poor  scholars  from  Dedham  school  at  St  John's  Collq^e, 
•Cambridge,   (^^p.  312.) 

A  new  scheme  for  the  management  of  the  school  is  now  (Jan.  1866) 
ander  the  consideration  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 


I 
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MALDON. 

THB  ORAMMAB4CH00L. 
YounsD  1406,  A.D. 

Mr  Ralph  B&kder,  one  al  the  aldennen  of  the  corporatiim,  be* 
queathed  £300  to  be  Uid  out  for  the  endowment  of  a  gnunmar-iirhnni^, 
the  master  of  which  was  to  be  nominated  by  his  ieoffixs  while  tfacg 
lived,  and  afterwards  by  the  corporation. 

In  consequence  of  the  corporation  of  Maldon  (in  which  the  appoi&ti 
ment  of  the  master  was  Tested)  having  been  dissolved  about  1778^ 
master  was  appointed  to  the  school  until  1810,  when  the  chaster  wwi 
restored. 

1704.    Thomas  Flume,  D.I>.  by  his  will  gave  £100  to  Christ^ 
Collqie,  Cambridge,  on  condition  that  they  allowed  £6  a  year  to' 
the  maintenance  of  a  scholar  educated  at  this  school.   (See  p.  300.) 


NEWPORT. 

THB  FREE  ORIM  MAR-SCHOOL. 

TOUXBIO  1S88,  A.1IL 

This  school  was  founded  for  fif^  boys  by  Joyce  Ftsnklan^ 
widow,  daughter  of  Robert  Timppes,  goldsmith  of  Iiondon,  and  WRIism 
Sazie,  her  son,  all  of  whom  were  benefactors  to  Gooville  and  Gaiai 
College :  and  the  Master  of  Gonville  and  .Cains  College  waa  ap- 
pointed governor  of  the  scho<d. 

It  is  stated  in  Mrs  Franhland*s  will  that  the  school  was  fooaded 
that  <^  youth  might  be  well  brought  up  and  instructed  in  die  fear 
of  God,  learning,  and  good  manners,  whereby  they  may.  become  good 
members  of  the  commonwealth.** 

At  every  visitation,  the  scholars  may  be  examined  in  their  leanung, 
and  three  or  four  who  are  competent  may  be  removed  to.Gonville  and 
Caius  College,  or  more  of  them,. if  the  scholars  and  the  parents  con- 
sent; and  these  may  be  admitted  and  piefened*  ''acccnding  to  their 
.anncyentrye,**  unto  the  next  scholarship  that  then  or  at  any  time  shaU 
fall  void,  being  of  the  foundation  of  Mrs  Frankland  and. her  son,  is 
the  said  collie,  before  any  other. 
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[  GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

WOOTTON-UNDEK-EDGE. 

I  THE  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL. 

LFODKDED  1S8S,  A.1X 
Bt  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  dated  in  the 
ith  year  of  Uie  reign  of  King  Richard  IL  his  majesty  granted  his 
koyal  licence  to  Katherine,  Lady  Berkely,  widow  of  Lord  Thomas  de 
pexk.ely,  to  found  and  endow  a  free   grammar-school  at  Wootton- 
knder.Edge,  to  consist  of  a  master  and  two  poor  scholars,  and  to 
Ihdow  the  same  with  certain  real  estates  as  therein  mentioned.     The 
VHginal  design  of  this  collegiate  institution  is  to  afford  any  poor  per- 
ions  *'*  come  from  whence  they  will  **  a  liberal  education  gratis.     The 
Miool  was  endowed,  and  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  it  escaped  dis- 
aolution.     In  the  reign  of  James  I.  doubts  having  been  entertained 
whether  the  reyenues  of  the  school  had  not  become  Tested  in  the  crown, 
by  the  statute  made  in  the  first  year  of  King  Edward  VI.  entituled, 
^  An  Act  for  the  Dissolution  of  Chantries,"  a  petition  was  presented  to 
King  James  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  schooL     In  1622  it  was 
declared  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  that  all  titles  to  the  said  lands 
«nder  any  letters  patent,  as  also  all  leases  of  those  lands,  were  void. 
The  possessors  of  the  school,  in  consequence  of  this  decree  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  surrendered  to  the  king ;  and  his  majesty  granted  certain 
letters  patent  in  1625  under  the  great  seal,  whereby  it  was  ordained, 
that  there  should  be  a  grammar-school  in  the  town  of  Wootton-under- 
Edge,  for  the  education  and  instruction  of  children  and  youths  in 
grammar  and  other  good  learning,  to  be  called  "  The  Free  Grammar- 
school  of  the  Lord  Berkely  in  Wootton-under-Edge,*'  and  that  the 
«ame  should  consist  of  one  master  and  five  or  more  poor  sdudars,  who 
should  be  a  body  corporate,  have  perpetual  succession,  and  be  capable 
of  holding  lands. 

By  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  confirmed  in  1725,  it  was 
ordered  that  three  scholars  might  be  added  to  those  then  belonging  to 
the  school :  and  that  the  overplus  of  the  revenues  should  be  applied 
for  the  maintenance  of  these  three  scholars,  and  for  increasing  the 
number,  or  for  the  assistance  of  any  one  or  more  of  them  at  the 
University,  as  the  master  should  judge  convenient  This  foundation 
now  consists  of  the  master,  an  usher,  and  10  scholars.  The  scholars 
are  admitted  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  and  may  remain  till  they  are 
eighteen ;  they  have  their  education  free  in  classical  and  mathematical 
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lenvdng,  and  eadi  icedves  a  ttipeDd  of  £6  per  annmn  for  booiki,  i 
Thow  tduAan,  who  are  qualified  and  proceed  to  die  Univfnity  • 
Ozfiwd  or  Gunbridge,  ate  allowed  ezldbitiBiia  towaids  didr  i 
nance  while  loident  diene,  which  are  not  to  ezeeed  £60  a  jeax, 
to  be  contfamed  beyond  four  yean. 


HAMPSHIRE. 
WINCHESTER   COLIaEGE. 

William  of  Wykeham,  Biahop  of  Windieater,  ww  tiie  aole  i 
mimitcent  founder  of  the  college  named  *<  Seinte  Marie  Golkge  d 
WyncheiKe*,**  as  alio  of  that  called  «<Sdnte  Marie  CkiQege  of  Wyi- 
diMtte  in  Ozenfordy**  which  rince  the  time  of  its  foundation  has  bcfli 
caned  <'New  College.** 

From  ciicumstances  of  an  eady  date^  it  seems  that  William  of  Wy]»> 
ham  had  formed  some  extenaiTe  plan  for  the  advancement  of  leaaii^f 
oonespondent  to  his  ample  means,  and  greatness  of  mind.  In  die  eao- 
ceptioD  of  his  two  colleges  he  formed  one  compnehensiTe  design,  wbidi 
was  to  lead  the  objects  of  his  bounty  ^^thiough  a  perfect  ooane  oC 
education ;  hem  the  first  elemento  of  letters  through  the  whole  dide 
of  the  sciences;  ftom  the  lowest  class  of  gtammatifal  Iraming  io  the 
highest  degrees  in  the  several  faculties."    A  design  so  enlarged  » 

*  "Wykeham,  hating  resolved  to  bestow  his  wealth  in  charitable  uses,  was 
greatly  embarrassed  when  he  came  to  fix  his  dioiee  upon  some  design  that  was  like 
to  prove  most  beneAeial  and  iMSt  liable  to  abuse.  He  tdls  us  hiviei^  that  npA 
this  OGcadoo,  he  diligently  examined  and  eonadered  the  ▼arious  rules  of  On^ 
religious  orders,  and  compared  them  with  the  lives  of  their  several  professors:  Ivt 
was  obliged  with  grief  to  declare  that  he  could  not  anywhere  find  that  the  ordhiaDOS 
of  their  founders,  aeeoidlug  to  their  true  design  and  intention,  were  ofaeerved  by  sny 
of  them.  This  reflection  inclined  him  to  take  the  resolutloQ  of  diitribnting  1* 
riches  to  the  poor,  with  his  own  hands,  ratlier  than  employ  them  in  estabUshing  iB 
institution  which  might  become  a  source  and  an  occasion  of  guHt  to  thoee  for  who« 
benefit  it  should  be  designed.  After  much  deliberation  and  devout  invocation  of  the 
<ttviDe  astishtnc^  cnnsidefing  how  greatly  the  number  of  the  «deigy  had  bMi 
of  late  reduced  by  continual  wars  and  frequent  pestilences,  he  determined  at  last  t» 
endeavour  to  remedy,  as  far  as  lie  was  able,  this  desolation  of  the  Churdi,  by 
relieving  poor  scholars  in  their  derlcal  education ;  and  to  establish  two  eoDeges  of 
students, jbr  (he  honour  qfGod,  atid  inenan  qfUit  wora4p,J^  fk«  support  ^flie 
ChriHian  faith,  tmdfor  the  improvement  of  Ou  Ifboroi  arte  iitmd  ecUitees:  hqpiflg 
and  trusting  that  men  of  letters  and  various  knowledge,  and  bred  up  in  the  &sr  of 
GkMi,  would  see  more  clearly  and  attend  more  stiictiy  to  the  obligation  fjing  upon 
them,  to  observe  the  rules  and  directions  which  he  should  give  them,'*^Bp,  LowftV 
l^iifWpkeham, 


J 
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piilHinlii  iiiMK  J  to  munificent  as  this,  had  not  befoxe  been  conceiyed  by 
Mr  nuMt  iUuttrioiu  of  the  founders  of  English  schools  and  colleges. 
mmt  no  {noyisioD  that  this  excellent  pielate  made  for  his  foundations  is 
■Mre  worthy  of  notice  than  the  statutes  which  he  gave  for  their  goyem- 
liaent,  which  breathe  throughout  the  liberal  spirit  and  wisdom  of  their 
inthor :  and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  in  the  statutes  of  New  Col. 
luge,  he  acknowledged,  and  practically  admitted  the  equity  of  that  first 
InBTJm  of  just  goyemment,— .that  whateyer  concerns  the  general  body 
thonid  be  done  by  the  general  consent. 

William  of  Wykeham  liyed  long  enough  to  witness  the  prosperity 
fi  both  his  colleges.  He  died  at  South  Waltham  in  1404,  at  the  age 
jpC  eighty  years,  and  was  interred  in  Winchester  cathedral.  He  was 
\§umed,  to  be  a  great  and  good  man;  and  his  biographer.  Bishop 
ifjowih,  most  justly  records  of  him  that  <<  he  was  raised  to  the  highest 
'  order  of  human  beings, — namely,  those  who  lead  a  life  of  actiye  be- 
nificence  directed  by  wisdom." 

The  society  of  Winchester  College  was  arranged  to  consist,  as 

^  it  does  at  present,  of  a  warden,  seventy  scholars,  to  be  instructed  in 

'  grammatical  Ipaming,  ten  secular  priests  perpetual  fellows,  three  priests 

'  chaplains,  three  clerks,  and  sixteen  choristers ;  and  for  the  instruction 

of  the  scfaolan  «  schoolmaster  and  an  under-master  or  usher. 

The  seventy  scholars  on  the  foundation  receive  lodgmg,  board,  and 
loitioa,  free  of  all  expense.  The  qualifications  required  by  the  statutes 
are  that  they  be  ^^  paupeies  et  indigentes  scholares,*'  and  that  no  boy  lis 
to  be  admitted  until  he  is  eight  years  of  age,  and  not  above  the  age  of 
'  aerenteen  years.  The  other  boys,  who  receive  no  emoluments  from  the 
foundation,  are  styled  ^  commoners.'* 

William  of  Wykeham  appointed  a  solemn  visitation  of  Winchester 
College  to  be  holden  in  it  every  year  by  the  warden  of  New  College,  in 
conjunction  with  two  other  examiners,  called  posers,  chosen  annually  from 
the  fellows  of  New  College.  The  time  of  the  visitation  is  in  the  choice  of 
the  warden  of  New  College,  and  the  statute  gives  him  a  latitude  of 
neady  three  months ;  but  it  is  now  held  in  July.  After  the  visitation 
follows  an  examination  of  the  scholars,  who  are  then  chosen,  according 
to  their  merit,  to  succeed  to  the  vacancies  which  may  happen  at  New 
College  for  a  year  to  come,  and  whose  names  are  put  in  a  roll  or 
Indenture  for  that  purpose.  The  names  on  the  roll  are  placed  in  the 
order  of  merit,  with  the  exception  of  the  founder's  kin,  of  whom  two 
annually,  if  found  to  have  "  a  competent  share  of  learning,"  are  placed 
at  the  head  of  it-  At  the  same  time  a  similar  roll  is  made  of  thoie  boys 
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who  aze  caadidatei  for  admissioii  into  Winchester  CoDege.  TIk  genen^ 
age  of  lupennnuadon  is  eighteen,  except  wheze  the  hoy's  name  hmK 
heen  placed  on  the  roll  of  the  preceding  year,  in  which  cue  he  i» 
allowed  to  remain  until  he  is  nineteen;  bat  founder's  kin  are  not 
saperannoated  until  they  are  twenty^five. 

There  are  certain  funds  out  of  which  exhibitions  of  £50  and 
each  are  given  to  superannuate*  of  the  finudatUmj' 'pmKeti^ng 
the  College  to  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Dublin.  The  actual  number  oC 
recipients  of  these  exhibitions  varies,  partly  owing  to  the  variable  pro- 
duce of  the  funds,  and  partly  owing  to  the  varying  number  of  studfirty 
on  the  foundation  eligible  to  them.  Of  late  years  the  total  number  o| 
persons  enjoying  these  exhibitions  at  one  time  has  been  about  twelve  or 
thirteen,  of  whom  there  are  generally  eight  exhibitioners  at  £dO, 
they  may  hold  their  exhibitions  for  four  years. 


RINGWOOD. 

THE  QBAMMARWHOOL. 

FODITDKD  1087,  JL.D. 

This  school  was  founded  by  Richard  Lyne,  Esq.  who  bequeathed 
property  for  the  endowment  of  it. 

1621.  Thomas  Lyne,  Esq.  of  Bradford  Bryant,  in  the  parish  of 
Wimbome  Minster,  by  his  will  gave  £6  per  annum  for  ever,  arising 
out  of  the  tythes  of  his  farm  at  Bradford,  and  his  lands  at  Barky 
in  Ringwood,  towards  the  bringing  up  of  a  poor  scholar  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  to  be  taken  out  of  the  free-school  of  Ringwood  eva^ 
third  or  fourth  year ;  and  for  want  of  a  scholar  there,  then  &am  die 
school  of  Wimbome  Minster,  or  Sherborne. 

By  a  decree  of  the  commissioners  for  charitable  uses  in  the  year 
1624,  it  was  ordered  that  the  said  tythes  and  land  should  for  ever 
stand  charged  with  the  payment  of  £6  yearly  to  the  constables  sod 
churchwardens  of  the  places  above  mentioned,  as  the  gift  of  the  ssii 
Thomas  L3me,  Esq.  It  was  also  ordered  that  the  vicar,  constables, 
and  churchwardens  of  Ringwood,  should  meet  and  elect  one  poor 
scholar  of  the  school  there,  and  send  him  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
to  study  for  four  years,  with  the  exhibition  of  £6  per  annum :  but 
in  case  there  should  be  no  poor  scholar  in  Ringwood  School  fit  and 
capable  to  study  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  then  they  should  eket  s 
poor  scholar  from  the  school  of  Wimbome  Minster :  and  if  no  c«e  be 
capable  in  that  school,  then  they  should  elect  a  poor  scholar  out  of 
the  grammai-school  of  Sherborne  for  the  same  purpoee. 
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BA8IN0ST0KE. 
THB  GBAlf  MAIUSCHOOL. 

Ik  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V III.  Sir  William  Sandes, 
k&t  (afterwards  Lord  Sandes)  and  Bishop  Fox  obtained  his  majesty's 
pence  to  found  a  free  chapel  at  Basingstoke,  and  to  establish  a  guild 
vhrotherhood.  A  priest  was  appointed  to  perform  divine  offices,  and 
m  Instruct  the  young  men  and  boys  of  the  town  in  literature. 
*'  The  original  endowment  consisted  of  an  estate  situate  on  Basing- 
koike  Down,  and  some  tenements  and  gardens  in  the  parish  of  Basing- 
Woke,  the  whole  being  about  106  acres. 

f  1607*  John  Brown,  B.D.  yicar  of  Basingstoke,  gave  the  annual 
Inm  of  £2.  12».  as  a  rent-charge  out  of  certain  lands  in  Hampshire  for 
an  exhibitioner  from  Basingstoke. 

In  1852  a  new  scheme  was  confirmed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  for 
die  management  of  the  school. 

An  exhibition  of  £30  a  year  is  now  offered  for  competition  to  the 
ttadents  of  this  school,  tenable  at  any  college  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 


HEREFORDSHIRE, 

HEREFORD. 

THE  CATHEDRAL  SCHOOL. 

The  earliest  notice  known  to  be  on  record  of  a  school  at  Hereford, 
Is  contained  in  a  document  *  entitled  <^  Concessio  pro  Schola  Gram. 
nttica  in  Hereford,''  and  bearmg  the  date  of  1385.     It  is  evident 


*  Johannes  pennlnione  Dirina  Heref.  Ep<  dilecto  nobis  in  Christo  filio  Magistro 
l^lcttdo  de  Comwaille  Salutem,  Ofatiam,  &c.  Benedictum  Cancellarium  Ecclesfs 
^ottrm  Oath.  Heref.  et  ctfuidem  Cancellaxii  pvoeaiatoiein  ad  quoa  de  oMMuetudine 
ooDceislo  et  dispotitio  Magittii  Scholarum  Graminaticaxum  CiviUtia  Heref.  pertinet 
*A  proiidendum  de  idoneo  magistro  pro  hujus  Scholae  r^[endo  et  gubemando  sseidua 
KViUvimus  omnia  ofl^rendo :  qui  requisitionibus  nostris  hujus  parere  expresse 
*KOi>nmt  fn  pn^ndidttm  Sanetse  Eoetesiae  et  Scholarium  addfaeere  volentum 
^bmpnum  non  modlcura  et  gravamen :  unde  not  idcxieam  aetatem  p«nonse  tua 
ttnsiderantes  et  per  diligentem  examinationem  te  habilem  et  idoneum  moribua  et 
Mhntia  invenientei  ad  regmdum  et  gubemandum  Scholas  Grammaticas  praedictas 
**">  viiga  at  ftnila,  tit  mt  mods  In  defeetu  Cancellarii  pnedicti  ec  ejus  procurator?!^ 
ti  amieltia  noitra  episoopatt  prKfecimua  et  oidinamus  pneientibitt  per  annuia 
tutummodo  duraturum.  In  ci^us  rei  tastimonium  tigiUum  nostrum  prmentibua 
^  sppensum.  Datum  in  Manerlo  nostro  de  Whytboume  zzri.  die  mensia 
l^cennbcfab  a.s.  138fl^  et  noftr«  tranilationii  a.  xx." 
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that  a  ichool  must  have  existed  there,  prerioas  to  ^  year  1384  A.S., 
a  sufficient  tune  to  bare  been  the  ground  of  a  custem.  It  may  have 
been  coeTal,  and  probably  was,  with  the  foundatioo  of  the  cathednl 
itself. 

The  amount  of  the  original  endowment,  if  any,  is  unknown,  snd  it 
does  not  appear  how  long  the  means  appropriated  fiom  the  ca^iednl 
funds  were  found  adequate  tp  the  purpose  intended.  The  school  psv 
bably  languished  until  the  zeign  of  King  Edward  VL  who  issued  as 
injunction  i— <^  That  in  every  Cathedral  Church  where  no  free 
school  is  founded  already  within  the  close,  nor  hath  any  such  nesr 
it  adjoining,  founded  already  by  any  person,  the  Ejng^s  majesty  wSkAf 
that  of  the  common  lands  and  leTenues  of  that  church  shall  be  ordaiBid, 
kept,  and  maintained  perpetually,  a  Free  Grammar-scbooL  The 
ter  to  have  twenty  marks,  and  his  house  rent  free,  and  the  usher  yeidf 
£6. 14#.  6d.  and  his  chamber  free." 

Notwithstanding  this  injunction,  Queen  Elizabeth  deemed  it 
sary,  about  thirty  years  afterwards,  to  recall  the  attention  of  the  das 
and  chapter  to  this  and  other  topics,  as  appears  from  the  statutes,  wind 
are  dated  the  6th  March,  1583.  In  consequence  of  one  or  bodi  of 
these  royal  ordinances,  a  building  was  erected  upon  the  site  of  iSat 
decayed  cloisters,  at  the  west  end  of  the  cathedral,  and  was  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  a  school.  'The  next  statutes  for  the  goremment  of 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  Hereford  and  its  appendages,  were  issued  by 
Charles  I.  in  1637.  They  confirmed  msny  of  the  previoas  regulsdom, 
abrogated  others,  and  introduced  such  corrections  and  additions  as  the 
lapse  of  time  and  the  change  of  circumstances  tender  occssioiiailj 
necessary,  to  insure  the  permanence  and  the  purity  <^  eyery  husua 
system.  The  sixth  chapter  of  these  statutes  refers  to  the  schooL  Tk 
appointment  of  the  master  and  under  master,  and  the  managemeDt  of 
the  school,  is  vested  in  the  dean  and  chapter. 

The  charter  of  Charles  I.  also  increased  the  master^s  salary  to  £20 
per  annum,  with  a  house ;  and  the  under  master*s  to  £10  and  a  shaieia 
certain  fines. 

The  buildhig  erected  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elisabeth  fasviog 
become  dilapidatjed,  about  the  year  1760  it  was  taken  down,  and  s 
more  commodious  school-house  was  erected  by  means  of  a  genenl 
subscription.  The  house  for  the  residence  of  die  master  was  rebsilt 
a  few  years  afterwards. 

There  are  fourteen  free  scholars  admitted,  the  rest  pay  for  their 
tuition. 
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1682.  The  Right  Honouiable  Sarah,  Duchess  Dowager  of 
Inneataet,  by  an  indenture,  gave  lands  for  the  establishment  of 
liiiolanhips  in  Brazennose  College,  Oxfoid,  and  in  St  John*s  College, 
Sunl^ridge. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  at  St  John*s  College, 
'       1.     Six  scholarships,  each  of  the  value  of  £40  a  year,  the  scholars 
O  "be  chosen  every  third  turn  from  the  school  of  Hereford. 

2*  Fiye  scholarships  of  more  than  £20  each  per  annum,  exclusively 
br  stud^ts  educated  at  Hereford  school,  with  a  preference  to  such  as 
ine  natiTes  of  Somersetshire,  Wiltshire,  or  Herefordshire. 

3.  Fourteen  scholarships  of  more  than  £20  each  per  annum,  for 
M^iolaxa  who  are  to  be  chosen  every  third  turn  from  the  school  of 
Hereford.    (See  Tp.  321.) 

Sesides  these  scholarships,  there  are  twenty-two  scholarships  at 
Biazeimose  College,  Oxford,  appropriated  under  the  same  conditions, 
to  students  from  Hereford  school,  and  two  fellowships  appropriated  to 
vulUtcs  of  the  county  of  Hereford. 


LUCTON. 

THE  FBEE  OBAMMAB-SCHOOL. 

FODHDED  1708,  JUD. 

This  school  was  founded  by  Mr  John  Pierrepont,  Vintner,  and 
citizen  of  London.  In  the  latter  end  of  May,  1700,  the  founder  gave 
a  code  of  rules,  statutes,  and  ordinances  for  the  government  of  the 
«chool,  which  he  afterwards  altered  and  enlarged  by  his  will« 

The  founder  directed  that  an  exhibition  of  £20  a  year  should  be 
gjcsnted  to  a  student  from  the  school  once  in  two  years,  without 
leatriction  as  to  college,  so  that  it  were  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

The  school  is  designed  *'  for  the  instruction  of  children  in  religion, 
«minar-leaniing,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  mensuration,  of  such  poor 
parents  as  are  not  able  to  bear  the  charge  of  training  up-  thek  children 
so  as  to  be  fit  for  the  university,  or  to  be  put  out  apprentices,  services, 
or  other  employments,  whereby  they  may  get  an'  honest  and  compe- 
tent livelihood.'* 

There  is  at  present  given  annually  one  exhibition  of  50  guineas  a 
year,  for  four  years,  if  there  be  a  qualified  candidate.  Candidates  for 
this  exhibition  may  be  of  any  county,  and  must  enter  the  school 
before  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  must  zemain  there  for  two  full 
years  at  least  before  they  are  eligible. 

DD2 
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HERTFORDSHIRE. 

ALDENHAM. 

THE  FREE  OBAMMABrSCHOOL. 
Vot7Vi»Kii  1097,  A.n. 

This  ftee-school  was  founded  under  the  au&oritj-  of  letters  patent 
from  Queen  Elisabeth,  by  Richard  Piatt,  Esq.  alderman  and  brewer 
of  London,  who  by  his  wiU  directed,  that  in  the  election  to  the  master- 
ship, the  fellows  of  St  John*s  College,  Cambridge,  should  nomiasie 
three  masters  of  arU,  of  whom  the  Court  of  Assistants  of  die  Brewas* 
Company,  the  trustees  of  the  estates,  should  elect  one.  There  aie  Ibrtj 
scholars  on  the  foundation  of  the  school,  who  are  required  to  be  tbr 
sons  of  persons  who  do,  or  shall,  possess  the  freedom  of  the  Brewen* 
Company. 

This  school  is  also  endowed  with  eight  ExhihitUms,  each  of  the 
yearly  value  of  £40,  for  four  years,  for  pupils  proceeding  to  die  nnirer. 
sities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  who  hare  been  admitted  at  the  sduot 
for  three  years,  and  are  not  more  than  nineteen  years  of  age  at  the 
Midsummer  examination,  when  the  exhibitions  are  granted. 


BUNTINGFORD. 

THE  OBAMMAIU8CH0QL. 

Elizabeth  Faxemak,  relict  of  William  Freeman,  Esq.  of 
Aspeden  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Hertford,  by  her  wiU,  declared  that,  if 
in  her  lifetime  she  did  not  convey  the  house  and  land  pnrcliased  of 
Mr  William  Watson,  of  Buckland,  in  the  county  of  Hertford,  then 
her  executors  should,  immediately  after  her  death,  convey  the  same 
for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  school  and  schoolmaster  of  Bontingford 
fjpr  ever. 

It  is  probable  that  this  school  was  founded  by  Mr  WOliam  Fnt- 
man  before  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1623.  It  must  have  been 
founded  before  1633,  the  year  of  Mrs  Freeman's  decease,  for  Seth  Wsid 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  school ;  and  he  was  bom 
in  1617. 

1681.  Seth  Ward,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Salisbary,  a  native  of  Ae 
town  of  Buntingfbrd,  who  was  himself  educated  at  this  school,  gsfe 
^1000,  with  which  was  purchased  an  estate  at  Wimblab,  in  Ebmv, 
and  settled  by  him  upon  the  master,  follows,  and  sdiolaa  of  Oniflf^ 
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^3oilege,  Cambiidge,  for  the  endowment  of  four  Schdarthips,  each  of 
J£12  per  annum,  for  scholars  from  this  school.  The  hishop  afterwards 
jMttchied  fee-fiom  rents  to  the  value  of  £22.  ll«.  per  annum,  to  be 
settled  for  the  same  uses  as  the  estate  at  Wimbish.  He  ordered  the 
«ci]olanhips  to  be  first  paid,  and  the  surplus  to  be  equaUy  divided 
^between  the  master  and  fellows  of  Christ's  College  and  the  master 
4mf  Buntfaigford  sehooL  These  four  scholarships  are  appropriated  to 
bom  in  Hertfordshire  and  educated  in  Buntingford  school; 
of  them  such  as  are  bom  in  the  parish  of  Aspeden  or  town  of 
Btintiiigford,  cceteris  paribus,  to  be  preferred. 

Iff  upon  a  vacancy,  none  of  Buntingford  school  are  qualified,  ihe 
mrt**^  and  fellows  are  to  inquire  for  a  Hertfordshire  scholar  in  the 
miiveralty,  and  if  any  such  be  found,  he  is  to  be  admitted  to  the 
«cIiolanhip.  If  no  such  supply  is  to  be  met  with,  upon  notice  given 
Inr  the  college  to  the  master  of  Buntingford  school,  he  is  to  signify  to 
tne  masters  of  the  neighbouring  schools  in  Hertfordshire  (particularly 
Stortford,  Hitcbin,  Ware  and  Hertford)  the  time  appointed  by  the 
Collect  for  the  admission,  the  number  of  vacancies,  and  qualification 
of  persons  eligible,  that  they  are  Hertfordshire  bom,  and  educated  in 
flome  free  and  public  school,  licensed  in  this  county,  to  the  end  that 
any  one  so  qualified  may  offer  himself  to  the  College.  If  upon  this 
notice,  none  offer  himself,  the  College  may  elect  out  of  ^their  own 
etudents  the  most  deserving. 

These  scholarships  may  be  holden  a  year  after  Master  of  Arts, 
provided  that  d^ee  be  regularly  taken,  although  the  person  be 
elected  fellow. 


HERTFORD. 

THE  FREE  ORAMMARSCHOOL. 
JPoi7irj>E]>  1617,  Jun. 

The  Grammar-school  in  the  town  of  Hertford  was  founded  by 
Ridiard  Hale,  Esq.  of  Cheshunt,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign 
■of  Jsunes  I.  In  the  letters  patent,  it  is  expressed  to  have  been  *'  pro 
cmditione  et  instructione  pueromm  et  juvenum  in  lingua  Latina  et 
alia  politiori  literatuia."  It  was  subsequently  called,  according  to  the 
cxpiew  dedve  of  the  founder,  <<  The  School  of  Richard  Hale,  Esq.'* 
for  the  iDStractlon  and  bringing  up  of  children  and  youth  of  the  in- 
babitants  of  the  town  of  Hertford,  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  other 

UtBK»tlll«. 
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The  hdr-at Jaw  of  the  fbonder  appoints  the  master  of  file  sdMsS^ 
and  is  ioTested  with  power  ^  to  add  and  alter,  diange,  disaDoWy  ok 
disannnl  any  of  the  statutes,  as  often  as  he  or  his  aasigna  shall  iliMc 
fit  or  needAil,  for  the  good  goremment  of  the  scbodL'* 

In  esse  of  a  Tacancy  in  the  masfeenhip,  by  deadi  or  odierwlse^ 
during  the  minority  of  the  heir^t-law,  or  his  snceesson,  the  eoepoBa. 
tion  of  Hertford,  who  axe  styled  Governors,  have  a  ri^t  to  appoint  a 
master. 

1061.  Bernard  Hsle,  D.D.  by  his  will,  devised  pntperty  iag 
founding  scholsrships,  each  of  20  marks  per  annum,  at  St  Peter's 
College,  Cambridge.  These  schdazships  are  now  25  in  munbcr. 
(Sec  p.  210.) 

BISHOP  STORTFORD. 

THE  GRAMMAR-4SCH0OL. 

This  school  was  founded  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  first  mention  made  of  the  school  is  in  connexion  with  a  Mrs  Mar- 
garet  Dane  or  Dean,  who  by  her  will  dated  the  15th  May,  1579,  hit 
£5  per  annum  for  the  school.  This  sum  now  reduced  to  about  £2  10«. 
is  paid  by  the  Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Ironmongers'  Company. 

The  school  ceased  to  exist  from  the  year  1768  or  thereabouts,  but 
in  1850  it  was  revived  under  the  appellation  of  '^  the  High  SchooV* 
and  about  £550  was  raised  by  subscription  to  build  a  school-house. 

The  most  important  matter  connected  with  the  school  is  a  scaioe 
and  most  valuable  collection  of  books,  the  gifl  of  former  sdiolars  and 
masters  of  the  school.  There  are  four  scholarships  at  Christie  Cdllq^, 
Cambridge,  open  to  scholars  from  this  school  in  default  of  properly 
qualified  students  from  Buntingford  School.    {See  p.  299.) 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

HUNTINGDON. 

TUB  OBAMMARSCHOOL. 

At  what  period  and  by  whom  this  grammar-school  was  founded 

is  not  known,  but  the  endowment  now  forms  part  of  the  revenue  of 

the  master  and  the  co-frater  of  the  Hospitsl  of  St  John  in  Huntingdon, 

which  was  founded  by  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  in  the  reign  of 

Henry  II.    The  esUtes  belonging  to  the  hospital  axe  considersble. 

The  purposes  for  which  they  were  devised,  are  said,  in  an  inqoisitioB 
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ilcen  at  Hualangdon  on  the  5th  April,  1570,  to  be  "{or  the  main- 
HMUice  and  xelief  of  poor  people  and  the  keeping  of  a  free  grammai. 
abfTfrlj  at  the  cost  and  chaiges  of  the  said  house  for  the  time  being.*' 

15S8.  Mr  Robert  Broadbanke  fouided  a  scholarship  at  Christ's 
Mle^e  for  a  native  of  Huntingdon^  if  there  be  one  meet  for  the  same* 
See  p.  290.) 

1683.  Thomas  Miller,  Esq.  founded  a  scholarship  at  St  Peter's^ 
Oolite,  with  a  preference  to  a  student  horn  the  grammar-school  at 
SimtUigdon.    {See  p.  211.) 


COUNTY  OP  KENT. 
CANTERBURY. 

THE  KINO'S  SCHOOL. 

FOUVOKD  IMS,  A.I>. 

Tbe  King's  School  at  Canterbury  was  founded  by  Henry  VIII. 
who,  by  the  Charter  of  Foundation  which  he  granted,  in  the  33rd  year 
of  his  reign,  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Christ,  constituted  the  school  a  part  of  it — to  consist  of  a  master, 
an  usher,  and  50  scholars  *. 


*  "When  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Canterbury  was  altered  from  monks  to  secular 

men  of  the  clergy,  viz,  prebendaries  or  canons,  petty  canons,  choristers,  and  scholars. 

At  tlda  erection  were  present  Thomas  Cranmer,  Ardhbishop,  with  divers  other  com- 

miaiafneTS.  And  nominating  and  electing  such  convenient  and  fit  persons  as  should 

•enw  for  the  ftimiture  of  the  said  Cathedral  Church,  according  to  the  new  founda> 

tlon,  it  came  to  pass  that,  when  they  should  elect  the  children  of  the  grammar- 

■diool,  there  were  of  thecommisnoners  more  than  one  or  two  who  would  have  none 

admitted  hut  sons  or  younger  brethren  of  gentlemen.    As  for  other,  husbandmen's 

dkUdren,  they  were  more  meet,  they  said,  for  the  plough,  and  to  be  artificers,  than. 

to  oceai»y  the  place  of  the  learned  sort ;  so  that  they  wished  none  else  to  be  put  to 

achool  but  only  gentlemen's  children.    Whereunto  the  most  reverend  fiither  the 

Ax^Mshop  being  of  a  contrary  mind,  said,  "  That  he  thought  it  not  indifferent  so  to 

order  the  mailer  s  for,**  said  he,  **poor  men's  children  are  manp  times  endued  with 

more  singular  gifts  if  nature,  tehich  are  aiso  the  gifts  qf  Ood,  as  with  doquenee, 

Memory,  apt  pronunelation,  eobriefy,  and  sueM  like  i  and  aiso  eommonlg  more  e^t  to 

Oppfy  their  siMdp,  than  is  the  gentleman's  son,  deHicaidy  educated.**  Hereunto  it  was 

on  the  other  part  replied,  "  that  it  was  meet  for  the  ploughman's  son  to  go  to  plough, 

«tid  the  artificer's  son  to  applp  the  trade  of  hie  parent's  vocation;  and  the  gentU- 

men'o  dtUdren  are  meet  to  have  the  knowledge  ^government,  and  rule  in  the  com' 

monweaUh,    For  we  have,"  said  they,  **  as  much  need  qf  j^ughmen  as  any  other 

etattf  and  all  sorts  of  men  mag  not  go  to  school.**  "  I  grant,"  replied  the  Archbishop, 

^Mttch  ofyowr  meaning  herein  as  nee^fUl  in  a  commonwealth ;  but  yet  utterly  to 

exdtide  the  ptouffhman'e  son  and  the  poor  man's  son  from  the  henefUs  of  Uamingt  ae 


Cniltgr,  darit  te  ifMe  cf  9M  yon,  iv  Ae  ariMoHMe  «r  tv* 
■cbolvm,  BBtiYcs  of  Km,  aad  cdnoiid  a  lUi  m^mI,  t*  be  bohb* 
■■•ed  bj  tbe  don  flf  Goilabny  ad  die  ■Htcr  mf  reilfaaij,!  Has- 
Bd  to  be  calkd  **€■■>  Hiwj  SdMn,**  Md  »  hstc  aU  ibe 
vbidi  any  ecbcr  »brim  Mjejcd  ia  tbe  Celkp.  An^ 
WUtgift,  is  bk  oidiiHncce  idbdog  t»  tibet  hoipiiia  (wbkk 
I  bj  Act  ef  Pwliinrat  in  128S)  icaeved  dds  foinidBtiaB, 
vbkbis  D0V  petpetoal;  bat  !■■>  eil  ef  Ae  deea%  be  made  the  an^ 
>*e cBoiqit BM—y  m  die  if pwalmr m     (SKpuS&S.) 


h€$lamhisffnatg{fltcfffrmeeup9mmm9ptnom,  marmomktntlmtmtmBwgmmdtOir 
mmtkmBmppoitii Ihem f# kr cMpCofcrf,  «a«riuv Uimvjkmef,  mmd mat  meeor^agtf 

pti:/kctimuiMaB§ei€mea»mmtBmatmdBmmiMatlm^fmtit  imjJgknmOi^     Mm 

^ift9,iftk^UmattkmMli^  M/itt  should  tkmtmpmUmsMtUemnm' At  kmmUM 
frm»  ^OiM  Baig  Ckml,  §md  fhenmfm  iff iwf  f  i»  bmSId  amrjkmrin,  we  rtiwlif  wa^ 
M  ftt:^let «  Mir*  Aov^oc  a«M  tteC  iMk  tvM  tt«  toftoU  Oe  IMMT  ^Balaf  .• /r 
God  would  $0  rnvU*  tkMt  fkt  ofipru^  ^o^.JtnOorm 

terqfOumveiydMB^omdwUkout  ott  mamiwr  ^cmpaeUg,  jImC  to  i^r  A« Irvlft,  I 
UAtii,atd$wmo^n$aBkan,beiHggmtttmemtom  fm ItkiHk^,tmthmd  am  lupfti 

amdotkereinlkmowtedffe,  for  tk€m»o$t  port  oil  ftmOnmem  moumd  to  ffrrir  mttt' 
Ihen  it  was  agun  aasvcnd,  that  the  most  pait  of  the  nobifity  caane  vp  by  feaiiof 
arau  and  martial  actiL  -^  ttet^"  Mid  the  AicUmho^  "Oat  fte  aoUc  oqrtria 
wot  olwo^wtfttrmUked  if  good  Uarmti§  omd  Jfcagwla^pg  la  jwi  aeeili  awd  dimmad§  Mi 
army  rActorico^if  /  «)*«  roUtar  tkat  wap  it  brougkt  imio  omfkorHg  flkaa  aiaf  Mf 
manlg  locks.  Tdeoncluds:  the  poor  wutn'ssombg  pamstsUamg  will  Jbr  the  mtost  port 
be  loomed,  when  VtegenOeman's  som  wUl  mot  lake  flhf  pabw  to  gA  iL  Ami  wo  sot 
taugklbgOu  Scriptures  that  Jlmigktg  God  rmiaetkmpjirom»tdmvkia,omdm1talk 
himtinhighauthoritg.  And  whomsoever  U  pteoseth  Jtew,  y  hie  Dimsu  Pvmidtmet, 
he  deposeth  princes  unto  a  right  humble  and  poor  estate.  Wher^fune,  ifthegtmBO' 
man's sonbeaptto learmimg,  let fctm  be  admitted;  ifmotapt^lotthopoormtam'sekOd 
that  is  apt  enter  his  room.'*  With  wowla  to  the  like  eflbct,  audi  a  ■'wonahip  ptwa 
of  poor  men  waf  the  Arebhishop.— Strype's  Mtmorials  ^OnoMMr. 
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f  AichbiBhop  Parker,  by  his  will  dated  in  1575,  also  fdimded  three 
gSv^iit^iofu  at  Corpua  Chriatl  College,  of  the  yearly  yalue  ctf  £3.  ^.&{. 
^^Mch,  and  gave  the  ti^t  of  nomination,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  Dean 
i^md  Chapter  of  Canterbury,  who  are  to  appoint  such  sons  of  their 
jlforfolk,  Suffolk,  and  loncolnahize  tenants  as  are  educated  in  the 
Kmg'sSchooL 

1580.  John  Parker,  Esq.  founded  three  Scholard^t  at  Corpus 
Cbristi  Coll^,  out  of  an  annuity  of  £10  from  his  estate  at  Lambetii. 
!rhe  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  the  patron  of  one  sdludar,  who  is 
vsquired  to  be  a  native  <^  Canterbury,  and  educated  in  the  King*s 
School  there.    (See  p.  256.) 

161&  Robert  Rose,  Esq.  of  Bishopsboume,  gave  26  acres  of 
land  in  Romney  Marsh,  for  the  assistance  oi  four  Scholar*  at  either 
University,  being  such  as  were  in  the  King's  School  at  Canterbury,  of 
which  he  had  been  usher.  These  exhibitions  were  to  be  of  the  yearly 
value  of  £6  each,  and  to  continue  for  seven  years,  if  the  scholar  Should 
remain  so  long  there  unpre&ned  to  a  living  of  £20  per  annum  above 
4he  exhibitions. 

11^.  William  Heyman,  of  Canterbury,  gendeman,  by  indenture, 
vested  27  acres  of  land,  in  the  parish  of  M^arehome,  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  in  certain  feoffixs,  to  apply  five  parts  out  of  six  of  the  rents, 
to  two  poor  scholars  only,  to  be  placed  in  the  King's  School  at 
Canterbury,  to  be  nominated  by  his  next  heir  and  the  majority  of  the 
ieoflfees ;  such  scholar  to  be  descended  from  the  body  of  his  grand- 
father,  Peter  Heyman,  Esq.  or  to  be  natives,  or  bom  of  such  as  are 
natives,  of  Sellinge*  The  scholar  so  to  be  chosen  to  be  fuU  eight  years 
old,  who  should  hold  his  exhibition  for  nine  years,  and  if  he  should  go 
to  any  college  in  Cambridge,  to  be  continued  for  seven  years  from  his 
leaving  school :  and  if  he  should  take  orders  in  the  first  five  years  of 
the  seven,  the  same  to  be  continued  to  him  for  three  years  more,  that 
is,  ten  years  in  the  whole,  at  the  University. 

1643.  Henry  Robmson,  Esq.  left  lands  to  St  John's  CoU^, 
Cambridge,  for  founding  two  Fettowshipt  and  two  Seholarthipt^  for 
natives  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  and  brought  up  at  the  King's  School 
in  Canterbury,  or  in  default,  for  natives  of  the  county  of  Kent, 
brought  up  in  the  same  schodL  In  1652,  by  an  oider  of  the  Court  of 
Qiancery,  it  was  decreed,  that/oair  Scholarthipt  should  be  established 
for  ever  instead  of  the  original  appointment,  and  that  the  profits  should 
he  applied,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  donor,  towards  the  main* 
tcnanoe  of  the  four  scholars  only. 
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IIM.  Rer.  Abnham  Colfe,  imoDg  his  other  bcDeCadiaBfly  gave 
seven  JSxhihUiimM  of  £10  »  year  eadi  for  idudan  tami  Lewisham 
School  At  either  UniTenity;  lo  defimlt  of  cUimaiits  ftom  that  Ktiool, 
then  {torn  the  adjaoent  Haadseday  and  from  memhcn  of  the  Comptfiy 
of  Lcafhenifllera,  (who  are  the  patrons  of  the  school  and  poeaesscd  ci 
the  es totes  bequeathed  by  Mr  Colfe;)  he  directed  these  exhibitions  to 
be  filled  up  by  scholars  from  the  Kmg*s  School  in  Csatcrbiuj,  and 
fimn  that  in  Christ's  Hospitsl,  London,  alternately. 

He  added  these  iwe  sdteoU^  which  he  judged  woold  at  all  times 
supply  the  deficiency,  in  case  that  Lewisham  School  might  not  pcft. 
dttoe  enough  to  fill  all  his  exhibitions :  and  sssignifd  this  leaaon,  lie« 
cause  his  father  was  edncaled  at  Christ's  Hospital,  and  he  htm««>if  ms 
bom  at  Canterbury* 

1712.  A  society  was  begun  in  this  year  by  some  of  the  fijoner 
sdiolarsy  which  subsequently  was  named  the  ^  King's  School  Fesst 
Society  ;*'  and  now  eonsisto  principally  of  inhabitants  of  CanterboEry 
and  the  neighbourhood,  with  the  members  of  the  di^ter^  and  other 
deigymen.  In  17 18,  an  annual  contribution  was  begun  by  those  whs 
were  then  present,  and  has  since  been  continued,  and  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  contributions,  tmo  BaOtAUioiu,  eadi  of  the  value  of  £60  per 
annum,  have  been  estoblished,  tenable  for  four  years  at  Oxfioid  or 
Cambridge.  The  general  fimd  of  the  society  now  eonsisto  of  £3900 
three  per  cent.  Consols,  besides  a  special  fund  of  £582. 7«*  4d  in  the 
same  stock.  Besides  the  two  exhibitions  of  £00  a  year  at  mther  nni- 
▼ersity,  the  two  exhibitions  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge, 
hsTe  been  augmented  from  this  fimd  to  the  sum  of  £00  each  per  annum 
for  four  years. 

1719.  George  Thorpe,  D.D.  founded  Jive  SeholaraMps  at  ^d. 
manuel  College,  now  each  of  the  value  of  £30  per  annum.  A  prefer- 
ence is  reserved  for  the  sons  of  orthodox  ministers  ni  the  Cbuidi  of 
England  and  of  the  diocese  of  Canterbury,  and  sndi  as  have  been 
brought  up  at  the  King's  School  there.    (Sec  p.  367.) 

1728.  George  Stanhope,  S.T.P.  dean  of  Canterbury,  bequeathed 
£260  in  the  New  South  Sea  Annuities,  to  found  one  ExMbUwn  of  £10 
pa  annum,  for  a  King's  scholar  of  the  school  of  Christ  Church,  Can- 
terbury,  to  be  nominated  by  the  dean  and  chosen  by  him,  or  the  vice- 
dean  and  chapter,  for  seven  years,  but  the  exhibition  is  to  cease  at  the 
Michaelmas  after  his  commencing  Master  of  Arts. 

The  reduction  of  interest  having  made  an  alteration  in  the  annual 
value,  and  the  exhibition  having  been  vacant,  with  that  accumulated 
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adoant,  and  a  contribution  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter  some  yean 
lilice,  tbe  sum  of  £50  stock  was  purchased,  so  that  the  exhibition  is 
BMr  worth  £9  per  annum. 

1736.  John  Brown,  B.D.  founded  two  Greek  Scholarthipt  at 
Emmanuel  College,  each  of  the  value  of  £8  per  annum,  for  scholars 
firom  the  King*s  School  at  Canterbury,  and  in  default,  from  any  other 
ichool  in  Kent,  and  in  default  from  thence,  then  from  any  other 
acihool.     (iS'effp.  368.) 

Rev.  George  Shepherd,  D.D.  gave  £500  in  the  3  per  cent. 

C<m8ols,  the  dividend  on  which  he  directed  to  be  paid  by  <^the 
King's  School  Feast  Society,"  once  in  two  years  to  an  exhibitioner 
appointed  by  this  society,  as  soon  as  he  shall  have  commenced  his 
residence  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 


ROCHESTER. 
THE  CATHBORAL  GBAMMARSCHOOL. 

FOUXDKD  1S49,  A.D. 

The  Royal  Grammar-^chool  in  the  city  of  Rochester  dates  ita 
origin  from  the  foundation  charter  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the 
Cadiedral  Chuieh  in  the  32nd  year  of  Henry  VIII.  About  three  yean 
after,  his  majesty  gave  a  code  of  statutes  for  the  government  of  thia 
cfaurdi  and  its  appendices,  in  whidi  it  is  ordained,  that  there  shall  be 
^  Duo  infoimatores  pueiorum  in  Chrammatica,  quorum  unus  vel  prie- 
ceptor,  alter,  sub-praeceptor,  viginti  pueri  in  grammatica  erudiendL** 
The  statutes  also  prescribe  the  allowances  ^^  pro  mensa,  pro  vestibus  et 
pro  stipendiis." 

Since  the  appeal  of  the  head  master  the  twenty  king's  scholars 
are  educated  free  of  the  chai^  of  tuition,  and  receive  an  annual  allow* 
a&ce  of  £18.  13#.  44. ;  theur  selection  is  vested  in  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter, and  any  boy  between  the  ages  of  9  and  15  is  eligible. 

The  statutes  also  direct,  that  ExhmUont  ot  £5  a  year  each  shall  be 
paid  to  four  scholars,  two  at  each  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
^nnbridge:  the  scholars  to  be  more  than  15  and  under  20  years  of 
age,  to  be  chosen  from  this  school  in  preference ;  but  if  none  such  aie 
here  duly  qualified,  then  from  any  other  school,  so  that  they  be  neither 
£^w  nor  sdiolar  in  either  University.  The  said  pension  to  continue 
nntil  they  commence  bachelor,  and  that  within  the  space  of  four  years  ; 
after  which  they  are  to  enjoy  the  same  for  three  years ;  when  oommenc- 
faig  Master  of  Arts,  they  are  to  be  allowed  £6  per  annum,  and  after 
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tliftt  jSO.  ISf.  4d.  The  college  to  be  at  the  option  of  the  deaa  or  vioft. 
deen  and  diapter,  who  nominate  the  scfaolan. 

These  four  exhibitions  have  been  raised  to  Uie  yearly  ^alme  of 
£30.  10#.  daring  lesidenee,  in  consequence  of  an  appeal  to  the  Court 
of  Chancery*  made  by  the  Rer.  Robert  MHiistcni,  M.A.y  die  present 
head  master. 

Mr  Whiston  has  also  raised  a  fund  by  subscription,  fxom  which  is 
derived  an  exhibition  of  £5  a  year  for  a  scholar  proceeding  to  eillicr 
UniTeraity. 

There  are  other  exhibitions  from  this  school  for  students  at  OxfonL 


TUNBRIDGB. 

THB  FBEB  OBAMHABrSCHOOL. 
.  f  ocirsxD  ISfiS,  jlh. 

Sir  Andrew  Judde,  Knt  lord  mayor  of  London,  in  1550,  ob- 
tained a  charter  in  the  7di  ytar  of  King  Edward  VL  enabling  himself 
and  Henry  Fisher  to  hold  lands,  &e.,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  b^oqI 
at  Tunbridge,  his  native  place,  and  for  no  other  poxposes  whatsoeveti 
Under  this  charter  lands  were  purchased  for  the  endowmcBt  of  the 
school,  and  conveyed  to  himself  and  Henry  Fisher,  as  trustees,  wiA 
power  to  the  survivor  to  convey  the  said  lands,  &c  to  the  Skininia* 
Company,  as  the  governors  of  the  scfaooL 

It  hss  been  ordered  by  the  Court  of  Chsaoery  that  these  shaHbc 
16  Exhibitions,  each  of  the  value  of  £100  a  year,  aa  a  part  of  the 
establishment  of  Tunbridge  School,  to  be  given  to  fit  students  who 
may  proceed  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

In  the  year  1824  it  was  thought  expedient  and  proper  that  the 
privileges  of  the  Tunbridge  School  should  not  only  extend  to  b^ 
and  youths  whose  parents  or  guardians  should  be  resident  within  the 
town  and  parish  of  Tunbridge,  but  alto  to  such  boys  and  youths  whose 
parents  or  guardians  should  reside  in  any  other  parish  or  place  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  within  the  distance  of  ten  miles  by  the  ordinary  roods 
and  ways  from  the  church  of  the  town  of  Tunbridge,  which  boys  and 
youths  should  be  considered  as  constituting  Hu^tt  cUut:  and  that 
there  might  be  a  sufficient  number  of  scholars  to  receive  the  exhibi- 


«  See  CaHUdreatTnutt,  and  their  Ft^Ommt,  by  the  Bev.  Robert  Ynuttaa, 
M.A.  Fellow  of  Trinity  Ciollege,  Cambridge,  and  Head  Master  of  the  CatbeM 
Grammar-school,  Rochester ;  and  the  articles  "  On  Cathedral  Schools  **  in  the  niun- 
t)e«  86-8S  of  the  EngtUh  Journal  cfBducaUon, 
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tloDi,  it  was  thought  pn^er  and  advisable  by  the  Master  in  Chanoeryy 
duu  there  should  be  another,  or  second  clatSy  comprehending  all  boys 
«Bd  youths  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  who  being  qua* 
fiSed,  should  be  capable  of  receiving  the  exhibitions. 

The  gOYemoTs  ordered,  in  1827,  that  no  boy  shall  be  eligible  for  an 
exhibition  until  he  shall  have  been  five  years  a  scholar  of  the  school. 

It  is  also  ordered,  that  boys  of  the  Jrst  clots  of  scholars,  if  duly 
qualified,  shall  be  preferred  to  the  exhibitions  before  those  of  the 
second  class. 

These  exhibitions  are  to  be  tenable  for  four  years,  from  the  first 
term  after  the  presentation,  and  for  such  part  of  four  years  only  as  the 
exhibitioners  shall  be  honajide  resident  during  the  usual  tenns:  and 
In  caae  any  of  the  said  exhibitions  shall  cease  before  the  expiration  of 
four  years,  then  the  said  exhibitions  for  the  residue  of  the  period  of 
four  years  shall  be  given  by  the  governors  to  any  youths  then  or  for* 
merly  schoUrs  of  the  school  who  shall  have  undergone  the  examina- 
tioos,  and  proved  themselves  qualified  for  the  exhibitions,  although 
Aey  failed  in  obtaining  the  same,  and  who  shall  be  then  resident  mem- 
bers  of  one  of  the  Universities,  and  be  under  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  always  preferring  youths  of  the  first  class  to  those  of  the  second. 

The  examination  for  exhibitions  is  in  the  last  week  of  July,  and 
no  one  can  sit  for  an  exhibition  who  is  more  than  19  years  of  age. 

1619.  Mr  Robert  Hohnden  left  an  ExhUntion  in  the  gift  of  the 
IjeathcneUers*  Company  for  a  student  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  from 
Tunbfidge  School*  in  default  oi  one  from  Sevenoaks  Schocd. 

1034.  Sir  Thomas  Smythe,  by  will,  bequeathed  to  the  Master 
and  Wardens  of  the  Skinners*  Company  certain  houses  in  Xxmdon  for 
vaiioos  uscs»  one  of  which  was,  that  the  said  Company  should,  for  the 
better  enconragenunt  and  advancement  of  the  poor  scholars  of  the 
Free  School  of  Tunbridge,  pay  yearly  towards  the  maintenance  of  sU 
poor  St^olars  at  the  Universities,  to  be  from  time  to  time  elected  out 
of  the  said  school,  the  sum  of  £10  each  yearly,  and  to  be  continttcd 
fof  seven  years,  and  that  vacancies  should  be  filled  up  by  the  Skinners* 
Company  as  they  should  occur.    They  are  now  dCl6  per  annum. 

1675.  Mrs  M.  Boswell  gave  a  second  preference  to  two  Scholar* 
shifs  at  Jesus  CoU^ie,  Cambridge,  for  students  from  Tunbndge  School. 
(£top.288.) 

_  Bev.  Isaac  Worrall  founded  two  Exhibitions,  each  of  £S 
peg  annum,  for  two  scholars  from  Tunbridge  School  going  to  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 
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MrLunpudgaTe^byhitwfllytfii  JBjeftiMtiMof  £2.I3«.4^ 

cfaavged  on  a  home  at  LunberfaunC)  to  a  fine  idioUr  ftom  Tnnbckige 
School  to  either  of  the  UniTenities,  to  be  nommated  by  the  vk&r  and 
chordiwardcnf.  Thit  ezhibltioii  U  paid  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
pitmiaet  to  the  icholar  himirlf. 


CRANBROOK. 

THE  ORAlflfABrSCHOOL. 
Foomso  11^4,  X.1K 

The  Oniiunar.4chool  hi  Cranbrook,  commonly  called  ^'Qoeeii 
£lizabeth*8  Free  and  Perpetual  Onunmar-schooV  wis  fbonded  \ff 
Simon  Lynch,  gentleman,  a  native  of  the  pariah,  in  the  aizteentfa  yes 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  gave  certain  lands  for  the  endowment  of  tiie 
fecfaool. 

There  is  an  ExhiMiion  of  about  £20  per  annum  to  any  college  «f 
either  University  for  sons  of  inhabitants,  who  have  been  free  scboIsB 
at  the  grammar-BchooL 


LEWISHAM. 

THE  FBBB  GRAMMABrSCHOOL. 

Tovrnmo  1647,  a.  n. 

This  school  was  founded  by  the  Rev.  Abraham  Colfe,  derk,  viets  I 
of  Lewisham,  in  his  lifetime,  who  by  his  will  devised  certain  estates  fi> 
the  Worshipful  Company  of  Leathetsellers,  in  trust,  for  various  cfaa- 
ritable  uses,  and  principally  for  the  support  of  the  grammar-schoo], 
and  of  another  English  school  in  Lewisham  founded  by  Mr  Cdfe. 

In  the  sixteen^  year  of  King  Charles  IL  1665,  an  act  was  ob- 
tained for  settling  Mr  Colfe's  charitable  bequests.  Seven  8cholin» 
after  being  strictly  examined,  and  found  every  way  fitting  for  their 
skill  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  by  one  of  the  chief 
schoolmasters  in  London,  and  the  ministers  of  Lewisham,  Greenwich, 
Beptford,  Leigh,  and  Chislehurst,  are  to  be  sent  to  one  of  the  Univei^ 
sities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  to  have  each  an  exhibition  of  £\0 
per  annum  for  seven  years.  These  exhibitioners  ate  to  be  children  of 
persons  not  reputed  to  be  worth  above  £500;  and  natives  of  Lewisham 
are  to  preferred. 

Provision  is  made,  in  case  at  any  thne  a  scholar  fit  for  the 
University  should  not  be  found  in  the  school  at  Blackheath,  that  ao 
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i^gncbibitioner  shall  be  chosen,  first  out  of  the  children  of  persons  belong. 
teH^  to  the  Company  of  Leathersellers, — ^next  out  of  the  free-school  at 
^CSbiist's  Church  in  Canterbury, — and  lastly,  out  of  the  free-school  at 
'•€9iri8t*8  Hospital  in  London,  ^'altemis  vicibus^  one  after  the  other, 
^rben  and  as  often  as  the  case  so  ialleth  out.*' 

This  school  is  under  the  consideration  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  the  exhibitions  are  for  the  present  suspended. 


SEVENOAKS. 

THE  FREE  GKAMMARSCHOOL. 

POUNDXD  1418,  A.D. 

This  school  was  founded  by  Sir  William  Sennocke,  Knight, 
citizen  and  grocer,  and  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  the  sixth  year  of 
«fae  zeign.  of  King  Henry  V. :  at  which  time  calling  to  remembrance 
the  goodness  of  Almighty  Ood  and  the  farour  of  his  patron.  Sir 
William  Rumpstead,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Sevenoaks,  which  had 
been  so  charitably  extended  towards  him  in  his  infancy,  he  determined 
to  leave  behind  him  a  lasting  memorial  of  his  gratitude.  Whereupon, 
4fct  his  own  cost  and  charge,  he  founded  an  hospital  for  twenty  poor 
people ;  and  a  free-school  for  the  education  of  youth  within  this  town, 
endowing  them  both  with  a  proper  and  sufficient  maintenance.  To 
carry  this  purpose  into  effect,  he  devised  by  will,  dated  the  4th  July, 
1432,  his  lands  and  tenements  to  the  rector,  vicar,  churchwardens  and 
<nheT  parishioners  of  the  town  of  Sevenoaks,  for  ever,  upon  trust,  that 
they  out  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  them  should  found  and  maintain 
for  ever,  one  master,  well-skilled  in  grammar  and  a  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
-who  should  keep  a  grammar-school  in  some  convenient  house  within 
the  said  town,  to  be  purchased  with  his  goods,  at  the  discretion  of  his 
executors,  and  to  twenty  poor  men  or  women,  houses  and  10«.  a  year 
each,  to  be  received  out  of  a  good  conscience,  without  any  favour, 
4iocoTding  to  the  good  discretions  of  the  rector,  or  vicar  and  church. 
wardens,  and  of  the  parishioners,  as  they  will  answer  before  the  Highest 
Judge  in  the  last  day. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  by  her  letters  patent,  dated  July  1st,  1560,  granted 
4U]d  ordained  that  there  should  be  for  ever  thereafter  a  grammar-school 
in  the  town  of  Sevenoaks,  to  be  called  ^^The  Grammar-School  of 
Queen  Bliiabeth,"  for  the  education,  institution  and  instruction,  of 
childien  and  youth  in  grammar  and  other  learning. 
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Onicn  «n  Iwo  JSdUMfioiif  eadt  of  £tt  a  jcv,  tensbfe  far  ter  yon^ 
at  OMfytd  or  Camlvridge,  by  ttndenta  from  diis  adiool,  bat  for 
yolM  if  the  esUbitioner  bat  taken  bigb  boBoon. 

1618.  Bobeit  Hobndeii,  by  bia  wiUy  gave  to  die  Componj  at 
Leadwnelleri  bis  metsoage  in  Gieat  East  Gheap,  npon  condition 
tbey  ibould  pay  out  of  tbe  sama  yearly  the  nim  of  jC12  for  ▼ariona 
ttiet;  one  of  which  waf,  £4  ihoald  be  paid  y^ariy  towaxda  iSbt 
maintenance  of  a  Scholar  in  one  of  tlie  UniTcnities  of  Cambridge  or 
Oxford,  to  be  taken  out  of  the  free  gtammar.4chool  of  Serenoaks  for 
the  ipace  of  four  yean,  and  to  from  time  to  time :  and  in  defoult,  then 
that  the  said  £4  ihoold  be  paid  to  a  scholar  out  of  the  foee-sciiool  at 
Tnnbridge. 


SUTTON  VALENCE. 
THB  FBBE  QttAKMAR-JCHOOL. 

Fomnmn  UTS,  a.iil 

This  school  was  founded  by  William  Lamhe^  gentleman  of  the 
chapel  of  King  Henry  YIII.  and  a  member  of  the  Company  of  Cloth- 
workers  in  London,  who,  out  of  his  great  love  for  learning,  and  for  the 
place  where  he  was  bom,  erected  the  school  at  his  own  proper  cost  for 
the  education  of  youth,  and  endowed  it  with  stipends  for  a  master  and 
usher.  These  endowments  hare  been  increased  by  the  Clothworkers* 
Company,  who  are  the  patrons  of  the  school. 

1721.  Rey.  Francis  Robins,  B.D.  founded  two  ExhibUionsy  each 
of  £10  per  annum,  at  St  John*s  College,  Cambridge,  for  scholars  fiom 
Sutton  Valence  School.    (See  p.  322.) 

The  Clothworkers*  Company  have  founded  for  the  benefit  of  the 
school  a  Scholarship  of  £20  per  annum  at  either  Cambridge  or  Oxfoid. 
This  same  to  be  increased  at  their  pleasure  to  any  pupil  shewing  par* 
ticulsr  talent  and  industry.  The  Clothworkers  have  also  sereral  other 
presentations  either  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  in  their  gift. 


BLACKHEATH. 
TH£  PBOPBIBTARY  SCHOOL. 
InamxnMD  itao,  a.ik. 
This  school  is  designed  to  affbrd  a  sound  liberal  education,  similar 
to  that  given  in  the  public  schools  of  England. 
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i .  .The  commiuee  of  the  school  grant  aa  exhibition  of  £50  a  year 
piperj  two  years  for  a  pupil  proceeding  from  tHis  school  to  Oxford,. 
lOunbridge,  or  Dublin.  It  is  tenable  for  three  years,  and  its  continu. 
bjHoe  rests  with  the  committee  and  depends  upon  the.prosperity  of  the 


SANDWICH. 

THE  FREE  GRAMMARSCHOOL. 

F0Uin>8D  1808,  A.D. 

The  Free  Grammar-school  at  Sandwich  owes  its  origin  to  the 
mayor,  jurats,  and  principal  inhabitants  of  the  town,  who  agreed  to 
raise  by  subscription  a  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
suitable  edince,  under  a  promise  from  Roger  Manwood,  Esq.  then  a 
l>aTrister-at-law,  to  endow  the  school  with  lands  of  sufficient  value  for 
its  maintenance. 

Jjetters  patent  were  issued,  dated  X)ct.  1,  1663,  by  which  Roger 
JManwood  of  Hackington  was  empowered  to  erect  a  free  grammar- 
.  school  at  Sandwich,  by  the  name  of  '-'  The  Free  Grammar-school  of 
Jtoger  Manwood,  in  Sandwich." 

1581.  By  indenture  Cripartite,  dated  the  30th  of  January  of  this 
year,  between  Sir  Roger  Manwood,  Ejiight,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the 
'  Exchequer,  the  master  or  custos  and  fellows  of  the  College  of  Gonyyle 
and  Caius,  founded  in  honour  of  the  Annunciation  of  the  blessed  Virgin 
Mary  in  this  University  of  Cambridge,  and  the  governors  of  the  free 
grammar-school  of  Roger  Manwood  in  Sandwich,  the  said  Sir  Roger,  as 
surviving  executor  of  the  will  of  Joan  Trapps,  widow,  by  bargain  and 
sale,  conveys  to  the  said  master  and  fellows  a  messuage,  or  farmhouse, 
called  Bodkins,  in  Swalecliff,  near  Whitstable  in  Kent,  together  with 
fifty-seven  acres  and  three  roods  oY  land  in  the  parishes  of  SwaledifT, 
Whitstable  and  Hackington,  in  Rent;  and  Sir  Roger  covenants « that 
the  premises  are  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  £11.  6#.  8^.  In  considera- 
tion  of  which,  the  master  and  fellows  covenant  to  pay  annually  to  four 
fellows  of  theh-  College  £10.  i3«.  4^.—fbur  marks  to  each.  The  said 
scholars  to  be  nominated  by  Sir  Roger  during  his  life,  and  afterwards 
by  the  governors  of  the  said  free  school,  and  by  the  said  master  and 
fellows  alternately.  Notice  of  avoidance  to  be  given  in  writing,  by  the 
master  and  fellows  to  Sir  Roger,  or  the  governors,  within  fifteen  days ; 
such  notice  to  be  left  with  the  master  or  usher  of  Powle's  (St  Paul's) 
School,  for  the  time  being ;  and  upon  failure  of  nomination  within 

EB 
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one  month,  then  the  vacanqr  to  be  supplied  by  the  nid  iinetir  asft 
fellowi.  The  ichol«rt  to  be  called,  «  The  Scholan  of  Robert  Tnpp» 
of  London  and  Joan  his  wife.**  In  dMknlt  of  notice  as  above  stateil, 
then  the  master  and  fellows  to  forfeit  to  Sir  Roger,  or  the  govenois, 
four  marks,  nomine  pteneB,^  and  for  eyery  day  afWr  the  said  fifteen  days, 
twelve  pence.  The  remaining  ld#.  4^.  to  go  to  the  said  noaster  snd 
fellows  for  the  use  of  the  said  College.    (See  p.  235.) 


LANCASHIRE. 

MANCHESTER. 

THB  FBEB  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL. 

FOOVDBB  1510,  iuD. 

This  school  owes  its  origin  and  endowment  to  Hugh  Oldham,  t 
native  of  Oldham,  in  the  county  Palatine  of  Lancaster,  and  biah^^  of 
Exeter,  who,  in  consequence  of  not  abiding  by  the  decisioo  of  the  pope 
in  a  diitpute  in  which  he  bad  been  engaged  with  the  abbot*  of  Tavi- 
stock, was  excommunicated  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  buried  i& 
the  wall  of  a  chapel  which  he  had  himself  built  and  annexed  to  the 
cathedral  of  Exeter.  This  eminent  prelate  died  in  1519,  and  is  reputed 
to  have  been  as  great  an  enemy  to  monkish  superstition  as  he  was 
friendly  to  learning. 

His  bounty  was  shared  by  Brasenose  College  and  Corpus  Cbrisd 
College  in  Otford,  as  well  as  by  the  town  of  Manchester,  where  ke 
founded  the  Orammar-scbool :  and  being  at  the  time  president  of  Cor- 
pus Christi  college,  he  vested  the  appointment  of  the  high  master  sod 
the  second  master  of  the  school  in  his  successors,  and  in  case  of  a  lapse, 
then  in  the  warden  of  the  College  of  Christ  in  Manchester. 

The  property  for  the  support  of  the  grammar-school  was  conveyed 
to  twelve  trustees*,  on  the  Ist  of  April,  1524,  by  Hugh  Bexwyke, 


*  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Indenture  of  FeoAnent. 

'<  That  where  the  Right  Revd.  Father  in  God,  Hugh  Oldome,  late  Bishop  of  Rxeler, 
deceased,  considering  that  the  bringing  up  of  children  in  their  adoleacency,  and  to 
occupy  them  in  good  learning  and  manners,  from  and  out  of  idleness,  is  the  chief 
cause  to  advance  knowledge,  and  learning  them  when  they  shall  come  to  the  age  of 
virility,  or  whereby  they  may  the  better  know,  love,  honour  and  dread  Ood  and  hi* 
laws.— And  for  that,  that  the  liberal  science  or  art  of  grammar  is  the  ground  and 
fountain  of  all  the  other  liberal  arts  and  sdences,  which  source  and  spring  out  of  the 
same,  without  which  science  the  other  cannot  perfectly  be  had,  for  scienoe  of  gnm- 
mar  is  the  gate  by  the  which  all  other  been  learned  and  known  in  divosty  of 
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derk,  and  Jobaniia  Bexwyke,  widow,  from  whom  it  appears  the  pro- 
perty had  been  leased  or  purchased  by  the  executors  of  the  good 
biahop*s  wilL    The  levenues  of  the  school-esutes  now  exceed  £4000 

JEahibitioru,  each  of  the-  value  of  £60  per  annum,  are  given  to 
scholars  proceeding  from  this  school  to  any  college  in  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, for  four  years,  or  while  they  are  resident. 

Candidates  for  these  exhibitions  must  have  been  five  years  at  the 
school  consecutively,  and  under  the  age  of  twenty  years  at  the  time  of 
election. 

These  exhibitioners  are  elected  in  October  by  the  dean  of  Man- 
chester and  the  high  master  of  the  school,  after  having  been  previously 
lecommended  by  the  examiners,  who  are  appointed  annually  to  exa- 
mine the  school,  and  receive  for  their  trouble  each  £20. 


tongui  and  ipeechet.  Wherefore  the  laid  late  Bevd.  Father,  for  the  good  mind 
which  he  had  and  bore  to  the  country  of  Lancashirei^  considering  the  bringing  up  in 
learning,  virtue,  and  good  manners,  children  in  the  same  country,  should  be  the  key 
and  ground  to  have  good  people  there,  which  hath  lacked  and  wonted  in  the  same, 
as  well  for  great  poverty  of  the  common  people  there,  as  also  by  cause  of  long  time 
poMOd,  the  teaching  and  bringing  up  of  young  children  to  school,  to  the  learning  of 
grammar,  hath  not  been  taught  there  for  lack  of  suflBcient  schoolmaster  and  usher : 
then  ao  that  the  children  in  the  same  country  having  pregnant  wits,  have  been  roost 
part  tiirou|[ht  up  rudely  and  idly,  and  not  in  virtue,  cunning,  erudition,  literature,  in 
good  nianiien,  and  for  the  said  good  and  charitable  deeds  by  the  said  late  bishop, 
purpoaed  and  intended  as  is  before  said,  in  the  same  shire,  hereafter  to  be  had,  seen, 
used  and  done,— that  is  to  say,  for  grammar  there  to  be  taught  for  ever,  the  said  late 
bUhop  of  his  good  and  liberal  disposition,  at  his  great  costs  and  charges,  hath  within 
the  town  of  Manchester,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  builded  an  house  Joining  to 
the  College  of  Manchester  in  the  West  party,  and  the  water  called  Irke  of  the  North 
party,  and  the  way  going  fh)m  the  said  College  into  a  street  called  "  Mill  Gate,"  in 
the  South  party,  and  a  stone  chimney  of  George  TrafTord  of  the  East  party,  for  a  free 
school  there  to  be  kept  for  evermore,  and  to  be  called  Manchester  School." 

It  is  also  ordered  by  the  same  instrument,  that  every  schoolmaster  and  usher 
for  ever,  ftom  time  to  time,  shall  teach  flreely  and  indifferently  every  child  and 
acholar  coming  to  the  same  school ;  and  that  no  scholar  nor  infant  of  what  country 
or  shire  soever  he  be  of,  being  man-child,  shall  be  refused,  except  he  have  some  hor- 
rible or  contagious  infirmity  infective. 

The  feoflbea  also  are  directed,  "  when  it  shall  happen  the  chest  to  be  at  surplusage 
the  sum  of  jC40  sterling,  the  rest  to  be  given  to  the  exhibiUon  of  scholars  yearly  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  said  school  of  Manchester, 
and  alio  only  such  as  study  art  in  the  said  universities,  and  to  such  as  lack  exhibition 
by  the  discrtlkm  of  the  laid  warden  or  deputy  and  high  master  for  the  time,  so  no 
one  scholar  have  yearly  above  26$.  8d.  sterling;  and  that  till  such  time  as  he  have 
promotion  by  fellowship  of  one  College  or  Hall,  or  other  exhibition,  to  the  sum  of 
seven  nuuks." 

BE2 


^6        BOLTON  AND  BLACKBOD  0BA1OCA&-SCH00LS. 

1682.  The  Right  Honoimble  6u«h  Ducheas  Dowager  of  Somcsaet 
founded  ScholarMhipt  at  St  John**  Golkge,  with  a  provision  thatt  eveiy 
third  turn  the  scholaia  ihould  be  choaen  from  the  achool  of  Haodicstci: 

At  present  there  are  Hx  Scholarship*  of  £40  each  and  fiurUeu  of 
£20  each  per  aonunu    {See  p.  321.) 

There  are  besides  exhibitions  and  schoUrsbips  appropriated  to  stn^ 
denu  of  this  school  who  may  proceed  to  the  Umvetsi^  of  Oxford. 


BOLTON. 

THE  FBEB  GRAMMAB-8CH00L. 

FOCVOX0  1641,  A.1k 

The  free  G^iammar-school  of  Great  Boltoo,  or  Bolton  in  the 
Moors,  was  founded  by  Robert  Leyer,  citizen  and  clothier,  of  Londoa, 
who  by  his  will  devised  ceruin  lands  in  Harwood,  in  the  county  of 
Lano^ter,  for  erecting  and  maintaining  a  ftee-school,  or  a  chapel,  ai 
should  be  thought  meet  by  his  executors. 

In  1784  an  act  was  obtained  for  incorporating  the  goremoia  and 
for  enlarging  theur  trusts  and  powers  for  the  benefit  of  the  schooL  '  Hie 
governors  are  empowered  to  appoint  a  head  master  and  an  nshCT,  ''to 
teach  and  instruct  the  children  and  youth  who  shall  be  educated  at  the 
said  school,  not  only  in  grammar  and  classical  learning,  but  also  in 
writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  navigation,  mathematics,  the  modem 
languages,  and  in  such  and  so  many  branches  of  literature  and  educa- 
tion, as  Rhall  from  time  to  time,  in  the  judgment  of  the  govcnuxs,  or 
the  major  part  of  them,  be  proper  and  necessary  to  render  the  fonnda. 
tlon  of  the  most  general  use  and  benefit.** 

There  are  two  exhibitions  each  of  the  value  of  £60  a  year,  for 
scholars  who  have  been  three  years  at  this  schooL  They  may  be  held 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  are  tenable  for  four  years. 


BLACKROD. 

THE   6BAMMAR-SCHO0L. 

FOUXDED  1568,  A.O. 

This  school  was  founded  by  John  Holmes,  citizen  and  weaver  of 
London.  Mr  Holmes  bequeathed  rent-charges  of  £8  and  £5  issuing  out 
of  his  lands,  &c.  in  Lombard  Street,  London,  to  trustees ;— .the  formor 
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for  the  use  of  the  master  of  Blaclrrod  School,  and  the  latter  for  the  ex. 
blbition,  founding,  and  keeping  of  one  scholar  for  four  years  within 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  educated  in  this  school. 

This  renUcharge  of  £5  for  the  exhibition  has  been  suffered  to  accu- 
mulate for  many  years ;  and  it  appears  that  in  1823.  the  accumulations 
Amounted  to  £1901.  15«.  8d.  which  was  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of 
X2574.  6m.  64.  three  per  cent.  Consols. 

The  dividends  and  the  rent-charge  are  applied  to  the  purpose 
intended  by  the  founder,  whenever  a  candidate  properly  qualified  applies 
for  the  exhibition,  if  not,  the  whole  is  accumulated. 

The  present  value  of  this  exhibition  is  £65  per  annum. 

1748.  Mr  "Warren  founded  one  Exhibition  at  Pembroke  College. 
(See  p.  224.) 


BURV. 

THE  FREE  GRAU MAR-SCHOOL. 

FOUHDED  1736,  A.D. 

Tbi8  school  was  founded  by  the  Rev.  Roger  Kay,  M.A.  pre- 
bendary of  Sarum  and  rector  of  Fittleton,  and  sometime  fellow  of 
JSt  John^s  College,  Cambridge,  and  endowed  with  estates  which  now 
produce  nearly  £600  a  year. 

The  estates  are  vested  in  thirteen  trustees,  who  are  also  governors 
of  the  school,  of  whom  seven  are  required  to  be  clergymen,  rectors « 
or  vicars  of  parishes  within  ten  miles  of  Bury,  and  including  always 
the  rector  of  Bury,  the  rector  of  Prestwich,  and  the  dean  of  Manchester, 
and  the  other  six  to  be  lay  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Bury  being  in 
constant  communion  with  the  Church  of  £ngland,  and  possessed  of 
property  in  the  parish  to  the  amount  of  at  least  £50  per  annum. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  master  of  this  school  be  in  holy  orders, 
but  it  is  required  by  the  statutes  of  the  founder,  ^'  That  he  be  a 
graduate  in  one  of  the  two  Universities,  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
well  skilled  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  tongues,  a  man  of  pru- 
dence and  sobriety,  and  of  a  good  temper.** 

From  the  revenues  of  the  school  two  Exhibitionsy  each  originally 
of  the  value  of  £20  a  year,  but  now  augmented  at  the  discretion  of 
the  trustees  to  £30  or  £40,  are  given  to  scholars  in  this  school,  be- 
longing  to  the  parish  of  Bury,  who  must  proceed  either  to  St  John*s 
College,  Cambridge,  or  to  Brasenese  College,  Oxford,  and  which 
may  be  held  for  seven  years  if  the  exhibitioners  are  resident. 
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The  late  ReT.  James  Wood,  D.D.  Master  of  St  Jdm*s  College^ 
(fonnerlj  an  exhibidoDer  from  this  school)  left  by  hia  wOl  £500  for 
the  increase  of  these  exUbitioDS. 

The  rectors  of  Bury  and  Prestwich,  together  with  the  dean  of 
Manchester,  hare  the  appointment  to  tlie  Hulmian  Bzhibitioos  at 
Brasenose,  Oxford,  and-  the  founder  of  Bury  School  recommends  in  die 
statutes  his  sehobrs  to  these  trustees,  hoping  that  they  may  sometimes 
receive  a  nomination  from  them. 


HAWKSHEAD. 

THE  FREE  ORAMMAR-SCHOOL. 

twiMOKO  1688,  A.  Dk 

This  free  Grammar-school  was  founded  by  Edwin  Sandys,  arch- 
bishop of  Yorli,  who  obtained  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal  in 
the  twenty-seventh  year  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  by  whi<^  Her  Majesty 
granted  that  from  thenceforth  there  should  be  one  grammar-school 
within  the  parish  of  Hawlcshead  in  the  county  palatine  of  Liancaster. 

By  virtue  of  the  letters  patent  the  archbishop  drew  up  oonstittttioDS 
for  the  government  and  management  of  the  scfaooL 

1674.  Thomas  Braithwaite,  Esq.  of  Ambleside,  bequeathed  £2S0 
to  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  for  the  maintenance  of  <tvo  Sckolart 
educated  at  the  grammar-school  of  HawlLshead  or  Kendal.  (See  p.  320, 
also  323.)  

KIRKHAM. 
THE  FREE  ORAMMAR^CHOOL. 

FouiroBB  1856,  A-D. 

This  school  was  originally  founded  by  Isabel  Wildinge,  sod 
endowed  with  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  rectory  of  Kirkham, 
purchased  by  the  Drapers'  Company,  with  funds  bequeathed  to  them 
in  trust  by  Henry  Colbome,  Esq. 

1670.  Rev.  James  Barker,  to  testify  his  love  to  his  native  town 
of  Kirkham,  and  to  make  some  addition  to  the  stipend  of  the  master 
of  the  school,  and  some  provision  for  a  poor  scholar  at  Cambridge, 
and  for  other  uses,  directed  his  executors  to  purchase  lands,  &c  of 
the  value  of  £30  per  annum  or  upwards,  and  that  out  of  the  profits, 
£10  should  be  paid  to  the  schoolmaster,  and  £12  as  an  exhibition 
to  a  poor  scholar  from  Kirkham  school,  for  his  maintenance  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  for  seven  years. 
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An  estate  for  these  purposes  was  purchased  at  Nether  Methop, 
in  Westmoreland,  for  £530. 

In  coDsequence  of  the  iucreased  income  from  the  estates  left  by 
Mr  Sarker,  an  application  was  made  in  1806  to  the  Court  of  Chancery 
tbat  the  sum  of  £80  a  year  might  be  paid  to  such  poor  scholar  of 
Kirlcham  school  as  should  be  qualified  and  nominated  in  the  man- 
ner directed  by  the  will  of  the  founder. 

A  subsequent  order  issued  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  directed  that 
the  exhibition  to  a  poor  scholar  should  be  increased  from  £80  to  £120 
per  annum,  and  that  the  trustees  should  have  power,  in  case  the  funds 
alloW;,  to  grant  a  second  exhibition  at  one  of  the  Universities,  of  an 
annual  sum  not  exceeding  £100. 

It  was  also  proposed,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  number  of 
persons  qualified  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  said  exhibition,  that  the 
qualification  of  an  exhibitioner,  as  fixed  by  the  will  of  Mr  Barker, 
had  thereby  confined  to  a  poor  scholar  bom  in  the  town  of  Kirkham, 
be  extended  to  any  poor  scholar  born  in  any  part  of  the  parish  of 
Kirkham,  and  bred  up  and  sent  from  the  said  school  of  Kirkham ; 
but  that  a  preference  should  be,  in  all  cases,  given  to  a  poor  scholar 
bom  in  the  town  of  Kirkham,  in  case  one  shall  appear  duly  qualified. 

1854.  '^  There  was  an  exhibition  a  few  years  ago,  but  the  funds 
thereof  were  spent  by  the  trustees  in  procuring  from  the  Court  of  Chan- 
eery  a  new  scheme  for  the  better  management  of  the  school.** 


LIVERPOOL. 

THE  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTION. 
Established  1843,  a.d. 

The  schools  of  this  institution  are  designed  to  supply  an  education 
suited  respectively  to  the  wants  of  the  three  classes  of  society,  the  upper 
school  providing  an  education  similar  to  that  given  in  the  public 
icbools  and  preparatory  to  the  English  Universities. 

The  following  exhibitions  to  the  Universities  have  been  founded  in 
connexion  with  the  upper  school*  each  tenable  for  three  years  and  a 
half,  and  one  of  them  becoming  vacant  every  year.  The  candidates 
for  these  exhibitiom  must  be  under  twenty  years  of  age. 

1.  The  M<^Neile  exhibition,  of  the  annual  value  of  £40,  tenable 
at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Dublin. 

2.  The  Gladstone  exhibition,  of  the  value  of  £40  per  annum,  may 
be  held  by  a  student  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
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3.  The  Ma8tm*exMbitioiiy  of  the  Talae  of  £50  eyeer,  atOxibri, 

Cambridge,  or  DubliD. 

4.  The  Canniiig  exhibition,  of  £40  a  year,  tenable  at  Ozfofd  or 
Cambridge. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 
ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH. 

THE  ORAMMAR-SCHOOL. 

7OVX0XD  1MI7,  A.D. 

This  tchool  was  founded  by  Henry,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  Lotd 
Hastings  of  Loughborough,  Robert  Brookesby,  Nicholas  Aiihbye,  sod 
Robert  Baynbrig,  '^  for  instructing  youth  in  good  Morals,  Leszniiig, 
Knowledge,  and  Virtue.** 

The  endowment  consists  of  houses  in  Ashby  and  seventy-five  acres 
of  land  :  and  the  school  is  open  to  the  children  of  all  persons  belonging 
to  the  parish  of  Ashby. 

By  an  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  two  ExhibUions  have  been 
established  for  scholars  of  this  school  who  have  been  at  least  two  years 
at  the  school,  immediately  before  entering  a  college,  to  keep  terms  at 
either  University.  These  exhibitions  are  each  of  the  value  of  £40 
per  annum,  and  are  tenable  till  the  exhibitioner  is  of  autficient  stand- 
ing to  be  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

1654.  Francis  Ash,  Esq.  founded  ten  Scholar^hipiy  each  of  £10 
a  year,  at  Emmanuel  College,  for  which  a  preference  is  given  to  studentt 
who  have  been  educated  at  the  grammar-school  of  Ashby  or  of  Derbj. 
{See  page  366.) 

LEICESTER. 

THE  OOLLBOIATB  SCHOOL. 

IHBTlTtrTSD  1886,  A.tt, 

This  is  one  of  the  Proprietary  Schools,  and  is  designed  to  afibrd 
a  sound  religious,  classical,  and  mathematical  education. 

There  are  two  Ejchibitions  of  £25  each  at  either  Univenity  for  three 
years  from  the  school,  and  poor  students  caterU  ^rUrnt  have  a  pre- 
ference. 

These  exhibitions  were  established  in  the  year  1852  by  the  Retr. 
A.  Hill,  M.A.  the  present  head.master;  the  entrance  fees  of  new 
scholars  being  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  forming  an  exhibitimi  fund. 


r" 
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LOUGHBOROUGH. 

THE  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  endowed  with  lands,  originally  bequeathed  in  1495 
by  Thonaas  Burton,  an  inhabitant  of  Loughborough,  and  a  merchant 
of  the  Staple  at  Calais,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  chantry  in  the  parish- 
ehurch,  but  which  were  appropriated  at  the  Reformation  to  the  endow. 
ment  of  a  grammar-school  and  other  uses. 

The  rental  of  the  estates  is  about  £1400  per  annum. 

1 682.  Mr  John  Somerville,  sometime  master  of  the  school,  founded 
one  or  more  Scholarships  at  Jesus  College.    (See  p.  289.) 


MARKET-BOSWORTH. 

THE  FREE  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL. 
Bb-foundkd  1093,  A.i>. 

This  school  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  kingdom,  having 
been  founded  as  early  as  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  It  was  re-founded 
by  Sir  Woolstan  Dixie,  Knight,  lord  mayor  of  London,  who  by 
his  will  vested  the  patronage  of  the  school  in  the  Skinners*  Com- 
pany, (of  which  he  was  a  member,)  with  this  reservation,  that  if 
they  neglected  or  abused  their  trust,  (which  he  hoped  in  God  they 
would  not)  then  by  application  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  it  should 
.be  transferred  to  his  heirs.  The  Skinners*  Company  do  not  appear  to 
have  exercised  this  power;  and  application  having  been  made  to  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  patronage  was  transferred  to  the  heir  of  the 
founder. 

The  school  is  open  to  boys  of  the  parish  of  Bosworth  and  Cadeby, 
and  children  of  the  tenants  of  the  Dixie  family  from  any  part,  for 
■their  instruction  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  free,  of  expense. 

Sir  Woolstan  Dixie  founded  two  Fellowship*  and  four  Scholarships 
at  JSmmanuel  College,  and  gave  estates^  situated  in  Sutton  Coldfield 
in  the  county  of  Warwick,  for  the  support  of  them.     (See  p.  364.) 

1835.  By  an  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  dated  July  24th, 
/our  Exhibitions^  each  of  the  value  of  £80  a  year,  were  founded  oat 
of  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  property  of  the  school.  The  candidates 
for  these  exhibitions  are  elected  by  the  governors  from  those  scbolars 
who  have  been  admitted  on  the  foundation  and  have  been  educated  at 
the  school  for  three  years  at  least.  They  are  tenable  for  four  years  at 
any  college  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
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LINCOLNSHIRE. 
LINCOLN. 

TH£  OBAMlf  AB4CH00L. 

Ik  former  times  there  were  two  grammar-ichools  in  the  dty  of 
liincoln  i  one  in  the  doie  under  the  control  of  the  dean  and  diaptrr, 
a  part  of  the  original  foundation  of  the  cathedraL  In  this  achool, 
Leland,  in  hit  Itinerary,  (VoL  viii.  page  3),  statei,  that  there  wc» 
Jive  Schuiarthlpt,  founded  by  Bartholomew,  son  of  Robert  Borwaschc^ 
brpther  of  Henry  Burwaache,  bishop  of  Lincohi. 

The  other  grammar-school  was  founded  in  1567  by  the  corpora- 
tion. In  1683  the  two  schools  were  united,  the  dean  and  chapter 
reserring  the  right  of  appointing  the  master,  and  leaving  the  appoinu 
ment  of  the  usher  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen. 

1A87.  Sir  Christopher  Wray  founded  nx  ScholarMpSy  and  Lady 
Frances  Wray  one  Scholarship,  at  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  with 
a  second  preference  to  scholars  from  Lincoln  schooL    {See  p.  330.) 


GRANTHAM. 
THB  FREE  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL. 

7ocxDU>  10S8»  A.n. 

This  free  grammar-school  was  founded  by  Richard  Fox,  hbibfff 
of  Winchester,  the  founder  of  Corpus  Christi  CoUe^,  Oxford,  and  t 
native  of  Ropesley,  near  Orantham,  who  left  estates,  now  amountiiig 
to  £1100  a  year  to  the  college,  on  condition  that  they  kept  the  school- 
house  and  mansion  in  repair,  and  paid  £6.  13«.  4i.  yearly  to  thi 
master. 

The  foundation  of  Bishop  Fox  was  augmented  in  1553  by  King 
Edward  VI.  who  upon  the  petition  of  the  aldermen  and  burgesses  by 
letters-patent,  granted  that  there  should  be  one  grammar-school  in  the 
town  of  Grantham,  to  be  called  <<  The  Free  Grammar-school  of  King 
Edward  the  Sixth,"  <<for  the  education  and  instruction  of  boys  and 
youth  in  Latin  and  Greek,  with  one  master  or  pedagogue  for  ever  to 
continue  ;**  and  that  it  might  be  the  better  supported,  he  added  to 
its  endowments  estates  which  now  produce  a  rental  of  £800  a  year. 

The  statutes  for  the  goyemment  of  the  school  and  the  mansgemeDt 
^^  the  estates  for  its  support,  were  devised  by  Nicholas,  bishop  of  Lin- 
ooln,  and  Sir  William  Cecil,  secretory  of  state  to  Queen  Eliabeth, 
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{ftnd  were  viewed  and  oonfirmed  by  Thomas,  buihop  of  Lincoln,  July 
MUi,  1571. 

'  By  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  1815,  it  is  provided  that 
^Mt%Y  surplus  of  rents  and  profits  which  may  arise,  shall  be  appropvi- 
[trd  towards  the  maintaining  of  one  or  more  Exhibitions  at  the  Uni- 
fmrsities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  that  such  exhibitions  shall  not 
iaxeeed  £50,  nor  be  less  than  £30  a  year,  and  shall  be  tenable  for  four 
^ears,  or  not  more  than  six  months  after  admission  to  the  degree  of 
0acfaelor  of  Arts.  No  scholar  is  to  be  eligible  to  such  exhibitions 
unless  he  shal^have  duly  attended  and  have  been  educated  at  Gran- 
tfaam  school  for  at  least  two  years  immediately  preceding  his  going  to 
any  college  at  either  of  the  Universities,  and  shall  have  obtained  from 
the  schoolmaster  a  certificate  of  such  attendance,  and  also  certifying 
that  such  scholar  so  offering  himself  a  candidate  for  such  exhibition 
Is  duly  qualified  in  respect  of  learning,  and  of  good  morals  and  be- 
haviour. There  are  at  present  eight  Exhibitions,  the  appointment  to 
which  rests  with  the  aldermen  and  burg^ses  of  Grantham^  with  the 
'  advice  and  concurrence  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

1703.  John  Newcome,  D.D.  founded  two  Exhibitions  «^  for  the 
support  of  two  scholars  who  come  properly  qualified  in  morals  and 
learning  from  the  grammar-school  at  Grantham,  if  any  such  shall  be 
sdnaitted  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  from  that  school ;  if  not, 
from  some  other  school  in  Lincolnshire,  each  to  receive  £20  per  an- 
nttm,  so  long  as  they  shall  reside  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  behave 
well,  until  they  proceed  Masters  of  Arts,  and  no  longer,  or  become 
fellows  of  the  said  college."    {See  p.  323.) 

Rev.  Thomas  Lovett,  of  Nottingham,  by  his  will,  founded 

two  Exhibitions,  now  of  the  annual  value  of  £45  each,  at  Sidney 
Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  for  scholars  duly  qualified  from  the  gram- 
mar-school of  Grantham  in  preference ;  or  from  the  school  of  Oakham, 
in  case  of  the  former  failing  to  fill  the  vacancy,  for  the  space  of  three 
years  at  least.    {See  p.  378.) 


STAMFORD. 

THE  FREE  6RAMMAB-SGH00L. 

VOVMVMD  1S80|  A.!)!. 

This  school  owes  its  origin  to  the  benevolence  of  WiUiam  Rad- 
diffb,  alderman,  or  chief  magistrate  of  the  town,  who  made  pioviiioo 
by  hi0  will  for  the  etublishment  of  the  school. 
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In  the  aeoond  and  third  yean  of  Edwaid  VL  an  act  of  puHamcm 
waa  passed  for  esublishing  this  foundation :  and  after  recitiBg  the  wflj 
of  Mr  Raddiffe,  it  was  enacted  from  henceforth  that  the  aUennan  ol 
the  town  of  Stamford,  for  the  time  being,  and  his  sucoesacn,  sbmild 
hold  all  the  lands  and  tenements  so  bequeathed^  '^  to  the  intent  these* 
with  yearly  to  find  an  honest,  able,  and  sufficient  lesned  msn,  to 
teach  freely,  within  the  same  town  of  Stamford,  all  such  scholsn 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  resort  to  the  school-house  appointed  foe 
teaching  such  scholars  ;**  and  the  schoolmaster  to  be  paid  the  yesoiy 
profits  (now  above  £600  a  year)  of  all  such  lands,  by  four  eren  potw 
tions.  The  alderman  of  Stamford,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  tha 
Master  of  the  College  of  St  Jolm  the  ETsngelist  m  Cambridge,  slial 
name,  direct,  assign  and  appoint,  from  time  to  time,  such  an  able  aal 
learned  person  to  be  schoolmaster  there ;  and  that  '^  the  trade,  fon% 
and  manner  of  instructing  and  teaching  to  be  used  within  the  i 
school,  be  approved  and  allowed  by  the  said  master  of  the  above-namei 
college  for  the  time  being." 

1581.  The  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh  augmented  twmty-fiur  Sek»' 
larthipt  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  ^directed  that  after  hii 
death,  two  scholars  should  be  appointed  by  the  heir  of  the  house  flf 
Burleigh,  one  of  whom  was  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  grammar-school 
at  Stamford.    {Seep.^W.) 

1612.  Thomas  Cecil,  Earl  of  Exeter,  gave  a  lent-cha^  fti 
founding  three  Feilowhipt  and  eight  Scholarthip*  at  dare  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, and  it  was  agreed  that  ^<  the  master,  fellows,  and  scholars  of 
Clare  Hall,  on  their  nomination  and  election  of  new  sdiolars  into  tbe 
said  scholarships  which  so  shall  be  void,  shaU  principaUy  prefer  svd 
pertons  of  the  eaid  UniverHty  at  formerly  have  been  taught  and  ir 
ttructed  in  the  school  at  Stamford^  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  if,  in 
respect  of  their  learning  and  honest  conversation,  they  shall  be  foond 
as  fit  and  able  as  others  which  shall  be  competitors  with  them  for  tbe 
said  scholarships.**    (iS'^r^p.  2 Id.) 

Mr  l^larshall  left  £12  a  year  for  an  Exhibition  for  a  scholar 

bom  in  the  borough  of  South  wark,  and  educated  in  the  school  kept  iJ> 
the  parish  of  St  Saviour's,  or  bom  in  the  town  of  Stamford  and  edu- 
cated in  Stamford  school. 

1700.  Mr  Thomas  Truesdale,  by  will,  vested  £50  in  the  hsndi 
of  the  corporation  of  Stamford  (who  pay  interest  at  5  per  cent)  for  the 
benefit  of  freebora  scholars  belonging  to  the  free  school,  going  directif 
from  thence  to  the  University.    At  the  present  time  there  aie  ivo 
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lEjehibitUms,  each  of  the  value  of  £50  a  year,  tenable  for  four  years,  by 
ft  student  from  Stamford  school,  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Durham. 


LOUTH. 

THE  FREE  ORAMMAB-SCHOOL. 

FOQirOftD  1558,  A.  D. 

The  free  Grammar-school  of  Louth  was  founded  by  letters  patent 
oi  King  Edward  VI.  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign ;  the  preamble 
of  which  states,  that  ^-  *'  Whereas  we  have  always  coveted,  with  a 
most  exceeding,  vehement,  and  ardent  desive,  that  good  literature 
and  discipUne  might  be  diffused  and  propagated  through  all  parte  of 
our  kingdom,  as  wherein  the  best  government  and  administration  of 
affiurs  consists ;  and  therefore,  with  no'  small  earnestness,  have  we  been 
intent  on  the  liberal  institution  of  youth,  that  it  may  be  brought  up 
to  science,  in  places  of  our  kingdom  most  proper  and  suitable  for 
auch  functions ;  it  being  as  it  were  the  foundation  and  growth  of  our 
commonwealth.*'  His  majesty,  at  the  humble  petition  of  Kichard 
iGrooderick,  Esq.  attorney  of  the  Court  of  Augmentations  and  Re- 
venues of  the  Crown,  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  Louth,  granted  and 
ordained  that  ^'  hereafter  there  may  and  shall  be  one  grammar-school 
in  the  said  town  of  Louth,  which  shall  be  called  t?ie  Free  Grammar-' 
school  of  King  Edward  the  Sivth^  for  the  education,  institution,  and 
mstruction  of  boys  and  youth  in  the  grammar,  to  endure  for  ever." 

King  Edward  endowed  the  school  with  property  of  some  ancient 
guilds  in  the  town  of  Louth,  consisting  of  about  260  acres  of  land, 
with  the  tolls  of  markets  and  fairs.  The  present  income  from  the 
property  is  about  £700  a  year.  A  decree  was  issued  in  1702  under 
a  commission  of  charitable  uses,  for  the  correction  of  certun  irregula- 
rities and  misapplications  of  the  trust,  and  it  was  ordered  that  one 
half  of  the  revenues  should  be'  assigned  to  the  master,  one  fourth  to 
the  usher,  and  one  fourth  to  twelve  poor  persons ;  which  mode  of  dis- 
tribution appears  to  have  been  intended  by  the  original  charter, 

1718.  Mr  Charles  Humphry  founded  a  Scholarship  at  Jesus  Col- 
lie for  a  scholar  from  the  grammar-school  of  Caistor,  Louth,  or 
Alfbrd.  {See  p.  289.) 

1855.  The  sum  of  about  £150  has  been  accumulated  towards  an 
exhibition  fund  for  scholars  from  Louth  -school  entering  either  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
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ALFORD. 

THE  FREE  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL. 

FonvmD  um,  a.  n. 

This  school  was  founded  and  endowed  by  Mr  Frands  Spuniof 
of  that  town,  merchant.  Its  revenues  have  been  conadenbly  ai^ 
mented  by  later  benedictions.  By  a  charter  obtained  in  1576,  it  \ 
made  a  royal  foundation,  to  be  called  <'The  Free  Grammar-school  4 
Queen  Elizabeth.** 

The  rules  and  orders  of  the  school  were  made  in  the  year  1581^ 
and  in  them  it  is  directed  that  ^'  If  the  schocdmaster  shall  perodve 
such  untowardness  in  any  child  that  he  cannot  learn  the  rudiments  «f 
grammar,  either  wilfulness  and  negligence  that  he  wQl  not  learn,  dist 
then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  schoolmaster  (his  friends  being  firtt 
certified  thereof)  to  refuse  him,  as  one  unworthy  to  bear  the  name  of  s 
scholar,  spending  his  time  in  idleness.** 

^<If  the  scholar  be  found  apt  to  learning,  his  friends  shall  not 
remove  him  to  any  other,  before  he  hath  attained  competent  leanbf 
to  his  own  profit,  his  fUends^  comfort,  and  the  good  commendation  d 
his  teacher." 

1594.  Mr  SpendlufFe  founded  one  Fellowship  and  two  Stealer' 
ships  in  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  for  students  from  AHM 
school.    (iS'etf  p.  331.) 

1718.  Mr  Charles  Humphry  gave  a  rent-charge  of  £6.  Ss.  <U. 
per  annum  for  a  scholar  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  from  the  gran- 
mar-school  of  Caistor,  Louth,  or  Alford.     (See  p.  289.) 


BOSTON. 

THE  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL. 

FODKDKD  15S4f   A.P. 

This  school  was  both  founded  and  endowed  by  Queen  Mary  fx 
the  instruction  of  boys  and  youth  in  grammar.  The  school-buildingi 
were  erected  by  the  mayor  an^  burgesses  of  the  town  in  1567. 

There  are  two  Exhibitions  for  students  from  this  school  proceeding 
to  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  each  of  the  value  of  £40  a  year,  but  at  pre- 
sent they  are  in  abeyance. 


r 
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BUTTERWICK. 
THE  FREE  QRAMMABrSCHOOL. 

FociroED  1660,  A.D. 

This  school  was  founded  and  endowed  by  Anthony  Pinchbeck  of 
^tterwick,  yeoman,  ^^for  the  loYe  and  good  will  which  he  beaieth  to 
I  inhabitants  of  Butterwick  and  within  the  hundred  of  the  same, 
1  for  the  better  educating  and  instructing  in  learning  all  the  children 
1  youth,  at  all  times  hereafter  inhabiting  in  Butterwick  aforesaid, 
I  the  hundred  thereof/' 

Mr  Pinchbeck  provided  that  one  Exftibition,  now  about  £20  a 
IT,  should  be  given  to  a  scholar  of  this  school  of  his  own  name  and 
^oended  from  his  family,  and  be  tenable  either  at  Oxford  or  Gam. 
i  for  four  years. 


CAISTOR. 

THE  FREE  ORAMMAR SCHOOL. 

FOOVDBD  1630,  ▲.!>. 

This  school  was  founded  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  Francis 
lawlinson,  clerk,  rector  of  St  Nichohu  in  South  Kelsey. 

The  head  mastership  is  endowed  with  the  great  tythes  of  the  parish 

\  Bilsby,  near  Alford,  which  have  been  commuted  for  the  annual  rent 

^lrge  of  £225,  and  with  six  acres  of  land  in  the  same  parish.     The 

iher  is  paid  from  the  rents  of  an  estate  at  Cumberworth,  near  Alford, 

Khich  is  let  on  lease  at  £50  per  annum. 

K    1718.    Mr  Charles  Humphry  gave  a  rent^charge  for  a  scholar 

mom  this  school  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.     {See  p.  289.) 


COUNTY  OF  MIDDLESEX. 

LONDON. 

WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL. 

fOVVDKD  U61,  A.B. 

St  Pete&*s  College,  Westminster,  or  as  it  is  more  com. 
monly  called,  ^<  Westminster  School,**  owes  its  foundation  as  it  now 
exists  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  there  was  a  school  attached  to  the 
libbey  of  Westminster,  long  anterior  to  the  period  of  Queen  Elisabeth, 
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and  it  u  more  than  probable  that  the  abbey  always  posMsaed  a  schoA 
of  ooDsiderable  repute  as  a  part  of  its  establishment.  It  appean  fieon- 
Ingulphus*  history  of  Groyland  Abbey,  that  there  was  a  school  bk 
this  place  in  the  time  of  Edwaid  the  Confesses,  for  he  mentiODs  thst, 
he  was  bom  in  the  city  of  London  and  sent  to  the  school  at  Wesv^ 
minster.  He  also  states,  **  I  have  seen  how  often  when  being  bat » 
boy,  I  came  to  see  my  father,  dwelling  in  the  king*s  court,  and  oftSBi' 
coming  from  school,  when  I  met  the  queen,  she  woald  appose  bm;. 
touching  my  learning  and  lesson.  And  falling  from  grammsr  t» 
logic,  wherein  she  had  some  knowledge,  she  would  subtilly  conclude 
an  argument  with  me,  and  by  her  hsndmaiden  give  me  three  or  feuz 
pieces  of  money,  and  send  me  unto  the  palace,  where  1  should  reoehe 
some  victual,  and  then  be  dismissed.**  And  Widmore  states, 
the  authority  of  the  archives  of  Westminster  Abbey,  that  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  III.  down  to  the  dissolades 
of  the  abbey,  a  salary  was  paid  to  a  schoolmaster  styled  ^*-  Magistet 
Scholarium  pro  eruditione  grammaticorum,**  who  was  distinguisfaeii 
from  the  person  who  taught  the  children  of  the  choir  to  sing.  On  the 
surrender  of  the  monastery  to  King  Henry  VIII.  that  monarch  in- 
cluded the  school  in  his  draft  of  the  new  esUblishment  for  the  see  of 
Westminster,  which  he  erected  by  letters  patent  in  1540  into  a  cathe- 
dral with  an  esUblishment  to  consist  of  a  bishop,  a  dean,  and  twelve 
prebendaries,  together  with  an  upper  master  of  the  school,  an  under 
master,  and  forty  grammar-scholars,  which  have  continued  widioiii 
alteration  to  the  present  time. 

The  preamble  of  the  act  of  Henry  VIII.  for  founding  the  nev 
cathedrals,  (which  is  still  preserved  in  Henry*s  own  handwriting)  le- 
cites,  that  they  were  established,  **  To  the  intente  that  g^*s  woi6e 
myght  the  better  be  sett  forthe,  cyldren  broght  up  in  lemynge,  dercei 
nuryshyd  in  the  universities,  olde  s*vantes  decayed  to  have  ly&g, 
allmes  housys  for  pour  folke  to  be  sustayned  in,  reders  of  grece,  ebrew,  { 
and  latyne,  to  have  good  stypende,  dayly  almes  to  be  mynistrate,  j 
mending  of  hyght  wayse  and  exhybision  for  mynisters  of  the  chyrcfae." 

The  earnest  design  of  Henry  VIII.  not  to  discourage  learning  aho 
appears  from  his  saying:  ^^  I  love  not  learning  so  ill,  that  I  will 
impair  the  revenues  of  anye  house  by  a  penie,  whereby  it  may  be  up- 
holden.**  According  to  JVlr  Widmore,  then  is  in  the  archives  of  the 
church  a  draught  of  the  instrument  for  the  establishment  of  Henrj 
VIII.  by  which  it  appears  that  a  school  was  settled  here  by  his  ms- 
'  jesty  under  the  same  form  which  it  now  bears,  and  with  the  xegulatiooi 
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;  now  goTem  it.  l*fae  patent  for^the  endowment  of  the  Dean  and 
Cbapter  was  not  granted  till  the  5th  August,  1542,  when  lands  wet« 
assigned  for  this  purpose  irom  the  estate  of  the  late  monastery,  to  the 
mnual  amount  then  of  £2164,  and  from  other  abbeys  to  the  yearly 
iralue  of  £434.  At  the  same  time  the  Dean  and  Chapter  were  charged 
with  the  annual  payment  of  £400  to  f%n  readers  or  Professors  of  Divi. 
laity.  Law,  Physic,  Hebrew,  and  Greek,  five  in  each  of  the  Univer- 
tidea;  and  likewise  with  the  stipends  of  twenty  students  in  those 
ITnivenities  amounting  to  the  sum  of  £166.  \Ss.  4d, 

In  the  year  1544  the  abbey  church  consented  to  give  up  lands  to 
the  annual  amount  of  £167  at  that  time,  to  be  discharged  from  paying 
the  stipends  of  the  king*s  University  students.  And  in  1546  they 
.sanendered  certain  additional  estates  of  the  then  yearly  value  of  £400 
to  be  released  from  the  salaries  of  the  professors.  A  part  of  the  latter 
sum  was  given  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  the  rest  to  Christ 
Church,  Oxford. 

In  1550,  the  third  year  of  Edward  VI.  the  see  was  suppressed  by 
royal  letters  patent.  Queen  Mary  on  her  accession  restored  the  cathe- 
dral church  to  its  monastic  character ;  but  in  1560  Westminster  Abbey 
was  converted  into  the  form  of  a  collegiate  church  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. 

It  would  seem  that  Queen  Elizabeth  did  little  more  than  continue 
her  royal  father's  appointment.  Her  majesty,  however,  caused  a  sta- 
tute to  be  made,  for  the  purpose  of  r^ulating  the  manner  in  which 
scholars  were  to  be  elected  upon  the  foundation  in  this  school,  and 
from  thence  to  colleges  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  as  well  as  the 
number  to  be  removed  annually  to  the  Universities. 

^  The  school  of  Westminster  was  continued  during  the  troublous 
times  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  on  the  Restoration  in  1660,  the  dean 
was  restored  to  the  collegiate  church,  and  from  that  period  the  estab- 
liahment  has  not  undergone  any  special  alteration.  Westminster  Col- 
lege is  not  endowed  with  lands  and  possessions  specifically  appropriated 
to  its  own  maintenance,  but  is  attached  to  the  general  foundation  of 
the  collegiate  church,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  support  of  the  forty 
sdiolars.  The  school  is  under  the  care  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  con- 
jointly with  the  dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and -the  master  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  respecting  the  election  of  scholars  to  their 
several  colleges.  In  the  third  year  of  her  reign  Queen  Elizabeth  issued 
letters  patent  to  the  master  and  fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
expressing  a  wish,  that  in  remembrance  of  her  father's  bountiful  endow. 

F  F 
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meat  of  theb  ettablishment,  Uiey  shfNild  ideet  M  ininj  }^ 
horn  WMtminitcr,  and  referring  them  to  the  ttstates  she  bad  drawn  ^ 
for  Westminster,  for  direetiona  aa  to  the  mode  of  dectkm.  Alao  m  die 
eif^teenth  year  of  her  reign^  at  the  instigatioB  of  Bean  Goodman,  tha 
Queen  issued  other  letters  patent,  in  which  she  describes  die  qaalific»i^ 
tions  neeessary  for  admitfawcr  on  the  foondation,  and  orders  that  na 
boy  be  admitted  into  8t  Peter*s  before  his  eighth  year,  nor  alhnred  l> 
remain  after  his  eighteenth.  She  fixes  the  days  for  the  ezaminatioB 
candidates,  and  the  election  of  students  to  Christ  Ghurdi,  Oxford,  a 
to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  She  names  aa  electors  the  deans  of 
Westminster  and  Christ  Church,  and  the  master  of  Trinity,  or  defNk 
ties  duly  appointed  by  them,  who  are  each  of  them  to  select  a  Master 
of  Arts  from  his  own  college  as  his  coadjutor,  to  whom  also  the  head- 
master  is  to  be  added.  They  are  directed  to  make  oath  in  these  wosdi: 
''*  Se  neminam  in  discipulum  gratia,  odio,  uUave  animi  perturbatkeie  ad 
prsmio  advectos,  sed  eum  solum  quem,  testimonio  conscientfg  peimoti) 
maxima  idoneum  judieaverint  electuros.** 

Three  or  four  scholars  are  elected  qf  to  Christ  Chnzch,  Oxfbid, 
every  year,  and  as  many  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  tfaqr 
enjoy  aU  the  advantages  which  other  scliolsrs  enjoy  on  the  foundatina; 
and  the  Westminster  students  of  Christ  Church  receive  the  proceeds  d 
considerable  sums  left  specially  for  their  use. 

1569.  Archbishop  Parker  founded  three  Sekokirehips  at  Coipa 
Christ!  College,  with  a  second  preference  for  sdiolars  firom  Westmia- 
ster  SchooL    {See  p.  255.) 

1581.  Lord  Burghley  by  indenture  agreed  to  pay  a  rent-chsige 
for  augmenting  the  payments  to  the  scholars  on  I^dy  Margsrrt^ 
foundation  at  St  John*s  College,  and  directed  that  after  hia  death  die 
heir  of  Robert  Cecil  should  nominate  a  scholar  out  of  Weatminster 
or  Hoddesden  school.    (See  p.  311.) 

1594.  Lord  Burghley  gave  <^  a  perpetual  annuity  of  twenty  maifa, 
to  be  distributed  among  the  scholars  elected  to  the  two  Univenities." 
This  benefaction  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  dean  and  chapter.  In  1852, 
the  rents  received  amounted  to  £13.  6«.  8d. 

1624.  John  Williams,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  bequeathed  an  estate, 
the  profits  of  which  were  to  be  annually  divided  among  four  boys, 
two  of  whom  are  to  be  natives  of  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  and  two  of 
the  principality  of  Wales ;  and  in  default  of  candidates  from  these 
districts,  scholars  are  to  be  chosen  from  natives  of  the  liberties  of 
Westminster.    The  scholars  are  called  BithopU  boyt,  and  are  elected 
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by  die  dean,  senior  prebendary,  and  head-master.    The  income  from 
tbe  estate  in  1862  was  £76.  Os.  Bd,    (See  p.  316.) 

1659.  Sir  Robert  Wood,  knight,  founded  three  ScJtolarships  at 
€t  Jofan*8  College,  Cambridge,  with  a  pref«flFence  for  scholars  from 
Westminster  SchooL  {See  p.  318.) 

1768.  Thomas  Triplett,  D.D.  by  indenture  enrolled  in  Chancery 
.conveyed  to  certain  trustees  some  freehold  property  in  Suffolk,  the 
lents'to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  dean  and  chapter  for  four  of  the  most' 
worthy  scholars  of  the  school  of  Westminster,  to  maintain  them  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Its  value  in  1852  was  £32,  which  will  be 
considerably  augmented  when  the'  claims  of  the  dean  and  chapter  are 
finally  confirmed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  accordance  with  the  decrees 
of  the  court  already  made. 

1702.  Sebastian  Smith,  Esq.  M.A.  left  a  benefaction,  for  all 
scholars  elect,  at  the  disposal  of  the  dean  and  chapter.  The  annual 
value  m  1852  was  £2, 

1748.  Noel  Broxholme,  M.D.  left  j£500,  the  interest  thereof  to  be 
given  to  clergymen's  sons  on  being  elected  off  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
and  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  dean  and  chapter.  The  income  in  1852 
was  £15. 

1768.  Walter  Titley,  envoy  to  the  court  of  Denmark,  left  £1000 
to  Westminster  School.  The  income  arising  from  the  benefaction  in 
1852  was  £16.  lOt,  It  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  dean  and  chapter  to 
scholars  elect  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

1793.  John  Thomas,  D.D.  bishop  of  Rochester,  left  a  benefac 
tion  for  scholars  elected  from  Westminster  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
head-master.    In  1852  the  income  was  £61.  5#.  per  annum. 

1799.  Edward  Smallwell,  D.D.  bishop  of  Oxford,  bequeathed 
£1000  to  St  Peter's  College,  Westminster,  for  the  benefit  of  scholars 
elected  off  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  head- 
master.    In  1852  the  income  from  the  benefaction  was  £60.  lis,  6d. 


St  PAUL'S  SCHOOL. 

FoDirosi)  1S09,  A.i>. 

This  school  was  founded  and  endowed  by  John  Colet,  D.D.  dean 
of  St  Paul's,  under  a  warrant,  which  on  petition  he  obuined  from 
King  Henry  VIII. 
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The  intention  and  dengn  of  the  founder  appear  ftam  the  wab-^ 
joined  extiacta*  from  his  own  statutes  for  the  foundation. 

Tlie  admission  of  the  scholars  is  nested  in  the  Mercen*  Companf, 
and  boys  are  admitted  up  to  the  age  of  15  years,  but  no  boy  is  digibk 


I  "John  CoUett,  the  tonne  of  Henrye  Colktt,  Deux  of  Panlo,  denting  nothyiv 
mora  t^ne  eduestion  and  bringing  uppe  diildcen  in  good  menen  sad  litjentuM^ 
in  the  yere  of  our  Lorde  one  thomand  fyve  hundredth  and  twelre,  bylded  a  idkofe 
in  the  estende  of  PauUs  Churdie  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  to  be  taogfat  lie 
in  the  lame.  And  ordeyned  there  a^maister,  and  acunnaiiter,  and  a  diappeiys^ 
with  auffldente  and  porpetuale  stipendes  ever  to  endure,  and  sett  patronea  tctA 
defender!,  governors  and  rulers  of  that  same  schole,  the  most  faooest  and  ftithfiil 
feiiowshipe  of  the  Meroen  of  London.  And,  for  because  nothing  can  continue  longe 
and  endure  in  good  ordre  without  lawes  and  statutes,  I,  the  said  John,  have 
expressed  and  shewed  my  minde  what  I  woMe  shoulde  be  truly  and  dUigenOye 
observed  and  kepte  of  the  sayde  maister,  and  surmaister,  and  diapdyn,  and  of  tiie 
mercers,  govemoun  of  the  schole,  that  in  this  boke  may  appere  to  what  intent  I 
founde  this  schole... 

"  This  Hyghe  Maister,  in  doctrine,  leamynge,  and  teachinge  shall  directe  all  the 
schole:  this  maister  fehall  be  chosen  by  the  wardens  and  assistance  of  tbe  Mcnery: 
a  man  hoole  in  body,  holiest  and  vertuous,  and  lemed  in  good  and  deane  Lstin 
literature,  and  also  in  Oreke,— yf  such  may  be  gotten ;  a  wedded  man,  a  single 
man,  or  a  preste  that  hath  no  benefice  with  cure,  nor  service  that  may  lett  the 
due  besinesse  in  the  seole... 

*'  If  the  maister  be  syke  of  sykeness  incurable,  or  fall  into  sudi  age  that  he  may 
not  conveniently  teache,  and  hath  bene  a  man  that  longe  and  laudably  hath  taught 
in  the  schole,  thanne  let  another  be  chosyn ;  and  by  the  docrete  charitie  of  tlie 
Mercery  let  there  be  assigned  to  the  olde  maister  a  reasonable  levinge  of  ten  poundf^ 
or  otherwise  as  it  shall  seme  oonvenyent,  so  that  the  olde  maister  after  his  long 
labour  in  no  wise  be  lefte  destitute.  Yf  the  maister  be.syke  of  sikeneas  eurable, 
yet  neverthelesse  I  will  he  shall  have  his  wages,  and  in  suche  sekenes  yf  he  nay 
not  teache,  let  hym  reward  the  under-maister  for  his  more  labour  somewfast 
according.  Yf  the  under-maister  be  in  literature  and  in  honest  lyfe  accoidyage, 
then  the  hygh  maisters  rome  vacante,  let  him  be  chosen  before  anotiier." 

[On  the  retirement  of  the  Bev.  Bichard  Roberts,  D.D.  the  high-master,  in  18li 
after  forty-five  years'  service  in  the  school,  the  Mercers'  Company  granted  him  ftr 
the  rest  of  his  life  an  annuity  of  £1000  a  year.  They  also  allowed  an  mnuity  of 
£60  to  the  widow  of  a  surmaster,  about  the  same  time.] 

"  There  shall  be  taught  in  the  scole,  chUdrm  qf  all  nation*  and  contret  indiffer- 
entiy,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-three,  according  to  the  number  <rf 
seates  in  the  scole.  The  maister  shall  admit  these  Children  as  they  be  o&nd  from 
tyme  to  tyme ;  but  first  se,  that  they  can  saye  the  catechyaon,  and  also  that  he  can 
rede  and  write  competently,  else  let  him  not  be  admitted  in  no  wise... 

'*  As  touching  in  this  scole  what  shall  be  taught  of  the  maisters,  and  learned  of  the 
seolers,  it  passeth  my  witte  to  devyse  and  determine  in  particular,  but  in  general  to 
speake  and  sume  what  to  saye  my  mynde,  I  would  they  were  taught  always  in  good 
literature,  bothe  Laten  and  Greeke,  and  good  autors  such  as  have  the  verrye  Bomayne 
eloquence  Joyned  with  wisdom,  specially  Cristen  autors,  that  wrote  their  wisdome 
with  clean  and  chaste  Laten,  other  in  verse  or  in  prose,  for  my  intent  is  by  this 
scole,  specially  to  encrease  knowledge  and  woxshippinge  ot  Qod  and  our  Loid  Christ 
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to  an  exhibition  if  he  be  admitted  after  the  age  of  12  years.  There  is 
no  prescribed  time  of  superannuation  by  the  statutes,  but  boys  are  not 
expected  to  remain  in  the  school  after  the  age  of  19  years. 


Jesu,  and  good  Cristen  life  and  manen  in  the  children.  And  for  that  entent  I 
will  the  children  leame  first  above  all  the  catechyzon  in  Engli8he....All  Barbary, 
all  oocruptioD,  ail  Laten  adulterate  which  ignorant  blinde  foles  brought  into  this 
world,  and  with  the  same  hath  dystained  and  poysonyd  the  oide  Laten  speche, 
and  the  veraye  Bomayne  tonge,  whiche  in  the  tyme  of  Tully  and  Salust  and 
Virgell  and  Terence,  was  used,  whiche  also  sainte  Jerome  and  sainte  Ambrose 
and  sainte  Austen  and  many  holy  doctors  lemed  in  theyre  tymes.  I  saye  that 
fyithiness  and  all  suche  abusion  whiche  the  later  blynde  worlde  brought  in,  whiche 
more  rather  may  be  called  Blotterature  than  LiUeraturet  I  utterly  abannyshe  and 
exclude  out  of  this  scole,  and  charge  the  maisters  that  they  teche  alwaye  that  is  beste, 
and  instruct  the  children  in  Oreke  and  redynge  Laten,  in  redynge  unto  them  such 
autors  that  hathe  with  wisdome  joyned  the  pure  chaste  eloquence." 

"  The  honourable  Ciompany  of  Mercers  of  London,  that  is  to  saye,  the  maister 
and  ail  the  wardens,  and  all  the  assistance  of  the  felowshyppe,  shall  have  all  tlie 
eare  and  charge,  rule,  and  govemaunce  of  the  scole,  and  they  shall  every  yere  chose 
of  their  oompanye  eleven  honeste  and  substantial!  men,  called' fA«  survepon  nf  the 
seaU,  wluche  in  the  name  of  tlie  hoole  felowship  shall  take  all  th«  charge  and  besi- 
nesse  about  the  schole,  for  that  one  yere." 

**  And  notwithstanding  these  statutes  and  ordinances  before  written,  in  which  I 
have  declared  my  mynde  and  will,  yet  because  in  tyme  to  come  many  things  may 
and  shall  survy ve  and  growe  by  many  occasions  and  causes,  whiche  at  the  making 
of  this  booke  was  not  possible  to  come  to  mynde,  in  consideration  of  the  assured 
truthe  and  circumspect  wisdome  and  faithfull  goodnes  of  the  most  honest  and  sub- 
stantiall  felowshype  of  the  Mercery  of  London,  to  whome  I  have  commytted  all  the 
eare  of  the  s<Aole,  and  trusting  in  their  fidelite  and  love  that  they  have  to  God  and 
man,  and  to  the  schole,  and  also  belevyng  verely,  that  they  shall  allwaye  drede  the 
great  wrath  of  God.  Both  all  this  that  is  sayde,  and  all  that  is  not  sayde,  whiche 
hereafter  shall  come  unto  my  mynde  while  I  live  to  be  sayde,  I  leve  it  hoolely  to 
theyre  discretion  and  charite;  I  mean  of  the  wardens  and  assistances  of  the  fellow- 
shype,  with  suche  other  counsell  as  they  shall  call  unto  them,  good  lettered  and 
learned  men,  they  to  adde  and  to  diminishe  of  this  boke,  and  to  supply  in  it  every 
defsulte.  And  also  to  declare  in  it  every  obscurite  and  darknes,  as  tyme  and  place 
and  just  occasion  shall  require;  calling  the  dredeful  God  to  loke  uppon  them  in  all 
suche  besynes,  and  exorting  thcAnito  feare  the  terrible  judgment  of  God,  whiche 
seeth  in  darknes,  and  shall  render  to  everye  man  accordynge  to  his  workes.  And 
finally  prayinge  the  great  Lord  of  mercye  for  their  faythfiil  dealing  in  this  matters, 
now  and  alwaye  to  send  unto  them  in  this  worlde  muche  wealthe  and  prospery tie, 
and  after  this  lyfe  much  joye  and  glorye." 

The  statutes  contain  an  account  of  the  estates  left  by  him  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  school,  their  annual  income  at  the  time,  the  ordinary  charges  of  the  school,  and 
the  surplus  remuning  **  to  the  reparations,  suytes,  casualties,  and  all  other  charges 
eztraordinarye." 

In  a  letter  from  Erasmus  to  Justus  Jonas,  there  is  the  following  account  of  the 
foundation  of  St  Paul's  School  :— 

"Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  when,  by  right  of  inheritance,  he  was  possessed 
of  a  good  sum  of  money;  lest  the  keeping  of  it  should  corrupt  his  mind,  and  turn 
it  too  much' toward  the  world,  he  laid  out  a  great  part  of  it  in  building  a  new 
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With  respect  to  the  levenl  exhibitions,  llie  Mercen*  Oompaiiy  haft^ 
Bt  difFerent  times  issued  orders  with  respect  to  the  scholars  intending  tfr 
offer  themselves  as  candidates  for  them. 

In  1732,  March  16,  they  ordered  that  no  scholar  be  permitted  ta 
petition  for  an  exhibition  who  does  not  lodge  his  petition  in  the  cleik^ 
office  one  month  at  least  before  The  ApposUion  Court :  and  that  the 
clerk  communicate  the  same  to  the  wardou  for  the  time  bemg. 

In  1764,  March  22.  That  when  any  petitions  are  presented  to  the 
coart  of  assistants  for  exhibitions  to  be  granted  to  scholars  educated 
in  this  school,  the  high-master  shall  be  called  in,  and  asked  as  to  the 
qualifications  of  such  scholars  as  shall  have  so  petitioned. 

In  1763,  March  24.  That  no  scholar  who  shall  go  to  the  Uni. 
versity  without  the  consent  of  the  court  of  assistants,  or  the  sunreyoc 
accomptant  of  the  school  for  the  time  being,  be  permitted  to  petitkt 
for  any  one  of  the  school  exhibitions. 

In  1773,  March  4.  That  no  scholar  be  permitted  to  petition  tat 
an  exhibition  until  he  shall  have  been  full  four  years  in  the  school, 
upon  the  foundation,  by  the  appointment  of  the  surveyor  or  acoomptsnt 
for  the  time  being. 

The  apposition,  or  general  examination  of  the  scholars,  and  the 
commemoration  of  the  founder,  uke  place  after  Easter,  and  occapy 
three  days,  after  which  the  exhibitioners  to  the  Universities  are  elected 
by  the  governors  of  the  school. 

There  is  one  Exhibition  awarded  by  the  Court  of  Assistants  of  the 
Corporation  of  Mercers  of  the  value  of  £120  a  year,  and  one  or  moie 


Kchool  in  the  churchyard  of  St  Paurs,  dedicated  to  the  child  Jesus,  a  magnificent  I 
fabric,  to  which  he  added  two  dwelling-houses  for  the  two  several  masters,  and  to  { 
them  he  allotted  ample  salaries,  that  they  might  teach  a  certain  number  of  boys, 
free,  and  for  the  sake  of  charity... 

"  The  wise  and  sagacious  founder  saw  that  the.greatest  hopes  and  happiness  of 
the  commonwealth  were  in  the  training  up  of  children  to  good  letters  and  tnie 
religion ;  for  which  noble  purpose  he  laid  out  an  immense  sum  of  money;  and  yet 
he  would  admit  no  one  to  bear  a  share  in  this  expense.  Some  person  having  left 
a  legacy  of  £100  sterling  toward  the  fabric  of  the  school,  Dean  €k>let  perceived  s 
design  in  it;  and  by  leave  of  the  bishop  got  that  money  to  be  laid  out  upon  the 
vestments  of  the  church  of  St  Paul.  After  he  had  finished  all,  he  left  the  pa-petiul 
care  and  oversight  of  the  estate,  and  government  of  it,  not  to  the  clergy,  not  to  the 
bishop,  not  to  the  chapter,  nor  to  any  great  minister  at  court,  but  amongst  the 
married  laymen ;  to  the  Company  of  Mercers,  men  of  probity  and  reputation.  And 
when  he  was  aslced  the  reason  of  so  committing  the  trust,  he  answered  to  this 
etPect:^That  there  was  no  absolute  eertaintif  in  human  affairs;  but  f&r  his  part 
he  found  less  corruption  in  such  a  body  qf  citizens,  than  in  any  other  order  or 
degree  qf  mankind" 
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Mf  tlie  value  of  £60  a  year,  to  foundation  scholars  of  St  Paul's  school, 
||pDable  for  four  years  at  Oxford  or  Camhridge.  These  exhibitions 
icannot  be  held  by  a  scholar  who  holds  one  of  the  Campden  exhibitions. 
,.  1685.  Viscount  Campden  devised  to  the  Mercers*  Company  a 
ipKuety  of  certain  tythes  and  £16000  Bank  3  per  cent.  Reduced  An. 
poitiesy  for  exhibitions  to  scholars  from  St  Paul's  school  to  Trinity 
^3oIlege,  Cambridge.  The  tythes  are  about  £435  per  annum,  and  the 
l^eciiinulations  from  time  to  time  have  been  invested,  and  make  the 
.wliole  income  from  this  benefaction  above  £1000  a  year. 

There  are  at  present  granted  from  this  benefaction  every  year,  one 
exhibition  of  £100,  and  another  of  £80  a  year,  each  of  which  is 
tenable  for  four  years. 

1669.  Sir  Aobert  Wood  founded  ihree  Scholarships  at  St  John's 
CoU^e,  Cambridge,  with  a  second  preference  to  scholars  from  St 
Paurs  School.    (^<r^p.  318.) 

1690.  Bev.  Mr  Perry  gave  a  benefaction  for  founding  Exhibi- 
tians  for  students  from  St  Paul's  school.    {See  p.  362.) 

1711.  Humphrey  Gower,  D.D.  founded  two  Exhibitions  of  £10 
each  for  the  sons  of  clergymen  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  who 
bave  been  educated  at  St  Paul's  school  or  the  grammar-.8chool  at  Dor- 
chenter.    (See  p.  322.) 

1766.  Rev.  George  Sykes,  M.A.  founded  four  Scholarships  at 
Gorpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  for  scholars  from  St  Paul's  school. 
(See  p.  258.) 

1780.  Mr  John  Stock  founded  a  Scholarship  at  Corpus  Christi 
College,  which  is  given  to  a  scholar  recommended  by  the  high-master. 
(^See  p.  260.) 

CHRIST'S  HOSPITAL. 

Founded  1553,  a.d. 

Chbist's  Hospital  is  one  of  the  five  royal  hospitals  in  London, 
and  was  founded  by  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  by  letters  patent,  in  the 
seventh  year  of  his  reign,  whereby  also  at  the  same  time  were  founded 
the  hospitals  of  Bridewell  and  of  St  Thomas  the  Apostle  *. 


•  **  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  Ridley's  counsels  is  to  be  seen 
in  tbe  foundation  of  three  institutions  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  and  which  in 
pdnt  of  date  may  be  called  the  fiist-ftuits  of  the  Reformation.  Both  hi  the  oouncil- 
chaxnberand  the  pulpit  did  this  eminent  prelate  resist  the  sacrilegious  spirit  of  his 
day  ;  and  though  the  young  king  was  but  partially  able  to  resist  the  tide  of  oorrup- 
ti<m»  he  yet  founded,  at  the  suggestion  of  Kdley,  no  less  than  sixteen  grammar- 
schools,  and  designed,  had  his  life  been  spared,  to  erect  tweWe  colleges  for  the 
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The  letten  patent  ledte,  that  ^' Whcnas  His  M^ea^  pityii^  ^^ 
mtoeiablfl  estate  of  the  poor,  fatherless,  decxepit,  a^ed^  sick,  mfiii% 
and  impotent  persons  languishing  under  Tarious  kinds  of  diseaaeat 
and  also  thorouglily  considering  the  honest,  pious  cndeaToun  of  his< 
most  humble  and  obedient  subjects,  the  mayor  and  commooalty  and 
citiscns  of  London,  who  by  all  ways  and  methods  diligently  study  for 
the  good  provision  of  the  poor  and  of  eveiy  sort  of  them,  and  diat  by 
such  reason  and  care  neither  children  yet  being  in  their  infimcy  dial 
lack  good  education  and  instruction^  nor  when  they  shall  obtain  riper 
years  shall  be  destitute  of  honest  callings  and  oeeupafcions,  whereby 
they  may  hooesdy  exercise  themaeWes  in  some  good  faculty  and  adenee 
for  the  advantage  and  utility  of  the  commonwealth ;  nor  that  the  side 
or  diseased,  when  they  shall  be  recovered  and  restored  to  health,  may 
remain  idle  and  laay  vagabonds  of  the  state,  but  that  they  in  like 
manner  may  be  placed  and  compelled  to  labour  in  honest  and  useAiI 
employmenU :  His  Majesty  therefore  desiring  not  only  the  progress, 
amplification,  and  increase  of  so  honest  and  noble  a  work,  but-sl» 
condescending  in  his  name  and  by  his  authority  to  take  upon  himsdf 
the  patronage  of  this  most  excellent  and  most  holy  foundation,  then 
lately  established,  granted,  &>c.** 


education  of  youth.  Shortly  before  hii  death  be  lent  for  the  bishop,  and  tibankiiv 
him  for  a  sermon  in  which  he  strongly  preawd  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  poverty 
and  ignorance  of  our  fellow-men,  added,  '  I  took  myself  to  be  espedally  toadied  by 
your  speech,  as  well  in  r^ard  of  the  abilities  Ood  hath  given  me,  as  in  regard  of  the 
example  which  from  me  he  will  require ;  for  as  in  the  kingdom  I  am  next  under 
Ood,  so  must  I  most  nearly  approach  him  in  goodness  and  mercy ;  £»  as  oai 
miseries  stand  most  in  need  of  aid  from  him,  so  are  we  the  greatest  debtors— debtoB 
to  all  that  are  miserable,  and  shall  be  the  greatest  accountants  of  our  dispensitios 
therein ;  and  therefore,  my  lord,  as  you  have  given  me,  I  thank  you,  this  genenl 
exhortation,  so  direct  me  (I  pray  you)  by  what  particular  actions  I  may  this  wxj 
best  discharge  my  duty.'  The  bishop,  who  was  not  prepared  for  sudi  a  request, 
begged  time  to  consider,  and  to  consult  with  those  who  were  more  oonvenant  w^ 
the  condition  of  the  poor. 

*<  Having  taken  the  advice  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London,  he  shortly 
returned  to  the  King,  representing  that  there  appeared  to  be  three  diArent  classes  of 
poor.  Some  were  poor  by  impotency  of  nature,  as  young  fatherless  children,  old  decre* 
pit  persons,  idiots,  cripples,  and  such  like,  these  requured  to  be  educated  and  main- 
tained ;  for  them  accordingly  the  King  gave  up  the  Grey  Friars*  Church,  near  New> 
gate  Market,  now  called  Christ's  Hospital.  Other  he  observed  were  poor  by  faculty, 
as  wounded  soldiers,  diseased  and  sick  persons  who  required  to  be  cured  and  relieved; 
for  their  use  the  King  gave  St  Bartholomew's  near  Smithfield.  The  third  sort  were 
poor  by  idleness  or  unthriftiness,  as  vagabonds,  loiterers,  Arc.  who  should  be  ehss- 
tised  and  reduced  to  good  order ;  for  these  the  King  appointed  his  hooseatBrklewdl, 
the  ancient  mansion  of  many  English  kings."<»N^o<e,  p.  xiii.  Works  qf^,  RUUif, 
edited  by  the  Rsv.  H.  ChrUtmat,  for  the  Parker  Society. 
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Christ's  Hospital  is  established  on  the  site  of  the  monastery  of  the 
:  Gwey  Friars,  but  it  was  not  until  five  years  after  the  king's  grant  that 
4ie  house  was  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  the  children,  when  it  was 
designated  Christ's  Hospital. 

The  buildings  of  the  Grey  Friars  were  given  by  Edward  VI.  and 
ItB  endowments,  from  the  granting  of  the  charter,  arise  from  legacies 
and  estates  given  at  different  periods,  the  gross  amount  of  income  horn 
which  is  now  about  £60,000  per  annum. 

In  the  year  1683,  when  the  utility  of  the  establishment  became 
more  fully  apparent,  the  governors  erected  a  building  at  Hertford, 
which  was  designed  to  receive  the  pupils  till  they  are  twelve  years  of 
age,  when  they  are  transferred  to  the  foundation  in  London. 

The  number  of  children  maintained  and  educated  on  the  founda- 
tion  in  both  establishments  varies  from  1300  to  1500.  They  are  ad. 
mitted  between  the  ages  of  7  and  10  years,  and  a  presentation  of  a 
governor  is  necessary  for  the  admission  of  a  child  to  the  Hospital. 

The  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  twelve  of  the  common  council,  are 
governors  ex  officio^  besides  upwards  of  400  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
who  have  been  elected  governors  on  account  of  their  donations. 

The  pupils  all  leave  the  hospital  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  except 
the  40  boys  on  the  foundation  of  King.  Charles  II.  who  are  designed 
for  the  service  of  the  sea,  and  those  students  who  remain  to  prepare  for 
the  universities. 

The  twelve  senior  boys,  called  ^*  ilie  Grecians,**  remain  at  the  school 
till  they  are  18  or  19  years  of  age  before  they  proceed  to  the  Univer- 
sity :  hitherto  they  have  generally  entered  at  Pembroke  College,  Cam- 
bridge, on  account  of  the  scholarships  at  that  college  left  for  scholars 
from  Christ's  HospiUl.  (See  p.  224.)  Four  Grecians  every  year  enter 
some  college  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  the  sum  of  £^0.  10#.  is 
granted  to  each  for  various  purposes  on  commencing  residence,  besides 
^12  on  Uking  the  degree  of  B.A.  and  £5  on  taking  that  of  M.A. 

l6^b.  Thomas  Dixon  left  £6  a  year  to  one  of  the  children  of 
Christ's  Hospital  to  be  preferred  to  one  of  the  Universities,  as  long  as 
be  remaineth  there. 

1596.  Lady  Mary  Ramsey  gave  £20  a  year  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  12  poor  scholars,  six  in  Oxford,  and  six  in  Cambridge, 
directing  that  five  marks  as  an  exhibition  should  be  paid  yearly  to  each 
scholar.  These  exhibitions  are  not  limited  to  scholars  ftom  Christ's 
Hospital.  This  lady  also  founded /ovr  Scholarthipt  at  St  Peter's  Col- 
1^,  with  a  preference  to  students  from  Christ's  HospitaL  (See  p.  209.) 
1633.     Lady  C.  Bamardiston  founded  ihree  Scholarthipt  at  St 
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Catharine*!  Hall,  with  a  leeoiid  preferoice  to  stadenti  ftom  Chiiai** 
Hotpital  for  two  of  them.    (See  p.  218.) 

1649.  Mr  W.  Richaids  founded  two  ExhOiiioiu  at  Emmannel  Col. 
lege,  with  a  preference  to  itudenta  ftom  Christ*!  HospitaL  (Seep,  365.) 

165S.  William  Radge,  gentleman,  gave  £160  to  assist  in  sendii^ 
to  the  University  poor  scholars  bred  up  at  Christ*s  HospitaL 

1666.  John  Perryn,  Esq.  gave  en  EsMbUiom  of  £5  a  year  to- 
wards  the  maintenance  of  one  scholar  that  shall  be  brought  np  a  Blue- 
coat  in  Christ's  Hospital,  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

1666.  Rev.  Abrsham  Colie,  founded  seven  ExMbUums  for  scho- 
lars proceeding  to  the  University  from  the  grammar-sdiool  of  Ijewiaham, 
and  provided  that  if  no  scholar  be  duly  qualified  at  the  time  of  a 
vacancy  at  Lewisham  school,  a  fourth  preference  shall  be  given  to  a 
scholar  from  Christ's  Hospital.    (See  p.  433.) 

1661.  Thomas  Stietchley  left  £7  per  annum  to  each  of  two  poor 
scholars  who  shall  be  sent  ftom  Christ's  Hospital  to  the  Univeraity, 
towards  their  maintenance,  to  continue  till  they  are  Masters  of  Arts, 
unless  for  misconduct  they  are  deprived,  or  leave  the  University  befoie 
the  expiration  of  that  period. 

1662.  John  Brown,  gentleman,  gave  the  rent  of  an  estate  at 
Islington  towards  the  maintenance  of  nx  Scholars  from  Christ's  Hos- 
pital, three  in  Emmanuel  College,  and  three  in  Oirist's  College.  Cam- 
bridge, who  are  not  to  continue  longer  there  than  seven  years.  The 
value  of  this  benefaction  in  1837  was  £92.    (See  pp.  298,  366.) 

1666.  William  Williams,  citiien  and  coidwainer  of  London,  left 
£8  a  year  for  seven  years  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  poor  schdkr 
from  Christ*!  Hospital  at  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

1666.  Erasmu!  Smith  by  deed  gave  £100  a  year  to  the  mayor, 
commonalty,  and  citizen!  of  London,  to  be  disposed  of  partly  for  ^ 
maintenance  of  !cholar!,  poor  children  belonging  to  Christ's  Hospital, 
at  either  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  provided  that 
they  do  not  exceed  the  sum  of  £8  of  the  lawful  money  of  England, 
yearly  to  be  given  by  way  of  Exhibition  towards  the  maintenance  of 
one  scholar  in  either  of  the  said  Universities. 

16G7.  Thomas  Barnes,  Esq.  left  a  benefaction  producing  £40  a 
year  in  1837,  to  eight  poor  children  of  Christ's  Hospital  yearly,  for 
ever,  and  towards  an  exhibition  and  maintenance  to  each  when  sent  to 
the  University,  or  any  other  poor  scholars  that  aze  at  the  University, 
until  they  become  Masters  of  Arts. 

1672.  Thomas  Rich,  mercer,  of  London,  left  tw>  Exhiln^imi  of 
£6  each  for  two  poor  scholars  that  have  been  taught  in  Christ's  Ho«- 
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:  pital,  and  from  thence  sent  to  the  University  for  desert  of  studious 
labour,  so  long  as  they  shall  continue  profiting  in  learning,  &c.  and 
the  rules  of  the  University  also  will  permit. 

1G73.  Sir  John  Smith  left  an  ExhibUion  of  £6.  13«.  4d.  to  be 
given  ODoe  in  two  years  to  a  poor  scholar  at  either  university  who  has 
been  bred  up  at  Christ's  Hospital 

1677.  Philip  Jemmett  gave  an  Exhibition  of  £6  a  year  for  six 
years  to  a  poor  scholar  from  Christ's  Hospital  in  either  of  the  Univer. 
•ities,  if  he  continue  resident  there  for  that  period. 

1679.  Anthony  Death,  clerk,  left  to  a  scholar  of  Christ's  Hos- 
pital  £5  <m  his  being  sent  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  £6  a  year 
until  he  take  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts ;  then  £8  a  year  until  he 
become  Master  of  Arts,  to  continue  until  he  has  been  eight  years  at 
the  University,  if  he  continue  to  be  resident. 

1709*  William  Moses,  Esq.  serjeant^t-law,  left  £10  per  annum 
to  so  many  poor  boys  from  Christ's  Hospital  as  shall  be  fit  to  send  to 
the  Universi^,  and  shall  be  sent  to  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge.  If 
there  be  none  fit  to  be  sent  to  the  University  from  Christ's  Hospital, 
the  governors  are  to  have  the  disposal  of  the  exhibitions,  which  axe  to 
be  disposed  of  by  executors  and  overseers  as  they  shall  think  fit. 

The  income  from  the  benefaction  with  that  from  accumulations  in 
1837  was  £132.  19«.  3d. 

1839.  William  Thompson,  Esq.  M.P.  alderman,  president  of 
Christ's  Hospital,  gave  t'4000  to  found  two  Exhibitions  at  the  Uni- 
venities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge :  and  two  annual  gold  medals  to 
the  two  most  distinguished  and  deserving  scholars  proceeding  to  the 
University,  and  who  were  to  be  called  **•  the  Thompson  Medallists." 

1839.  Henry  Rowed,  Esq.  gave  £2000  to  the  governors  to  found 
an  Exhibition  for  a  student  from  Christ's  Hospital  at  either  of  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

1841.  The  proprietors  of  The  Times  .Journal  devoted  the  amount 
of  the  subscription,  raised  and  presented  to  them,  to  the  foundation 
of  two  Scholarships,  one  of  which  is  to  be  given  to  a  student  from 
Christ's  Hospital. 

The  value  of  the  Times^  scholarship  is  £30  a  year,  and  it  is  given 
to  the  most  distinguished  of  the  four  Oreci/uis  in  classical  and  mathe- 
niatical  learning  who  are  proceeding  to  the  University.   {See  p.  463.) 

1846.  The  Pitt  club  founded  a  Scholarship  of  £30  a  year,  for 
four  years,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  It  is  given  to  the  scholar  who 
obtains  the  highest  marks  for  Classics  and  Mathematics  united  at  the 
Midsummer  examination  next  before  leaving  for  college. 
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In  1835  a  petition  wis  pratented  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  by  the 
president  and  governors  of  Christ^s  Hospital,  with  a  view  to  obtain  a 
scheme  for  the  due  application  of  the  funds  left  for  exiubitions  to  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

The  petitioners  submitted,  that  as  there  was  one  only  scholar  from 
Christ*s  Hospital  at  Oxford,  five  of  Lady  Mary  Ramsey's  exbibitions, 
each  of  £3.  6#.  8d,  were  open  to  any  poor  scholar  who  might  apply 
for  them ;  in  order  to  prevent  an  accumulation  of  the  fund,  that  audi 
of  the  five  said  exhibitions  as  should  remain  unapplied  for  by  the 
space  of  one  year,  should  be  csrried  to  the  general  exhibitioo  fund, 
and  should  be  applicable  to  exhibitions  ^  either  of  the  Universities. 
They  further  submitted,  that  the  several  benefactions  set  forth  in  the 
schedule  amounting  together  to  the  annual  sum  of  £488.  9ff.  3d^  should 
be  contolidated  and  considered  as  an  aggregate  yearly,  applicable  gene- 
rally and  alike  in  affording  exhibitions  to  scholars  brought  up  in  the 
school  of  Christ's  Hospital,  as  therein  mentioned,  the  said  govemon 
consenting  to  supply  the  present  and  any  future  defideni^  of  flat 
annual  sum  of  £560  so  required,  as  before  mentioned,  from  the  genend 
fbnds  of  the  Hospital.  And  in  the  event  of  the  aggregate  yearly  m. 
come  from  benefactions  being  increased  to  a  sum  exceeding  £560,  the 
governors  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  apply  such  surplus,  first  towards  the 
reimbursement  of  the  general  funds,  and  afterwards  towards  increasing 
the  number  of  exhibitions,  or  the  amount  of  each,  as  they  in  their  d»- 
cretion  should  think  fit. 

The  proposal  was  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  Court  of  Chaneeiy 
in  1837 :  and  the  governors  thus  empowered,  now  appoint  four  £»' 
hibitiontr*  every  year,  of  whom,  three  go  to  Cambridge,  and  one  has 
the  choice  of  going  to  Oxford.  The  exhibitioners  at  Oxford  receive 
£100,  and  those  at  Cambridge  £80  a  year,  and  may  hold  these  exhl. 
bitions  for  four  years. 

THE  CHARTER:HOUSE. 

FOUVDBD  leil,  A.D. 

Thomas  Suttox,  Esq.  citizen  and  girdler,  in  1611  purchased 
of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  for  £13,000,  by  conveyance,  the  estate  whicii 
was  described  as  ^^  Howard  House,  commonly  called  the  Charter- 
House,  consisting  of  divers  courts,  a  wilderness,  orchards,  walks,  and 
gardens,  with  Pardon  church.yard,  and  two  adjoining  messuages  called 
Willbeck,  with  all  the  buildings,  ways,  &c."  and  applied  to  King 
James  I.  for  a  charter  to  foimd  a  Hospital  and  Free-school,  which  be 
should  endow  with  manors  and  other  lands,  then  of  the  annual  value 
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of  £4493.  \9s.  lOj/?.  On  the  22nd  June,  1611,  letters  patent  were 
granted  is  which  the  foundation  is  styled,  *^  The  Hospital  of  King 
James,  founded  in  Charter-house,  within  the  county  of  Middlesex,  at 
the  humble  petition,  and  sole  cost  and  charge,  of  Thomas  Sutton, 
Bsquire.*' 

These  letters  patent  were  confirmed  by  an  act  of  parliament  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Charles  I.  and  a  further  exemplification  was  obtained 
in  the  eighth  year  of  Greorge  I. 

The  letters  patent  prescribe  that  the  number  of  pensioners,  old 
decayed  housekeepers,  and  children,  to  increase  and  be  maintained,  ac- 
cording to  the  increase  of  the  revenues ;  and  the  governors  are  charged 
to  bestow  the  ecclesiastical  preferments  belonging  to  the  Chttrter-house 
upon  those  scholars  only  who  have  been  brought  up  on  this  foundation, 
and  to  avoid  the  giving  of  more  benefices  than  one  to  any  incumbent. 

The  statutes  for  the  government  of  the  Hospital  were  finished  in 
1627*  and  were  signed  by  Charles  I;  but  have  since,  at  difierent 
times,  been  altered  and  modified.  In  the  orders  respecting  the  scholars, 
it  is  directed,  that  the  scholars  of  the  foundation  shall  not  exceed  40  ; 
nor  shall  any  be  admitted  but  such  as  the  schoolmaster  shall  find  and 
approve  to  be  well  entered  in  learning,  answerable  to  his  age  at  the 
time  of  his  admittance :  and  respecting  the  masters,  that  ^'they  shall 
be  careful  and  discreet  to  observe  the  nature  and  ingeny  of  their 
scholars,  and  accordingly  instruct  and  assist  them.  In  correction,  they 
shall  be  moderate :  in  instruction,  diligent :  correcting  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  fault  in  matter  of  manners,  and  according  to  the  capa- 
city of  the  fault  in  matter  of  learning." 

The  pensioners,  who  are  styled  Poor  Brotherg^  and  the  scholars, 
who  are  styled  Poor  Scholars^  are  nominated  by  the  individual 
governors  in  their  turns,  according  to  a  list  made  by  order  of  the 
governors  in  assembly,  whenever  it  is  necessary. 

The  pensioners  are  80  in  number,  the  scholars,  44.  They  are  ad- 
mitted  between  the  ages  of  10  and  14,  and  are  taught,  boarded  and 
clothed  free  of  expense.  Besides  the  scholars  on  the  foundation,  there 
is  a  large  number  of  other  boys  in  the  school,  whose  education  is  paid 
for  by  their  parents. 

In  1850  it  was  ordered  that  one  Scholar  at  leatt  should  be  elected 
each  year  on  to  the  foundation,  after  an  examination,  provided  that 
there  be  not  more  than^ur  such  elected  scholars  on  the  foundation  at 
one  time.  These  elected  scholars  are  of  course  exactly  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  nominated  scholars. 
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The  ezhibidoiit  of  Ihe  Charter-houie  are  not  limited  in  number; 
they  are  given  to  all  idiolan  on  the  fonndation,  after  an  exsminatno, 
and  are  tenable  at  anj  college  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge;  they  are  £89 
a  year,  tenable  for  four  yean,  retidenoe  not  being  required  after  taking 
the  B.A.  degree. 

Scholars  on  the  foundation,  not  proceeding  to  the  UniTerrity,  on 
leaving  the  ichool  recelYe  £100,  called  an  Apprentice  Fee,  when  they 
are  fixed  in  any  profession  in  life. 

In  1720  Lady  Elisabeth  Holford  founded  adStional  BxhibUums  at 
Christ  Churdi,  University  College,  Pembroke  College,  and  Woroesaer 
jCollege,  Oxford.  An  Exhibitum  from  the  same  fund  has  Utely  bees 
founded,  tenable  at  any  college  at  Cambridge.  '  These  exhibitions  are 
only  held  by  scholan  who  have  been  on  the  foundation. 

In  1862  a  fund  was  raised  by  the  friends  of  the  Hon.  J.  C.  Tal- 
bot, Q.C.,4rom  which  are  paid  two  sdiolarships  of  £40  a  year  each, 
tenable  for  three  years  at  either  University,  called  the  Talbot  Scholar. 
thipt.  Scholars  on  the  foundation  are  not  eligible  to  diese  scholaishipit 
though  they  may  gain  a  prize  of  books  from  this  fiind,  called  ^  The 
Talbot  Prise." 

A  fund  is  now  being  raised  by  old  Carthusians  to  found  a  schohi- 
ship,  to  be  called  The  Carthusian  Schoktnhip. 


CITY  OF  LONDON  SCHOOL. 

FODKDKD  1448,  ▲.». 
BB-tOUWDSD  1884,  A.D. 

This  school  was  established  by  the  Corporation  of  London  under 
the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  procured  by  them  for  the  par« 
pose  in  the  year  1834,  upon  an  ancient  endowment  for  education  made 
in  1442  by  John  Carpenter,  town-clerk  of  the  city,  and  is  under  the 
government  of  the  corporation  and  a  committee  chosen  by  them. 

The  object  of  the  school  is  to  furnish  a  liberal  and  useful  education 
for  the  sons  of  respectable  persons  who  are  engaged  in  professions!, 
commercial,  or  trading  pursuits,  without  the  necessity  of  removing 
them  from  the  care  and  control  of  their  ]j>arent8.  Pupils  are  admissible 
at  any  age  between  seven  and  fifteen  years,  but  are  required  to  possess 
sufficient  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  to  be  compe- 
tent at  least  to  enter  a  division  of  the  junior  department.  The  mode 
of  admission  is  by  an  application  according  to  a  form  obtainable  from 
the  secretary,  which  is  required  to  be  signed  by  the  parent  or  gusidiso, 
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■flid  also  by  tome  member  of  the  corporation,  either  alderman  or 
ipmmon  councibnan.  Members  are  not  limited  as  to  the  number  of 
ibiDommendations  they  may  sign. 

There  is  a  general  examination  of  the  school  previous  to  the 
■ammer  holidays,  when  prizes  of  books  are  distributed  among  the 
pupils  of  each  class,  according  to  their  proficiency  and  good  conduct : 
idflo  various  other  prizes,  medals  and  scholarships  are  awarded. 

The  scholarships  in  memory  of  John  Carpenter,  the  founder  of 
die  school,  are  eight  in  number,  and  are  intended  as  rewards  for  profi- 
tiency  and  good  conduct.  The  appointment  to  them  is  determined  by 
examination.  The  candidates  must  be  between  eleven  and  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  have  been  at  least  three  years  in  the  school.  The 
advantages  are,  a  gratuitous  education,  and  supply  of  books  to  a  value 
not  exceeding  £2  per  annum,  an  allowance  of  £25  per  annum  to- 
wards maintenance,  &c.  and  a  premium  of  £50  on  leaving  school,  to 
be  applied  towards  the  scholar's  advancement  in  life,  provided  he  con« 
tinue  in  the  school  three  years  after  election,  and  obtain  a  certificate 
of  merit  and  good  conduct  during  that  period  from  the  head-master. 

If  a  scholar  proceed  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or 
liOndon,  with  a  view  to  taking  a  degree,  the  allowance  of.  £25  per 
annum  is  continued  to  him  for  a  further  period  of  four  years. 

1836.  Thomas  Tegg,  Esq.  of  Cheapside,  bookseller  and  pub- 
lisher, for  several  years  a  member  of  the  corporation  of  London,  being 
elected  in  1836  to  the  office  of  sheriff;  paid  a  fine  of  £400  to  be  ex- 
cused from  serving ;  and  the  corporation  directed  the  amount  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  this  school  towards  the  establishment 
of  an  Exhibition  to  one  of  the  Universities.  In  1844  Mr  Tegg  tes- 
tified  his  approval  thereof  by  adding  a  contribution  of  £100.  The 
two  amounts  are  invested  in  government  securities,  together  with  the 
interest  arising  thereon  from  time  to  time,  as  an  accumulating  fund  for 
a  scholarship,  to  be  called  ''  The  Teg^  Scholarship.*' 

1841.  The  proprietors  of  <<the  Timei  Newspaper*'*  founded  a 
Scholarship  to  be  called  the  Times*  Scholarthipy  of  £30  a  year,  tenable 


•  The  origin  of  the  Times*  Scholarships  is  thus  described  on  a  mari>le  tablet  in  the 
school:— 

This  Tablet  was  erected 

as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  foundation  of 

the  T<m««' Scholarships: 

one  in  connexion  with  the  City  of  London  School, 

the  other  with  Christ's  Hospital, 
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for  four  yean.  A  scholar  is  required  to  proceed  to  Oxfofd  cr  CJanaJ 
bridge  within  three  months  of  the  election,  which  is  determined  bj 
examination. 

1844.  Henry  Benjamin  Hanbnry  Beaufoy,  Esq.  F.R.S.  citizen 
and  distiller  of  LonJon,  rested  in  certain  trustees  the  sum  of  ^1717 
in  the  three  per  cent,  consolidated  Bank  Annuities  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  SdtolariMp  of  £50  per  annum,  to  be  called  <'  the  Beaufim 
SeholartMp^**  and  designed  to  encourage  the  study  of  mathematicii 
science,  with  an  especial  reference  to  its  practical  application  to  the  use 
and  service  of  mankind. 

1845.  Mr  Beaufoy  gave  £1717.  in  the  3  per  cent.  Consols  for  thj 
endowment  of  a  secoud  SeholartMp  of  the  same  value. 

1 848.  Mr  Beaufoy  gave  £1718.  13«.  4d.  in  the  3  per  cent.  Consols 
for  the  endowment  of  a  third  Scholarship  of  the  same  value. 

1850.  Mr  Beaufoy  gave  £1716. 13#.  4i.  in  the  3  per  cent.  Con8ols| 
for  the  endowment  of  a  fourth  Scholarship  of  the  same  value. 

The  election  to  each  of  these  four -scholarships  is  made  by  the 
mathematical  examiner  of  the  school  upon  an  examination  on  mathe- 
matical subjects  only.  The  scholars  are  required  to  proceed  to  tiie 
University  of  Cambridge  within  three  months  after  election,  and  may 


for  the  benefit  of  pupils  proceeding  from  tboie  institutions 

to  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

The  Endowment  of  these  Scholarships 

was  eflfocted  out  o^the  proceeds  of  a  subscription 

entered  into  by 

Bnj{lish  and  Foreign  Merchants,  Bankers, 

and  other  persons  Interested  in  tlie  preserration 

of  mercantile  confidence  and  security, 

to  testify  their  warm  admiration,  and  gnUeful  sense, 

of  the  moral  courage,  indefatigable  perseyerancc. 

and  distinguished  ability  shewn  by 

the  Proprietors  of  the  Times  Newspaper, 

▲.D.  M.DCCCXLL, 

in  the  ready  detection  and  fearless  exposure 

of  a  most  extensive  and  fraudulent  conspiracy, 

which,  from  its  subtle  and  daring  character, 

was  unparalleled  In  the  annals  of  commerce. 

These  distinguished  services 

derived  an  additional  lustre  (rota  the 

unexampled  generosity  and  disinterestedness 

of  the  Proprietors 

in  their  reftxsal  to  be  reimbursed  any  portion  of  the 

heavy  expenses  incurred  in  the  progress  of 

theb-  noble  and  arduous  exertions. 
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bold  the  ichokTBhips  for  four  years,  receiving  therefrom  i^O  per 
nmYxm.  There  are  other  Taluable  benefactions  given  to  the  school  by 
Hi  Beaufoy,  in  addition  to  the  four  scholarships. 

1846.  David  Salomons,  Esq.  citiien  and  cooper  of  London,  vested 
in  oert^*n  trustees  the  sum  of  £166G.  13«.  4d.  thr^e  per  cent,  consoli. 
Sated  Bank  Annuities,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  scholarship, 
fo  be  called  '^ihe  Salomons  Scholarship*,^'  of  the  value  of  £50  per 
innum,  for  the  benefit  of  pupils  of  the  City  of  London  school  proceeding 
to  the  University  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  of  London.  The  candi- 
Sates  for  this  scholarship  are  subjected  to  an  examination,  and  the 
Action  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  Times'  scholarship,  and 
Uie  cooditions  attached  are  similar. 

1851.  «^  The  Lambert  Jones  Scholarship"  was  established  by  the 
^bscribers  to  a  testimonial  for  commemorating  the  public  services  of 
XLlchard  Lambert  Jones,  Esq.  a  member  of  the  corporation  of  London, 
In  reference  to  his  labours  for  many  years  in  promoting  various  public 
irorks  tending  to  improve  and  adorn  the  city.  The  nomination  of  the 
school  to  which  the  scholarship  should  be  attached  being  left  to  Mr 
Jones,  it  was  by  his  desire  appropriated  to  the  City  of  London  school. 
,The  endowment  consists  of  £725.  5«.  6d.  three  per  cent.  Consols.  The 
mode  of  election  is  the  same  as  in  other  cases,  and  candidates  must 
have  been  at  least  three  years  at  the  school.  This  scholarship  is  not 
tenable  with  any  other  scholarship  from  the  school  which  exceeds  the 
annual  value  of  £30.     The  successful  candidate  must,  within  fifteen 

*  A  Tablet  in  the  school  thus  oommemozates  the  henefaction  :^ 

"This  gift, 

was  designed  by  Ma  Salomons 

to  express  his  gratitude  to  his  fellow-eitlseDa 

for  having,  in  the  year  M.DCCC.XXXV. 

under  new  and  peculiar  circuinstances, 

elected  him  High-Sheriff  of  London  and  Middlesex ; 

and  to  commemorate  the  removal 

of  those  civil  disabilities 

which  formerly  attached  to  the  Jewish  subjects  of  this  reidm. 

Under  the  conviction  that  this  peaceful  triumph 

of  the  principles  of  religious  toleration 

is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  progress  of  education. 

Ma  Salomons  concdved  that  the  best  mode  of  perpetuating 

his  grateful  acknowledgments  for  so  great  a  blessing 

would  be  by  contributing  to  further  the  cause 

which,  under  the  guidance  of 

the  Almighty  Disposer  of  events 

has  led  to  this  great  result.** 

OG 
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monthM  from  his  election^  matriculate  at  the  UDivereity  of 
Cambridge,  or  London,  and  may  hold  his  scholarship  for  four 


THE  MERCHANT  TAYLORS'  SCHOOL. 

FOUKDED  IMn,  A-a 

This  school  was  founded  and  is  supported  by  the  Merdiaiit 
Taylors'  Company.  Richard  Hilles,  sometime  master,  and  a  leading 
member  of  the  company,  contributed  £500  towards  the  purchaae  d 
the  mansion  in  which  the  school  began,  and  on  the  site  of  which  the^ 
present  school  stands. 

The  school  was  designed  ^*/or  children  of  all  nations  and  eottniria 
indifferently — which  in  1731  was  interpreted  to  mean  that  Jews  were  ta 
be  excepted.*'  The  statutes  appear  to  have  been  framed  from  those  of 
St  Paul's  school,  but  with  considerabie  alterations  and  additions.  The 
number  of  scholars  is  limited  to  250,  who  are  admitted  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  members  of  the  Court  of  Assistants  of  the  Merchant 
Taylors'  Company. 

1638.  Francis  Dee,  D.D.  founded  a  FeUowMhip  and  two  Scholar- 
shijis  at  St  John's  College.     {See  p.  317.) 

1659.  Sir  R.  Wood  founded  three  Scholarthipt  at  St  John's  Col- 
lege,  with  a  second  preference  to  .students  from  Merchant  Taylors* 
School.     {See  p.  318.) 

1695.  Rev.  Moses  Holway  founded  two  Scholarships  at  St  Ca- 
tharine's Hall,  Cambridge,  with  a  second  preference  to  students  edu- 
cated at  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  London.    {See  p.  280.) 

1770.  William  Stuart,  D.D.  founded  two  Sdtolarships^  one  at 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  for  superannuated  schohurs  of  Merchaot 
Taylors'  School.    {See  p.  225.) 

1770.  Rev.  Charles  Parkin,  M.A.  founded  six  Scholarships  at 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  of  which,  five  were  designed  for  super- 
annuated scholars  from  Merchant  Taylors'  School.    {See  p.  224.) 

The  principal  scholarships,  &c  appropriated  to  scholars  from 
Merchant  Taylors*  School,  are  attached  to  St  John's  College,  Ozford.- 


.  THE  MERCERS'  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL. 

This  establishment  was  originally  the  Hospital  of  St  Thomas  ot 
Aeons.  Its  constitution  appears  to  have  been  purely  religious,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  spirit  of  mistaken  piety  and  charity,  so  prevalent  in 
the  middle  ages :  and  the  scholastic  part,  most  probably,  was  an  ap- 
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ipendi^  arising  from  the  leisure,  zeal,  and  literary  talents  of  some  of 
its  members.  Its  first  appellation  or  title  was  that  of  a  cemetery,  or 
charnel-house,  for  the  interment  of  strangers ;  and  it  corresponded  witli 
those  establishmenu  of  Christians  in  the  Holy  Land,  that  were  partly 
military,  partly  religious.  The  existence  of  a  school,  however,  in  con. 
oexion  with  the  establishment,  is  referred  to  the  year  1447,  as  appears 
:  from  a  petition  to  the  Parliament  that  sat  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of 
I  Henry  VI.  From  a  small  jbeginning  it  rose  to  eminence,  and  at  the 
:  time  of  its  dissolution,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  its  master  was 
i  a  mitred  abbot,  and  its  revenueis  were  considerable. 
1  This  hospital  and  its  revenues  were  surrendered  to  Henry  VIII.  in 
[the  year  1538,  and  afterwards  were  purchased  by  the  Mercers*  Com- 
!  pany,  through  the  means  of  Sir  Richard  Gresham,  for  the  considera- 
;  tion  of  £969.  ITs,  6(1,  By  an  indenture,  made  in  the  thirty-third  year 
I  of  King  Henry  VIII.  the  Mercers'  Company  covenanted  with  the 
I  king,  that  at  their  own  proper  cost  and  charges  they  would  find  and 
I  keep  a  free  grammar-school  within  the  city  of  London,  and  find  a 
;  master  to  teach  twenty-five  boys  freely  for  ever. 

In  1804  the  situation  of  the  school  was  removed  to  its  present  site, 
an  enlarged  course  of  studies  was  adopted,  the  number  of  scholars  was 
increased  to  thirty-five  in  1809,  and  subsequently  to  seventy. 

1672.  Thomas  Rich,  master  of  the  school,  by  his  will  gave  to  the 
Mercers'  Company,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  certain  property  in 
'  London,  on  condition  that  they  should  pay  £6  yearly  out  of  the  profits 
to  each  of  two  poor  scholars  for  seven  years  at  either  of  the  Univer- 
sities of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  The  exhibitioners  are  required  to 
have  been  taught  in  the  Mercers'  Chapel-school,  to  have  conducted 
themselves  well  during  their  studies,  to  be  reported  by  the  master  of 
the  school  to  be  duly  qualified,  and  to  proceed  thence  direct  to  the 
University. 

In  consequence  of  the  increased  value  of  the  property,  the  Mercers' 
Company  have  raised  these  two  Exhibitions^  each  to  the  value  of  £70 
per  annum.     They  are  now  tenable  for  five  years. 


ISLINGTON. 

THE  PROPRIETARY  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL. 

Instituted  1830,  a.d. 

The  design  of  this  institution  is  to  combine  the  advantages  of 
^correct  and  sound  instruction  with  the  advantages  of  public  education 
founded  on  Christian  principles. 

GG2 
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The  dinctan  have  established  two  Sdudargkipg,  calied,  '^1% 
Islington  Scholaithips,**  attached  to  this  sdiool,  eadi  of  the  Talue  4 
£90  a  year,  tenable  for  four  yesrs  at  any  college  or  hall  in  Ozfind  I 
Cambridge.  They  are  open  to  competition,  and  are  decided  by  tfa 
report  of  the  ezamineis  appointed  to  examine  the  schodL 


HIOHOATE. 

THE  ORAMMAIUSCHOOL. 

FOUITDBO   1M0,   A.D. 

This  school  owes  Ita  origin  to  Sir  Roger  Cholmeley,  Knt,  lad 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen^s  Bench,  who  by  letters  patent  of  Queq 
Elizabeth,  founded  and  endowed  the  grammar-school  at  Higfagate  ''* 
the  good  education  and  instruction  of  boys  and  youths  there  and 
the  neighbouring  parts  inhabiting  and  dwelliiig.*' 

By  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  1826  a  new  scheme 
ordered  for  the  management  of  the  schooL  The  master  is  requiied  H 
teach  without  fee  or  reward  forty  scholars  out  of  the  towns  of  Hifgb* 
gate,  HoUoway,  Uomsey,  Finchley,or  Kentish  Town,  and  mayreodve 
other  scholars,  as  many  as  he  may  find  convenient,  in  addition,  at  i 
fixed  rate  of  payment. 

From  the  increased  rei^nues  of  the  school,  the  govemors  hare 
established  four  Exhlhitioni^  one  vacant  every  year,  to  asaist  in  the 
maintenance  of  scholars  from  Highgate  School  at  any  College  or  Hafl 
in  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  The  exhibitions  are  open  to  the  boys  whs 
have  regularly  attended  the  school  for  three  years  preceding  the  yesdy 
examination,  when  the  exhibition  is  awarded. 

The  value  of  each  of  the  exhibitions  is  £50  a  year,  and  they  SR 
tenable  for  four  years. 


HARROW  SCHOOL. 

FOUMOKO  1671,  A.  O. 

This  school  was  founded  by  John  Lyon,  a  wealthy  yeoman  of  tfat 
hamlet  of  Piston,  in  the  parish  of  Harrow,  who  obtained  in  the  four- 
teenth year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  letters  patent  and  a  royal  charter 
recognizing  his  foundation  and  certain  statutes  which  he  was  empow- 
ered to  draw  up  for  the  regulation  of  the  establishment ;  and  consti- 
tuting six  trustees,  a  body  corporate,  themselves  and  ^ir  successors, 
by  election  among  themselves  for  ever,  under  the  title  of  ^^  The  Keepers 
and  Governors  of  the  Schoole  called,  and   to  bee  called,  T^e  Fret 
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/Gratnmar-tcfioole  of  John  Lyon,  in  the  village  of  Haxrow-upon-the- 
ipiU,  in  the  countye  of  Middlesex."* 

In  1590  Mz  Lyon  promulgated  statute*  for  the  government  of  the 
school,  which  were  drawn  up  by  himself  two  years  previous  to  his 
death.  He  also  drew  up  a  body  of  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  school,  one  of  which  directs  '<  That  the  schoplmaster 
may  receive  over  and  above  the  youth  of  the  inhabitants  within  the 

*  In  the  Statutes  it  is  directed  by  the  founder  that  :— 

'*  Also  the  said  keepers  shall  give  and  bestow  yearly,  for  ever,  twenty  pounds  of 
Ike  lawful  money  to  and  upon  four  poor  scholars,  that  is  to  say,  five  pounds  to 
f  one  of  them  towards  their  maintenance  at  learning  at  the  Universities ;  two  of 
I  to  be  at  Oonville  and  Caius  College  in  Cambridge,  the  other  two  of  such  col- 
Itges  in  Oxford,  as  by  the  discretion  of  the  said  keepers  and  governors  shall  be 
thought  best;  to  be  paid  at  the  feast  of  the  Annunciation  of  the  blessed  Mary  the 
Viigin,  and  St  Michael  the  Archangel,  by  equal  portions.  And  every  of  them  to 
kave  and  enjoy  the  said  exhibition  until  they  be  of  eight  years'  continuance  in  the 
:  University,  if  by  the  discretion  of  the  said  keepers  and  governors  they  shall  be  thought 
to  have  need  thereof  so  long,  and  if  they  do  profit  and  go  well  forward  in  learning, 
or  else  to  be  displaced  by  the  said  keepers  and  governors,  and  others  to  be  put  in 
tbeax  rooms.  All  the  said  poor  scholars  to  be  taken  and  chosen  out  of  the  said  Free 
Oramnuur-echool  at  Harrow  aforesaid,  of  such  as  have  been  brought  up  and  taught 
in  the  said  school,  as  soon  as  any  such  meet  to  go  to  the  University  shall  be  found 
in  the  said  school,  to  be  chosen  and  appointed  by  the  said  keepers  and  governors  of 
We  most  apt,  and  most  poor  sort  that  be  meete ;  the  poor  kinsfolke  of  me  the  said 
John  Lyon,  if  any  such  be,  and  such  as  are  bom  within  the  said  parish  of  Harrow, 
being  apt  to  leam,  poor,  and  meet  to  go  to  the  University,  to  be  preferred  before 
others.  And  all  the  said  places,  as  well  of  scholars  in  the  said  school,  as  of  the  said 
poor  scholars  to  have  the  said  exhibition  in  the  Universities,  to  be  indifTerently 
appointed  and  bestowed  by  the  said  keepers  and  governors  upon  such  as  are  most 
meet  /br  iowardnest,  poverty ,  and  painfulneu,  without  any  partiality  or  sinister 
affection,  as  they  will  answer  before  God. 

*'  Item.— I  do  also  ordain  and  appoint,  that  the  said  four  scholars  to  whom  I  have 
appointed  the  exhibition  aforesaid,  shall  be  elected  and  chosen  of  such  scholars  as 
shall  be  of  the  said  Free  Grammar-school  of  Harrow  upon  the  Hill,  if  there  shall 
then  be  any  that  shall  be  apt  to  leam,  and  so  sufficiently  instn^sted  in  grammar,  that 
they  shall  be  able  to  be  sent  to  the  said  Universities.  And  also  the  said  election  shall 
be  made  of  such  scholars  of  the  said  school  as  be  bom  within  the  parish  of  Harrow, 
and  audi  as  be  of  the  poorest  sort,  if  they  shall  be  apt  for  the  said  purpose ;  or  else 
of  other  scholars  of  the  said  school,  if  any  shall  be  able  and  fit  for  it  And  if  none 
shall  be  found  in  the  said  grammar-school  fit  at  able  to  be  sent  to  the  said  Univer- 
nUes,  then  I  do  ordain  and  appoint  that  the  said  governors  or  the  more  part  of  them 
for  the  time  being,  shall,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  master  of  the  said  college 
of  Oonville  and  Caius,  within  the  county  of  Cambridge,  elect  and  choose  two  poor 
idkolars,  either  within  the  said  college,  or  else  within  the  said  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, to  whom  the  exhibition  thither  appointed,  shall  be  given  and  bestowed. 
I  do  further  ordain  and  appoint,  that  the  said  several  exhibitions  by  me  appointed 
to  the  said  four  scholars,  shall  not  be  bestowed  upon  any  of  them  above  eight  years, 
and  after  those  years  ended,  new  scholars  to  be  elected  into  their  places,  according  to 
the  order  before  prescribed.'* 


_J 
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parish  so  many  foreigners  as  the  whole  namber  may  be  well  taught 
and  applied,  and  the  place  can  conveniently  contain,  by  the  jadgmcnl 
and  discretion  of  the  goTemors.    And  of  the  foreigners,  he  may  takf 
fuch  stipends  and  wages  as  he  can  get,  except  that  they  be  of  the  kinw 
dred  of  John  Lyon  the  founder;  so  that  he  take  pains  with  all  indif-j 
fercntly,  as  well  of  the  parish  as  foreigners,  as  well  of  poor  as  of  rich ; 
but  the  discretion  of  the  goTemors  shall  be  looked  to,  that  he  do.** 
And  the  rule  orders,  '^  that  those  who  are  unapi  to  leam^  shall,  aftsrj 
one  yearns  pains  taken  with  them  to  small  profit,  be  removed  from  ^! 
school." 

The  last  rule  conveys  a  discretionary  power  to  all  future  govemois| 
of  the  establishment,  by  which  they  are  empowered  to  amend,  alter,  m\ 
abolish  any  of  the  existing  rules,  as  the  change  of  time  and  manners 
may  require,  with  the  advice  of  the  master,  and  to  substitute  others  in 
their  stead. 

In  the  year  1809  a  portion  of  the  parishioners  of  Harrow,  cod. 
ceiving  the  benefits  they  derived  from  the  iree  school  not  being  com- 
mensurate with  their  expectations,  formed  a  committee  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  attempting,  by  legal  means,  to  confine  the  benefit 
of  the  institution  to  what  they  considered  its  ancient  narrow  limits, 
and  to  correct  such  other  alleged  abuses  as  time  or  innovation  had 
effected. 

An  appeal  was  in  consequence  made  to  the  Ck>urt  of  Chancery,  and 
was  heard  before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Sir  William  Grant,  who,  on 
the  17th  August,  1810,  pronounced  judgment  in  favour  of  the  school 
*'  at  at  present  congtittited,*^  being  in  accordance  with  the  original  in- 
tentions of  the  founder. 

John  Lyon,  the  founder  of  the  school,  origtnally  instituted  four 
Exhibitions^  two  of  which  were  for  scholars  proceeding  to  Gonville  and 
Caius  College,  Cambridge,  and  two  to  Oxford.  In  1818  these  exlii* 
bitions  were  each  of  the  value  of  £20  a  year.  The  number  of  exbi. 
bitious  has  subsequently  been  increased  to  eight,  each  of  £30  a  year, 
tenable  for  four  years  at  any  College  or  Hall  in  either  University. 

Mr  John  Lyon  also  gave  tvo  Exhibitions  to  Gkmville  and  Caius 
College  for  students  from  Harrow  School.    (See  p.  237.) 

1830.  John  Sayer,  M.A.  founded  at  Caius  College  tzoo  Scholar- 
ships  for  students  from  Harrow  School.    {See  p.  241.) 

1840.  Isabella  Gregory  gave  a  benefaction  for  founding  an  Exhi- 
bition of  £100  a  year,  for  four  years,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  for  a 
student  from  Harrow  School. 
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The  present  Earl  Spencer  has  founded  an  Exhibition  for  students 
povn  Harrow  School  of  £30  a  year,  tenable  either  at  Oxford  or  Cam. 
indge. 


EDMONTON. 

THE  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL. 
This  school  must  have  been  in  existence  and  of  some  repute 
before  the  year  1662,  as  in  that  year  John  Wild,  gentleman,  of  Ed- 
Kionton,  by  his  will  bequeathed  to  James  Winstanley,  and  other 
trustees,  certain  lands  and»houses  in  Edmonton,  upon  trust  for  various 
uses,  one  of  which  was,  that  out  of  the  rents  and  profits  they  should 
^ay  every  year  to  the  schoolmaster  the  sum  of  £4  for  teaching  four 
poor  men*s  sons  of  the  parish  of  Edmonton. 

Mr  Wild  also  directed  that  the  trustees  should  pay  every  year  the 
sum  of  £7  from  the  rents  and  profits  to  the  maintenance  of  one  poor 
scholar  at  Cambridge  for  four  years ;  or  if  he  abide  there  till  he  be  a 
Master  of  Arts,  to  be  continued  three  years  longer. 


KENSINGTON. 

THE  PROPRIETARY  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL. 

ImSTITUTKD    1831,    A.D. 

This  school  was  established  to  provide  a  sound  and  efficient  course 
of  education,  including  religious  and  moral  instruction,  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England. 

There  are  three  Exhibitions  of  £50  a  year  attached  to  this  school, 
one  of  which  is  offered  for  competition  every  year.  Students  who 
compete  for  an  exhibition  must  not  exceed  nineteen  years  of  age,  nor 
be  of  less  than  four  years*  standing  in  the  school  at  the  time  of  elec- 
tion. The  exhibitioner  may  proceed  either  to  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or 
Dublin,  and  may  hold  his  exhibition  for  three  years. 


COUNTY  OF  NORFOLK. 
NORWICH. 

THE  FREE  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL. 

This  free  grammar-school  was  originally  founded  by  Bishop  Sal- 

mon,  and  established  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  by  whom  a  charter 

^  was  granted  to  the  city,  and  revenues  assigned  for  a  schoolmaster  and 

usher,  both  of  whom  were  to  be  nominated  by  the  mayor  of  Norwich 
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and  the  majinritj  of  the  aldermen  for  the  tfane  betng,  vbeaever  a 
raeancy  thouM  happen. 

1567*  John  Caius,  M.D.  founded  Scholar^ipt  at  Ooaville  aod 
Caiut  College,  some  of  whtdi  are  appropriated  to  Norwidi  Sdiool  and 
the  county  of  Norfolk ;  aod  three  feUowihips  which  are  leatricted  to 
natiyei  of  the  coun ty.    {Seep^.  231 — 23b, ) 

1567.  Archbishop  Parker  founded  thrte  Schdarshijn  at  Carpus 
Christi  College,  each  of  the  value  of  £2. 13«.  4d.  per  annum,  and  placed 
the  nomination  to  them  in  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Norwidi,  out. 
of  the  schools  of  that  dty  or  the  town  of  Aylsham. 

156U.  Archbishop  Parker  also  founded  two  other  St^oktr^Ups  for 
scholars  out  of  the  schools  of  Norwich,  Wymondham,  or  Aylsham, 
being  natives  of  these  places. 

1574.  By  indenture  Archbishop  Parker  appointed  a  Hxth  S<^u)lar 
to  be  elected  and  sent  by  the  corporation  of  Norwich  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  other  scholars.     {See  pp.  253 — 256.) 

1580.  Archbishop  Parker  founded  one  Scholarthip  at  Trinity 
Hall  for  a  student  of  the  Civil  Law.     {See  p.  247.) 

1618.  William  Branthwaite,  D.D.  founded ^r  Sehoiarekipt  at 
Emmanuel  College,  each  of  the  value  of  £0  per  annum,  for  students 
from  Norwich  School.    {See  p.  S64.) 

1626.  John  GkMtlyn,  M.D.  gave  £5  per  annum  to  GonviDe  and 
Caius  College,  for  four  Scholar*  bom  in  the  dty  of  Norwich.  {See 
p.  238.) 

1635.  Matthew  Stokys  founded  three  ScIiolarMps  at  GonviDe 
and  Caius  College,  two  of  which  are  in  the  appointment  of  the  college, 
and  are  to  be  given  to  natives  of  the  county  of  Norfolk.  (^See  p.  238.) 

1659.  Edward  Coleman,  Esq.  M.A.  left  to  Corpus  Christi  Cd- 
lege,  Cambridge,  an  annuity  of  £20  charged  on  his  estate  at  Wymond- 
ham  towards  the  maintenance  o£  four  Scholars  from  the  ftee  scfaocds  of 
Norwich  aod  Wymondham ;  with  the  proviso,  diat  any  one  of  his 
own  name,  admitted  of  this  college,  might  enjoy  the  whole  sum.  {See 
p.  257.) 

1669.  John  Cosin,  D.D.  founded  Jive  Scholar Aips  at  St  Peter's 
College,  with  a  third  preference  to  students  from  Norwich  School. 
{See^.2i0,) 

1736.  Rev.  C.  Clarke  founded  an  Exhibition  at  CaiTist*s  College, 
with  a  preference  to  a  student  from  Norwich  schooL     {See  p.  300.) 

1745.  Lady  Drury  founded  two  Exhibitions  at  Christ's  College, 
with  a  preference  to  studenu  from  Norwidi  School.    {See  p.  300.) 
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KING'S  LYNN. 

THE  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL. 

The  school  at  King*8  Lynn  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.  by  Thomas  Thoresby,  alderman  of  Lynn,  who  endowed  it  with 
lands  in  the  parish  of  Gray  wood,  which  now  produce  about  £60  a  year. 
Jkfter  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses,  the  crown  seized  the  en- 
dowment of  the  school,  which,  however,  was  not  alienated,  but  Tested 
in  the  corporation. 

1585.  John  Titley,  by  his  will,  expressed  his  design  to  establish 
a  Scholarship  or  FeUowihip  in  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge;  and 
JUrs  Titley,  his  widow,  by  her  will  dated  14th  Feb.  1595,  appointed 
d£130  to  be  paid  to  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  Lynn,  upon  trust,  to 
put  the  same  out  at  the  yearly  interest  of  £9.  ld«.  of  which  £S  was 
to  find  two  scholars  in  Emmanuel  College  for  the  year. 

In  the  year  1657  the  mayor  and  burgesses  covenanted  with  the 
college,  that  there  should  be  in  Emmanuel  College  two  places,  called 
Lytm  SeholartfUpg,  or  Mr  Titley* s ;  the  mayor  and  burgesses  to 
^oose  such  scholars  from  the  grammar-school,  qualified  according  to 
the  statutes  of  the  University,  and  to  send  them  to  the  said  college, 
there  to  remain  for  seven  years.  And  it  was  further  covenanted,  that 
the  mayor  and  burgesses  should  pay  £11  yearly  to  the  college,  of 
which  £4  was  to  be  paid  to  each  of  the  said  scholars,  £2  to  the  master 
and  fellows,  and  £1  to  the  use  of  the  college :  and  that  one  moiety  of 
all  arrears,  if  any,  should  be  bestowed  upon  the  scholars  or  scholar 
succeeding  to  any  vacancy,  and  the  other  moiety  upon  the  said  college. 

In  consequence  of  these  two  exhibitions  not  having  been  claimed 
for  some  time,  the  accumulations  amounted  to  £132  at  Michaelmas 
1854.  These  accumulations  are  always  given  to  the  exhibitioners  next 
elected. 

1597.  Alexander  Hall,  by  his  will,  dated  July  27  in  this  year^ 
gave  to  William  ^^  his  warehouse  in  King*s  Lynn,  upon  condition 
that  he  and  his  heirs  and  assigns,  should  pay  in  the  south  porch  of 
8t  Margaret's  church,  forty  shillings  yearly,  for  seven  years,  to  the 
next  ^poor  Scholar  bom  in  the  town  of  King*s  Lynn  that  should  go 
from  thence  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  so  likewise  for  ever 
thenceforth  to  other  like  poor  scholars ;  with  a  proviso,  that  if  ever 
the  said  William  Hall,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  should  not  so  pay  the  said 
sum  within  eighteen  days  after  reasonable  demand  by  such  poor  scholar, 
the  said  warehouse  should  become  vested  in  the  mayor,  &c.  of  King's 
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Lynn,  subjected  to  the  like  payment.  When  this  exhibition  is  not 
claimed,  the  accumulations  are  not  payable  to  the  next  elected  exhibi. 
tioner. 

1615.  Rev.  Thomas  Hopes,  by  his  will,  left  an  ISxhibition  of 
£3.  6t.  Bd.  to  a  poor  scholar  for  five  years,  at  Trinity  College,  who 
had  been  educated  at  the  grammar..school  of  King*s  Lynn.  {See 
p.  348.) 

1623.  John  Peirson,  by  his  will,  devised  the  residue  of  certain 
property  to  the  mayor  and  burgesses  of  King's  Lynn,  to  the  intent 
that  they  should  pay  to  any  poor  scholar  in  Cambridge  forty  shillings 
a  year  during  the  first  seven  years  of  his  abiding  there,  if  he  should 
continue  to  reside  so  long  in  the  University.  This  exhibi tioa  may  be 
held  in  conjunction  with  any  of  the  other  exhibitions  from  Lynn 
School 

In  consequence  of  this  exhibition  not  having  been  applied  for, 
there  was  an  accumulation  of  £26  at  Michaelmas  1854,  which  will  be 
given  to  the  next  elected  exhibitioner. 

1708.  Rev.  Thomas  Thurlyn,  D.D.  by  his  will,  remitted  to  the 
mayor  and  burgesses  the  sum  of  £200  which  they  were  indebted  to 
him,  upon  condition  that  tliey  should  pay  £6  per  annum,  for  four 
years,  to  a  poor  Scholar  who  should  go  from  the  grammar<.8diool  of 
Lynn  to  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.    {See  p.  322.) 

The  accumulations  from  this  exhibition  at  Michaelmas  1854, 
amounted  to  £69,  and  will  be  given  to  the  next  elected  exhibitioner. 


AYLSHAM. 

THE  FBEB  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL. 

FODXOKD  1017,  A.D. 

This  school  was  founded  by  Robert  Jannys,  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Norwich,  and  endowed  with  £10  a  year,  payable  out  of  the  manor  of 
Pakenham. 

1567*  Archbishop  Parker  founded  Scholartlupt  at  Corpus  Christ! 
College  tor  students  from  this  school.     {See  pp.  253,  254.) 

1680.  John  Parker,  Esq.  son  of  Archbishop  Parker,  founded 
three  Scholarships  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  one  of  which  is  appropri- 
ated to  a  scholar  from  Aylsham  school,  being  also  a  native  of  that 
place.     {See  p.  256.) 
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HOLT. 

THE  FREE  ORA.MMAR-SCHOOL. 
Founded  1554,  a.d. 

This  school  was  founded  by  Sir  John  Gresham,  Knight,  alder- 
man and  citizeii  of  London,  under  the  authority  of  letters  patent 
issued  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  <^  for  the  education,  teaching, 
and  instruction  of  bpys  and  youths  in  grammar  for  ever  after  to  en- 
dure :**  and  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Fishmongers  were  appointed 
governors  of  the  school.      » 

Sir  John  Gresham  granted  certain  estates  for  the  support  of  the 
school,  and  assigned  to  the  governors  the  regulation  and  disposition  of 
the  rents  of  the  estates. 

The  Fishmongers*  Company  grant  ExhiUHons  of  £100  a  year  to 
free  scholars  of  the  Holt  school,  who  may  proceed  thence  to  either  of 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  on  being  properly  recom- 
mended by  the  master  of  the  school. 

1/46.  liady  Drury  founded  two  Exhibitiom  at  Christ's  College, 
with  a  preference,  cater U  paribus ^  for  students  from  Holt  school.  {See 
p.  301.) 

1601.  Mr  Leonard  Smith  founded  a  FeUowship  at  Sidney  Sussex 
College,  in  the  gift  of  the  Fishmongers*  Company,  with  a  preference 
to  a  scholar  from  Holt  school.    {See  p.  373  ) 


WYMONDHAM. 

THE   ORAMMAR-SCHOOL. 

FOUKOED  1059,  A.O. 

This  school  was  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  second  year 
of  her  reign.  The  lands  and  tenements  belonging  to  the  several  guilds 
remaining  for  the  most  part  after  their  dissolution  in  the  crown ;  upon 
the  humble  suit  of  the  inhabitants.  Queen  Elizabeth  gave  them  to  the 
town  and  settled  them  upon  feoffees  towards  the  maintenance  of  a 
school  and  other  godly  uses.  But  the  feoffees  being  negligent,  and 
the  money  misemployed,  a  complaint  was  lodged  with  the  Privy 
Council  in  1570 ;  whereupon  they  were  called  to  an  account,  and  the 
lands  were  settled  to  maintain  a  schoolmaster  and  to  repair  the  church. 

1569.  Archbishop  Parker  founded  two  Scholarships  at  Corpus 
Christ!  College,  for  scholars  from  the  schools  of  Norwich,  WymQnd- 
ham,  or  Aylsham.    (See  p.  254.) 
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1680.    John  Parker,  Esq.  founded  three  Scholarthipt  at  the  i 
college,  one  to  be  giren  to  a  native  of  Wymopdham,  and  educated  in 
the  school  there.    (See  p.  256.) 

1659.  Edward  Coleman,  Esq.  M.A.  left  fiur  SxhibUUms  of  £5 
per  annum  each  at  Corpus  Christ!  College,  two  of  which  are  appro* 
priated  to  scholars  from  the  grammar-school  of  Wjrmondham.  {See 
p.  257.) 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
PETERBOROUGH. 

THE  CATHEDBAIr4CH00L. 

Ok  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery  of  Peterborough  and  the 
erection  of  the  cathedral  there  by  king  Henry  VIIL,  the  charter  of 
the  cathedral  directed  that  there  should  be  a  schoolmaster,  an  uaher, 
and  twenty  scholars,  to  be  uught  grammar  at  the  cathedral-school, 
besides  four  students  of  divinity,  two  at  Oxford  and  two  at  Cambridge; 
and  assigned  specific  sums  for  their  maintenance. 

The  master,  who  is  chosen  by  the  dean  and  chapter,  is  required  to 
be  well  skilled  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  of  good  £tune  and 
pious  life,  and  shall  teach  grammar,  not  only  to  the  twenty  poor 
scholars,  but  to  all  others  who  shall  resort  to  the  school  for  that 
purpose. 

1638.  Francis  Dee,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  founded  one 
FeUowthip  and  two  Scholarthipt  at  St  John's  College,  for  persons  of 
his  name  and  kindred,  who  have  been  educated  at  Peterborough  or 
Merchant  Taylor's  School.    {See  p.  317.) 

1672.  Edmund  Mountstephen,  Esq.  founded  three  ExMbittont^  at 
St  John's  College,  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  and  dean  of  Peterborongb. 
(See  p.  320.) 

1679.  James  Duport,  D.D.  left  an  estote  to  Magdalene  CoUege, 
to  found  four  Scholarthipt  for  students  from  Peterborough  school. 
(See  p.  332.) 


OUNDLE. 

THE  FREE  6BAMMARSGH00L. 

FOUHDJED  16M,  A.Di 

This  free  grammar-school  was  founded  by  Sir  William  Laxtoo, 
knight,  a  native  of  the  town,  and  lord  mayor  of  London  in  1554,  and 
placed  by  him  under  the  government  of  the  Grocers*  Company  in 
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JUondoQ.    The  statutes  by  which  the  school  is  govemed  are  supposed  to 
liave  been  drawn  up  by  the  founder  himself. 

The  Orocers*  Company  grant  one  Exhibition  of  £50  per  annum, 
every  year,  tenable  for  three  or  four  years  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
according  to  residence ;  and  open  to  all  scholars  under  nineteen  years  of 
age,  who  are  of  three  years*  standing  in  the  school. 

Mr  Clement  Bellamy,  gentleman,  late  of  Yarwell,  charged  an 
annuity  on  certain  lands  in  Elmington,  and  directed  that  £8  thereof 
ahould  be  applied  towards  the  maintenance  of  two  poor  Scholars  in 
Cambridge,  who  are  natives  of  the  parishes  of  Oundle,  Olapthome, 
Cottentock,  or  Tansor. 

1699.  Edward  Montague,  Esq.  founded  three  Scholarships  at  Sid- 
ney Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  two  of  which  are  to  be  held  by  scholars 
from  Oundle  grammar-school.    (See  p.  372.) 

1620.  Rev.  Nicholas  Latham,  rector  of  Barnwell  St  Andrew, 
Northamptonshire,  by  his  will,  bequeathed  property  for  founding  an 
hospital  and  five  schools,  and  also  for  establishing  two  Exhibitions  of 
£5  each  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  He  dkected  that  the  two 
scholars  be  educated  at  one  of  his  five  schools,  and  the  son  of  the  panon 
of  Barnwell,  if  any  of  them  hath  a  son  fit  to  be  a  scholar  there,  in 
default  of  such,  then  the  parson  of  the  church  of  Barnwell,  who  should 
at  all  times  make  choice  of  those  two  scholars,  shall  choose  some  one 
out  of  Oundle  free-school.  The  exhibitions  are  tenable  till  M.A.  or 
until  the  exhibitioner  is  chosen  fellow,  or  has  some  other  living 
ttufiicient  to  maintain  him. 

1672.  Edmund  Monntstephen,  Esq.  founded  three  Exhibitions  at 
St  John^s  College,  giving  preference  to  scholars  from  Oundle  school  in 
default  of  scholars  from  Peterborough  schooL    (See  p.  620.) 


COUNTY  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

THB  ORAMMAR-SCHOOL. 

FOVITBBD  161B,  A.9. 

This  school  owes  its  origin  to  the  munificence  of  Thomas  Horsley, 
alderman,  and  mayor  of  Newcastle  in  1525  and  1633,  who  devised  all 
his  lands  in  that  place  after  his  death  and  that  of  hit  wife,  for  the 
endowment  of  a  grammar  school,  which  was  <<  to  be  free  for  any  within 
or  without  that  town.*'     In  augmentation  of  thii  endowment^  the 
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corpormtioo  of  NewcMtle  settled  a  itipend  of  foar  maiks  to  be  palA 
annually  out  of  their  chamber. 

The  school  was  incorporated  by  a  clause  in  the  diarter  of  Queen 
£Uzabeth  which  khe  grsnted  to  the  town  in  the  year  1600 ;  whididanse 
in  the  charter  sets  forth  that  the  queen *s  motive  for  the  new  inatitatioo 
was  "  her  regard  for  the  instruction  of  youth  from  their  tender  years  in 
the  rudimeuu  of  the  true  Christian  reUgion,  and  in  learning  and  good 
manners." 

Dr  Hartwell,  by  his  will  deWaed  £20  per  annum  to  be  divided  into 
two  Exfiibitioru  of  £10  each  towarda  the  maintenance  of  two  acbolars 
to  be  sent  to  either  of  the  Universities  out  of  the  sdiools  of  Durham  and 
Newcastle.  These  exhibitions  are  to  continue  for  four  years,  with  a 
year  of  grace  to  take  a  degree  if  the  trustees  (the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Durham)  think  fit ;  and  are  to  be  paid  out  of  the  rents  of  his  estate  of 
Fishbum. 

1773.  Michael  Smith,  D.D.  bequeathed  £800  to  Emmanuel  Col. 
lege,  Cambridge,  one  half  of  the  interest  to  be  applied  to  the  mainte- 
nance  of  a  scholar  there,  either  from  the  school  of  Durham  or  that  of 
Newcastlcupon-Tyne.   (See  p.  368.)' 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
NEWARK-UPON-TRENT. 

THE  FREB  ORAMMAR-SCHOOL. 

FOUMOSD  15S9,  iuD. 

This  school  was  founded  by  Dr  Thomas  Magnus,  an  attache  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  employed  him  in  embassies  to  Germany  and 
elsewhere;  and  promoted  him  to  the  archdeaconry  of  the  East  Riding 
in  the  county  of  York.  Dr  Magnus  left  valuable  estates  to  support  a 
grammar  and  aong-school  at  Newark  :  about  one  quarter  of  the  pre- 
sent rental,  £2400,  is  applied  to  the  purpose  contemplated  by  tlie 
founder. 

In  1551  the  estates  were  vested  in  ^<the  Aldermen  and  Atisistanu,** 
a  corporation  created  by  Edward  VI.  two  years  before ;  which  on  the 
renewal  of  the  charter  in  the  second  year  of  Charles  I.  was  designated, 
<<  the  mayor  and  twelve  aldermen.**  § 

In  1738  the  concerns  of  this  charity  were  brought  before  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  and  Lord  Talbot  the  Chancellor  decreed  that  the  cha- 
rities  given  by  Dr  Thomas  Magnus  should  be  established  except  what 
were  given  to  superstitious  uses.    About  the  year  1818  a  petition  was 
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made  to  the  Court  for  the  appropriation  and  management  of  the  funds, 
which  had  very  greatly  been  increased. 

In  consequence  of  disputes  of  the  trustees,  the  estates  were  thrown 
into  Chancery,  and  by  a  decree, of  that  Court  in  1835,  two  Exhihitiom 
were  founded  contrary  to  the  wishes  or  expectations  of  the  disputants, 
and  attached  to  Newark  schooL  «  They  are  of  the  value  of  £80  per 
annum,  tenable  for  four  years  at  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  are 
open  only  to  youths  of  17  years  of  age  or  upwards  who  have  been 
instructed  at  the  school  for  three  years  (consecutive  or  otherwise) 
whose  place  of  birth  has  been  at  Newark,  or  within  six  miles  thereof 
or  whose  parents  at  the  time  of  their  birth  resided  at  Newark  or 
within  six  miles  thereof.  The  examiner  to  be  appointed  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  to  test  the  fitness  of  the  candidates  in  classical 
and  other  learning  for  admission  at  our  Universities." 

At  a  former  contest  it  was  decided  that  if  this  test  was  satisfied 
the  electors,  who  aie  chosen  annually  from  the  corporation  o£  Newark 
were  at  liberty  to  select  whatever  candidate  they  thought  proper. 


MANSFIELD. 

THE  BOYAL  FREE  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL. 

FOUNOXO  1661,  A.D. 

This  school  was  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  original  en- 
dowment  is  uncertain  ;  no  specifications  of  property  appearing  in  the 
letters  patent  incorporating  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  of  Mansfield 
governors  of  its  possessions,  revenues,  and  goods. 

This  arises  most  probably  from  the  circumstance  of  the  same 
persons  and  theur  successors  for  ever  being  likewise  incorporated  by 
letters  patent  of  King  Philip  and  Queen  Mary  in  1656,  governors  of 
the  lands  and  possessions  of  the  parish-church  of  Mansfield,  to  find  a 
presbyter  for  ever. 

Hence  the  several  properties  of  the  church  and  the  school  have 
been  intermixed ;  and  in  the  year  1682,  to  put  an  end  to  a  biU  filed  in 
equity  by  the  two  schoolmasters  against  the  corporations,  to  distinguish 
and  separate  them,  it  was  unanimously  agreed,  and  by  a  bye-kw  of 
the  corporations  enacted,  that  the  priest  should  have  two  thirds  of  the 
whole,  and  the  two  schoolmasters  the  remainder  m  certain  proportions. 

No  sututes  are  ordained  by  the  letters  patent,  but  the  governors  an 
therein  empowered,  by  the  advice  of  eight  inhabitants  of  Mansfield, 
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DOW  called  their  assbtaati,  to  make  nilea  and  bye-Iawsfor  die 
ment  of  the  schooL 

The  coDcemt  of  the  achool  are  at  preseiit  (Jan.  1865)  m  die  Goni 
of  Chancery,  and  it  it  expected  that  the  creation  of  exhibitions 
to  the  two  Univenities  will  be  the  result  of  its  interference. 

There  are  scholarships  at  Jesus  College  and  at  Corpos  Chrisd  Cel 
lege,  Cambridge,  for  natives  (if  qualified)  of  Mansfidd  and  Notting 
hamshire.    (iSto  pp.  268,  288, 289.) 


NORMANTON. 

THB  FBBB  ORAMMAB-8CH00L. 

VOCVOSD  1S8S,  KU. 

The  free-school  of  Normanton  was  founded  by  John  Freestoi^ 
Esq.  of  Altofts  in  Yorkshire. 

Mr  Freestone  left  property  for  the  endowment  of  a  FtUotnhip  m 
two  Scholanhipty  which  were  settled  at  Sidney  Sussex  College,  with 
preference  to  scholars  from  Normanton  school.    (See  p.  373.) 


OXFORDSHIRE. 
BLOXHAM. 

ALL  SAINTS*  GRAMMAIUSCHOOL. 

FOCITDBD  ISn,  A.9. 

This  school  owes  its  origin  to  the  Rev.  John  William  Hewetf 
M.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  It  is  designed  to  afford  a  tooM 
liberal  education,  based  up<m  Christian  principles. 

The  establishment  of  the  school  was  commenced  in  Februaf| 
1863,  and  a  site  of  between  three  and  four  acres  was  purchased  for  thCI 
permanent  buildings  and  play-ground.  * 

The  buildings  have  been  designed,  and  are  intended  for  die  rece!)* 
tion  of  160  boys,  with  houses  for  the  masters,  &c.  The  sum  of  £12<M! 
has  been  set  aside  as  a  first  portion  of  the  endowment.  The  cost  of 
the  proposed  buUdings  will  be  about  £20,000.  All  the  profiu  of  tfadi 
school  are  devoted  by  Mr  Hewett,  the  head-master,  to  the  purposes  oi 
the  foundation. 

Three  ExhibUUmt,  each  of  £30  a  year,  are  offered  to  scholars  pnH 
oeeding  from  this  school  either  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  hold  an  examination  for  the  first  of  these  at  or  about  Mid- 
summer in  the  year  1866. 
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RUTLANDSHIRE. 
OAKHAM. 

THE  FBEE  OBAMMAB-SCHOOL. 
Founded  1581,  a.d. 
This  school  owes  its  origin  and  endowment  to  the  Rev.  Robert 
Johnson,  S.T.B.  rector  of  North  Luffenham,  and  archdeacon  of  Lei- 
cester^ under  the  authority  of  letters  patent  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
whereby  her  majesty,  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  her  reign,  on  the 
petition  of  Robert  Johnson,  clerk,  granted  and  ordained  that  there 
should  be  a  grammar-school  in  Oakham,  to  be  called  the  Free  Grammar. 
school  of  Robert  Johnson,  clerk,  with  a  master  and  one  usher ;  and  a 
hospital  by  the  name  of  Christ^s  Hospital  in  Oakham ;  and  that  there 
should  be  a  grammar-school  in  Uppingham,  to  be  called  the  Free 
Grammar-school  of  Robert  Johnson,  clerk,  in  Uppingham,  with  a 
master  and  usher ;  and  a  hospital  there  for  the  rehef  and  support  of 
poor  persons,  to  be  called  the  Hospital  of  Christ  in  Uppingham :  and 
thatUiere  should  be  for  ever  twenty-four  discreet  and  honest  men, 
who  should  be  governors  of  the  said  schools  and  hospitals,  and  be 
constituted  a  body  corporate. 

The  statutes  and  ordinances*  for  the  government  of  the  school 


*  The  following  is  the  chapter  respecting  the  scholars. 

"  Further,  I  do  ordain  and  constitute  that  there  shall  be  in  each  of  my  said 
•diools  firom  time  to  time  some  scholars  that  are  well  fitted  for  the  Universities,  of 
civil  convenation  (if  God  so  bless  my  schools),  chosen  to  receive  exhibition  of  forty 
•hillings  per  annum,  till  the  number  of  seven  of  each  be  filled  up  in  each  place ; 
wherein  I  advise  that  the  poorer  sort  be  first  preferred  cieterit  paribus,  and  ordain 
that  they  have  been  educated  in  the  said  school  from  whence  they  are  chosen  two 
yean  last  past  before  the  election,  and  their  stipend  shall  be  continued  unto  them 
for  the  space  of  seven  years,  if  they  so  long  continue  in  the  Universities;  of  the  num- 
ber whereof  shall  be  for  a  scholar  for  Oakham,  Zachary  Seaton,  and  for  Uppingham, 
Thomas  Wheatly,  of  Emmanuel  College,  in  Cambridge.  But  if  they  be  absent  from 
the  Universities  for  the  space  of  ten  weeks  in  the  year,  their  places  shall  be  void. 
They  shall  be  chosen  by  the  governors  resident  in  the  diocese  aforesaid,  or  the  mi^or 
part  of  them,  under  their  hands.  But  if  the  said  scholars  shall  misbehave  themselves, 
and  shall  carry  themselves  idly  or  viciously,  some  of  the  govemcns  shall  give  notice 
to  the  receiver,  and  when  he  pays  them  their  money  he  shall  give  them,  or  else  such 
as  receive  the  money  for  them,  notice  of  their  ill  behaviour,  which  being  twice  done, 
if  they  do  not  amend,  they  shall  be  deprived  of  their  stipend  by  the  governors,  or  the 
mi^or  part  of  them.  And  flirther  I  constitute,  that  if  it  happen  there  be  not  in  my 
Mkl  sebools  such  scholars  as  aforesaid  to  fill  up  the  number  as  aforesaid,  that  then 
the  stipends  bestowed  shall  be  employed  about  the  school  from  whence  such  scholars 
should  or  might  have  been  chosen,  about  necessary  books,  or  other  things,  if  need 
nquire.  If  there  be  no  necessity,  then  about  the  houses,  gardens,  or  fences  of  the 
hospital  in  the  same  town.*  * 

H  H 
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were  drawn  up  in  the  first  yew  of  Charles  I.  by  the  fbonder,  being 
the  year  in  which  he  died,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty^ve. 

From  the  re?enues  of  the  school  are  granted  twelve  Exkibitumsj  each 
of  the  Talue  of  £40  per  annum,  to  students  proceeding  to  either  of  &e 
Universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

These  exhibitions  aie  given  according  to  the  merit  of  the  candi- 
dates, which  is  determined  by  an  examiner  &om  one  of  the  Uziiver. 
sities.  The  governors  are  guided  in  their  election  of  exhibitioners  from 
the  report  of  the  examiner,  and  the  account  of  the  master  of  the  school 
respecting  the  moral  character  of  the  candidates,  and  the  pecuniary 
ability  of  their  parents. 

There  are  also  sixteen  other  exhibitions,  four  at  Clare  Hall,  four 
at  St  John*s  College,  four  at  Emmanuel  College,  and  four  at  Sidney 
Sussex  College,  to  which  a  preference  is  reserved  for  scholars  firam  the 
grammar-schools  of  Oakham  and  Uppingham.  (See  pp.  215,  316, 
363,  376.) 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Lovett  founded  ixvo  Exhibitions  at  Sidney  Sus- 
sex  College,  for  students  from  Ghrantham  school,  and  in  de£sult  for 
students  from  Oakham  school.    (See  p.  378.) 


UPPINGHAM. 

THB  FBEB  OBAMMAR-SCflOOL. 
Vovnovt  IfiSlf  ▲.!». 

This  school  was  founded  by  Archdeacon  Johnson,  at  the  same 
■  time  that  he  founded  the  grammar-school  of  Oakham,  and  it  is 
governed  by  the  same  rules  and  ordinances. 

There  are  twelve  ExhibUion*,  each  of  the  value  of  £40  a  year, 
tenable  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  by  students  from  this  school;  the 
qualifications  of  candidates  being  the  same  as  those  for  the  exhibitioDs 
at  Oakham  school. 

The  other  advantages  open  to  scholars  from  Oakham  Bchool  at 
Cambridge  are  equally  open  to  scholars  from  Uppingham  schooL 

The  schools  are  open  to  the  children  of  the  inhabitaata  of  the 
towns  of  Oakham  and  Uppingham,  and  of  the  neighbouring  villages, 
if  they  be  too  poor  to  afford  them  education  at  their  own  expense. 
But  of  such  as  can  afford  it  the  master  may  receive  a  remuneration ; 
the  governors  moderating  the  charge  if  it  be  deemed  too  much. 
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t  '  COUNTY  OF  SALOP. 

SHREWSBURY. 

*"  THE  FREE  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL. 

Founded  1S53,  a.d. 

In  the  year  1551  it  was  represented  to  King  Edward  VI.  by  Hugh 
Sdwards,  merc'er  of  London,  and  Richard  Whitacre,  the  bailiff  of 
j^rewsbury,  that  some  public  institution  was  needed  for  the  education 
of  the  youth  of  the  town ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  request  was  made  (ot 
tome  of  the  revenues  of  the  dissolved  collegiate  churches  of  St  Mary 
ftod  St  Chad,  in  Shrewsbury.  His  Majesty  granted  their  request,  and 
assigned  estates  which  formerly  belonged  to  St  Mary^s  and  St  Chad's, 
then  valued  at  £20  per  annum,  for  the  endowment  of  a  school  with  the 
title  of  "  The  Royal  Free  Grammar-school  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth.'* 
Two  schoolmasters  were  appointed,  and  the  bishop  of  Lichfield  with 
the  bailiffs  and  burgesses  were  nominated  governors  of  the  school. 
Queen  Elizabeth  greatly  augmented  King  Edward's  donation  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  her  reign.  This  was  effected  at  the  instance  of  ^^  the 
excellent  and  worthie ''  Thomas  Ashton,  who  was  at  the  whole  expense 
and  labour  of  laying  the  affair  before  her  majesty,  and  obtaining  her 
letters  patent.  Mr  Ashton  had  been  a  fellow  of  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  was  probably  fixed  upon  to  be  the  first  head-master 
of  the  school  by  its  early  patron  Richard  Whitacre ;  under  whose  great 
care  and  able  tuition  the  school  flourished  very  eminently.  Besides  the 
children  of  the  gentry  of  the  county  of  Salop  and  of  North  Wales, 
many  persons  of  the  highest  distinction  in  the  kingdom  sent  sons  there. 

Mr  Ashton  resigned  his  office  some  years  before  his  death,  but 
continued  to  cherish  the  seminary  over  which  he  had  presided.  He 
drew  up  the  code  of  laws  by  which  the  school  was  governed  for  above 
two  centuries,  and  added  £120  of  his  own  money  to  the  endowment. 

The  statutes  and  ordinances  made  by^lr  Ashton,  though  well 
adapted  to  the  modes  of  life  and  to  the  course  of  education  which  then 
prevailed,  were  however  found,  as  is  the  case  in  many  ancient  founda- 
tions, to  be  in  several  respects  inconvenient  and  deficient,  and  in  others, 
impracticable.  They  were  therefore  repealed  (except  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  qualifications  for  exhibitioners)  by  an  act  of  parliament*  in  1798, 


•  It  was  enacted  among  otber  thingi  :— 

*<That  when  any  vacancy  ihall  happen  by  death,  resignation,  forfeiture,  or 
otherwiic,  in  the  place  or  places  of  the  first  or  second  master,  the  mayor  shall  notlfV^ 
the  same  within  U  days  to  the  master  and  fellows  of  St  John's  College,  Camhiidge, 
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entituled  ''An  act  for  die  better  gcyvemmcDt  and  vegalatkD  of  the  ] 
Onmniar-ichool  of  King  Edward  the  Siztli,  at  ShrewBbvry,  In 
county  of  Salop.*'    Thii  act  pcoTidei  tbat  the  govemon  and 


who  iImU,  within  two  calendar  montfac,  pioeeed  to  the  election  of  one  olbcr  { 
penon,  being  a  graduate  of  the  degree  of  Bachekr  of  Aita  at  leait  in  the  Un 
dtlei  of  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  and  a  member  of  the  Churdi  of  Rngiand,  and  l 
best  qualified  in  respect  of  morals,  learning,  and  dieoetion,  to  fill  sucb  place; 
tlie  said  master  and  fellows  shall,  previous  to  sudi  eleetkHiy  take  each  and  i 
an  oath  to  vote  for  such  person  only  to  fill  the  said  place  as  in  his  j 
•eem  the  best  qualified  for  such  station. 

**Thi^every  person  so  admitted  as  head  or  second  maater  shall  widun  t 
calendar  months  after  his  being  so  admitted,  vacate  any  ftUowship  wlilcb  he  ^ 
they  may  hold  or  possess  in  either  of  the  s^  Universities^  and  aLso  afaall  ' 
any  other  office,  place  or  prelierment,  in  either  of  the  said  Universitiea,  or  < 
where,  which  shall  require  celibacy  In  the  penon  who  holds  any  soch  place*  < 
or  preferment'* 

The  governors  are  empowered,  with  the  consent  of  the  Bishop  of  rictifleld  i 
Coventry,  ftom  time  to  time  to  make  fit  and  wholesome  statutes  and  ordinanees  i 
writing,  for  the  general  government  of  the  Inundation ;  not  making  or  < 
any  statutes  or  ordinances  which  may  in  any  way  tend  to  alter  or  defieat  the  c 
institution  of  the  said  school,  as  a  free  gnunmar-schooL 

"  That  the  surplus  of  the  rents  of  the  estates  which  shall  remain  over  and  a 
the  difibrent  payments  and  things  before  authorised  to  be  made  and  done,  shall  I 
by  the  said  governors  applied  and  appropriated  towards  the  founding,  creating,  -, 
maintaining  of  one  or  more  exhibition  or  exhibitions  in  cither  of  the  aald  Uniw 
sities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  as  the  said  governors  and  the  said  Bishop  of  J 
field  and  Coventry  for  the  time  being  shall  think  fit,  for  such  scholars  as  shall  ha  j 
been  educated  in  the  said  free  grammar-school,  and  that  no  exhibition  shall  c 
longer  than  five  years,  and  then  a  new  election  shall  be  had  of  some  other  t 
turner. 

**  The  election  and  choice  of  the  said  exhibitionen,  as  often  as  there  shall  be  i 
vacancy,  or  as  often  as  a  new  exhibition  shall  be  created,  shall  be  in  the  gove 
and  that  every  such  election  shall  be  had  as  follows:— Fir^  of  such  scholars  of  t 
said  school  as  have  been  or  shall  be  bom  in  the  said  town  of  Shrewsbury,  or  in  i 
suburbs  thereof,  or  in  the  Abbey  Formate  at^oining  thereto,,  being  the  legiti 
sons  of  burgesses  of  the  same  town,  if  they  be  found  by  the  governors  meet  for  i 
same :  and  for  default  of  such,  then  of  such  scholars  as  have  been  or  shall  be  I 
in  the  parish  of  Chirbury,  within  the  said  county  of  Salop ;  and  for  defiiult  of  sucJ 
then  the  choice  to  be  of  such  scholars  as  have  been  or  shall  be  bom  within  the  s 
county  of  Salop ;  and  for  default  of  such,  then  the  choice  to  be  of  such  scholars  i 
have  been  or  shall  be  born  within  the  said  county ;  but  that  no  person  shall  be  < 
gible  to  such  exhibition  unless  he  shall  have  duly  attended  the  said  school  for  \ 
space  of  two  years  immediately  preceding  his  going  to  any  college  in  either  of  t 
said  Universities,  and  shall  have  obtained  fh>m  the  master  of  the  said  sdiool  al 
certificate  of  such  attendance  under  his  hand,  and  also  that  such  scholar  so  oflering 
himself  a  candidate  for  such  exhibition  is  duly  qualified  in  respect  of  leamhig,  and 
of  good  morals  and  behaviour ;  and  in  case  there  be  no  sudi  scholars  of  the  de- 
scription aforesaid  in  the  said  school,  whfp  any  vacancy  of  an  exhlbitloii  abali 
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^ftuJOL  be  a  body  corporate,  and  that  all  the  governors  except  the  mayor 
Ipjhall  be  possessed  of  £200  a  year  in  land  or  money. 
r  ■  The  trustees  previously  to  the  year  1798,  founded  from  the  increased 
reyenues  of  the  school  four  Ex'hibitiont^  tenable  for  seven  years,  at 
8t  John^s  College,  Cambridge,  each  of  the  value  of  £70  per  annum. 
Xfcese  exhibitions  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  have  been  reduced 
|o  £50  per  annum,  and  in  default  of  candidates,  who  have  a  preference, 
itfiey  are  open  to  any  scholars  who  have  been  two  years  at  the  school. 
JLad  since  the  passing  of  the  act  in  17^8,  the  trustees  have  founded  tvo 
uddiiiondl  Exhibition*,  tenable  for  four  years,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
hy  scholars  from  Shrewsbury  school.  These  exhibitions  are  of  the 
pame  value,  and  are  under  the  same  regulations  as  the  four  appropriated 
to  St  John*s  College. 

1577*  Under  the  12th  ordinance  of  Thomas  Ashton,  clerk,  the  first 
master  of  Shrewsbury  school,  were  founded  two  Schohrshipt  at  St 
John's  Coll^,  which  are  regulated  by  deed,  dated  3rd  Sept.  1623,  for 
•iudents  from  Shrewsbury  school. 


happen,  or  in  case  the  person  ofFering  hixruelf  a  candidate  for  the  same  shall,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  governors,  be  unfit  and  ineligible,  either  for  want  of  learning,  or 
Ibr  any  other  cause  or  defect,  to  have  or  enjoy  such  exhibition,  then  the  money 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  applied  to  the  use  of  such  exhibitioner,  shall 
be  applied  in  the  manner  before  directed,  towards  increasing  the  ftmd  for  founding 
and  creating  a  new  exhibition,  and  so  totiet  quoUess  and  towards  increasing  the 
stipends  or  salaries  of  the  said  vicar  of  Chirbury,  and  curates  of  St  Mary,  Astley, 
and.  Clive,  as  aforesaid. 

*'  That  all  the  annual  stipends,  payments,  or  sums  of  money,  which  are  now  paid 
out  ot  the  revenues  of  the  school  estates  for  the  better  maintenance  and  support  of 
adiolars  or  exhibitioners  firom  the  said  school,  unto  or  for  the  use  and  1>enefit  of 
tuch  scholars  or  exhibitioners,  at  the  said  college  of  St  John  the  Evangelist,  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  under  the  ordinances  of  the  said  Thomas  Ashton,  shall 
not  at  any  time  hereafter  be  lessened  or  diminished,  but  shall  continue  to  be  paid 
by  the  said  governors  to  the  same  amount  at  the  least  as  they  are  at  present  paid; 
and  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  governors,  with  the  consent  of  the  said 
bishop,  firom  time  to  time,  out  of  such  surplus,  to  augment  the  salary  or  stipend  of 
any  such  scholar  or  exhibitioner,  which  is  now  or  shall  be  at  the  said  College  of  St 
John,  under  the  said  ordinances  of  the  said  Thomas  Ashton. 

**  That  four  times  in  every  year,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  fith  January,  the  5th  April, 
the  fith  July,  and  10th  October,  there  shall  be  made  out  and  printed  an  account  uf 
the  whole  of  the  receipts,  arrears,  debts,  bills  outstanding,  and  also  of  all  the  ex- 
penses, and  of  the  surplus  of  the  whole  revenues,  and  twelve  printed  copies  tl^reof 
•hall  be  lodged  with  the  corporation,  and  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  the  inspection 
of  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  assistants  of  the  said  town  of  Shrewsbury,  and  six 
printed  copies  thereof  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  master  and  fellows  of  St  John's 
CktUege  aforeiaid  for  their  infiarmation." 
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ie56.  Two  ExhWiUHu  wm  fomded  by  deed,  at  St  Jofaii*s  C6U 
lege,  for  ntudents  ftom  Shrewtbnry  school,  under  certtin  vesttictioot* 
These  exhibitions  are  now  eadi  of  the  valne  of  £35  a  year,  and  thef 
ate  tenable  till  scholars  take  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

1713.  Key.  Oswald  Smyth,  second  master  of  Shrewsbnry  school, 
bequeathed  property  for  founding  two  Ejeftibitions,  tenable  for  seven 
years  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  A  preference  is  rcserred  for  his  vela, 
tions,  next  for  sons  of  burgesses,  bom  in  the  town ;  after  that,  those 
bom  in  the  suburbs  of  Shrewsbury : — ^in  default,  any  scholars  bom  in 
the  county  of  Salop,  and  educated  at  Shrewsbury  school. 

1724.  John  Millington,  D.D.  founded  one  Fellowship  and  fomr 
Exhibitionttkt  Magdalene  College,  for  scholars  from  Shrewsbury  school. 
(See  p.  333.) 

1734.  Mr  James  Millington  founded  two  Exhibittone  at  Magdalen 
College,  for  students  from  Shrewsbury  school.    (See  p.  334.) 

1766.  John  Taylor,  D.D.  by  his  will,  gave  an  EjchUntUm  of  £2S 
a  year  for  four  years,  at  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  for  scholars  from 
Shrewsbury  school,  with  a  preference  to  any  descendant  of  Roger  Owen, 
of  Andover,  though  not  brought  up  at  the  same  school,  but  who  should 
be  thought  duly  qualified  for  the  exhibition. 

1844.  Rev.  R.  B.  Podmore  founded  an  Exhibition  of  £30  a  year, 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  tenable  for  four  years,  for  a  native  of 
Shropshire.    (See  p.  353.) 


NEWPORT. 
THB  FREE  OBAMMABrSCHOOL. 

FOUHDXD  1606,   A.  D. 

This  school  was  founded  and  endowed  by  William  Adams,  dtisen 
and  haberdasher  of  London,  who  gave  besides  an  estate  at  Woodease, 
in  the  county  of  Salop,  in  aid  of  the  original  endowment,  lest  there 
should  be  any  deficiency  for  carrying  out  his  design. 

In  1660,  the  12th  year  of  Charles  II.  an  act  of  Parliament  was 
obtained,  appointing  the  master  and  wardens  of  the  Company  of  Haber- 
dashers, in  the  city  of  London,  to  be  the  governors  of  the  free-school 
and  almshouses  so  founded  by  Mr  Adams ;  and  for  the  settlement  of 
the  lands  and  possessions  upon  them  for  the  maintenance  of  the  scliool 
and  other  chariuble  uses. 

The  founder  in  1656  drew  up  sututes^  constitutions,  and  ordmanoes 
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€k>T  the  government  of  the  school*.  It  is  ordained  by  them  that  the 
mchool  shall  be  for  ever  free  for  the  teaching  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
JBIebrew  tongues^  or  any  of  them,  unto  fourscore  scholars. 

The  statvrtes  and  orders  are  directed  to  be  fairly  written,  and  sus- 
)»ended  in  a  convenient  place  publicly  in  the  school,  and  to  be  openly 
-te&d  in  the  school  once  a  quarter  from  time  to  time,  that  so  none  may 
.  plead  ignorance. 

Mr  Adams  also  founded  four  Exhibitions  for  scholars  proceeding 

from  this  school  either  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge.     The  nomination  is 

in  the  visitor  and  the  head-master,  and  is  to  be  made  within  the  last 

'Two  days  of  the  month  of  February  yearly.     It  is  also  provided,  that 

,   if  at  the  time  of  election  any  scholar  born  in  Newport  or  Chetw3n)d 

!£Snd  shall  be  fitted  for  that  choice,  then  such  to  be  first  chosen  :  in  case 

there  be  none  such,  then  next  any  one  bom  within  three  miles  of  that 

town,  but  within  the  said  county,  if  fitted  for  it :  and  in  case  that 

none  such  be  found  fit  there,  then  any  other  born  elsewhere  within  the 

said  county  of  Salop  may  be  chosen,  respect  always  had  for  the  pre- 

,     ferring  of  such  that  were  bom  at  the  least  distance  from  the  said  school : 

or  otherwise  in  case  of  failure  therein^  then  to  make  choice  of  any  well 

qualified  and  fitted  that  hath  been  a  scholar  in  the  said  school  by  the 

space  of  three  years  or  upwards,  so  always  that  in  all  the  respective 

places  afore-mentioned,  care  be  taken  that  the  poorer  sort  be  herein 

preferred,  in  case  they  shall  be  every  way  fitted  for  the  same.     These 

exhibitions  are  for  the  term  of  four  years  and  no  longer,  and  are  each 

of  about  the  value  of  £20  per  annum. 


*  The  following  are  the  tenth,  twelfth,  and  eighteenth  rules  :^ 

10.  **  The  master  and  usher  shall  have  a  special  care  to  the  good  manners  and 
decent  deportment  of  the  scholars,  and  shall  exemplarily  punish  all  misdemeanours, 
especially  the  sins  of  swearing,  cursing,  lying,  filching,  filthy  or  obscene  talking  or 
acting,  gaming  for  any  thing  of  price,  and  foul  language  to  any  person,  and  in  an 
especial  manner  shall  diligently  endeavour  to  see  the  LoM's  day  kept  free  from  any 
profanation  (as  much  as  in  them  lieth)  as  well  after  as  under  the  public  ordinances 
by  all  these  scholars." 

12.  "AH  disobedient  and  stubborn  youths  that  are  pertinaciously  and  exemplarily 
bad,  after  two  admonitions«  wherewith  their  parents  or  friends  be  acquainted,  shall 
the  third  time  be  expelled  from  the  school." 

18.  "No  scholar  at  any  time  shall  with  knife,  or  otherwise  whatsoever  in  stone, 
lead,  or  other  materials,  cut,  notch,  deface,  or  break  the  windows,  wainscot,  forms, 
leati,  tables  of  arden,  desks,  doors,  tables,  in  any  part  of  the  houses,  school,  or 
library,  neither  de&oe  or  in  any  kind  abuse  any  of  the  books  in  the  said  library. 
The  master  upon  conviction  of  such  ofifender,  or  offenders,  shall  give  him  or  them 
exemplary  punishment  for  deterring  others  so  to  do." 
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LUDLOW. 

THB  FBBB  ORAHMA&SCHOO^. 

FOCKSKD  loss,  iuB. 

Ths  fiee  gnmmtr-school  of  Ludlow  was  founded  by  King  £dwatd 
VL;  the  bailiffs,  burgesses  and  commonalty,  and  their  successors, 
being  directed  *^  always  to  find  in  the  same  town,  at  their  own  costs 
and  charges,  a  free  grammar-school,  with  a  schoolmaster  and  an  usher, 
for  the  erudition  of  youth  in  the  Latin  tongue.** 

There  are  ifiree  Exhibitions  of  £50  each  for  three  years,  (est%> 
blished  under  the  scheme  of  1847,  by  which  the  school  is  now  governed,) 
tenable  at  any  college  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Durham.  These  ait 
for  day-scholars  exclusively,  who  must  be  sons  (or  liying  with  persons 
in  loco  parentis)  of  persons  residing  in  Ludlow,  or  within  ten  miles 
thereof,  and  a  candidate  must  have  been  in  the  school  two  years  before 
he  can  be  elected  to  an  exhibition. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 
'  BRISTOL. 

THE  PRSB  OKAMlf  AIUSCHOOL. 

POWDBO  IMS,  A.n. 

The  hospital  of  Saint  Bartholomew  the  Apostle,  with  the  lands 
and  tenements  thereto  belonging,  having  by  licence  of  Henry  VIII.  in 
the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  reign,  been  purchased  by  &e  exeoators  of 
Robert  Thome,  Esq.  were  conveyed  to  the  mayor,  bui^^esses,  and 
commonalty  of  the  city  of  Bristol,  for  erecting  a  free  grammar-school 
in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  the  testator.  His  sons  also,  Robert  Thome 
and  Nicholas  Tborne,  were  great  benefactors  of  the  school.  Ordinances 
and  rules  were  ordained  for  the  management  of  the  school  by  the 
governors,  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Bristol,  with  the  advice  of  the 
common  council  of  the  same  city. 

1625.  Mrs  Anne  Snigge,  by  her  will,  among  other  things  devised 
£200  to  the  mayor,  burgesses,  and  commonalty  of  the  city  of  Bristol, 
that  they  should  retain  and  keep  the  said  £200  for  their  own  use, 
upon  condition  that  they  should  pay  yearly  for  ever  thereafter  the  sum 
of  £12  to  and  amongst  two  poor  Seholarsy  sons  of  the  poor  burgesses 
of  the  said  city,  who  should  be  educated  in  the  free  grammar-school 
there,  called  «*  The  Bartholomew's,"  to  be  paid  unto  them  for  their 
better  maintenance  in  some  one  or  both  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
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\mr  Cambridge,  namely,  to  each  scholar  £6  per  annum,  for  four  years, 
[Remaining  there,  aqd  demeanmg  himself  well. 

1028.  John  Whitson,  alderman  of  the  city  of  Bristol,  by  his 
l^wiH,  bequeathed  to  the  corporation  of  Bristol  a  certain  portion  of  his 
\ptOfpeTty  for  various  charitable  uses,  as  by  the  good  discretion  of  the 
jSnajor  and  aldermen  should  be  thought  fit  and  necessary. 

A  declaration  was  made  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  of  the 
eharitable  uses  to  which  Mr  Whitson^s  benefaction  was  to  be  applied ; 
and  among  them,  they  declared  that  £20  yearly  for  ever  should  be 
employed  towards  the  maintenance  of  two  poor  men's  sons  of  the  city 
in  the  University  of  Oxfoid  or  Cambridge  that  had  first  had  their 
education  and  bringing  up  in  the  grammar-school  of  the  city,  called 
**  The  Bartholomew's,*'  to  each  of  them  £10  per  annum. 

In  the  year  1847  a  new  scheme  was  approved  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery  for  the  management  and  administration  of  the  estates  and 
xevenues,  and  for  the  future  government  of  the  free  grammar-school  of 
Bristol,  and  the  trustees  of  the  Bristol  charities  were  appointed  trustees 
of  the  grammar-school. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  surplus  should  be  employed,  among  other 
things,  in  increasing  the  amounts  payable  as  exhibitions  under  the 
gifts  of  John  Whitson,  Anne  Snigge,  and  George  White,  or  such  of 
them  as  may  be  payable  to  boys  proceeding  from  the  said  school  to 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  so  as  to  make  up  the  annual 
income  of  the  said  gifts  equal  to  two  Exhibitions  of  £60  each,  to  b« 
payable-  to  boys  from  the  said  school.  Also  after  providing  for  these 
payments,  any  further  surplus  when  it  shall  amount  to  £60  a  year, 
shall  be  employed  for  a  thirds  and  after  that  for  a  Jburth  Exhibition. 
That  the  said  trustees  shall  elect  to  such  exhibitions  only  such  boys 
as  shall  have  been  reported  to  be  meritorious  scholars,  deserving  of  the 
same  by  the  examiners,  and  that  the  said  exhibition  shall  commence 
from  the  day  of  election  thereto,  and  shall  be  continued  during  four 
years ;  but  shall  be  determinable  by  the  said  trustees,  if  the  exhibi'* 
doner  shall  not  continue  to  reside  in  the  University. 


BRUTON. 

THE  FBEE  6RAMMAB-S0H00L. 
FOVHDXO  1619,  A.n. 

Tbis  f^  school  was  founded  by  Richard  Fitzjames,  bishop  of 
Iiondon,  Sir  John  Fitzjames,  chief  justice  of  £n*gland,  and  John 
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Bdmondet)  D.D.  derk,  in  the  ekTenth  year  of  Hcniy  VIII.;  bat  ok 
the  tuppression  of  charitable  inttitations  in  that  xeign,  it  came  to  tiie 
crown^  and  the  school  was  K^founded  by  a  diarter  in  the  fouxth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Bdward  VI. 

In  the  year  1809,  with  the  adTice  of  the  biihop  of  Bath  and 
M^'ells,  certain  tuiutea  and  ordinanoea  were  made  by  the  warden  and 
govemon  for  the  numageroent  of  the  ichool,  one  of  which  directa,  that 
exhibition!  may  be  granted  by  the  goTemors  out  of  the  profita  and 
reyenuet  to  astiat  in  the  maintenance  of  scholars  from  the  school  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

There  are  at  present /»iir  ExhibHiotu  granted,  each  of  the  valtie  of 
£30  a  year.  One  of  these  exhibitions  is«warded  regularly  every  year, 
if  a  fit  and  competent  candidate  come  forward,  and  provided  the  fasds 
of  the  sdiool  be  found  by  the  governors  to  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

Two  of  the  four  exhibitions  are  confined  to  Iree  boys,  and  two  are 
open ;  but  if  there  be  no  candidate  from  among  the  free  boys  for  a 
vacant  coi^/bied  exhibition,  the  govemors  may  in  that  case  elect  some 
other  scholar.  Candidates  for  an  exhibition  must  have  attended  the 
school  for  the  three  previous  yeank  The  exhibitioners  are  elected  at 
a  public  examination  of  all  the  boys  in  the  school  held  annually.  The 
election  is  purely  an  election  of  merit,  the  governors  being  bound  by 
statute  in  every  ease  to  elect  that  candidate  whom  the  examiner  sfasll 
report  to  be  the  best  scholar. 


CREWKERNE. 

THE  ORAMMAR«CHU0L. 

FODVOKD  1449,  ▲.!>. 

The  grammar-school  of  Crewkeroe  was  founded  by  John  Combe, 
B.D.  precentor  of  Exeter  cathedral,  a  native  of  the  town,  and  endowed 
by  him  and  subsequent  benefactors  with  lands  and  houses,  which  sov 
produce  about  £300  per  annum. 

By  a  recent  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  the  school  Is  free  to  all 
sons  of  the  inhabitants  of  Crewkeme,  and  within  six  miles  of  the  town, 
for  instruction  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  the  principles  of  the  Established 
Church. 

1847.  Thomas  Hoskins,  Esq.  the  warden  of  die  school,  the  Ute 
Lord  Wynford,  and  the  feoffees,  founded  from  houses  and  funded 
property,  three  Exhibitions,  each  of  the  value  of  £25  per  annum, 
and  tenable  for  four  years;  the  first  two  for  students  proceeding 
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ip  the  Univenities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  last  for  the'  learned 
professions  as  well  as  the  Universities.  These  exhibitions  are  ppen  to 
iXl  the  scholars,  and  are  awarded  by  the  feoffees  on  the  report  of  an 
examiner  from  one  of  the  Universities. 

There  are  besides /our  Exftibitions^  open  to  the  free  scholars  from 
this  school  to  Oxford. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 
TAMWORTH. 

THE  FREE  ORAMMABrSCHOOL. 

The  ^ee  grammar-school  at  Tam worth  was  first  established  out 
of  the  Guild  of  St  George  in  that  town.  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1588 
restored  the  free  grammar-school ;  and  '^  granted  an  annuity  of 
£10.  13«.  2Jd.  for  the  fee  and  stipend  of  the  schoolmaster,  out  of  the 
treasury,  by  the  hands  of  the  general  receiver  in  the  counties  of  War- 
wick and  Stafford,  yearly  to  be  paid  to  such  use  as  formerly  it  was 
paid." 

In  the  charter  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  the  borough  of  Tamworth, 
the  corporation  are  directed  to  appoint  an  able  schoolmaster.  The 
corporation  are  the  trustees,  by  whom  regulations  are  made  from  time 
to  time  for  the  government  of  the  school. 

1527.  John  Bayley  founded  a  Fellowship  at  St  John's  College, 
for  a  native  of  Tamworth.     {See  p.  307.) 

1691.  Rev.  S.  Frankland  founded  a  5cAoAir«Aifi  at  St  Catharine's 
Hall,  Cambridge,  for  a  student  from  this  school.    {See  p.  280.) 


WALSALL. 

THE  FREE  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL. 

FOUHOKD  1094,  A.O. 

The  free  grammar-school  at  Walsall  was  founded  by  Queen  Mary, 
and  endowed  with  certain  lands  in  the  parishes  of  Walsall,  Tipton, 
and  Norton,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  and  formerly  belonging  to  the 
dissolved  chantries  of  Walsall,  Bloxwich,  and  Lichfield. 

The  management  of  the  estates  and  revenues  is  vested  in  ten  gover- 
nors,  who  must  be  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  parish  of 
Walsall,  and  resident  in  the  sam&  They  are  incorporated  by  charter, 
and  have  the  power  of  making  statutes  respecting  the  school,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  bishop  of  Lkhfield  and  Coventry.    Thei 
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pment  ineome  ariaet  from  the  origiiial  eodowmenty  eicfaiim  <if  aonc 
eotl-m^DM  under  part  of  the  estate. 

At  the  teroentenary  commemoration  of  the  fooodatioa  of  the  adiool 
in  July,  1854,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Pugh,  M.  A.  the  head-master,  opened  a 
▼olantary  subscription  for  the  purpose  of  founding  an  Exhihiikm  to  be 
open  for  scholars  from  Walsall  school  to  either  UniTersity. 

The  sum  contributed  exceeds  £600,  which  is  to  be  allowed  to 
accumulate  till  the  annual  proceeds  are  adequate  to  the  object  intended. 


COUNTY  OF  SUFFOLK. 
BURY  ST  EDMUNDS. 

TUB  OBAMHAR^CHOOL. 


The  town  of  Bury  St  Edmunds  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  adv«s> 
tage  of  a  free  school  at  a  very  early  period*  For  Abbot  Sampson,  in 
the  year  1198,  built  a  school-house  here,  and  settled  a  stipend  upon  the 
master,  directing  that  forty  poor  boys  should  be  exempt  fiom  evciry 
demand  from  the  master  with  respect  to  their  learning. 

The  present  free  grammar-sdiool  was  founded  by  Eji^  Edwaid 
VI.  and  was  the  first  of  his  numerous  foundations.  The  govemon 
are  sixteen  in  number,  and  must  be  gentlemen  resident  In  the  town; 
and  the  bishop  of  Norwich  is  the  visitor  of  the  schooL  It  is  the  maia 
design  of  the  school  to  provide  a  direct  and  complete  preparation  for  all 
the  higher  competitions  in  the  English  Universities,  especially  in  tbe 
neighbouring  University  of  Cambridge. 

The  number  of  scholars  on  the  foundation  (called  royalists)  is  not 
limited,  but  Is  generally  about  40,  and  a  warrant  signed  by  three  gover- 
nors, addressed  to  the  head-master,  is  necessary  for  admission.  That 
is  no  restriction  as  to  the  number  of  other  scholars  (oppidans)  which 
the  master  may  choose  to  receive  into  the  schooL 

The  scholarships  at  this  school  are  awarded  solely  aooording  to 
merit,  which  is  determined  by  a  public  examination,  conducted  bj 
two  examiners  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  every  year  at  Midsummo. 

1568.  Dr.  Laurence  Moptyd  founded  a  Scholarthip  at  Trinity 
Hall,  for  a  student  educated  at  Bury  or  Ipswich  schooL    {See  p.  247.) 

1669.  Edward  Hewer,  citizen  of  London,  by  his  will,  gave  s 
benefaction  in  tbe  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  to  found 
^r  Exhibitions  for  students  from  this  school  proceeding  to  any  oollege 
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Itt  Cambridge  or  Oxford.  The  present  value  of  each  of  these  exhi. 
bitions  is  £40  a  year,  and  they  are  tenable  for  four  years. 

1600.  W.  Spalding  founded  a  Scholarship  at  St  John's  College, 
t&r  »  boy  educated  at  Bury  School.    (See  p.  313.) 

1670.  John  Sudbury,  D.D.  dean  of  Durham,  founded  three  Ex* 
kibitiont  at  Bury  school,  for  scholars  going  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
^These  exhibitions  are  tenable  for  three  years,  and  are  now  each  of  the 
yalue  of  £20  per  annum.  i 


IPSWICH. 

THE  GRAMMABrSCHOOL. 
The  establishment  of  a  grammar-school  at  Ipswich  is  of  very  an. 
clent  date ;  for  at  a  great  court  which  was  holden  there  in  1477,  the 
leventeenth  year  of  Edward  IV.  it  was  ordered  that  <<  the  master  of  the 
grammar-school  shall  have  the  government  of  all  the  scholars  within 
the  liberties  of  the  town,  taking  such  salary  as  by  the  bishop  of  Nor. 
wich  is  appointed.** 

In  the  year  1482,  it  was  ordered  that  '<  every  burgess  inhabitant 
should  pay  to  the  master  of  the  grammar-school  for  a  boy  eightpenoe 
per  quarter,  and  no  more.** 

King  Henry  VIII.  granted  a  charter  to  the  school,  which  was  re. 
Dewed,  confirmed,  and  enlarged  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  on  the  I8th 
March,  1565.  By  the  charter,  the  corporation  are  authorized  to  ap. 
point  a  master  and  usher,  and  to  make  rules  for  the  government  and 
preservation  of  the  school. 

1558.  Lawrence  Moptyd  founded  a  Scholarship  at  Trinity  Hall, 
for  a  scholar  from  Ipswich  or  Bury  School.     (See  p.  247*) 

1598.     W.  Smart  founded  a  Bye-fellowship  and  two  Scholarships 
at  Pembroke  College,  for  scholars  from  Ipswich  School.    {See  p.  222.) 
1601.    Ralph  Scrivener  gave  a  preference  to  scholars  from  Ips- 
wich school  for  the  four  Scholarships  which  he  founded  at  Pembroke 
College.     (See  p.  223.) 

1621.  Richard  Martin  gave  by  deed  in  trust  to  the  bailifiB  and 
portmen  of  Ipswich,  that  they  should,  after  the  decease  of  some  per- 
soDM  to  whom  he  gave  annuities,  pay  yearly  out  of  the  sums  and  profits 
of  the  same,  £20  to  two  Scltolars  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  as 
were  formerly  scholars  in  the  free  school  of  Ipswich ;  to  one  of  them 
being  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  £14,  and  to  the  other  £6,  being  both  resi- 
dent  in  the  said  University :  to  be  continued  for  so  long  and  such  time 
as  the  bailiffs  and  majority  of  the  portmen  should  appoint. 
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Mr  Martin  reseryed  a  preferenoe  in  favor  of  racli  penona  as  might 
be  in  any  ways  related  to  himself  or  his  wife,  if  any  of  these  AxvM 
be  a  scholar  or  scholars  in  the  University. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  a  similar  arrangement  will  probably 
be  made  with  respect  to  the  scholarships  at  Pembroke  College  for  sto. 
denu  from  Ipswich  School,  as  has  been  made  in  reference  to  tliose  for 
studenu  from  Christ's  Hospital.    {See  p.  227.) 


BECCLES. 

THE  OBAMMAIUSCHOOL. 

FOCKDES  1713,   A.O. 

The  present  school  at  Becdes  was  founded  under  the  will  of  the 
Rev.  Henry  Fauconberge,  IiL.D.  a  native  of  the  town,  who  be- 
queathed  his  real  estate  (after  the  death  of  certain  relatives,  whicb 
took  place  in  1774,)  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  to  certain  trustees,  for 
the  objects  of  the  foundation. 

The  appointment  of  the  master  is  vested  in  the  bishop  of  Norwich, 
the  archdeacon  of  Suffolk,  and  the  rector  of  Becdes,  or  any  two  of 
them,  and  he  is  required  to  be  <'a  person  wdl  learned  in  the  Latm 
and  Greek  tongues,  so  as  to  capacitate  youth  for  the  Universities.'* 

1591.  Mr  Roberts  founded  three  Scholarships  at  Magdalene  Col- 
lege, for  students  fron^the  grammar-school  at  Becdes.     (See  p.  330.) 


SUDBURY. 
THB  FBEE  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL. 

FOUKDSD  1491,  A.D. 

The  free-school  of  Sudbury  was  founded  by  William  Wood, 
warden  of  the  College  of  St  Gregory  in  that  parish,  who  endowed  it  with 
an  estate  of  about  ninety  acres  in  the  parish  of  Maplestead  in  Essex. 


REDGRAVE. 
THE  FREE  ORAMMAB-SCHOOL. 

FOUHDED  1007,  ▲.!». 

This  school,  situated  in  the  hamlet  of  Botesdale,  was  founded  by 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  knight,  lord  keeper,  and  endowed  with  a  smsll 
rent-charge.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  also  founded  six  SchoUrsJups  at  Corpus 
Christi  College,  appropriated,  first,  to  students  from  Redgrave  school, 
secondly,  in  default  of  such,  to  any  students.     {See  p.  256.) 
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^  1^3.  Rev.  Mr  ICnewstubb  founded  two  Scholarships  at  St  John*s 
^Uege,  and  directed  that  one  of  the  scholars  should  be  a  native  of 
|)uckfield,  and  in  default,  a  scholar  educated  at  Sudbury  School.  (See 
|K;316.) 

1616.  John  Hopper,  Esq.  gave  a  benefaction  for  two  Subsizars 
itt  St  John*s  College,  especially  out  of  Boxford  and  Sudbury  schools. 
(See  p.  314.) 


COUNTY  OF  SURREY. 
SOUTHWARK. 

THE  FREE  GRAMAR-SCHOOL. 

Founded  1663,  a.d. 


This  School  was  founded  for  100  scholars  by  the  inhabitants  of 
'die  parish,  for  which  purpose  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  a  charter  in 
the  fourth  year  of  her  reign,  by  which  the  governors  of  the  school  are 
constituted  a  body  corporate.  The  charter  appears  to  have  been  con- 
firmed  by  an  act  of  parliament  in  the  same  year. 

The  statutes  for  the  management  of  the  school  bear  the  date  of 
1562,  and  among  other  things  it  is  ordered,  that  ^'once  a  year,  that  is 
4o  say^  in  the  month  of  September,  or  after  Bartholomew-tide^  the 
wardens  shall  devise  together,  and  assemble  such  men  of  learning  and 
worship,  as  shall  seem  good  to  them,  and  on  a  day  appointed  for  the 
same  shall  bring  them  into  the  school  or  church  of  St  Mary  Overey's, 
there  to  examine  the  scholars,  and  try  how,  and  what  sort  they  profit, 
at  the  which  time,  the  name  of  every  scholar,  with  his  age  and  form  in 
the  school,  shall  be  taken  by  the  apposers.  By  this  means,  the  mas- 
ter*s  diligence  shall  be  known,  and  what  dexterity  he  useth  in  teaching, 
and  how  the  children  go  forward  in  their  learning." 

It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  some  time  before  the  governors 
pioceeded  farther  in  the  establishment  of  the  school.  For  the  patent 
of  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  a  lease  of  the 
rectory  for  60  years,  in  order  that  a  school  should  be  erected ;  but  by 
the  patent  of  the  33rd  year  of  the  same  Queen,  it  appears  that  it  had 
not  been  built  until  after  the  year  1585. 

In  the  year  1614,  a  more  enlarged  code  of  statutes  and  ordinances* 


*  These  statutes  and  ordinances  among  other  things  direct  that  :— 
<*  The  schoolmaster  shall  be  a  Master  of  Arte,  a  man  sound  in  Christian  religion, 
aooording  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  sound  and  whole  in  body  and  mind,  in  hi< 
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for  the  govennneDt  of  the  sdiool  vat  made  and  tubacnbed  bj  ill 
bishop  of  Winchetter. 

The  governors  are  required  by  the  statutes  and  ordinaMes  "•  whd 
God  shall  bleas  their  stoie,"  to  purchase  some  scholarships  and  Mym 




i: 

oonvcnstion  gentle,  tober,  hooeit,  and  lirtaoas,  and  diaereet  for  kandng,  veil 
tkilled  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  able  to  teach  Oianunar,  Oratory  and  Foecry,anddi 
Oreek  ;  as  alio  the  principles  of  Hebrew.  Especially  he  shall  be  well  expeiieiM 
and  much  approved,  at  least  for  seven  i/eart,  for  a  good  fiuility  and  dexterity  1 
teaching  and  profiting  children,— if  sudi  may  be  gotten,  otherwise  one  tiiat  li  i 
J  near  to  those  qualifieatlons  as  they  can  eonvmlently  procure ;  if  there  be  any  sad 

he  that  is  bom  in  the  parish  of  St  Saviour,  and  hath  been  brought  up  in  the  ol 
school,  being  the  legitimate  son  of  some  man  of  good  report  shall  be  first  pcefem 
11  before  a  stranger. 

**  He  shall  not  have  any  benefice  with  cure,  ofiloe,  or  service  whataoever,  in  m 
other  place,  thatUn  the  Judgment  of  tlie  governors  may  be  any  let  or  hindenai 
unto  him,  that  he  cannot  attend  and  follow  his  charge  in  the  best  manner  and  toll 
est  ability. 

*<  He  shall  be  a  man  of  a  wise,  sodable,  and  loving  dispodtlon,  not  baity  i 
ftirious,  nor  of  any  ill  example ;  he  shall  be  wise  and  of  good  experience^  to  disotf 
the  nature  of  every  several  child,  to  work  upon  their  dbposition  for  the  gresW 
advantage,  benefit,  and  comfort  of  the  child,  to  learn  with  the  love  of  his  book,^ 
such  a  one  may  be  got 

'*  The  master  and  usher  shall  wisely  mix  severity  and  lenity,  by  all  n 
avoiding  such  correction  as  to  the  governors  shall  seem  unreasonable,  ever  pro- 
posing by  precept  and  example,  to  clear  up  and  put  life  and  spirit  into  the  capir 
dty,  memory,  love,  patience,  diligence,  gentleness,  and  moderate  desire  of  praia 
m  the  scholars ;  and  prevent  all  means  that  may  make  diem  dull,  Imgetful,  hesv^ 
impatient,  negligent,  stubborn,  and  careless  of  good  report,  or  have  cause  to  speA 
ill  of  the  school,  or  forsake  it.** 

The  sixth  chapter  of  the  statutes  states  that,— 

**  Whereas  it  has  pleased  God  to  put  into  the  heart  of  John  Ingham,  £iq.  oM 
of  the  governors  of  this  school,  out  of  his  Christian  charity,  to  found  and  to  beitof 
maintenance  for  two  poor  scholars  in  Cambridge  and  Oxford ;  the  election,  duiiiV 
tlie  life  of  the  said  Mr  Bingham,  is  referred  to  the  charitable  disposition  of  hiimdf 
the  founder.  After,  upon  the  vacation  of  any  of  those  places  in  Oxford  or  Cam' 
bridge,  the  govenuurs,  wiih  the  advice  and  assistance  of  some  learned  man,  sbalL 
proceed  to  the  election. 

**  They  shall  cho(»e  none  but  poor,  and  those  of  a  toward  disposition,  and  forward 
m  such  learning  as  may  fit  them  to  the  University.  In  the  choice,  first,  they  shaO 
choose  the  legitimate  sons  of  some  decayed  governors  of  the  school,  m  vestry-meB 
of  the  parish  of  St  Saviour's:  next^  such  as  have  been  bom  of  some  honest  parenti 
in  the  parish :  thirdly,  the  sons  of  any  parishioners  that  hath  been  bom  in  tbe 
parish,  although  he  hath  lived  out  of  the  parish.  When  he  is  chosen,  they  shall 
admonish  him  to  be  thankful  to  Ood  for  this  charitable  provision,  to  call  himself 
and  so  required  to  be  called,  Bingham*s  Scholar,  to  apply  his  study  that  he  nuj 
prove  a  good  member  in  the  Church  and  Commonwealth ;  and  if  by  this  means  he 
rise  to  preferment,  to  remember  to  be  helpful  to  such  other  as  shall  o(Hne  in  like 
aort,  to  be  likewise  sent  out  of  the  same  school.*' 
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Ups  in  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  for  such  scholars  as  have  been 
t  sball  be  brought  up  in  this  school. 

JS1.T  Bingham  *s  two  Exhibitions  have  been  augmented  each  to  £60 
er  annum,  and  they  are  tenable  for  four  years  if  the  exhibitioner  con. 
nues  resident.  Before  a  student  can  be  elected  to  an  exhibition,  he 
lust  have  been  at  least  four  years  in  the  school. 

1627*  John  Marshall,  by  will,  devised  certain  estates  in  trust, 
mong  other  things  that  his  trustees  should,  after  the  death  of  two 
^nuitants,  bestow  yearly  the  sum  of  £12  towards  the  maintenance  of 
ipoor  Scholar  for  seven  years,  if  resident,  in  either  of  the  Universities. 
pe  directed  that  the  scholar  should  be  one  bom  in  the  borough  of  South- 
f-ark  or  in  the  town  of  Stamford,  and  taught  at  tlie  school  in  the  parish 
r  St  Saviour,  or  any  other  school,  at  their  discretion.  He  also  directed 
|iat  if  he  should  after  seven  years  take  up  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts, 
Bey  should  continue  to  him  the  further  payment  thereof  for  one  year 
piore,  to  the  end  that  he  might  at  that  time  provide  for  himself  some 
ilaoe  for  the  employing  his  talent  and  ability  abroad,  for  the  glory  of 
Vod  and  benefit  of  His  Church. 


St  OLAVE'S. 

THE  FREE  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL. 
Founded  1570,  a.d. 

This  free  grammar-school  was  founded  by  letters  patent,  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  recite :  '<  That 
Whereas  her  well-beloved  subjects,  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  St 
Olave  within  the  borough  of  Southwark,  of  their  godly  affection  and 
|ood  disposition  for  the  bringing  up,  education,  institution  and  in- 
trtniction  of  children  and  younglings  of  that  parish^  at  their  no  little 
cost,  labour,  and  charge,  in  laudable  order  and  form,  had  of  late  or. 
dained  and  erected  in  the  same  borough  and  parish  one  Grammar. 
school,  in  the  which  children  and  younglings,  as  well  of  rich  as  the 
poor,  being  inhabitants  within  the  same,  are  instructed  and  brought  up 
liberally  and  prosperously  in  grammar,  in  accidence,  and  other  lower 
W>ks,  to  the  common  utility  and  profit  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parish :"  Her  Majesty,  upon  their  humble  supplication,  considering 
*^  their  good,  godly,  and  laudable  intent,'*  ordained  that  the  said  school 
«hould  from  thenceforth  be  a  grammar.school,  '*•  for  the  bringing  up, 
institution  and  instruction  of  the  children  and  younglings  of  the  pa- 
rishioners and  inhabitants  therein,  as  well  in  grammar,  as  in  accidence 
and  in  other  low  books,  and  in  writing,*'  to  be  called  '*•  The  Free 
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Gr«inmar.scfaool  of  Queen  Elizabeth  of  the  Parishionen  of  the  Paii4 
of  Saint  Olave,  in  the  C!ouoty  of  Surrey  :*"  and  that  Her  Majesty^ 
intent  might  take  the  better  effect,  and  that  the  lands  and  teTenaes  u 
the  maintenance  of  the  school  might  be  better  governed,  she  grsnie 
that  there  should  be  ^  sixteen  men  of  discretion  and  most  honest  ii 
habitants  "  of  the  parish,  who  should  be  governors  of  the  posaessaoi 
of  the  tame,  and  should  be  a  body  corporate  and  politic  with  pel 
petual  succession. 

The  original  endowment  of  the  school  consisted  of  a  field,  of  aboa 
sixteen  acres,  in  Horsleydown,  which  now  produces  a  considerable  in 
come  ftora  buildings  and  other  improvements.  The  present  revenue  o 
the  school  is  stated  to  be  nearly  £3900  per  annum. 

The  letters  patent  of  Elisabeth  were  confirmed  by  a  charter  c 
Charles  II.  in  1675,  which  increases  the  powers  of  the  gov^nors  of  til 
school,  and  directs,  **  That  the  rents  and  revenues  shall  from  time  « 
time  be  converted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  master,  and  such  usher  « 
ushers,  as  to  the  governors  shall  seem  fit,  and  for  defrajring  the  necei- 
sary  charges  in  the  execution  of  their  trust ;  and  for  the  mainfeeDaofle 
and  education  of  two  scholars  in  the  University,  if  any  such  shall  be 
elected  out  of  this  school,  until  they  have  severally  taken  their  degm 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  being  first  brought  up  in  the  school  and  inhabit^ 
ants  of  the  parish,  which  scholars  are  to  be  elected  by  the  govemonii 
and  to  be  allowed  such  maintenance  towards  their  education  in  the  Uoi* 
versity  as  to  them  shall  seem  fit." 

At  the  present  time  the  governors  are  empowered  to  grant  fiur 
Exhibitions  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  scholars  iroo  i 
this  school,  who  may  be  recommended  by  the  master  and  be  reported  by  I 
the  examiners  to  be  properly  qualified  for  proceeding  to  the  Universitj.  j 
These  Exhibitions  are  each  of  the  value  of  £80  a  year,  at  the  dis-  I 
cretion  of  the  governors,  who  decide  according  to  the  merits  of  ad 
case,  and  they  may  continue  the  allowance  for  three  years  and  a  half  to 
the  exhibitioners  if  they  are  resident. 

From  the  circumstance  of  the  scholars  being  limited  to  the  nei^-  j 
bourhood,  and  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the  neighbours  dedioe  to  j 
make  use  of  the  exhibitions,  as  they  arefreey  there  are  not  always  can.  | 
didates  for  the  exhibitions.     It  is  stated  on  good  authority,  that  befon  \ 
the  appointment  of  the  present  head-master  there  had  been  only  foa 
exhibitioners  since  the  foundation  of  the  school  in  1570,  a.d.  ;  bu: 
since  his  appointment  there  have  been  ten,  two  sent  to  Oxford,  and  eigh 
to  Cambridge. 
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GUILDFORD. 

THE  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL. 
Founded  1509,  a.d. 

The  first  foundations  of  the  grammar-school  in  Guildford  were 
i^d  by  Robert  Beckingham,  citizen  and  grocer  of  London,  who  in  his 
iife-time  gave  a  messuage  and  garden  adjoining  to  the  Castle-ditch, 
Bad  by  his  will  bequeathed  lands,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schod. 

The  revenue  arising  from  this  bequest  was  augmented  by  the  cor. 
poration,  who  in  1520  purchased  a  piece  of  land  in  St  Mary^s  parish, 
and  erected  thereupon  a  building  for  the  purpose  of  a  school-house. 

King  Edward  VI.  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  augmented  the 
^revenues  of  the  school,  and  granted  letters  patent  to  the  mayor  and  ap- 
fproved  men  of  Guildford,  with  power  to  make  statutes,  with  the  advice 
'tbT  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  for  all  matters  concerning  the  manage- 
ment and  good  government  of  the  school,  as  well  as  for  the  preservation 
and  disposal  of  its  revenues,  for  ever. 

A  boSy  of  statutes  was  drawn  up  in  the  year  1608  for  the  direction 
and  management  of  the  school. 

1671.  Joseph  Nettle,  Esq.,  by  will,  left  property  in  trust,  that 
the  rents  and  profits  should  be  applied  towards  the  maintenance  of  a 
Scholar  for  six  years  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  the  Son  of  a  freeman  of 
the  town  of  Guildford,  who  should  have  been  taught  and  fitted  for  the 
University  ii\  Guildford  grammar-school. 


STOCKWELL. 

PROPRIETARY   GRAMMAR-SCHOOL. 
Imstitutxd  1833,  a.d. 

This  school  was  established  with  the  design  of  providing  such  an 
education  in  classics,  mathematics,  the  modern  languages,  and  mer- 
cantile affairs,  as  may  qualify  the  students  for  the  Universities,  the 
liberal  professions,  or  commercial  pursuits.    . 

There  is  annuaUy  one  Exhibition  open  to  students  from  this  schoo], 
which  may  be  held  for  three  years,  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Dublin, 
King's  College,  London,  or  Durham.  It  is  given  for  classical  or  ma- 
thematical  proficiency  to  scholars  who  have  been  at  least  three  years 
at  the  school. 

The  value  of  these  exhibitions  is  not  less  than  £20,  and  not 
more  than  £30  a  year,  according  to  the  state  of  the  exhibition  fund, 
which  is  maintained  by  a  subscription  of  one  guinea  per  annum  from 
the  friends  of  each  scholar  in  the  school. 
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COUNTJ  OF  SUSSEX.  j 

LEWES. 

THE  FRER  OBAMMABSCHOOL. 

Is  the  year  1508,  Edmund  Dudley,  Esq.  gave  to  John  Ashdo' 
prior  of  Lewes,  Agnes  Morley,  and  others,  an  annuity  of  £20  out  ofl 
his  manor  of  Horosey,  for  the  use  of  the  said  Agnes,  who  in  1512  be. I 
queathed  the  said  annuity  for  the  endowment  of  a  free  grammar-school 
at  Southover,  which  the  trustees  to  her  will,  with  the  consent  of 
prior  of  Lewes,  vested  in  George  Hale,  clerk,  and  his  heirs,  for 
purpose  of  the  bequest ;  and  in  1537  Mr  Hale  made  over  this  annnii 
to  new  trustees  to  execute  the  intentions  of  the  donor.  In  addition 
tliis  annuity  Mrs  Morley  bequeathed  a  garden  and  house  for  the  use 
a  master  and  usher,  to  dwell  and  teach  grammar  there.  In  the 
1545  Richard  Bellingham  and  Thomas  Colbrand,  the  only  surviving 
trustees,  enfeoffed  John  Waller,  of  Firle,  gentleman,  with  th»  piemisei 
and  the  annuity,  upon  the  condition  of  re-granting  them  to  new  trustees, 
which  he  did ;  and  in  that  manner  the  endowment  has  continued  to  be 
managed  by  successive  trustees. 

1661.  Rev.  George  Steere,  of  Newdigate  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
bequeathed  four  houses  in  Lewes,  the  issues  and  profits  of  which  wen 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  education  and  maintenance  of  a  fit  person,  the 
son  of  godly  parents,  in  or  near  the  town  of  Lewes,  and  especially  the 
son  of  a  godly  poor  minister,  at  either  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  for  four  years;  and  at  the  end  thereof,  then  to  another,  for 
the  like  term,  and  so  on  for  ever.  The  nomination  and  choice  is  in  the 
two  chief  oificers,  and  four  others,  the  most  able  inhabitants  within  the 
town,  successively,  for  ever.  The  value  of  this  exhibition  is  not  fixed, 
being  dependent  on  the  rent  of  houses,  but  varies  according  to  the 
amount  expended  in  repairs.  The  average  yearly  value  may  be  about 
from  £25  to  £30. 


BRIGHTON  COLLEGE. 

Ibtstitotko  1847,  a.d. 

This  is  a  Proprietary  College,  instituted  with  the  design  of  pro- 
viding a  sound  religious,  classical,  mathematical,  and  general  education 
of  the  highest  order,  so  modified  as  to  meet  the  demands  for  practical 
knowledge  in  the  present  age. 
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A  Scholarship  of  £30  per  annum,  tenable  for  three  years,  is  open 
for  competition  every  year  to  candidates  proceeding  to  Oxford  or  Cam. 
bridge,  who  have  been  students  for  three  years  in  the  college.  But  no 
one  will  be  appointed  who  is  not,  in  the  judgment  of  the  examiners, 
deserving  of  the  distinction. 


SHOREHAM. 

*  St  NICOLAS'  COLLEGE. 

InSTITDTED  1847,  A.D. 


This  college,  a  society  of  clergy  and  others,  formed  for  educating 
bll  degrees  of  the  middle  classes,  has  in  connexion  with  it  a  grammar, 
ttchool  at  Shoreham,  and  another  at  Hurstpierpoint,  at  which  a  course 
m  classical  and  mathematical  instruction  is  pursued,  the  same  as  at  the 
jgreat  public  schools. 

Exhibitions  of  the  value  of  £25  a  year,  for  a  specified  number  of 
years,  are  granted  to  scholars  of  deserving  character  and  competent 
attainments  proceeding  from  these  schools  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

The  exhibitioners,  at  the  discretion  of  the  society,  are  elected  to  the 
fellowships  at  St  Nicolas*  College. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 
RUGBY  SCHOOL. 

FOONDKS   1567,  A.D. 

liAUBENCE  Sheriffe,  a  native  of  Rugby,  one  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  afterwards  a  grocer,  and  member  of 
the  Grocers*  Company,  in  a  paper  annexed  to  his  will,  entituled,  the 
UOent  of  Laurence  Sheriffs^  declares,  that  his  trustees  should  procure 
^an  honest,  discreet,  and  learned  man,  being  a  Master  of  Arts,  to 
take  charge  of  the  same  [the  school-house,  &c.  to  be  built],  as  a  free 
grammar-school,  and  that  the  same  should  remain  and  be  so  kept 
chiefly  for  the  children  of  Rugby  and  Brownsover,  and  next  for  such 
as  be  of  other  places  next  adjoining,  for  ever.  That  the  same  shall 
"be  called,  The  Free  School  of  Laurence  Sheriffe^  of  London^  grocer y 
and  that  the  master  and  his  successors  should  have  the  mansion  to 
feside  in,  without  anything  to  be  paid  therefor." 

The  benevolent  intentions  of  the  founder  do  not,  however,  appear 
to  have  been  scrupulously  fulfilled  by  those  in  whom  he  had  placed  his 
confidence.     He  had  devised  by  will  his  estates,  in  trust,  to  George 
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Harriaon,  of  Loodon,  gendeman,  and  Bernard  Field,  of  London,  groeeci' 
<^  his  dear  frienda.'*     Mr  HarriMm  died  aoon  after  Mr  Sheriffe,  ka^agj  i 
Mr  Field  the  aunriving  trustee,  who  thought  proper  to  retain  for  his'  i 
own  benefit  the  third  part  of  one  of  the  estates  devised  for  dw 
maintenance  of  the  school :  which  ao  continued  in  a  state  of  a]k» 
ation  for  many  yeara.     Several  auits  were  inefiectually  instituted  l>f 
different  masters  of  the  school  for  the  recovery  of  it,  until,  in 
quence  of  the  Act  of  the  43rd  of  Queen  Eliaheth  to  ledress  the  ims.|| 
application  of  funds  given  to  charitable  uses,  a  commission  was  issoei 
in  1614,  and  an  inquisition  was  taken  before  the  Bishop  of  London 
and  others,  the  result  of  which  was  a  Report  to  the  Chancellor 
favour  of  the  charity,  and  a  restoration  to  the  school  of  that  part  of  t 
estate  originally  conveyed,  with  all  arrears ;  and  twelve  trustees  out 
the  most  respectable  gentlemen  of  the  county  and  neighbouxhood 
appointed  for  the  better  securing  of  the  same  and  the  application  of  k 
to  the  uses  intended.  i 

Another  estate,  which  Mr  Sheriffe  had  left  to  his  sister  and  lier  | 
husband,  at  a  certain  rent  during  their  lives,  but  which  was  indnded 
in  his  trust  for  the  school,  having  been  claimed  by  the  holders  of  itu 
tbeir  own,  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  original  rental  assigned  by 
Mr  Sheriffe,  for  the  lives  of  his  sister  and  her  husband  ;  by  an  inqni* 
sition  taken  at  Rugby  in  1653^  before  John  St  Nicholas  and  others,  the 
possession  of  the  property  was  declared  to  have  been  an  usurpation, 
and  all  the  trustees  appointed  under  the  first  inquisition  being  deaJ, 
except  one,  it  was  ordered  that  the  property  should  remain  vested  in 
twelve  new  trustees  and  tlieir  heirs,  to  the  uses  appointed  by  the 
founder.  It  was  further  ordered  that  the  payment  of  arrears  and  <tf 
sums  which  had  been  withholden  to  the  amount  of  £742.  8«.  4d,y 
should  be  made  to  the  trustees,  to  be  applied,  first  to  the  indenmiiiGB^ 
tion  of  those  who  had  been  injured  by  the  usurpation  in  questicm,  and 
then  to  the  repairs  of  the  school-house,  &c.l 

In  1777,  Sir  John  Eardly  Wilmot,  late  lord  diief  justice  of  die 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  became  a  trustee  of  the  school,  and  under  liiB 
direction  another  act  of  parliament  was  obtained  for  the  better  manage- 
ment of  the  school.  Under  this  act  the  trustees  were  authorised  to 
grant  eight  Exhibitions  of  £40  a  year,  for  seven  years,  to  any  college 
or  hall  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  to  students  from  Rugby  School.  In 
1779,  the  trustees  ordered  that  the  boys  belonging  to  the  foundation 
should  have  the  preference  in  elections  to  exhibitions,  and  in  de&ultof 
such  foundationers,  those  boys  shall  be  chosen  who  shall  appear  to 
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be  best  qualified  at  the  time  of  examination.  In  1808,  the  number  of 
exhibitions  was  increased  from  eight  to  fourteen,  and  the  value  of 
each  augmented  to  £50  a  year  for  seven  years. 

In  1814  a  fresh  act  of  parliament  was  obtained,  giving  additional 
powers  to  the  trustees,  and  confirming  the  particulars  in  former  acts, 
which  may  be  r^arded  as  the  charter  of  the  trust.  Under  this  act, 
the  trustees  were  empowered,  ''as  soon  as  the  revenues  arising  out 
of  the  said  charity  estates  and  funds  will  admit,**  to  augment  the 
existing  exhibitions,  and  to  add  to  that  number  not  more  than  seven^ 
each  to  be  £60  a  year. 

The  exhibitions  till  1854  were  twenty-one  in  number,  and  each  of 
the  value  of  £G0  a  year,  and  tenable  for  seven  years.  But  it  having 
been  considered  that  seven  years  is  a  needlessly  long  tenure  of  an  exhi- 
bition,  the  trustees,  acting  under  the  sanction  of  the  Charity  Commis. 
sioners,  determined,  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  26th  October,  1854,  to 
limit  the  tenure  of  exhibitions  to  the  term  of  four  yearSy  and  thus  gra- 
dually  to  increase  their  number.  It  is  expected  that  the  annual  number 
of  exhibitions  given,  when  the  new  arrangement  is  in  full  operation, 
will  he  Jive,  independently  of  broken  ones. 

The  exhibitions  are  vacated  if  the  holders  fail  to  keep  the  annual 
residence  required  of  members  of  the  foundations  of  the  colleges  or  halls 
to  which  they  belong,  commencing  with  the  term  immediately  follow- 
ing  their  election. 

Elections  to  exhibitions  are  made,  in  June,  of  the  boys  found  most 
proficient  in  Divinity,  Classics,  Mathematics,  and  History,  by  two 
examiners  appointed  by  the  vice-chancellors  of  the  Universities. 

No  scholar  can  become  a  foundationer  until  his  parents  or  guard- 
ians have  resided  two  years  within  five  miles  of  Rugby;  nor  become  a 
candidate  for  an  exhibition  before  he  has  been  a  resident  member  of 
the  school  for  three  years. 

In  June,  1851,  it  was  ordered  by  the  trustees,  that  no  scholar  may 
remain  at  the  school  after  the  completion  of  his  nineteenth  year,  dating 
from  the  day  of  his  birth. 


BIRMINGHAM. 

THE  FREE  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL. 

Founded  1652,  a.d. 

King   Edward  VI.  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  by  letters 

patent,  granted  and  ordained,  that  <^  from  thenceforth  there  should  be 

a  free  grammar-school  in  Brymyncham,  to  be  called  The  Free  Grammar 
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tchooi  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  for  the  education,  insdtation,  ao4 
instruction  of  boys  sod  youths  in  grammar,  for  ever,  under  a  head*  j 
master  and  usher.**  | 

And  that  his  Majesty*s  intention  might  take  the  better  effisct,  he 
assigned  the  possessions  of  the  Ouild  of  the  Holy  Cross,  whidi  had 
been  dissolved  by  Henry  VIII.  in  iM6,  for  the  support  and  mainte- 
nance  of  the  school,  and  appointed  governors,  who  were  incarponttd 
by  the  name  of  <^  the  Oovemors  of  the  possessions,  revenues,  and  goods 
of  the  Free  Grammar-school  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth  in  Kymys* 
cham,**  wiih  perpetual  succession,  and  with  power  to  elect  otiias  into 
the  place  of  those  who  should  die,  or  remove  from  that  place. 

The  governors  were  empowered  to  appoint  the  master  and  uaherr 
and,  with  the  consent  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  to  make  fit  sad 
wholesome  statutes  and  ordinances,  for  the  order  and  govoEnment  of 
the  master,  usher,  and  scholars,  and  all  things  concerning  the  school, 
and  the  revenues  of  the  same.     Id  pursuance  of  the  charter,  statutes  and 
orders  were  made  by  the  governors,  and  confirmed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Lichfield   and  Coventry,  on  the  2lBt  October,  1676.     Towards  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  some  of  the  governors,  in  opposition  to 
their  brethren,  surrendered  the  charter  of  the  sdiool  into  the  hands  of 
the  king.     A  new  charter  was  soon  after  granted  by  James  II.  bii 
successor,  in  1685.  The  ejected  governors,  however,  immediately  com- 
menced a  suit  in  chancery  for  the  recovery  of  their  original  charter,  and 
six  years  afterwards  obtained  a  decree  instituting  them  in  their  functions, 
annulling  the  charter  of  James  II.  and  restoring  and  confirming  that 
of  Edward  VI.     The  concerns  of  the  school  now  reverting  to  their 
legitimate  management,  the  governors  were  enabled  to  make  laws  sod 
ordinances  for  the  better  government  of  the  school ;  yet  by  the  letten 
patent  no  express  visitor  was  appointed.    In  1723  a  commission  vas 
issued  under  the  great  seal  to  inspect  the  conduct  of  the  governors,  and 
all  the  exceptions  made  by  them  being  heard  and  over-ruled,  the  matter 
came  on  to  be  heard  in  Hilary  Term,  1725,  when  they  objected  to  the 
commission,  on  the  ground  that  the  King  having  appointed  governors, 
had  by  implication  made  them  visitors  likewise ;  the  consequence  of 
which  would  be,  that  the  crown  could  not  issue  out  a  commission  to 
visit  or  inspect  the  conduct  of  such   governors — ^(according  to  the 
express  words  of  Lord  Coke  in  the  case  of  Sutton's  Hospital  or  the 
Charter.House).     Upon  this  question  the  Court  now  delivered  their 
opinion  seriatim,  and  resolved  that  the  commission  under  the  great  seal 
was  well  issued  in  this  case. 
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i  The  annual  revenue  of  the  Guild  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  the  time  of 
its  dissolution  in  1546  was  £31. 2s.  lOd. ;  but  the  whole  of  the  estates 
being  in  Binningham  and  in  parts  adjacent,  the  increase  of  buildings 
has  led  to  a  great  increase  in  the  revenue,  which  now  exceeds  £10,000 
a  year. 

The  school  is  open  free  to  the  sons  of  inhabitants  of  Binningham, 
fluad  of  parishes  ^'  touching  upon  and  adjacent  to  the  same."  There  is 
no  age  specified  for  admission  of  scholars,  nor  at  what  age  they  are  to 
be  superannuated ;  the  number  in  the  school  is  about  500. 

There  are  at  this  school  ten  Exhibitions  of  £50  a  year  each,  tenable 
for  four  years,  at  any  college  of  either  University.  They  are  open  to 
all  scholars  in  the  school ;  but  a  preference  is  given  to  those  whose 
parents  reside  in  the  parish  of  Birmingham. 


COVENTRY. 

THE  FREE  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL. 

FOCVDKD  1046,  A.D. 

John  Hales,  Esq.  having  purchased  divers  houses,  lands,  &c. 
of  the  dissolved  priory  and  other  religious  houses  in  the  city  of  Co- 
ventry, in  the  37th  year  of  Henry  VIII.  obtained  his  Majesty^s 
licence  to  found  and  establish  a  perpetual  free  grammar-school  there, 
with  full  power  to  himself  or  any  other  person  to  give  and  devise  lands 
for  the  maintenance  thereof,  to  the  value  of  £200  per  annum. 

The  school  remained  unendowed  until  the  death  of  Mr  Hales  in 
1 573,  when  his  executors  conveyed  to  the  mayor,  bailiffs,  and  com- 
monalty of  Coventry  the  site  of  St  John's  Hospital,  with  divers  houses, 
lands,  &,c.  for  the  maintenance  of  a  perpetual  free-school  in  that  city. 

1656.  Thomas  Lane,  by  his  will,  gave  all  his  fec-farm  rents  issu- 
ing to  him  out  of  the  city  of  Coventry,  to  the  mayor,  the  steward  of 
Coventry,  the  two  ministers,  and  the  lecturer  for  the  time  being,  in 
trust,  for  the  relief  of  ministers*  widows,  and  for  the  fitting  of  poor 
scholars  of  Coventry  for  the  University,  and  towards  their  maintenance 
there  for  seven  years  and  a  half.  He  willed  that  three-fourths  of  the 
yearly  rents  should  be  employed  for  assisting  poor  scholars,  and  that 
no  poor  scholar^s  allowance,  before  he  was  sent  to  the  University,  should 
exceed  £5  a  year  (nor  this  to  begin  till  he  should  '^  be  in  Greek"),  and  at 
the  University  not  to  exceed  £10  a  year  to  each,  for  their  maintenance 
there  during  the  space  of  seven  years  and  a  half. 
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It  appears  from  the  Report  of  the  Charity  CommiMiimera,  that  the 
administration  of  this  charity  had  not  heen  satisfactory. 

There  are  now  under  this  hequest  Hx  ExhibiiUms^  tenable  for  seven 
years,  each  of  the  yalue  of  £5  per  annum  for  three  years,  and  £56  per 
annum  for  the  remaining  four  years.  It  is  intended  to  found  additionsl 
I  xhibitions  when  the  increase  of  the  revenue  admits  of  it. 

1691.  Rev.  Samuel  Frankland  founded  a  Fellowship  at  St  Catha- 
rine's Hall  for  persons  educated  at  the  free-school  of  Coventry.  {See 
p.  280.) 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

THE  FREE  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL. 

FOVKOKD  148S,  A.I>. 

This  school  was  founded  by  Thomas  Jolyffe,  a  native  of  the  town, 
and  one  of  the  brethren  of  the  ancient  Guild  of  the  Holy  Cross.  At 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  the  estate  was  seized  by  Henry  VIIL 
but  was  afterwards  restored  to  the  corporation,  and  the  school  was  le- 
founded  and  incorporated  in  the  7th  year  of  the  reign  of  £dwaid  VI. 

In  1843  a  new  scheme  was  issued  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  the 
management  of  the  school. 

1855.  The  Rev.  T.  R.  Medwin,  M.A.  the  present  head-masta, 
has  raised  about  £800  towards  founding  an  ExhibitUm  for  schotan 
who  may  proceed  from  this  school  to  the  University. 


LEAMINGTON  COLLEGE. 

Ikstitutkd  1844,  A.O. 

The  object  of  this  proprietary  institution  is  to  provide  a  sound 
classical,  mathematical,  and  general  education. 

An  Exhibition  has  been  founded  by  the  late  Dr  Jephson,  of  the 
annual  value  of  £40,  which  is  tenable  for  three  years,  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  by  a  student  from  Leamington  College. 


COUNTY  OF  WESTMORERLAND. 
HEVERSHAM. 

THE  FREE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

FOCVDED  1613,  A.X>. 

This  school  was  founded  by  Edward  Wilson,  Esq.  of  Heversham 
Hall,  and  endowed  partly  by  him,  and  partly  by  subsequent  benefactors. 
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In  the  year  1803,  when  the  commons  and  waste  lands  of  the  parish 
-were  inclosed,  an  allotment  was  assigned  to  the  grammar-school. 

In  1788,  the  school-house,  which  was  much  dilapidated,  was 
repaired  at  the  joint  expense  of  Bishop  Watson  and  Bishop  Pearson, 
who  had  been  exhibitioners  from  the  school,  the  former  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  the  latter  to  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

1652.  Mr  Wilson,  by  will,  charged  upon  the  tythes  of  Leek,  in 
the  parish  of  Tunstall,  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland,  two  sums  of 
£6,  I3s.  Ad.  each,  to  be  paid  to  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge*,  for  the  maintenance  of  two  scholars 
from  Heveisham  school,  one  at  each  college.  It  is  required  that  the 
two  scholars  should  be  poor  men's  sons,  whose  fathers  are  not  able  to 
allow  them  a  competent  maintenance,  and  that  they  should  be  nomi- 
nated  by  the  heirs  male  of  Edward  Wilson,  or  in  their  default,  by  the 
feoffees  of  the  school.  The  payments  were  to  be  made  for  four  years,  < 
and  no  longer,  unless  there  should  be  no  scholar  qualified  to  succeed, 
in  which  case  the  payments  might  continue  for  two  years  longer. 

In  consequence  of  Mr  Wilson's  executors  refusing  to  pay  these 
exhibitions,  an  application  was  made  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  by 
two  decrees  in  1696  and  1762,  the  executors  were  obliged  to  pay  all 
arrears,  which  occasioned  a  very  considerable  increase  of  the  value  of 
the  exhibitions. 

These  exhibitions  are  open  to  candidates  who  have  been  three  years 
at  the  school,  and  are  now  in  the  gift  of  the  tiustees.  They  are  each 
about  £45  per  annum. 


*  Richard  WatMm  was  bom  in  1737,  one  year  before  the  death  of  his  fiither,  who 
had  with  great  reputation  been  tlie  head-master  of  HevetBham  school  for  nearly  40 
years.  He  received  his  early  education  at  Heversham  school,  and  came  up  to  Tri- 
nity College,  Cambridge,  with  the  exhibition  founded  by  Mr  Wilson.  He  subse- 
quently became  bishop  of  Llandaff,  and  was  the  author  of  "The  Apology  for  the 
Bible,"  &c.  In  the  anecdotes  of  his  life,  written  by  himself,  the  following  passage 
occurs:— 

"  It  has  been  a  custom  with  me,  from  a  very  early  age,  to  put  down  in  writing 
the  most  important  events  of  my  life,  with  an  account  of  the  motives,  which,  on 
any  occasion  of  moment,  influenced  my  conduct  This  habit  hath  been  both  plea^ 
sant  and  useftil  to  me :  I  have  had  great  pleasure  in  preserving,  as  it  were,  my  iden- 
tity, by  reviewing  the  circumstances  which,  under  the  good  providence  of  Ood, 
have  contributed  to  place  me  in  my  present  situation ;  and  a  fl^quent  examination 
of  my  principles  of  action  has  contributed  to  establish  in  me  a  consistency  of  con- 
duct, and  to  confirm  me,  I  trust,  in  that  probity  of  manners  in  my  seventy-fifth 
year,  with  which  I  entered  into  the  world  at  the  age  of  seventeen." 
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1722.  RcT.  ThomM  MUlner  fouodcd  four  Scholarships  at  Hag. 
dakne  College,  for  atudenu  from  the  schools  of  HeTenham,  Leeds, 
andHalifiuc.    (Stop.  333.) 


KIRKBY  LONSDALE. 

THS  FAEB  O&AMMAR-SCHOOL. 

FoDKOKO  1591,  A.]!. 

This  free^school  was  founded  by  letters  patent  of  Queen  Eliubeth 
granted  in  the  33id  year  of  her  reign,  and  was  endowed  by  several 
benefactors. 

On  the  enclosure  of  the  lands  in  the  manor  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale 
in  1808,  an  allotment  was  nuule  to  the  school. 

The  school  is  under  the  direction  of  twenty-four  governors,  as 
directed  by  the  letters  patent  for  the  foundation. 

1626.  Rev.  T.  Wilson  endowed  three  Scttolaf ships  at  Christ's 
College  for  studento  from  Kirkby  Lonsdale  school.     {See  p.  298.) 

1692.  T.  Otway,  D.D.  founded  three  Scholarsh^s  at  Christ's 
College,  with  a  first  preference  to  scholars  from  Kirkby  Ix>n8dale 
school.     {See  p.  299.) 

KIRKBY  STEPHEN. 

THE  FREE  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL. 

FOUNDKD  1S66,  A.D. 

This  school  was  founded  by  Thomas,  Lord  Wharton,  under  a 
charter  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  eighth  year  of  her  reign, 
and  by  him  endowed  with  a  house  and  garden,  which  endowment  wai 
subsequently  augpnented  by  a  rent-charge  given  by  Sir  Thomas 
Wharton,  brother  of  Philip,  Lord  Wharton. 

The  founder  framed  the  statutes  and  appointed  governors  for  the 
management  of  the  school. 

He  also  directed  that  out  of  the  endowment  there  should  be  paid 
yearly  the  sum  of  £3.  6«.  8^.  to  each  of  two  scholars  from  this  school 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  as  exhibitions  tenable  for  seven  years  at  the 
most. 

1623.  Rev.  Mr  Knewstubb  gave  a  benefaction  to  St  John^s  Col- 
lege  for  a  poor  scholar  from  the  grammar-school  of  Kirkby  Stephen  or 
Appleby.     {See  p.  315.) 
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KENDAL. 

THE  FREE  aRAMMARrSCHOOL. 
Pounded  1535,  a.d. 

This  school  was  originally  founded  by  Adam  Pennyngton,  of 
Soston,  in  Lincolnshire.  It  received  endowments  successively  from 
King  Edward  VI.,  King  Philip,  Queen  Mary,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
other  benefactors.  The  master  and  usher  are  appointed  by  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  of  Kendal,  and  the  school  is  open  to  all  boys  from  what- 
ever quarter  they  may  come. 

1674.  Thomas  Braithwaite,  Esq.  endowed  two  Scholankipi  at 
St  John's  College,  for  students  from  the  grammar-school  of  Kendal. 
(See  p.  320.) 

There  are  several  exhibitions  from  this  school  for  students  at 
Oxford. 


WILTSHIRE. 
MARLBOROUGH. 

THE  FREE   GRAMMAR-SCHOOL. 
Founded  1661,  a.d. 

This  school,  situated  in  the  parish  of  St  Mary  the  Virgin,  was 
founded  by  King  Edward  VI.  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and 
originally  endowed  with  lands  in  the  town  of  Marlborough,  and  in 
some  of  the  adjacent  parishes. 

The  appointment  of  the  s(;hoolmaster  was  vested  in  the  first 
I>uke  of  Somerset,  the  lord  Protector,  and  his  heirs  in  succession :  it 
now  rests  with  the  Marquess  of  Aylesbury.  The  mayor  of  the  town 
is  the  visitor,  and  the  corporation  arc  the  trustees  of  the  school. 

1622.  The  Right  Honourable  Sarah,  Duchess  Dowager  of  Somer- 
set,  established  scholarships  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

There  are  at  present  six  Scholarships,  each  of  the  value  of  £40 
a  year,  and  fourteen  Scholarships  of  more  than  £20  each  a  year,  for 
ftcholars  who  are  to  be  chosen  every  third  turn  from  the  grammar- 
school  of  Marlborough.    {See  p.  321 . ) 

In  the  case  of  failure  of  qualified  candidates  from  the  schools  of 
Hereford  and  Manchester  in  their  turn,  these  scholarships  are  available 
for  the  scholars  of  Marlborough  school. 
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MARLBOROUGH  COLLEGE. 

FODXOBD  1B48,  A.D. 

This  collegiate  inttltution  (incorporated  by  a  charter  in  1845,  and 
by  an  additional  charter  in  18d3),  was  originally  designed  for  the  schu 
of  clergymen,  but  by  the  first  charter  it  was  provided  that  one-third  of 
the  whole  number  of  pupils  might  be  sons  of  laymen,  and  that  pto. 
portion  has  by  the  second  charter  been  extended  to  one  half  of  the 
number. 

By  the  bye-laws  the  number  of  pupils  is  limited  to  five  hundred, 
who  are  not  admitted  under  nine  years  of  age  or  above  fourteen, 
and  they  are  not  allowed  to  remain  after  eighteen  years  of  age,  except 
with  the  master*s  permission.  No  pupil  who  may  be  so  permitted  to 
remain,  shall  be  elected  to  an  exhibition,  if  he  shall  have  completed 
his  nineteenth  year  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January  next  befaie 
the  examination. 

There  are  Hx  Ex?iibitkm$  permanently  founded,  three  of  £50,  and 
three  of  £40  a  year,  tenable  for  three  years  at  any  college  or  hall  ia 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.   One  exhibition  of  each  class  is  vacant  annually*- 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 

STOURBRIDGE. 

THE  FREE  GBAMMAB-SCHOOL. 

FOCVOXO  1663,  A.D. 


Kino  Edward  VI.  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  at  the  request 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Stourbridge,  and  parish  of  Old 
Swinford  and  others,  issued  letters  patent  for  founding  the  free-school 
there,  '*•  for  the  education,  teaching,  instruction,  and  learning,  of  boys 
and  youths  in  grammar.*' 

The  letters  patent  appoint  eight  governors  to  be  a  body  corporate, 
and  order  that  all  the  issues  and  revenues  of  the  endowment  should  be 
applied  to  the  support  of  the  master  and  usher,  and  to  no  other  uses 
whatsoever. 

Certain  orders  and  rules  were  made  and  approved  by  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester  and  the  governors  in   the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  werr 
revised  about  the  year  1700  :  and  among  other  things  it  was  order»f 
that  if  the  schoolmaster  or  usher  should  offend,  either  by  wilful  neglec 
of  the  statutes,  or  *<  by  not  applying  themselves  with  diligence  to  tl 
teaching  and  governing  of  the  scholars,  or  if  it  should  be  found  the 
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scholars  did  not  profit  under  them,  or  that  they  had  not  the  gift  of 
teaching^  after  admonition,  they  should  be  removed. 

1667.  Joseph  Baker,  by  his  will,  gave  a  certain  interest  he  pos- 
sessed, in  trust,  and  directed  his  trustees  to  dispose  of  the  profits 
thereof,  to  some  pious  uses,  and  particularly,  if  it  might  be,  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  Scholar  in  one  of  the  Universities  for  five  years.  The 
trustees,  by  indenture,  agreed  with  the  governors  of  the  school,  tu 
grant  a  tent-charge  of  £3  a  year  out  of  certain  property  in  Worcester 
,  for  a  scholar  in  one  of  the  Universities,  to  be  held  for  five  years,  and 
then  another  to  be  appointed  for  five  years,  and  so  on  for  ever. 

As  the  governors  have  considered  their  choice  restricted  to  the  boys 
educated  in  the  free  grammar-school,  long  periods  have  sometimes 
elaps^,  during  which  no  proper  object  for  the  benefaction  has  beer 
found.  In  December,  1830,  there  was  a  balance  of  £*37.  1 1*.  M.  in 
the  hands  of  the  treasurer. 


WORCESTER. 

THE  CATHEDRAL  SCHOOL. 

FODKDED  1541,    A.D. 

This  school  was  founded  at  the  time  the  cathedral  was  erected  b 
Henry  VIII.  for  forty  poor  scholars,  and  its  endowment  is  containe ' 
in  the  general  funds  granted  for  the  support  of  the  cathedral.  Provi 
sion  was  originally  made  for  supporting  twelve  scholars  to  stud 
divinity  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  each  of  whor 
was  then  to  receive  the  statutable  allowance  of  £6.  7'>  4(2.  per  annum : 
but  the  chapter  are  said  to  have  been  released  from  this  obligatio 
by  the  surrender  of  certain  manors  and  rectories  to  the  crown. 


YORKSHIRE. 
BEVERLEY. 

THE  FREE  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL. 

The  school  at  Beverley  is  of  very  ancient  date,  and  probably  wa' 
coeval  with  the  collegiate  society  of  8t  John,  and  from  time  imme^ 
morial  has  been  a  free-school  for  the  instruction  of  the  sons  of  the  bur. 
gesses  of  the  town  in  grammar  learning. 

There  are  no  statutes  or  other  regulations -than  such  as  are  idkde  b> 
the  schoolmaster,  with  the  approbation  of  the  patrons,  who  are  th 
members  of  the  corporation. 
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1626.  Mr  HalitKholme  founded  a  FeUowgMp  at  St  John's  GoU 
lege,  for  one  bom  in  the  town  of  Bererlej,  or  in  some  town  near  it, 
and  educated  at  the  school  there.     {See  p.  306.) 

1526.  Lady  Rokeby  founded  a  Scholarship  at  St  John's  CoUege, 
for  a  person  bom  in  Beverley,  and  brought  up  at  the  school  there. 
(See  p.  307.)  / 

1628.  Mrs  Margaret  Daicy  gave  a  sum  of  money  for  an  ExWia- 
tUm  at  St  John's  College,  to  be  held  by  a  student  from  Beverley  sdiooL 
(50fp.316.) 

1662.  Robert  Metcalfe,  D.D.  one  of  the  senior  fellowa  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  by  his  will,  devised  to  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
burgesses  of  Beverley,  as  trustees,  an  estate  at  Ooilden  Morden,  in 
Cambridgeshire,  and  directed  that  they  should  employ  the  rents  yearly 
in  paying  £10  a  year  to  the  preacher  or  lecturer  of  the  town  of  Be- 
verley, £10  a  year  to  the  schoolmaster  of  the  free-school,  and  £20  s 
a  year  to  three  poor  scholars  of  the  same  school,  naturally  bom  in  this 
town,  such  scholars  to  be  appointed  and  approved  by  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  burgesses,  and  by  the  lecturer  and  schoolmaster,  for 
their  better  maintenance  at  the  University  of  Cambridge ;  and  the  said 
maintenance  to  be  continued  until  they  shall  take  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  if  they  so  long  continue  students  at  the  University,  and  upon 
condition  that  they  take  the  said  degree  at  the  due  time  within  eight 
years  after  their  admission  into  the  University.  But  should  there  not 
be  such  three  poor  scholars  at  the  University,  or  ready  to  go  there,  who 
should  stand  in  need  of  that  maintenance,  and  be  poor  men's  sons  (and 
not  the  sons  of  any  of  the  alderm|^,  or  of  any  other  that  are  of  sufficient 
ability)  who  should  not  be  able^  fi^erwise  to  maintun  their  childies 
tliere ;  then  what  can  be  spared  ot  ^e  said  £20  (no  poor  scholar  hav. 
ing  above  £6.  13«.  4d.  yearly)  shall  be  distributed  among  the  poorest 
people  of  the  town  of  Beverley,  on  the  20th  of  December  yearly,  or  the 
day  before  or  after,  as  may  be  thought  most  convenient  by  the  mayor 
and  lecturer. 

1669.  Mrs  Margaret  Farrer,  a  native  of  Beverley,  gave  by  will 
£160,  with  which  lands  were  bought  by  the  corporation,  and  out  of 
the  rents  she  directed  that  £2  of  the  annual  amount  should  be  paid  for 
the  education  of  ^<an  honest  man's  son"  of  Beverley,  at  the  firee-schooi; 
and  £3  towards  his  maintenance  at  the  University,  until  such  time  as 
he  shMl  commence  Master  of  Arts. 

1670.  W.  Lacie,  D.D.  founded  txoo  Scholarshipt  at  St  John's 
College,  for  two  scholars  bom  in  Beverley,  and  educated  at  the  fiee- 
scbool  there.    {See  p.  319  ) 
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1675.  Robert  Clerk,  B.D.,  a  native  of  Beverley,  and  senior  fellow 
of- St  John's  College,  gave  to  that  college  ^£200  for  the  founding  of  a 
Scholarship  for  a  native  of  Beverley,  with  respeet  first  to  his  kindred 
of  the  name  of  Clerk,  and  then  of  Johnson.     {See  p.  320.) 

1697*  Mr  William  Coates,  one  of  the  capital  burgesses,  by  his 
will^  gave  £100  to  the  corporation  of  Beverley,  to  be  put  out  to  interest 
six  inonths  after  the  decease  of  his  mother,  Mrs  Elizabeth  Coates,  for 
the  use  of  one  poor  scholar,  bom  in  St  Mary's  parish,  and  educated  in 
the  grammar-school,  towards  his  maintenance  in  the  University ;  and 
for  want  of  such,  to  be  given  to  the  poor. 

1778.  John  Green,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  founded  an  Exhibition  for 
a  student  at  Corpus  Christi  College  or  St  John's  College,  from  Beverley 
schooL     (See  pp.  260,  323.) 


BOWES. 

THE  FREE  OBAMHAR-SCHOOL. 

FOCHOBD  1893,  A.D. 

This  school  was  founded  and  endowed  by  William  Hutchinson, 
£8q.  of  Clement's  Inn,  London,  and  designed  to  be  a  grammar-school 
for  the  education  of  the  sons  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  By  a 
scheme  obtained  from  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  1845,  pupils  are 
not  admissible  to  the  school  from  a  greater  distance  than  20  miles 
from  Bowes. 

1770.  Rev.  Charles  Parkin  founded  some  Scholarship*  at  Pem- 
broke College,  Cambridge,  one  of  which  is  for  a  scholar  educated  at 
the  free  school  of  Bowes,  if  there  be  one  properly  qualified.  The  can- 
didate must  have  been  two  years  at^^%t  at  the  school  before  removing 
to  the  University,  where  he  may  famd  his  scholarship  for  seven  yean. 
(^«p.224.) 


DONCASTER. 

THE  ORAMMABrSCHOOL. 

This  school  was  founded  and  endowed  soon  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries.  The  endowments  are  vested  in  the  corporation,  who 
appoint  the  schoolmaster.  The  school  is  open  to  the  sons  of  freemen 
for  a  classical  education  free  of  expense.  ^ 

1734.  John  Mawherd  founded  a  Scholarship  at  Jesus  College  for 
a  poor  scholar  from  Doncaiter  or  Arksey  school.    (See  p.  289.) 


KK 
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FOGKERBV. 

TRE  FREE  ORAHUAR^SCROOL. 
FooiriMCO  1961,  ▲.IK 

This  school  was  founded  and  endowed  by  Robert  Skerne,  Esq. 
who  also  founded  eight  ScholarsMps  for  sdiolars  going  from  theaoe  t0 
St  Catharine*s  Hall,  Cambridge.     {See  p.  279.) 

1743.  Mrs  Mary  Ramsden  founded  Hx  FeOowthipt  and  fen  Stho^ 
larthipt  at  St  Catharine's  Hall ;  and  of  the  candidates,  m  caae  of  ra- 
cancies,  the  best  qualified  men  bom  in  the  county  of  York  are  to  be 
preferred,  and  principally  those  wbo,  being  Yorkshiremen,  have  been 
educated  at  the  grammar-school  of  Fockerby. 


OI6&LESWICK. 
TRE  FREE  ORAMR AR4M»0QL 

FOUNDXJ)  1S53,  A.D. 

This  school  was  founded  by  letter«  patent  of  ^ing  Edwaid  VI. 
at  the  petition  of  John  Newell,  clerk,  then  his  majesty's  chaplain  and 
T.icar  of  Giggleswick,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  and  endowed 
with  lands  which  now  produce  a  revenue  exceeding  £1000  per  annum. 

The  letters  patent  appoint  eight  governors  of  the  school  and  con- 
stitute them  a  body  corporate,  with  perpetual  succession,  and  able  to 
hold  lands  and  possessions. 

Four  or  five  small  sums  at  different  times  were  left  to  the  govemon 
of  the  school  for  poor  scholars  from  within  the  parish  of  Giggleswick, 
and  educated  at  the  grammar-school,  towards  their  maintenance  in 
some  college  in  Cambridge. 

The  governors  of  the  school  at  the  present  time  grant  one  Exhibifiet 
of  about  j£40  every  year,  without  any  restriction  as  to  the  claimants, 
or  the  University,  or  college,  to  which  the  exhibitioner  proceeds. 

1616.  Rev.  R.  Carr  founded  two  FeUowkips  and  t-wo  Scht^r- 
ships  at  Christ's  College,  for  poor  scholars  ftom.  the  free-school  of  Gig- 
gleswick, provided  they  be  fit  for  the  University.    (See  p.  297-) 

There  are  also  SdioharsMps  at  Oxfoi:d  appropriated  to  studenu 
from  Giggleswick  school. 
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HALIFAX. 
THE  OBAMMAB^SGHOOL. 

FODNOXD  U89,  ▲.D. 

The  f^  grammar-school  at  Heath,  in  the  parish  oi  Halifax,  was 
founded  by  charter  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  at  the  humble  suit  of 
tHe  inhabiunts  of  the  parish  and  vicarage  of  Halifax,  *•'  for  the  oontir 
noal  bringing  up,  teaching,  and  learning  of  children  and  youth  of  the 
•aid  parish  and  vicarage  of  Halifax,  and  also  of  other  villages  and  ham* 
lets  near  adjoining  unto  the  same,  and  of  other  our  faithful  and  liege 
people  whosoever  they  be,  to  be  taught,  instructed,  and  learned  there,*' 
In  order  that  the  lands  and  possessions  might  be  the  better  pre. 
•erved,  her  majesty  granted,  that  there  should  be  twelve  of  the  discreet- 
est  and  honestest  men  dwelling  within  the  same  parish  and  vicarage 
for  the  time  being,  to  be  called,  "  the  governors  of  the  possessions, 
xevennes,  and  good^  of  the  free  grammar-school,**  and  to  be  one  body 
corporate  and  politic,  with  continual  succession. 

Several  benefactions  have  been  added  by  different  persons  to  the 
original  endowments. 

The  foundation  charter  of  the  school  having  become  forfeited 
through  the  neglect  of  the  governors,  who  had  not  fiUed  up  vacancies 
in  their  number  as  directed,  the  corporation  of  the  school  was  in  con- 
sequence dissolved.  The  inhabitants  petitioned  George  I.,  in  1726, 
for  a  renewal  of  the  charter,  and  the  petition  was  referred  to  the 
solicitor-general,  who  made  his  report  in  1727*  In  consequence  of 
this  report)  the  archbishop  of  York,  as  visitor  at  the  time,  by  a  pro- 
per instrument  under  bis  hand  and  seal,  dated  23rd  October,  1727, 
appointed  twelve  governors  of  the  school  and  its  possessions,  and  on 
the  30tb  July,  1730,  bis  majesty  George  II.  granted  a  new  charter  of 
confirmation. 

By  the  new  statutes,  it  is  ordained  that  none  shall  be  chosen  school- 
master who  is  not  well-affected  to  the  present  settlement  in  church  and 
state,  and  who  has  not  been  a  student  in  one  of  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  for  five  years  at  least,  and  during  his  stay  there 
conducted  himself  with  discretion  and  sobriety,  diligently  pursued  his 
studies,  and  is  well  skilled  especially  in  grammar  and  the  Latin  and 
Ghreek  tongues.  He  is  also  stricdy  charged  to  make  his  scholars,  ac- 
cording to  their  age  and  capacity,  perfect  granmnarians,  and  not  to 
carry  them  on  too  hastily,  &c.  The  statutes  add,  ^'  these  duties  by 
the  master,  thus  perform^,  yet  lies  there  upon  him  at  least  the  duty 
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of  improving  hit  yoath  in  good  nature  and  good  manners,  whidi  are 
of  themaeWet  an  ornament  to  good  learning.  We  adjadge  it,  theiefin, 
a  part  of  the  maater*s  and  usher*!  duty,  lespectivelj  to  instmct  their 
scholars  to  reverence  tlieir  betters  in  all  places,  to  be  courteous  in 
speech  to  all  men,  in  their  apparel  always  cleanly,  and  in  thdr  whok 
carriage  joining  decency  with  modesty,  and  good  manners  with 
learning.** 

1722.  Thomas  MiUoer,  clerk,  vicar  of  Boxhill  in  Sussex,  fonnerlj 
fellow  of  St  Mary  Magdalene  College  in  Cambridge,  by  will  sad 
oodidl,  gave  to  the  said  college  a  reversionary  giant  of  JCIOOO  for  the 
maintenttioe  of  three  Bachelor  Scholars,  until  they  be  masters  of  arts 
or  fellows,  to  be  chosen  from  the  schools  of  Heveisham,  Halifax,  and 
Leeds. 

And  in  the  year  1736,  Mrs  Mary  Millner,  his  sister,  added  £200 
to  his  benefaction,  to  be  applied  by  the  college  to  the  same  uses. 

These  scholarships  have  been  increased  to  four,  and  the  preseot 
practice  is  for  the  three  schools  to  nominate  candidates,  who  being  en- 
tered as  usual  for  October,  are  examined  with  the  candidates  for  the 
other  college  scholarships,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Lent  term.  {Set 
p.  333.) 

H£MSWORTU. 

THE  FREE  ORAMMAR^HOOL. 

FOUXDSD  1548,  ▲.». 

The  grammar-school  of  Hemsworth  or  Hymsworth  was  founded 
and  endowed  by  Robert  Holgate,  a  native  of  the  place,  who  became 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  President  of  the  King's  Council  established 
in  the  northern  parts  of  England.  By  virtue  of  letters  patent  issued 
in  the  38th  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  this  school  and  two 
others  were  established  and  designed,  as  his  majesty  declared,  "(a 
the  good  education  and  instruction  of  children  and  boys  of  our  king- 
dom of  England,  as  well  in  good  morals,  as  in  gnumnar  or  other  libentl 
sciences." 

The  letters  patent  constituted  the  three  schoolmasters  to  be  three 
several  corporations,  to  continue  for  ever  in  succession,  according  to 
such  statutes,  ordinances,  and  constitutions  as  should  be  decreed  and 
made  by  the  said  arehbishop. 

The  statutes  of  the  school  were  drawn  up  by  the  founder  himself, 
by  which  the  entire  patronage  and  appointment  of  the  master  is  vested 
in  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  his  successors  for  ever. 
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1572.    John  .Thurle»tOD,  clerk,  founded  one  Scholanhip  at  St 
John's  College,  for  a  student  from  Hemsworth  school.    {See  p.  310). 


KINGSTON-UPON-HULL. 
THE  FREE  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL. 

FOOITDBO  1486,   A.D. 

This  school  owes  its  origin  to  John  Alcock,  the  founder  of  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  and  successively  bishop  of  Rochester,  Worcester, 
and  Ely,  who  appointed  the  priest  of  his  chauntry  in  the  church  at 
Kingston-upon-HuU,  to  be  the  master,  and  to  teach  the  poor  free  boys 
gratis. 

It  was  continued  without  interruption  until  all  the  chauntries  were 
suppressed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  their  lands  granted  to  the 
crown.  On  remonstrances,  however,  from  this  and  several  other 
towns,  commissioners  were  soon  after  appointed  for  the  re-establish- 
meet  of  schools  and  for  other  purposes;  upon  which  the  school  estates 
were  restored,  and  it  was  ordered  that  the  late  schoolmaster  should  be 
replaced  and  receive  the  salary  formerly  paid  to  him. 

The  master  and  usher  of  the  school  are  appointed  by  the  corpora- 
tion. 

Alexander  Metcalfe  founded  a  Scholarthtp  at  Clare  Hall  for  a 
scholar  from  the  grammar-school  of  Kingston-upon-Hull.  {See 
p.  217.) 

1627*  Thomas  Bury,  of  Hull,  by  his  will,  gave  an  estate,  after 
the  determination  of  two  lives,  to  the  mayor  and  burgesses  of  Hall,  in 
trust,  that  they  should  bestow  the  clear  rents  upon  some  poor  scholar^ 
apt  to  learn,  bom  within  the  town  of  Kingston-upon-Hull,  or  the 
town  of  Beverley,  whose  friends  should  not  be  able  to  maintain  him  at 
school ;  and  when  any  such  poor  child  should  be  fit  for  Cambridge, 
then  that  the  said  mayor  and  burgesses  should  bestow  the  said  rents 
upon  him,  for  his  better  exhibition  and  maintenance  in  learning,  in 
some  one  of  the  colleges  or  halls  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and 
that  his  gift  should  remain  and  stand  good  from  one  poor  scholar  to 
another  for  ever,  without  fraud  or  guile. 

1690.    Thomas  Ferries,  by  will,  devised  to  the  mayor  and  bur- 

'  gesses  of  Kingston-upon-HuU,  certain  property,  in  trust,  that  after 

other  payments  directed  to  be  made,  the  residue  of  the  rents  should  be 

paid  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  poor  Scholar^  of  the  town  of 

Kingston-upon-HuU,  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  or  Oxford.    In 
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default  of  tnch  poor  tdiQlmr,  or  when  iStken  should  be  none  svch,  then 
for  such  poor  scholar  of  the  town  next  adjoinfaig,  at  the  discretioB  of 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Hull  for  the  time  being,  or  tiie  most  part 
of  them. 

The  mayor  and  aldermen  grant  an  annual  ExhihUiom  of  about  £4A 
a  year  to  a  poor  scholar  of  die  town  of  HuU  at  the  Uniyernty  of  Gam. 
bridge.  The  exhibition  is  continued  to  each  scholar  for  three  yean  if 
he  be  resident* 


LEEDS. 

THE  FBEB  ORAMlf  ABrSCHOOL. 
VOOKDKS  ISSSk  A.n. 

The  first  endowment  of  this  school  is  contained  in  the  will  of  Sir 
William  Sleafield,  priest,  dated  the  sixth  of  Msich  in  the  fifth  year  «f 
King  Edward  VI.  by  which  he  inTested  in  certain  feoflees,  some  copy- 
hold lands  *^  for  finding  sustentatien  and  living  of  one  honest,  sub- 
stantial, and  learned  man,  to  be  a  Schoole  Maister,  to  teach  and  instruct 
freely  for  ever  all  such  yonge  scholars,  youths  and  children,  as  shsll 
some  and  resort  to  him  from  time  to  time,  to  be  taught,  instmcfeed  and 
informed  in  such  a  schoolhouse  as  shall  be  founded,  erected,  and 
builded  by  the  paryshioners  of  the  said  town  and  parish  of  Ijeedo.*' 
The  conditions  he  laid  down  were,  that  if  the  parishioners  should  not 
found  a  schoolhouse,  and  also  purchase  unto  the  schoolmaster  for  tk 
time  being  a  sufficient  livhig  of  other  lands,  together  with  his  gift,  to 
the  clear  value  of  £10  for  ever,  within  four  years  after  his  deoesae, 
then  the  feoffees  should  stand  seised  to  the  use  of  the  poor  inhabitants 
of  Leeds.  The  testator  directed  that  his  feoffees  should  have  the  nomi. 
nation,  election,  and  appointment  of  the  schoolmaster. 

Subsequent  endowments,  both  in  houses  and  lands,  have  been  added 
to  the  original  endowment,  which  together  produce  a  revenue  above 
£2000  per  annum. 

The  trustees  grant  out  of  the  revenues  every  year,  to  a  student  from 
this  school,  an  EskibitUm  of  £50  a  year,  tenable  for  four  years,  at  soy 
college  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

1721.  Rev.  T.  Millner  founded  three  SchoUirthtpi  at  Magdslene 
College,  to  which  students  from  Leeds  school  have  a  claim.  {See  p* 
333.) 
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NORTHALLERTON. 

THE    GRAMMAR-SCHOOL. 

The  origin  of  this  school  is  uncertain,  there  is  however  in  evist- 
ence  the  register  of  the  presentation  of  'William  de  Leedes  to  the 
mastership  of  the  grammar-school  at  Northallerton,  1385,  a.d. 

There  are  no  statutes  of  the  school  known  to  be  in  existence. 
There  is  a  small  endowment  attached,  but  when  made  and  by  whom 
is  not  known. 

1669.  John  Cosin,  D.D.  bishop  of  Durham,  founded  Jive  Sctw. 
lar ships  at  St  Peter's  College,  with  a  second  preference  to  scholars  from 
this  achool.    {See  p.  210.) 

1694.  Rev.  John  Eettlewell,  who  was  educated  at  the  school, 
conveyed  to  the  vicar  and  two  others,  substantial  inhabitants  of  North. 
allerton  and  Brompton,  an  estate  of  about  80  acres  in  the  parish  of 
Ncnthallerton,  in  trust,  for  various  charitable  purposes.  He  further 
directed  his  trustees  and  their  successors,  that  if  it  should  happen  that 
there  was  any  youth  of  either  of  the  said  townships,  of  piety,  parts, 
and  good  improvements  in  school  learning,  whose  friends  were  not  able 
to  maintain  him  at  either  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
but  who  might  be  educated  there  by  the  help  of  such  a  sum  yearly  as 
the  charity  might  supply,  the  said  minister  arid  trustees,  when  they 
should  see  cause,  should  employ  part,  or  the  whole,  as  need  should  be, 
of  the  yearly  rents  and  profits  of  the  said  premises  towards  the  main- 
tenance  of  such  youth  at  either  of  the  aforesaid  Universities,  for  the  full 
space  of  four  years,  and  no  longer.  And  for  preserving  the  said  trusts, 
it  was  declared,  that  the  two  inhabitants  to  be  appointed  for  the  exe- 
cntion  of  the  trusts,  as  aforesaid,  should  be  chosen  by  the  major  part 
of  the  surviving  trustees  Arom  the  substantia]  inhabitants  of  Northal- 
lerton  and  Brompton,  one  out  of  each  township. 


POCKLINGTON. 

THE    ORAMMARrSCHOOL. 
Founded  1514,  a.  d. 

This  school  was  founded  by  John  Dowman,  LL.D.  archdeacon  of 
Suffolk  and  caoon  of  St  Paul's,  and  endowed,  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  master  and  usher,  with  lands  situated  in  several  parts  of  the  East  and 
West  Ridings  of  the  county  of  York. 
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The  eodowmentt  woe  aagmeoced  in  the  time  of  Qveen  Mary  by 
ThooiM  Dovman  and  the  Her.  Thomas  Moantfiith,  and  tliey  now 
yield  a  conaiderable  Kvenae. 

The  achool  waa  at  fint  intnuted  to  the  master,  waidena,  and  bm- 
thien  of  the  guild  at  PockliDgton ;  bot  upon  the  diaaolatioa  of  the  guild 
by  an  act  of  Parliament  paased  in  1652,  the  school  waa  so  fkr  tians- 
feircd  to  the  master  and  fellows  of  St  John's  CoUege,  Cambridge, 
that  in  them  was  Tested  the  nomination  of  the  schoolmaster  ;  who  is 
to  be  appointed  within  two  months  after  a  vacancy,  otherwiae,  (he 
appointment  for  that  time  lapses  to  the  archbishop  of  YotIl. 

The  master  and  usher,  who  by  the  act  form  a  body  corpovate,  are 
required  to  be  <<  discreet  and  well  learned  men.** 

The  founder  appropriated  ^u^  S^olarMpt  at  St  John^a  College  fbr 
scholars  educated  at  this  schooL   (See  ^206.) 

The  property  producing  the  payment  for  these  scholarships  is  now 
worth  £600  a  year. 


RICHMOND. 

TUB  GBAMMABrSCHOOL. 

FODVOSD  1S67»  A.I». 

This  school  was  founded  and  endowed  by  the  burgesses  of  the 
town,  who  petitioned  Queen  Elisabeth  for  her  royal  licence  to  enet 
<<  Unam  Scholam  Orammaticam  ad  bonam  educationem  et  instmcti- 
onem  puerorum  et  juvenum  ibidem  et  drca  partes  vidnas  habitanttom 
et  commorantium.** 

The  four  bailiffii  of  the  borough  were,  by  the  letters  patent,  vj^ 
pointed  governors  of  the  school  and  its  possessions,  with  perpetual 
succession  to  be  a  body  corporate ;  and  it  was  ordered  that  they  should ' 
convert  all  the  profits  of  the  esUtes  to  the  support  of  the  master  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  premises,  and  to  no  other  purpose  whatever. 

On  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  corporation  in  1668,  the  no- 
mination of  the  master,  and  the  government  of  the  school  with  the 
management  of  its  revenues,  devolved  upon  the  mayor  and  aldermen, 
as  the  successors  of  the  bailifis  mentioned  in  the  letters  patent  of  • 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

1659.  John  Bathurst,  M.D.  of  London^  by  wHl  ^vised  his 
estates  to  certain  trustees,  and  directed  that  a  rent-charge  of  £18  a 
year  should  be  paid  to  the  aldermen  and  burgesses  of  Richmond,  of 
which  sum  £8  should  be  employed  by  them  towards  the  yearly  main- 
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fenanoe  of  two  poor  Scholars  in  the  Univeriity  of  Cambridge,  that 
shotild  be  found  to  be  piouR,  virtuous,  and  competently  learned,  during 
their  continuance  at  the  UoiTerrity  until  they  were  Masters  of  Arts. 
He  also  directed  that  the  payment  should  cease  to  such  as  should  dis- 
ocmtinue  above  one  quarter  of  a  year  together,  or  such  as  should  be 
employed  out  of  the  University  in  any  other  calling  or  employment. 

The  exhibitioners  are  elected  by  the  trustees  from  the  free  scholars 
as  vacancies  occur,  and  the  sons  of  poorer  parents  have  a  preference, 
who  receive  the  accumulations  (if  any)  during  the  vacancy.  TVlien 
there  is  only  one  exhibitioner,  he  is  allowed  to  hold  both  the  payments 
from  year  to  year.  These  exhibitions  are  generally  held  until  the  ex. 
hihitioner  is  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

1730.  Rev.  William  Allen,  LL.D.  founded  tx»o  Scholarthipt  at 
Trinity  Hall,  and  granted  a  second  preference  for  students  from  the 
grammar-school  of  Richmond. 


RISHWORTH. 

THB  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL. 

FouirsKD  17S6,  ▲.!». 

This  school  was  founded  and  endowed  by  John  Wheelwright, 
gentleman,  for  twenty  scholars  and  a  schoolmaster  ^^  sufficiently  skilled 
in  the  Latin  and  Ghreek  languages,  and  of  sound  principles,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England."  He  also  directed  that  one 
of  the  boys  of  the  school  that  should  be  best  capable  of  University 
education,  should  at  the  age  of  18  years,  or  so  soon  as  he  should  have 
school-learning  sufficient,  be  sent  to  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  and  should 
there  be  maintained  by  the  trustees  out  of  the  estate  at  the  rate  of  £40 
*a  year  for  four  years ;  and  that  such  boy  should  be  chosen  by  the 
trustees  with  the  advice  of  the  head  schoolmaster. 

The  trustees,  with  the  advice  of  the  head-master,  may  grant  exhi- 
bitions to  any  scholars  educated  in  the  school,  though  not  natives  of 
Rishworth ;  but  then  all  those  who  are,  or  have  been  scholars,  must 
have  been  regularly  chosen  from  t?ie  poorest  tenanti*  children  living 
,  upon  the  charity  estates:  and  such  as  are  not  so  chosen^  must  he  chosen 
out  oftJie  poor  of  the  parish  tthere  the  scliool  stands.  He  also  ordered 
that  whatever  surplus  might  arise  out  of  the  estates  above  the  dis- 
charges of  the  several  trusts,  should  be  applied  by  the  trustees  to  the 
purchasing  of  lands ;  and  that  the  profits  thereof  should  always  be 
applied  to  and  for  the  better  maintenance  and  support  of  the  said 
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twenty  chtldxen,  and  to  the  enlarging  of  the  number  of  Mfadbn,  « 
for  the  aendhig  of  more  of  them  to  the  UnWcnity,  as  the  aaid  aagmeii* 
ution  might  allow  of,  in  such  manner  as  his  trustees  should  think  fit. 

In  1816  an  information  respecting  this  school  was  filed  in  the 
Court  of  Chanoerj,  and  a  report  of  a  master  waa  made,  and  in  1836  a 
new  scheme  was  confirmed  for  the  management  of  the  sdiooL  Among 
other  rules  it  was  ordered  that  one  scholar  should  be  adeciied  evetj 
second  year  and  sent  to  one  of  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
with  an  Exhibition  of  £160  a  year  for  four  years;  that  upon  the  eac^ 
mination  of  the  candidates  for  the  University  by  an  able  and  sufikknt 
person  in  public  before  the  trustees  and  master,  the  tniateea  should  be 
at  liberty  to  apply  £100  for  the  benefit  of  the  boy  who  ahould  appesr 
next  in  merit  to  the  successful  candidate. 

There  are  two  Exhibitions^  each  of  £150  a  year,  tenable  for  foor 
years  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge :  one  of  them,  howoFer,  from  temporal; 
circumstances,  is  not  at  present  available. 


SEDBERGH. 
TAB  FREE  ORAMMAR43CHOOL. 

This  school  was  originally  founded  by  Roger  Lupton,  D.fi., 
provost  of  Eton,  and  was  endowed  with  the  rents  and  leveniKs  of  a 
chauntry,  called  Lupton  chauntry.  \ 

Dr  Lupton  directed  that  the  master  and  fellows  of  St  Jobn^s  C(^ 
lege  should  be  the  visitors  of  the  school,  and  should  always  appoiiit 
the  master  within  a  month  after  every  vacancy  certified  to  them,  and 
upon  their  default,  then  the  governors,  with  the  consent  of  the  dioce- 
san, should  elect  for  that  turn. 

By  the  act  for  dissolving  chauntries,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
the  lands  came  into  the  possession  of  the  crown ;  but  on  the  petition  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  his  majesty  re-established  the  school,  and 
restored  the  estates,  which  now  produce  a  revenue  of  above  £000 
a  year.  He  also  ordained  that  there  should  be  within  the  town  and 
parish  of  Sedbergh,^  twelve  men  of  the  more  discreet  and  honest  inhabi-  • 
tants  of  the  said  town,  who  should  be  called  the  governors  of  the  pos- 
sessions, revenues,  and  goods  of  the  said  school. 

The  school  has  always  been  maintained  as  a  grammar-school,  free 
without  restriction,  for  all  boys  properly  qualified  to  enter  upon  an 
education  in  grammatical  learning. 
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I>r  Luptoii,  the  founder  of  the  school,  also  founded  two  Fellow^ 
ships  atid  eight  Scholarships  at  St  John^s  College,  for  students  who 
should  come  instructed  from  the  grammar-school  of  Sedbergh.  {See 
p.  309.) 

1587*  Henry  Hebblethwaite  founded  one  Feliowship  and  trvo 
Scholarships  for  poor  friendless  scholars,  especially  such  as  come  from 
Sedbergh  grammar-school.     (See  p.  312.) 

1692.  Thomas  Otway,  D.D.  founded  three  Scholarships 9X  Christ^s 
College,  with  a  second  preference  to  students  from  Sedbergh  school. 
(S^tf  p."299.) 

1 619.  Francis  Harrison  left  £60  to  the  governors  of  the  School,  in 
trust,  to  apply  the  interest  as  an  Exhibition  for  the  use  of  a  poor 
scholar  from  Sedbergh  school. 

1710.  Posthumous  Wharton  left  £20,  the  interest  of  which  he 
directed  to  be  applied  towards  maintaining  a  poor  Scholar  at  St  John's 
College,  bom  in  the  parish,  and  educated  at  the  school  of  Sedbergh. 

1735.  Richard  Holmes,  clerk,  left  £100  in  trust,  the  interest  to 
be  applied  yearly  as  an  Exhibition,  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  poor 
scholar  bom  in  Sedbergh,  who  should  go  from  the  school  there  to  St 
John's  College. 

The  interest  of  the  thfee  last  named  benefactions  has  been  consoli- 
dated  into  one  yearly  Exhibition,  which  is  given  by  the  governors  to 
a  scholar  from  Sedbergh  school,  proceeding  to  St  John's  College,  and 
is  tenable  for  three  years.  Accumulations  which  arise  from  a  vacancy 
are  given  to  the  student  who  is  the  next  appointed. 


SKIPTON-IN-CRAVEN. 

THE  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL. 

FOCKDKD  1648,  A.D. 

This  school  was  founded  and  endowed  by  the  Reverend  William 
£rmystead,  canon  residentiary  of  St  Paul's,  London. 

By  a  late  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  a  new  scheme  was 
ordered  for  the  management  of  the  school. 

There  are  ttco  Exhibitions  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  open  to 
scholars  ftom  this  school.    {See  p.  309.) 
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THORNTON. 

THE  FRBB  OKAMIfARrSCHOOL. 

FoaVDKO  16S7,  A.D. 

This  school  was  founded  by  Elizabeth,  Viscountess  Lumley,  and 
endowed  for  a  master  in  holy  orders,  to  teach  the  school,  and  to  read 
prayers  in  the  chapeL 

There  are  Jive  Exhibition*  which  may  be  held  by  students  from 
this  scbooL    (See  p.  180.) 


THRESHFIELD. 

THE  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL. 

FOUITDBD  1068,  A.1K 

The  grammar-school  of  Threshfield,  in  the  parish  of  Linton,  was 
founded  pursuant  to  the  will  of  the  Rev.  M.  Hewett,  who  bequeathed 
certain  rent-charges  on  his  esutes  for  the  maintenance  of  the  master 
and  usher. 

Mr  Hewett  also  founded  four  Exhtbiiioru  at  St  John*s  Ck)llege 
for  students  from  this  schooL     {See  p.  319.) 


WAKEFIELD. 

THE  FREE  ORAMAR4SCH00L. 

FOVHDBD  169S,  A.D. 

This  school  was  founded  under  the  authority  of  letters  patent  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  thirty  .fourth  year  of  her  reign,  at  the  humble 
suit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish. 

By  the  letters  patent  power  is  given  to  the  governors,  with  the 
schoolmaster*s  advice  and  consent,  to  make  statutes  and  ordinances  in 
writing,  for  the  management  of  the  school. 

1764.  John  Storie,  by  his  will,  devised  some  estates  in  the 
county  of  York,  for  the  maintenance  and  the  bringing  up  of  three 
Scholars,  whose  parents  are  not  able  to  mainuin  them  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge. 

The  governors  of  the  school  now  grant  three  Exhibitum*  to  scholsn 
from  this  school,  for  four  years,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Candidates 
must  have  been  at  least  three  years  at  the  sdiool,  and  a  preference  is 
given  to  natives  of  the  town,  and  in  default  to  other  scholars,  if  tbey 
are  duly  qualified.  These  exhibitions  have  averaged  for  some  yeait 
past  £80  per  annum. 
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Thomas  Gaye  founded  frvo  Scholarships  at  Clare  Hall,  appropriated 
to  this  schooL     (See'p,2\b,) 

1607*  John  Freestone  left  property,  from  which  were  founded  a 
JF'ello'wship  and  two  Scholarships  at  Sidney  Sussex  College,  with  a  pre- 
f^ence  to  his  own  kin,  and  then  to  scholars  from  the  schools  of  Nor- 
nosnton,  Wakefield,  Pontefract,  and  Rotherham.     {See  p.  374.) 


YORK. 

ST  PETER'S  CATHEDRALJ5CH00L. 

FODVDKD  1546,  A.P. 

This  free  grammar-school  within  the  close  of  the  cathedral  church 
was  erected  under  the  authority  of  letters  patent  of  king  Henry  VIII. 
bj  Robert  Holgate,  D.D.  archbishop  of  York,  and  endowed  by  him 
for  a  master  to  attend  daily  ^^  to  read  and  teach  grammar,  and  other 
good  authors  and  works,  generally  to  all  scholars  thither  resorting  to 
learn  the  same." 

Archbishop  Holgate  ordained  that  the  schoolmaster  should  be 
called  *^  master  of  the  free-school  of  Robert  Holgate,**  and  that  he  and 
his  successors  should  be  a  body  corporate :  that  the  archbishop  of 
York  should  be  the  patron  of  the  school  for  ever,  and  appoint  the 
schoolmaster,  and  sede  vacanUy  the  dean  and  chapter ;  if  they  do  not 
present  within  20  days,  then  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen;  and  if 
they  do  not  present  in  the  same  time,  the  patronage  is  left  to  the 
archdeacon  of  York,  and  twelve  of  the  most  substantial  housekeepers 
in  the  parish  of  St  John  Baptist,  to  present  as  they  please. 

The  dean  and  chapter  act  as  the  trustees  of  the  school  and  apply 
the  revenues  of  it  according  to  their  discretion.  At  present  they  set 
apart  £160  a  year  for  exhibitions,  giving  annually  one  Exhibition 
of  £50  a  year,  for  three  years,  tenable  at  any  college  or  hall  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  or  Durham. 

1597.  Thomas  Cartwright,  by  his  will,  reciting  that  he  had  made 
a  testament  by  deed  indented  to  five  trustees  therein  named,  of  his 
manor  of  Scawsby  and  other  estates,  to  hold  for  certain  purposes,  one 
of  which  was,  ''  that  as  well  his  executors  and  the  heirs  male  oi  his 
brother  Robert,  and  every  other  person  to  whom  the  premises  were 
entailed  by  the  said  indentures,  should  yearly  distribute  and  pay  out 
of  the  sum  of  £30,  £10  to  one  of  his  blood  and  kin,  towards  his  edu«> 
cation  and  maintenance  in  learning  in  the  University  of  Cambridge 
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or  Oxibfld,  the  poomt  to  be  pwfeiwd  befove  the  rich,  by  die  deea 
and  chapter  of  the  cathedral  church  of  St  Peter  of  York,  and  by  then 
to  be  changed  at  every  ten  years*  end  auocesaively  for  ever/* 


WALES. 

COUNTY    OF    ANGLESEY. 
BEAUMARIS. 

THE  FREE  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL. 

Foe SOEO  1609,  A.D. 

This  school  was  founded  by  David  Hughes,  Esq.  of  Woodrismg, 
in  Norfolk,  who  gave  his  house  at  Beaumaris  for  a  schoolhoase,  and 
endowed  it  with  estates  in  the  county  of  Anglesey  for  the  payment  of 
the  salaries  of  the  master  and  usher,  &c.,  and  directed  his  traatees  t» 
apply  the  surplus  in  placing  one  or  two  of  the  sdiolars  from  the  achool 
in  the  University  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

1690.  Dame  Joanna  Wood  founded  two  Scholarshipt  at  Jesoi 
College,  one  of  which  is  required  to  be  held  by  a  native  of  the  county 
of  Anglesey  or  Merioneth.     (See  p.  287.) 

1671.  Tobias  RusUt  founded  ScholarsMft  at  Jesus  College  for 
the  orphans  of  clergymen  of  England  and  Wales.     {See  p.  288.) 

1681.  William  Lewis,  D.D.  by  his  will,  devised  property  in  trust 
to  found  eigfU  Ewhibitionty  of  which  four  were  to  be  given  to  atudenu 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  ^<  special  regard  being  had  to  poor  boyi 
bom  in  Anglesey.*'    (See  ^.351.) 


CAERMARTH£N8HIRE« 
CAERMARTHEN. 

THE  FREE  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL. 

FoDIfDSD  1S76,  A.ZK 

This  school  was  founded  by  letters  patent  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in 
the  eighteenth  year  of  her  reign,  at  the  petition  of  Walter,  Earl  of 
Easex,  Richard  Davis,  bishop  of  St  David^s,  and  others. 

1690.     Thomas  Edwards,  LL.D.  left  a  rent-charge*  on  certain 

*  In  the  Report  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  it  is  stated  that  "The  Exhibidoo 
mentioned  in  Dr  Edwards's  will  has  been  claimed  and  reftised,  and  has  not  beeo 
enjoyed  within  the  memory  or.  Knowlec^  of  the  master  of  the  sehocd."  If  the 
claim  was  made  by  a  person  not  duly  qualified  in  learning,  a  claim  was  refused  of 
one  who  was  not  a  poor  scholar  in  the  true  sense  of  the  words.  This  exhibition  has 
been  lost  for  some  years,  but  the  college  will  probably  soon  take  steps  for  its  reeo- 
Tery.    (March.  188^) 
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-property  in  Caermarthenshire  for  an  Exhibition  at  Queens*  College, 
f  Osmbridge,  to  a  poor  scholar  educated  at  tiiis  school.     (See  p.  272.) 

1713.     Griffith  Lloyd,  Esq.  founded  a  ScJiolarship  at  Queens*  Col. 
l.ege  for  a  Caermarthen  scholar.     {See  p.  272.) 


CAERNARVONSHIRE. 
BANGOR. 

THE  FBEB  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL. 

Founded  1661,  a-d. 

This  school  was  founded  under  the  authority  of  letters  patent 
g;Tanted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  third  year  of  her  reign,  which  recite 
^at  "  GeofFery  Glynne,  LL.D.  by  his  will,  left  a  house  called  The 
JFriar  House,  in  Bangor,  and  all  his  lands,  tenements,  and  heredita- 
ments in  North  Wales,  or  elsewhere,  to  Maurice,  bishop  of  Rochester, 
«nd  William,  bishop  of  Bangor,  their  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever ;  to 
the  intent,  that  the  said  bishops^  or  the  survivor  of  them,  or  their 
surviving  heirs,  within  half  a  year  after  his  decease,  should  cause  the 
same  to  be  assured,  in  due  form  of  law,  to  the  use  and  behoof  of  a 
grammaz.school,  having  continuance  for  ever  in  the  town  of  Bangor, 
fox.  the  better  government  and  instruction  of  boys.** 

1574.  Rev.  John  Gwynne,  LL.D.  founded  three  Scholarships  at 
St  John*s  College  for  scholars  from  the  grammar-school  of  Bangor  or 
Kuthin.    {See  p.  311.) 

1618.  George  Mountaigne,  D.D.  founded  two  Scholarships  at 
Queens*  College,  with  a  preference  to  natives  of  Bangor,  St  Asaph,  St 
I>avid*s,  or  Llandaff.     {See  p.  271 .) 

1624.  John  Williams,  bishop  of  Lincoln,'  founded  four  Scholar^ 
ships  at  St  John*s  College,  two  of  which  are  required  to  be  held  by 
natives  of  Wales.    {See  p.  316.) 


DENBIGHSHIRE. 


RUTHIN. 

THE     GBAMMABrSCHOOL. 

FOUNDBD  1668,  A.O. 

The  grammar-school  of  Ruthin  was  founded  and  endowed  by 
Gabriel  Goodman,  D.D.  a  native  of  the  town,  who  died  in  i60i, 
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bftTing  held  the  deanery  of  WestminBter  for  upwards  of  forty  years. 
Dr  Goodman  drew  up  a  code  of  statutes  for  the  goremmeDt  of  the 
school,  which  forbad  the  admission  of  any  seholai  above  sixteen  years 
of  age,  and  the  continuance  of  any  one  in  the  school  after  nineteen. 

The  bishop  of  Bangor  is  the  president  or  visitor  of  the  school  and 
appoints  the  head  master ;  but  if  he  fails  to  do  so  within  a  month  after 
a  vacancy,  then  the  warden  of  Ruthin  makes  the  appointment. 

1574.  John  Owynne,  D.D.  left  a  rent-diarge  for  foimding  iwo 
FeUowihipi  and  three  Schoiarahipi  at  St  John*s  College,  for  natives  of 
certain  districts  in  North  Wales.  His  will  being  found  impracticable^ 
an  indenture  was  made  between  his  heirs  and  the  coU^  in  16G0,  and 
in  consequence  of  an  application  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  college  should  always  elect  three  Scholars^  out  of  the  scfaoolt 
of  6angor  or  Ruthin,  being  natives  of  the  districts  expressed  in  the 
wiU.  {See  ^.311.) 

1740.  Rev.  Edward  Lloyd,  of  Ripple,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  by 
will,  devised  to  seven  trustees  the  residue  of  his  property,  (after  ihey 
had  executed  the  specific  directions  of  his  will,)  in  trust,  that  they 
should  apply  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  of  Ruthin,  as  they 
should  judge  in  their  discretion  most  fitting  and  convenient. 

In  the  year  1745,  a  scheme  was  proposed  and  confirmed  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  for  the  administration  of  the  trust,  and  it  was  de- 
creed,  that  ''  the  clear  rents  and  profits  of  the  premises  which  had  bees 
purchased  with  the  bequest,  after  a  deduction  of  all  costs  attending  the 
trusts,  should  be  yearly  distributed  for  the  benefit  and  encouragement 
of  the  said  school,  to  such  poor  boys  or  young  men  who  shall  be  edu. 
cated  there  for  five  years  at  least,  as  the  said  relators,  or  their  successors 
in  the  said  trust,  or  any  four  or  more  of  them,  for  the  time  being,  shall 
appoint,  not  exceeding  £12  yearly  to  any  one  person,  having  a  pri- 
mary  regard  to  the  relations  of  the  benefactor  of  the  said  charity,  if 
any  offer ;  and  in  the  next  place,  to  poorest  boys  or  young  men,  and 
best  scholars*  as  and  for  exhibitions  towards  the  education  of  such 
young  men  at  either  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  for 
BO  long  as  the  trustees  for  the  time  being  shall  think  fit,  but  not  longer 
than  they  shall  have  respectively  arrived  at  the  standing  of  bachelor  of 
arts." 

By  another  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  1823,  the  trustees 
were  allowed  to  raise  the  value  of  the  exhibitions,  and  they  have  since 
varied  in  value  from  £20  to  £25  per  annum. 
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MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
MONMOUTH. 

THE  FREE  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL. 
FouirsBB  1614,  ^.D. 

Ths  fr^  gtammar-sehool  *  of  Monmouth  was  founded  by  Walter 
AVilUam  Jones^  haberdasher  and  Hamburgh  merchant,  of  Ix>ndon. 

On  the  19th  March,  1614,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  James  I.,  his 
JUajesty  granted  bis  licence  for  this  foundation,  and  for  the  purchase 
of  lands  not  exceeding  £200  per  annum. 

On  the  24th  March,  1616,  statutes  were  ordained  by  the  Haber- 
dashers' Company,  for  the  government  of  the  school,  which  were  more 
generally  exemplified  and  extended  to  the  whole  establishment  of  the 
founder  in  a  series  of  regulations  drawn  up  the  same  year. 

The  school  is  open  for  a  free  education  of  100  scholars  who  are 
I  required  to  be  natives  of  Monmouthshire,  Gloucestershire,  or  Hereford- 
shire. 

From  the  increased  revenue  of  the  estates,  two  Exkihitioni  have 
been  established,  each  of  the  value  of  £30  per  annum,  and  tenable  for 
three  or  four  years,  by  students  proceeding  from  this  school  to  Oxford, 
Cambridge^  Durham,  Lampeter,  or  St  Bees. 

•  **  The  tradition  of  the  town  (of  Monmouth)  gives  a  singular  story  of  its  establish- 
ment. He  was  a  native  of  Newland,  in  the  County  of  Gloucester,  but  passed  the 
early  part  of  his  life  in  a  menial  capacity  at  Monmouth.  From  this  situation  he 
became  shop-boy  to  a  merchant  in  London,  where  his  acuteness  procured  his  admis- 
sion to  the  counting-house,  and  he  performed  the  office  of  clerk  with  such  diligence, 
skill,  and  fidelity,  that  he  was  employed  by  his  master  as  a  factor  abroad,  and  after- 
wards  taken  into  partnership. 

Having  raised  an  ample  fortune,  he  quitted  London,  and  returned  to  Newland 
under  the  appearance  of  freat  poverty,  and  made  an  application  to  the  parish ;  being 
tauntingly  advised  to  seek  relief  at  Monmouth,  where  he  Uved  at  service^  and  would 
:  And  persons  disposed  to  assist  him,  had  he  condttcted  himself  t^^A  propriety^  he 
repaired  thither  and  experienced  the  charity  of  several  inhabitants. 

In  f,radtiud€  fcr  this  reception,  he  founded  the  free-school  upon  a  liberal  establish- 
ment, according  to  the  table  of  benefactions  within  the  church,  where  it  appears  that 
by  his  will,  anno  1613,  he  bequeathed  £9000  to  found  and  erect  a  Free  Grammar- 
school,  Lecture,  and  Almshouse  for  the  poor  in  this  town,  and  appointed  the  master 
SDd  four  wardens  of  the  Company  of  Haberdashers  in  London,  trustees  of  the  said 
Charity ;  who  received  the  tall  £9000,  and  therewith  built  the  Free-school,  Master^s, 
:  Lecturer's  and  Usher's  Houses,  with  an  Almshouse  for  20  poor  people,  and  also 
purchased  the  Manor  of  Hatcham  Barns,  and  land  in  Lewisham,  in  the  counties  of 
Kent  and  Surrey,  now  [1818]  of  the  value  of  £546. 10*.  per  annum,  both  which 
manors  are,  as  appears  by  a  decree  in  Chancery,  made  anno  1703,  appropriated  solely 
to  the  use,  support,  and  maintenance  of  the  said  Mr  William  Jones'  Charity."— 
Carlisle  on  Endowed  Schoobt  Vol  II.  pp.  171 » 172. 

LL 
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ISLE  OF  MAN. 

KING  WILLIAirS  COLLEGE. 

FoUlfDBD  1688,  A.  a  I 

This  collegiate  institution  was  founded  and  endowed  by  Drfiatzow, 
bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  St  Asaph,  with 
some  special  advantages  for  persons  bom  in  the  island,  or  whose 
fathers  are  natives  of  it. 

There  are  three  exhibitions,  called  <<  The  Barrow  ExhtbUioiu^ 
tenable  for  four  years  at  either  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge^ 
or  Dublin,  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees.  The  value  of  each  of 
these  exhibitions  is  £30  per  annum. 


JERSEY. 
LAURENS  BAUDAINS'  BXHIBITION& 
IGU.    Laurens  Baudains  founded  ExhibUions  ior  natives  of  Jeisej,  i 
tenable  for  three  years  at  either  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  or  Cam-  \ 
bridge.  { 

The  candidates  for  these  exhibitions  are  elected  by  thirteoi  govenon 
according  to  the  number  of  applicants,  regard  being  paid  to  the  testi-   I 
monials  produced. 

The  present  value  of  each  is  about  £80  per  annum.  i 


GUERNSEY. 

ELIZABETH  COLLEGE. 
There  is  no  exhibition  belonging  to  this  collie  which  requires 
residence  at  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  There  are  however  two 
Exhibitions,  one  called  "The  Queen's,"  of  £30  per  annum,  and 
tenable  for  four  years ;  the  other  of  £15  per  annum,  for  the  same 
period,  founded  by  Lord  De  Saumarez.  Neither  of  the  exhibitioners 
is  required  to  be  a  member  of  the  University  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge; 
though  in  practice  the  successful  competitors  have  always  (or  nearly 
always)  been  pupils  preparing  for  one  of  the  Universities. 
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THE  OHAETERED  COMPANIES. 


THE  WORSHIPFUL  COMPANY  OP  CLOTHWORKERS. 

My  trust  it  in  God  alone. 

Thb  Clothworken*  Company,  though  a  very  andent  guild,  was 
not  incorporated  tiH  the  year  1480,  when  Edward  IV.  granted  the 
memberg  b  charter,  by  the  style  of  **  The  Wardens  and  Commonaltie 
of  Freemen  of  Mistery  or  Art  of  Fullers  of  the  Cittie  of  London." 
Henry  VII.  in  1608  granted  them  additional  privileges  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Fraternity  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  of 
Sheermen  of  the  Cittie  of  London."  In  the  eighteenth  year  of  Henry 
VIII.  the  Sheeraicn  and  Fullers  were  united  and  called  The  Guild  or 
Fraternity  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  nf  the 
Clothworkers  in  the  Cittie  of  London,  to  implead  and  be  impleaded  by 
the  name  of  '<  The  Master,  Wardens,  and  Commonalty  of  the  Freemen 
of  the  Mistery  of  Clothworkers  of  the  Cittie  of  London."  In  1660 
the  company  was  reincorporated  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  charter 
was  confirmed  in  the  year  1833  by  Charles  1.,  and  by  Charles  11.  in 
the  year  1685. 

This  Company  is  governed  by  a  Master,  four  WardenS)  and  a  Court 
of  Assistants,  and  is  possessed  of  considerable  estates,  both  in  their 
own  right  and  in  trust  for  charitable  purposes.  Their  hall  is  situated 
in  Mincing  Lane. 

1580.  William  Heron,  citizen  of  London,  among  his  other  be- 
quests to  the  Company  of  Clothworkers,  gave  to  the  Bursar  of  Univer- 
sity College,  Oxford,  and  to  the  Master  of  Peter-house,  Cambridge, 
the  yearly  rents  of  £5  each,  towards  the  maintenatioe  and  bringing  up 
of  poor  scholars  at  the  said  Colleges  for  ever.  About  £25  yearly  is 
paid  to  St  Peter's  College.     {See  p.  209.) 

1599.  Mr  William  Hewett,  by  his  will,  bequeathed  to  the  Com- 
pany £110,  on  the  condition  that  the  sum  of  £5  yearly  should  be 
paid  to  some  poor  honest  scholar  studying  divinity  at  Cambridge. 

1635.  Mr  John  Heath,  by  indenture,  gave  to  the  Clothworkers' 
Company  £1000,  and  directed  that,  among  other  uses  of  the  income, 
they  should  pay  to  two  poor  scholars  of  the  name  of  Heath,  one  at 
Oxford  and  one  at  Cambridge,  studying  divinity,  the  sum  of  £2.  lOf. 
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per  annam :  and  if  there  be  none  tacli,  then  to  two  other  poor  acholan 
as  the  Company  should  think  fit,  and  that  no  scholar  should  hold  this 
exhibition  more  than  six  years. 

The  company  have  created  four  additional  ExhibiHoHs,  eacb  of 
£20  per  annum,  for  students  at  Cambridge  vho  are  appointed  by  the 
court  collectively.  They  have  also  increased  Hewett's  and  Heath's 
exhibitions  to  the  same  amount  of  £20  per  annum  from  thei^  own 
funds. 

In  March,  1854,  it  was  ordered  by  the  court,  that  whenever  any  of 
these  exhibitioners  at  Cambridge,  upon  his  final  examination,  is  placed 
among  the  wranglers  in  the  mathematical  tripos,  or  in  the  first  class  of 
the  classical  tripos,  he  shall  receive  a  complimentary  grant  of  £20. 
This  arrangement  to  be  continued  during  the  pleasuie  of  the  court. 


THE  WORSHIPFUL  COMPANY  OF  CARP£NT£R& 

This  ancient  fraternity  was  incorporated  by  letters  patent  of 
Edward  IV.  bearing  date  the  7th  July,  1477,  by  the  name  of  <«  The 
Master,  Wardens,  Assistants  and  Commonalty  of  the  mystery  of  free- 
men of  the  Carpentry  of  the  City  of  London,*'  with  a  power  to  make 
bye-laws  for  their  better  regulation. 

This  Company  is  governed  by  a  Master,  Wardens,  and  a  Court  of 
Assistants :  their  hall  is  No.  68,  London  Wall. 

1651.  John  Read,  by  his  will,  gave  property  in  South wark  to  the 
Carpenters'  Company,  that,  among  other  purposes,  they  should  pay 
out  of  the  rents  the  sum  of  £4  yearly  to  a  godly  poor  scholar  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  The  appointment  of  the  exhibitioner  is 
made  by  the  Company,  and  the  exhibition  is  tenable  for  three  years. 


THE  WORSHIPFUL  COMPANY  OF  CORDWAINERS. 

The  Company  of  Cordwainers  was  incorporated  in  the  first  year 
of  King  Edward  I. 

The  Company  is  incorporated  and  confirmed  by  the  style  of  <'  The 
Master,  Wardens  and  Commonalty  of  the  Mystery  of  Cordwainers  of 
the  City  of  London."    Their  hall  is  situated  in  Cannon  Street  West. 

1630.  James  Shawe,  by  his  will,  devised  to  the  vicar  and  church* 
wardens  of  the  parish  of  St  Sepulchre,  London,  certain  messuages  and 
tenements,  for  various  uses,  one  of  which  was,  that  they  should  pay 
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to  the  Master,  Warden,  and  Commonalty  of  Cordwainers,  the  sum 
of  £8  per  annum  out  of  the  rents,  to  be  employed  by  the  Com- 
pany  towards  the  maintenance  of  two  Scholars  at  the  Universities  of 
Cambridge  or  Oxford.     The  exhibitions  are  tenable  for  five  years. 


THE  WORSHIPFUL  COMPANY  OF  IRONMONGERS. 

God  U  our  strength. 

This  fraternity  was  incorporated  by  letters  patent  of  the  third 
year  of  Edward  IV.  a.d.  1464,  by  the  appellation  of  "The  Master, 
and  Keepers  or  Wardens,  and  Commonalty  of  the  Art  or  Mystery 
of  Ironmongers  of  London.'*  They  consist  of  a  Master,  two  War. 
dens,  and  the  whole  livery  are  assistants. 

This  Company  is  one  of  the  twelve  principal  Companies :  their 
hall  is  situated  in  Fenchurch  Street.    • 

1555.  Thomas  Lewin  devised  property  in  London  to  the  Com- 
pany of  Ironmongers  for  various  uses,  one  of  which  was  that  the 
Master  and  Wardens,  for  the  time  being,  and  their  successors,  should 
pay.  £5  to  two  poor  Scholars^  one  at  Oxford  and  the  other  at  Cam- 
bridge, towards  their  maintenance  there.  The  students  are  appointed 
by  the  Master  and  Wardens,  and  receive  the  payment  of  £2,  10«» 
each  yearly,  if  resident,  till  they  are  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts. 

1579.  Margaret  Dane,  by  her  will,  bequeathed  to  the  Master^ 
Wardens,  and  Company  of  Ironmongers,  the  sum  of  £2000,  upon 
condition,  that  the  Master  and  Wardens  should  pay,  amongst  other 
things,  the  sum  of  £5  to  each  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  for  the  relief  and  bringing  up  in  learning  of  two  poor 
Scholars,  one  in  each  University. 

In  consequence  of  an  information  filed  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
a  decree  was  made  by  the  court,  directing  the  £2000,  after  deducting 
the  costs  of  the  proceedings,  to  be  invested  in  the  funds :  the  result  of 
this  has  been  that  the  dividends  only  amounting  to  £59,  and  from 
which  expences  are  also  deducted,  have  been  divided  between  the  two 
scholars  instead  of  £100  a  year,  as  was  the  case  while  the  company  held 
the  money,  and  the  scholars  receive  about  half  what  they  used  to  do. 

1622.  Thomas  Hallwood,  by  his  will,  ordered  his  executors  to 
pay  to  the  Wardens  and  Company  of  Ironmongers  £400  upon  trust, 
that  the  wardens,   together  with  his  executors,  should  make  choice 
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of  Jhur  poor  Sehohrt^  two  adntes  of  Magdidene  College,  in  Oxferf, 
and  two  other  icholan  of  Christ*8  College,  in  Camlindge,  or  muA 
other  two  colleges  ai  the  wardene  and  execaton  should  allow  sad 
appoint  I  unto  whom  he  derised  that  the  said  waidena  and  exeeuioif 
should  pay  such  rents  and  profits  as  should  grow  or  be  made  <xit 
of  the  said  £400  e^ery  half  year,  during  the  space  of  three  whok 
years,  for  the  better  maintenance  of  the  said  foar  poor  schidsn,  if 
they  should  so  long  continue  their  studies,  and  be  resident  in  eithec 
of  the  said  Universities,  and  should  study  and  proceed  to  divinity, 
and  from  the  end  of  the  three  years  or  sooner  discontiniianoe  by 
either  of  such  poor  scholais  of  his  residence  in  one  oi  the  said  Uni. 
versities,  that  they  should  pay  the  like  renu  and  profits  to  some 
other  poor  sdiolar,  by  them  to  be  elected  for  other  three  yeses,  and 
so  in  succession  for  ever :  and  he  desired  if  any  of  hia  own  kindied 
should  happen  theieafker  to  make  suit  for  the  said  exhibitioo,  tben 
such  his  kinsman,  being  a  member  of  one  of  the  said  UnivenitSes 
and  studying  divinity,  and  standing  in  need  thereof,  should  be  pre- 
feired  before  any  other :  and  to  the  end  the  said  wardoia  should  have 
some  benefit  to  them  and  their  successors,  he  wished  that  there  shootf 
be  deducted  out  of  the  said  rents  and  profits  the  stun  of  40s.  a  yeir 
for  ever. 

The  four  scholars  are  chosen  by  the  Company  at  their  quarterij 
courts,  and  each  scholar  receives  a  payment  of  £4  a  year  for  thne 
years,  unless  he  ceases  to  reside  in  the  University,  or  takes  his  degree 
before  the  expiration  of  that  period. 


THE  M'^ORSHIPFUL  COMPANY  OF  SALTERS. 

Sal  sajpit  omnia. 

This  company,  though  of  considerable  antiquity,  as  appears  froai 
a  grant  of  a  livery  made  to  it  by  Richard  II.  in  the  year  1394,  vw 
first  regularly  incorporated  by  Queen  Sliwbeth)  in  the  year  1558, 
under  the  appellation  of  <<  The  Master,  Wardens,  and  Commonalty  of 
the  art  or  mystery  of  Salters  in  London***  They  aie  governed  by  » 
master,  two  wardens,  and  a  court  of  assistants.  Their  haU  stands  in 
St  Swithin*s  Lane. 

1633,  Mr  William  Robson,  in  his  lifetime,  by  deed,  deposit  io 
the  hands  of  the  Salters*  Company  £5000,  upon  an  agreement  with 
them  for  various  uses,  one  of  which  was,  that  the  company  should  psy 
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to  St  John*!  College,  Cambridge,  towaids  the  maintenance  of  two  poor 
Scholar  $  there,  the  sum  of  £10,  by  £5  a-piece. 

In  the  event  of  any  freeman  of  the  company  requiring  die  amount, 
the  court  of  assistants  interpose  in  his  behalf,  otherwise  they  pay  the 
sum  of  £10  annually  to  the  bursar  of  the  college  to  be  applied  by  him 
to  the  proper  objects. 


THE  WORSHIPFUL  COMPANY  OF  SKINNERS. 

To  God  only  he  all  glory. 

The  Skinners'  Company  was  incorporated  by  Edward  III.  in 
1327.  At  that  period  the  skinners  consisted  of  two  brotherhoods, 
which  in  the  18tfa  year  of  Richard  IL  were  consolidated  into  one  body. 
Henry  VI.,  in  1438,  confirmed  their  former  grants,  and  directed  that 
every  person  when  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  company,  should  in 
future  be  presented  to  the  lord  mayor.  The  charter  of  Henry  VII.  is 
the  first  which  confirms  them  by  the  name  of  '*  The  Master  and  War* 
dens  of  the  Guild  or  Fraternity  of  the  Body  of  Christ  of  the  Skinners 
of  London.'*  James  I.,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  granted  the 
Skinners  a  new  charter,  confirming  their  original  incorporation,  and 
■dding  several  new  specifications,  among  which  was  the  power  to  elect 
a  court  of  assistants. 

The  government  of  this  company  is  vested  in  a  master,  four  war. 
dens,  and  a  court  of  assistants,  who  distribute  more  than  £1000  a  year 
in  charities.  Their  hall  is  situated  on  Dowgaie  Hill,  the  site  of  the 
ancient  building. 

1618.  Sir  James  Lancaster,  by  his  will,  gave  certain  lands,  &c. 
to  the  Company  of  Skinners,  in  trust,  for  various  purposes,  one  of 
which  was,  that  out  of  the  profits  of  the  estates  they  should  for  ever 
pay  to  such  four  poor  SehoUtn  who  should  study  divinity  in  the  Uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or  such  of  them  as  the  master  and 
wardens  for  the  time  being  should  think  good,  the  sum  of  £60,  namely, 
to  each  of  the  said  four  poor  scholars,  £15  per  annum ;  and  that  as 
often  as  any  o(  the  said  four  scholars  should  be  preferred  to  better 
means  of  living,  or  should  depart  from  the  University,  the  said  master, 
wardens,  and  commonalty  should  place  and  prefer  such  other  students 
•tudyhsg  divinity  to  the  pensions  aforesaid,  as  they  should  think  fit- 
ting hi  their  good  diicietioQ. 
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By  an  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  1713^  it  was  decreed  dut 
the  four  exhibitioners  should  be  nominated  by  the  Skinners*  Company, 
and  that  two  of  them  should  be  studenU  at  Oxford  and  two  of  them 
students  at  Cambridge. 

1G73.  Edward  Lewis,  by  his  will,  gave  to  the  Skinnen*  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  was  a  member,  the  sum  of  £100,  upon  trust,  that 
the  master,  wardens,  and  assistants  of  the  company  should,  after  his 
decease,  pay  yearly,  for  the  better  maintenance  of  one  godly  and  TeB> 
gious  poor  scholar  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  an  Exhibition  of 
£5  to  be  paid  in  two  half-yearly  payments  of  £2.  10».  each. 

The  more  valuable  exhibitions  in  the  gift  of  the  Skinners*  Company 
are  appropriated  to  scholars  educated  at  Tunbridge  school. 


THE  WORSHIPFUL  COMPANY  OF  DRAPERS. 

Unto  God  only  he  honour  and  glory. 

The  Company  of  Drapers,  which  was  an  andent  society  or  guild, 
was  first  incorporated  in  1439  by  Henry  VI.  under  the  style  of  '<  The 
Master,  Wardens,  Brethren  and  Sisters  of- the  Guild  or  Fraternity  of 
the  Blessed  Mary  the  Virgin,  of  the  Mystery  of  Drapers."  A  new 
charter  was  granted  in  the  4th  year  and  confirmed  in  the  9th  jeu  d 
James  I.  by  which  a  Court  of  Assistants  was  instituted.  The  Com- 
pany is  now  governed  by  a  Master,  four  Wardens,  and  the  Court  of 
Assistants :  theur  annual  revenue  was  in  1833  reported  to  be  £23,811.  | 
Their  hall  is  situated  in  Throgmorton  Street.  | 

1593.  Thomas  Russell,  by  deed  pgll,  granted  to  the  Drapers* 
Company  a  yearly  rent-charge  of  £52.  10«.  to  be  applied  to  charitable 
uses,  one  of  which  was,  that  £6.  13<.  Ad,  should  be  paid  to  each  of 
txDO  poor  Schohrt  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
Master  and  Wardens  of  the  said  Company.  The  exhibitioners  may 
retain  their  exhibitions  for  six  years,  if  resident  and  of  good  behaviour) 
and  without  preferment. 


THE  WORSHIPFUL  COMPANY  OF  GROCERS. 

God  grant  grace- 

This  fVatemity,  anciently  denominated  Pepperers,  afterwards 
changed  their  name  to  that  of  Grocers^  and  were  incorporated  by  letters 
patent  of  Edward  IIL  a.d.  1346,  by  the  name  of  "The  WaideM 
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and  Commonalty  of  the  Mystery  of  Grocers  in  the  City  of  London." 
Thia  Company  consists  of  a  Prime  and  three  other  Wardens,  and  a 
r^urt  of  Assistants. 

Their  hall  is  situated  in  Grocers*  Hall  Court,  35,  Poultry. 

1 587.  Mrs  Emme  Backhouse,  by  her  will  of  the  date  of  Aug.  27 
of  tliis  year,  gave  her  houses  in  Wood  Street,  London,  to  the  Master 
and  Wardens  of  the  Grocers*  Company,  in  trust,  to  dispose  of  £40 
out  of  the  rents  yearly  towards  the  maintenance  of  fmir  poor  Scholart 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  four  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
to  each  £5,  to  be  named,  placed,  and  displaced  by  the  said  Master, 
Wardens  and  Company,  at  their  discretion,  *'  hoping  that  they  would 
prefer  some  of  her  own  kindred  to  such  scholarships,  being  fit  for  the 
same,  before  strangers ;  and  the  residue  of  the  rents  of  the  said  pre- 
mises to  be  disposed  of  to  such  good  uses  as  by  the  said  corporation 
should  be  thought  convenient." 

Eight  ExhiMtiont  at  the  present  time  are  granted  by  the  company 
to  students  at  Cambridge.  Each  of  these  exhibitions  has  been  raised 
to  £25  per  annum  by  voluntary  augmented  payments  made  by  the 
company.  It  has  been  ordered  by  the  court  that  the  exhibitioner  shall 
hold  the  exhibition  until  the  expiration  of  a  year  after  he  shall  have 
taken  his  degree,  unless  he  shall  sooner  quit  the  college ;  but  no  exhi- 
bitioner  shall  in  any  case  continue  to  hold  the  same  beyond  the  expi- 
ration of  the  fourth  year  from  his  first  entering  upon  actual  residence. 
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Justitia   Virtutum  Regina, 

This  fraternity  appears  to  be  of  great  antiquity ;  for  in  the  26th 
of  Henry  II.  a.d.  1180,  it  was,  among  other  guilds,  amerced  for 
being  adulterine^  that  is,  set  up  without  the  King*s  special  licence. 
Edward  III.  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  ten  marks,  incorporated 
this  Company  by  his  letters  patent,  a.d.  1327)  by  the  name  of  the 
^'Wardens  and  Commonalty  of  the  Mystery  of  Goldsmiths  of  the 
city  of  London,**  with  a  privilege  of  purchasing,  in  mortmain,  an 
estate  of  £20  per  annum,  for  the  support  of  three  valetudinary  mem- 
bers ;  which  charter,  in  the  year  1394,  was  confirmed  by  Richard  II. 
for  the  sum  of  twenty  marks.  Edward  IV.  in  the  year  1462,  not 
only  confirmed  the  aforesaid  granto,  but  Ukewise  constituted  the 
society  a  Body  Politic  and  Corporate,  to  have  perpetual  succession^  to 
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have  m  comnHm  teal  for  traniaetiiig  die  Company*!  basiness.  By  the 
■aid  grant  King  Edwavd  infested  the  oorpocatioQ  with  a  privil^e  of 
inipecting,  trying,  and  regulating  all  gold  and  silver  waxes,  not  only 
in  the  city,  but  likewise  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  with  a  power 
to  punish  all  oflPenders  concerned  in  working  adulterated  gold  and 
silver,  and  a  privilege  of  making  bye-laws  for  their  better  government. 
This  Company  is  governed  by  a  Prime  and  three  other  Wardens,  and 
a  Court  of  Assistants :  theur  hall  Is  situated  in  Foster  Lane. 

160».  PhiUp  Stielfey  by  his  will  of  the  date  of  Sept.  Gth  m  this 
year,  bequeathed  to  the  Goldsmiths*  Company  an  estate,  the  rents  of 
which  were  £55,  in  trust,  for  various  uses.  Of  the  said  yeariy  rents  he 
directed  that  £10  should  be  employed  for  and  towards  the  maintenance, 
in  the  University  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  of  two  poor  Scholars,  that 
should  be  poor  men*s  sons,  and  bom  within  the  counties  of  TMbj  and 
Nottingham,  and  city  of  Worcester,  or  any  of  tfaem ;  and  for  lack  of 
such  within  the  said  counties  and  city,  then  towards  the  maintenance 
of  such  poor  scholars  as  should  be  the  sons  of  poor  men  of  the  said 
Company  of  Goldsmiths ;  and  for  lack  of  them,  duee  of  such  other 
poor  scholars  at  the  said  Universities,  as  the  said  wardens,  renters, 
and  goldfiners  of  the  said  Mystery,  for  the  time  being,  should  think 
meet;  (that is  to  say)  to  every  of  die  said  poor  scholars  the  sum  of 
£5,  for  the  space  of  seven  years  together,  with  a  like  pref«ence  to  the 
sons  of  his  tenants  bora  within  the  said  manor  of  Ogaidiorpe,  and  of 
others  of  his  name  and  kindred,  as  should  make  suit  for  the  same. 

1656.  John  Perryn,  Esq.  by  his  will  of  the  date  of  the  iSth  Dec 
of  this  year,  gave  his  estates  at  Acton  in  Middlesex  to  the  Goldsmiths* 
Company,  and  to  their  successors  for  ever,  on  trust,  and  in  his  will 
directed  certain  payments  amounting  to  about  £80  a  year  to  be  made 
out  of  the  estate ;  and  willed  that  all  the  remainder  of  the  rents  and 
profits  of  the  estates  should  be  by  the  wardens  and  six  of  the  most 
discteet  and  able  men  of  the  Company  of  Goldsmiths,  disposed  of  and 
distributed  to  pious  and  charitable  uses;  some  part  thereof  to  poor 
members  of  the  Company,  and  for  exhibitions  for  and  towards  the 
maintenance  of  scholars'  at  the  Universities,  and  such  other  charitable 
uses  as  they  should  think  meet.   .  ^ 

In  addition  to  the  two  exhibitions  founded  by  StreUey  the  company 
have  established  34  exhibitions,  17  at  Oxford  and  17  at  Cambridge, 
each  of  the  value  of  £30  per  annum.  The  34  exhibitions  are  tenable 
at  Oxf<Mrd  for  16  terms  from  matriculation,  and  at  Cambridge  for 
12  terms  from  residence. 
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The  student  must  give  up  the  exhdbitkm  on  taking  his  B^  A.  d«gree 
and  also  in  the  event  of  his  obtaining  an^  income  from  preferment  in 
his  college  or  elsewhere^  which  with  Ihe  amount  of  the  company  *ii 
exbibitioD  will  exceed  £100  per  annum. 

The  Company  of  Goldsmiihs  are  desirous  of  granting  the  exhibi- 
tions in  their  gift  to  the  most  deserving  of  poor  students,  who  only  are 
entitled  to  become  candidates  for  them.  The  petitioner  for  an  exhi. 
bition  is.  required  to  state  his  own  means  of  support,  and  if  dependent 
upon  his  parents,  their  whole  annual  income,  and  the  numl^er  of  children 
in  tlie  family  dependent  upon  them  for  support..  This  statement  of 
the  petitioner  is  to  be  certified  by  respectable  individuals  who  have 
personal  knowledge  of  the  pecuntary  means  of  the  petitioner  and  his 
friends,  and  that  they  are  such  aa  to  juattfy  bia  application  for  an  ex- 
hibition, to  enable  him  to  prosecute,  his  studies  more  efficiently  at  the 
University. 

The  petitioner  is  required  to  be  at  least  in  his  second  term  of  resi- 
dence in  college  to  entitle  him  to  become  a  candidate  for  an  exhibition, 
and  must  be  subject  to  tm  exan&ination  at  his  University,  for  the  pur- 
-  pose  of  ascertaining  how  f%ir,  in  other  respect,.  Be  is  qualified  to  receive 
the  assistance  designed  fi)z  poor  students  of  good  conduct  and  of  pro- 
mising talents. 


THE  WORSHIPFUL  COMPANY  OF  HABERDASHERS. 

Serve  and  ohey^ 

This  ftatemity  was  anciently  called  Hurrers  or  MilHners; 
the  latter  from  the  merchandise  they  chiefly  deak  in,  which  came 
from  the  city  of  Milan,  in  Italy.  They  were  incorporated  hj  fetters 
patent  of  the  26th  of  Henry  VI.  1447,  by  the  style  of  "  The  Fra- 
ternity of  St  Katharme  the  Virgin,  of  the  Baberdashers  of  the  crty 
of  London.;"  hut  at  present  are  denominated  "The  Master  and  four 
Wardens  oi  the  Fraternity  f^  the  Art  or  Mystery  of  Haberdashers 
in  the  city  of  London." 

Thia  Corporation  is  governed  by  a  Master,  four  Wardenr,  and  a 
Court  of  Assistants:  their  hall  ia  ntualed  in  Gtesham  Street  West. 

This  Company  is  one  of  the  twelve  principal  Companies,  and 
according  to  the  benefacthms  of  tilie  donors,  dtey  pay  a  very  large 
amount  annually  to  charitable  uses. 

1569.  Mr  Nicholas  CuWerwell  gaive  by  will  £200  to  the  Master 
and  Wardens  of  the  Company  of  Haberdashers,  on  condition  that  they 
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ihottid  pay  yearly  £10  to  two  of  the  poorest  preachen  stndyiDg  divinity 
in  the  UniTenitiet,  one  at  Magdalene  College,  Oxford,  and  the  other 
at  Chriit*a  College,  Cambridge,  each  of  them  £5  per  annnm.  These 
exhibitioners  are  appointed  by  the  Bishop  of  London. 

1596.  Mr  Robert  Offley,  by  his  will,  gave  to  die  Company  of 
Haberdashers  £200,  to  found  from  the  proceeds  trto  scholarships  for 
students  of  divinity  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge:  the 
Court  of  Assistants  were  to  appoint  one  scholar,  with  a  preference  to  the 
son  of  a  member  of  the  Company ;  and  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  40 
of  the  common  council  of  the  city  of  Chester  to  appoint  the  other, 
with  a  preference  to  the  son  of  a  citizen  of  the  dty  of  Chester :  each 
scholar  was  to  receive  £6  a  year,  and  to  hold  his  exhibition  so  long  as 
be  should  remain  at  his  studies  in  the  University  without  promotion. 

The  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  Charities  recommended  the 
Company  to  restore  these  exhibitions  which  had  fidlen  into  abeyance ; 
and  the  Company  have  restored  the  two  exhibitions,  and  raised  the 
value  of  each  to  £10  a  year. 

1596.  Mr  Goumey  founded  an  exhibition  of  £5  a  year  to  any 
College  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  the  appointment  to  which  is  vested 
in  the  Court  of  Assistants  of  the  Company  of  Haberdashers. 

1608.  Mrs  Frances  Clarke  agreed,  by  indenture  with  the  Haber- 
dashers* Company,  on  paying  to  them  the  sum  of  £200,  that  they 
should  pay  to  two  poor  scholars  £5  each,  one  of  them  to  be  of  Christ's 
Church,  Oxford,  and  the  other  of  any  College  in  Cambridge,  and  the 
exhibitions  to  be  tenable  for  four  years. 

These  exhibitions  are  now  of  the  value  of  £10  each  per  annum. 

1 622.  Roger  Weston  left  property  to  the  Haberdashers*  Company, 
chargeable  for  ever  with  the  payment  of  £20  for  three  poor  Schfdars 
studying  divinity  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  master  and  eight  seoiors.  Each  scholar  is  to  receive  £6.  13«.  4d. 
yearly,  and  the  sons  of  members  of  the  Company  of  Haberdashers,  or 
natives  of  Staffordshire,  if  needy,  are  to  be  preferred  before  others.  {Sec 
p.  348.) 

1629.  Dame  Rebecca  Romney,  by  indenture,  gave  to  the  Haber- 
dashers' Company  £1200  for  various  uses ;  one  of  which  was  that  £24 
a  year  should  be  paid  to  four  poor  Scholars^  two  of  Emmanuel  CoQ^e, 
and  two  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  who  were  likely  to 
become  good  scholars,  and  to  take  upon  them  the  study  of  divinity, 
eadi  scholar  to  receive  £6  yearly,  and  to  be  appointed  by  the  Master, 
Wardens,  and  Assistants  of  the  Company  of  Haberdashers. 
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These  exhibitions  are  now  each  of  the  annual  value  of  £12.    (See 
pp.  366,  377.) 


THE  WORSHIPFUL  COMPANY  OF  MERCERS. 

This  Company  was  partially  incorporated  by  letters  patent  of  the 
17th  of  Richard  II.  a.d.  1393,  by  the  title  of  <'  Homines  de  Misteria 
Meroerflp  Civitatis  London.*'  In  the  20th  year  of  the  same  reign  the 
Company  waa  confirmed  with  additional  privileges.  In  the  3rd  year 
of  Henry  VI.  under  the  denomination  of  <<  The  Mercers  of  London," 
the  king  confirmed  by  inspeximus  all  their  previous  grants,  and  *^  per. 
mitted  the  Mercers  to  have  a  chaplain  and  a  brotherhood,  for  the  relief 
of  such  of  their  company  as  shall  come  to  decay, /rom  misfortunes  of 
the  sea*"  In  the  4th  year  of  Philip  and  Mary,  and  in  the  1 1th  ye^ 
of  James  I.  the  whole  of  their  predecessors*  charters  were  confirmed, 
but  without  any  extension  of  privileges.  Oi)  surrendering  their  charters 
'and  confirmations,  in  common  with  the  other  companies,  under  the 
operation  of  the  quo-warranto,  in  the  24th  year  of  Charles  II.  the 
Mercers  received,  like  them,  an  entire  new  charter,  granting  them  a 
Court  of  Assistants,  and  subjecting  them  to  many  other  new  reguhu 
tions,  which  were  then  imposed,  and  which  charter  was  confirmed  in 
the  first  year  of  James  II. 

1575.  Lady  Margaret,  widow  of  the  Right  Honourable  Edward, 
Lord  North,  paid  the  sum  of  £500  to  the  Wardens  and  Commonalty 
of  the  Mercers'  Company,  and  by  indenture  they  covenanted  with  the 
said  Lady  Margaret  North,  to  pay  to  her  £40  a  year  for  her  life,  and 
after  her  decease,  to  pay  the  same  to  persons  mentioned  in  the  said 
indenture,  in  the  proportions  therein  specified;  and  after  the  death  of 
all  the  said  persons,  to  pay  yearly  to  four  male  children,  of  the  ages 
of  nine  years  or  above,  to  be  brought  up  and  taught,  first  in  some 
grammar-school,  and  after  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
(if  they  should  be  found  apt  to  learning),  40  marks ;  namely,  to  eadi 
of  the  said  four  scholars  £6.  13«.  4i. ;  provided  that,  if  either  of  the 
said  children  should  not  be  kept  at  learning  in  some  grammar-school 
or  university,  or  should  be  two  years  Master  of  Arts  in  either  of  the 
said  universities,  or  advanced  to  any  competent  living,  that  then  the 
pajrment  to  him  should  henceforth  cease,  and  that  the  other  should  be 
chosen  in  his  place ;  all  which  children  were  to  be  called  tJte  Seholare 
of  Lady  Margaret  North,  and  should  be  chosen,  appointed,  and  taken 
firom  time  to  time,  by  the  Wardens  and  Assistants  of  the  said  Com- 
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pao^,  fef  the  time  being,  out  of  the  nude  childien  proeeeding  fiom  the 
aforesaid  kinsmen ;  and  from  laclc  thereof,  from  the  kin  of  the  said 
Ifsdy  Margaret  North ;  and  for  lack  of  such,  the  choice  to  be  made 
of  other  children,  apt  for  learning,  according  to  the  good  discretiaD  of 
the  said  Wardens  and  Assistanu  for  the  time  being. 

From  the  anean  of  Lady  Novth^s  benefiKtioa,  which  from  tine  to 
time  have  not  been  appfopristed,  the  ineome  has  been  incrcaaed,  ad, 
the  Company  now  pay  i^20  a  year  t»  each  of  fear  exhibitiMMS  at 
either  University.  The  exhibttiencw  am  appoimed  by  the  Court  of 
AssiaiaDU,  ipd  if  resident,  may  letain  their  exhsbitioDs  for  seven 
years. 

leoe.  WiUiam  WalthaU,  aUcnsum  of  iMdon,  by  iitt  wSl,  gave 
the  sum  of  £dOO  to  the  Jif  etcers*  Company  foe  nations  nses^  one  of 
which  was  that  they  should  pay  £9  to  three  of  the  poorest  scholars  in 
Cambridge,  towards  their  dM»ge,  on  comnoeneing.  Master  of  Aits, 
sud)  as  might  be  recommended  to  the  Wardens  to  have  oMst  need^ 
to  be  relieyed. 

From  acenmulatiions  arising  from  payments  not  made  in  fonner 
years,  the  Company  have  augmented  the  three  bene£sctioiis  to  £14 
each,  which  an  bestowed  on  poor  sdiolam,  towaids  the  expenses  oif 
taking  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

1618.  Mrs  Mary  Robinson,  by  her  will,  gave  to  the  Company  of 
Mercers  £660  in  trust,  either  to  purchase  so  much  land,  or  otherwise 
so  much  maintenance,  as  should  amount  to  the  dear  yearly  value  of 
£25,  which,  she  directed  should  be  paid  yearly  to  four  poor  sebolsH  of 
some  C<dlege  or  Colleges  in  Cambridge,  at  the  nominatioa.  of  the  said 
Ckunpany,  quarterly,  so  as  they  shouUk  become  students  in  diving, 
and  preachers  of  the  Gospel ;  and  wh«  any  one  of  the  said  schelaes 
should  be  preferred  or  die,  then  she  diieeted  that  his  portion  should  br 
bestowed  upon  some  other  in  his  place. 

At  present  there  BStJimr  exhibitioners  appointed  by  the  general 
court,  who  receive  each  £30  per  annum,  and  retain  their  ezhibitioBs 
for  seven  years,  unless  they  previously  obtain  preferment. 

1672.  Thomas  Rich,  1^  will,  gave  to  the  Meicers'  Company  s 
house  in  London,  from  the  rents  of  which  he  diieeted  tliat  two  exhr- 
hitiDns  of  £6  each  per  annum  should  be  paid  to  two- poor  sdiolars  edu- 
cated at  Mercers*  School,  on  their  proceeding  to  the  Univenity  of 
OsBssd  or  Cambridge.    These  exhibitions  are  now  £5d' per  annum. 
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THE  WORSHIPFUL  COMPANY  OF  MERCHANT 
TAYLORS. 

Concordia  parvce  ret  crescunU 

Tbis  Company  arose,  according  to  Stow,  from  an  ancient  guild  or 
ftatemity,  dedicated  to  St  John  the  Baptist,  and  called,  time  out*  of 
mind,  Taiior*  and  Linen  Armourer  a  of  London,  It  received  a  confirm* 
ation  from  Edward  I.  and  in  144<>,  a  more  regular  incorporation  of 
this  company  took  phice  under  the  authority  of  the  letters  patent  of 
Edward  IV.  who  was  himself  a  freeman,  as  all  hisr  predecessors  in 
the  sovereignty  had  also  been  from  the  time  of  Edward  III.  Henry 
VII.  who  was  likewise  a  member,  re-incorporated  the  company  in  the 
year  1503,  and  transformed  their  title  into  The  Master  and  Wardens 
oftfie  Merchant  Taylors^  of  the  fraternity  of  St  John  the  Baptist^  in 
.^  dty  of  London.  Tbis  was  done,  as  Stow  writes,  <<  For  that  divers 
of  that  fratemitie  had  beene  great  marchants,  and  had  frequented  all 
(torts  of  marchandizes  into  most  partes  of  the  world,  to  the  honour  of 
l|ie  kiiig*s  realme;  and  the  men  of  the  said  mistirie  had,  during  the 
limB  aforesaid,  exercised  the  buying  and  selling  of  all  wares  and  mar- 
,diandize8,  especially  of  woolen  clothe,  as  well  in  grosse,  as  by  retayle, 
jUuDughout  all  the  realme  of  England,  and  chiefly  within  the  said  city." 

The  charter  of  Henry  VII.  afterwards  received  the  successive  con. 
.finnadons  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VL,  Philip  and  Mary,  Queen 
,  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 

This  company  is  governed  by  a  Master,  four  Wardens,  and  a  Court 
M  Assistants.     Their  HaU  is  situated  in  Threadneedle  Street. 

1620.  John  Juxon,  by  his  will,  gave  to  the  Merchant  Taylors* 
.Company  an  annuity  payable  out  of  certain  lands  at  Mortlake,  to  be 
.^d  by  them  as  they  should  think  fit  to  Ixdo  poor  Scholarty  the  one 
year  in  Oxford,  and  the  other  year  in  Cambridge,  for  ever. 

The  sum  of  j£9. 12«.  received  from  the  estate  is  augmented  by  the 
^  Company  every  year  to  £12,  and  is  paid  to  a  scholar  of  Oxford  and 
,  of  Cambridge  alternately. 

The  chief  benefactions  in  the  gift  of  the  Merchant  Taylors*  Com- 
pany are  appropriated  to  students  at  St  John*s  College,  Oxford. 


THE  WORSHIPFUL  COMPANY  OF  CUTLERS. 

Pour  parvenir  d  honne  foi. 
The  Cutlers*  Company  was  incorporated  by  King  Henry  V.  in 
the  year  1417,  by  the  style  of  «<  The  Master,  Wardens,  and  Com- 
nonalty  of  the  Mystery  of  Cutlers  in  London.** 

M  M 
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Tbeir  Hall  is  litaated  in  Oeak  Lane. 

1566.  Thomas  Bucke,  citiien  and  cutler  of  London,  ga?t  to  the 
Company  of  Cutlers  in  London  a  imt^aige  of  £3.  6i.  Sd.  oat  of  his 
premises  in  Fleet  Stxeet,  to  pay  to  the  Master  and  fellows  of  St  John'i 
College,  towards  the  finding  of  some  scholar  of  his  name  or  IdaidRd 
within  the  Isle  of  Ely,  or  elsewhere,  if  any  might  be  found ;  sad  for 
want  of  such,  then  of  any  scholar  whose  father  should  be  free  of  the 
Cutlers*  Company,  if  any  such  should  be  thought  meet  by  the  Masta 
and  Wardens  of  the  Company,  and  the  vicar  of  St  Sepulcfaie^s  withmit 
Newgate  in  London,  for  the  time  being,  for  ever ;  ^'  trusting  in  M 
that  the  said  Company  of  Cutlers  will  help  to  increase  it,  so  that  then 
may  be  one  scholar  found  and  maintained  by  the  said  Company  of 
Cutlers  in  the  aforesaid  College,  that  it  may  be  to  the  praise  of  Ood." 

1568.  John  Craythome,  by  his  will,  gave  the  reversioa  of 
certain  estates  in  London,  to  the  Master,  Wardens,  and  CommoDalty 
of  the  Company  of  Cutlers,  and  directed  that  they  should  ^ 
yearly  £6,  13«.  id.  towards  the  finding  and  keeping  of  two  schdiii 
within  tlie  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  that  is  to  aaj^ 
to  each  scholar  £3.  6«.  Sd.  to  be  paid  to  them  quarterly,  for  enr. 
He  also  directed  that  the  first  two  scholars  should  be  appointed  bf 
his  wife,  or  by  such  person  as  she  should  name  in  her  last  wiQ; 
and  afterwards  that  the  said  scholars  should  be  appointed  by  ^ 
Company  of  Cutlers,  provided  that  neither  of  the  two  scholars  shwA 
hold  his  exhibition  longer  than  while  he  was  abiding  in  the  said. 
University,  nor  any  longer  than  that  he  should  otherwise  be  pie*l 
ferred  to  the  yearly  value  of  £10  or  upwards*  I 

The  exhibitioners  are  appointed  by  the  Company,  and  hold  theft 
exhibitions  until  they  are  of  sufficient  standing  to  take  the  degree  d 
Master  of  Arts,  if  resident  in  the  University.  The  value  of  each  of 
these  exhibitions  has  been  increased,  during  the  will  and  plessuR  of 
the  Court,  to  £20  per  annum. 


THE  WORSHIPPUL  COMPANY  OF  BOWYERS. 

The  Bowyers  were  a  fraternity  by  prescription  till  the  2l8t  year 
of  James  I.  when  they  were  incorporated  by  the  name  of  "Tiie 
Master,  Wardens,  and  Society  of  the  Mystery  of  Bowyers  of  the  City 
of  London."    Tbeir  charter  was  renewed  and  confirmed  by  Charles  II. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  this  Company  should  not  have 
been  incorporated  in  ancient  times,  and  that  it  should  have  been  iocor^ 
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porated  at  a  time  when  the  use  of  (he  bow,  as  a  military  weapon,  was 
supeneded  by  the  introduction  of  fire-arms. 

This  Company  is  under  the  government  of  a  liraster,  two  Wardens, 
and  12  Assistants :  their  Hall  is  in  the  Ring's  Arms  Yard,  Coleman 
Street. 

1625.  James  Wood,  by  his  wfU,  devised  property  to  the  Bow. 
yers*  Company,  in  trust,  that  the  Master  and  Wardens  should,  out  of 
Ae  rents  of  the'estates,  pay  to  three  Scholars  at  Oxford  and  two  or  more 
Scholars  at  Cambridge,  freemen's  sons  of  the  Bowyers'  Company,  if 
l!here  should  be  any  such  ;  but  if  not,  then  to  Jive  poor  Scholars  from 
Christchurch  School  in  London,  or  such  others  as  the  Master  and 
Wardens  should  think  most  fit, — the  sum  of  £6  yearly  to  each  of  the 
five  scholars,  and  that  each  scholar  should  receive  the  same  for  seven 
years,  if  so  long  he  should  continue  at  either  University. 

The  Bowyers*  Company  has  increased  the  number  of  exhibitions, 
$Dd  augmented  the  payments  of  them.  There  are  at  present/v^  Exhi- 
HtUms  of  £10  each,  paid  to  students  at  Oxford,  and  three  of  the  same 
value  to  students  at  Cambridge.  A  preference  is  reserved  in  favour  of 
ifae  sons  of  members  of  the  Bowyers'  Company,  and  students  from 
Christ-church. 


tHE  WORSHIPFUL  COMPANY  OF  LEATHERSELLERS". 

LSoli  Deo  Honor  et  gloria. 
The  Company  of  Leathersellers  was  a  brotherhood  of  ancient 
ding,  having  been  incorporated  in  the  sixth  year  of  Richard  II. 
yniey  were  subsequently  re-incorporated  by  a  charter  from  Henry  VI. 
h  1442,  by  the  style  of  <^  The  Wardens  and  Society  of  the  Mystery 


*  A  Tablx  ow  SoaoLARSHiPS  in  tbe  gift  of  the  Leathenellera'  Company  ^— 

Bene&ctor.                Univenity.       Term  of  Tenure.  Ann2"v5jue. 

Mr  Robert  RogexB Cambridge.  ^                           (  £20 

Cambridge.  I         „                 I  2O 

Oxford.       >        Pour  years/  20 

Oxford.      J                           I  SO 

Mn  Anne  Elliott  Cambridge,^  v^ 

or        V         ptve  years  J.  65 

Oxford.       )                   J        I  w 

Mr  William  Moseley..       Cambridge,  %  1 

Oxford.       J  ; 

Mr  Robert  Hdrnden...       Cambridge, v  \ 

OxfcJL       }          "'""»""}  « 

Mr  Georg.  Humble...      0.mjridg.,j         poury«n}  4 

MM  2 
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or  Art  of  Leatbersellers  of  the  City  of  London.**  By  a  grant  of  Hcory 
VII.  the  Wardens  of  this  Compaoy  were  empowered  to  inspect  leafier 
throughout  the  kingdom  in  order  to  prevent  frauds.  The  corporation 
is  governed  by  a  prime  Warden,  three  other  Wardens,  and  twenty^bur 
Axsistanta.     Their  Hall  is  situated  in  St  Helenas  Place. 

1601.  Robert  Rogers  directed,  by  his  will,  that  je400  ahoold  be 
delivered  to  the  Leathersellers  to  be  employed  in  lands,  the  best  penrnf- 
worth  tJiry  couid  get^  and  that  the  House  should  have  pearly  40«.  out 
of  the  rents  of  it  for  ever,  and  that  the  rest  should  go  to  ftmr  poor 
Sc?tolar8y  students  of  Divinity,  two  of  them  to  be  of  Cambridge,  and 
two  of  Oxford,  to  be  maintained  with  the  overplus  of  the  same  revenue, 
to  be  equally  divided  betwixt  the  said  scholars,  and  to  be  continued  ts 
them  for  four  years ;  and  that  at  the  four  years'  end,  four  other  scholars 
should  have  the  pension,  and  so  to  continue  for  ever;  bat  if  any  of 
them  should  remove  from  tlie  University,  then  the  said  peosion  should 
be  employed  for  other  poor  scholars. 

Under  a  scheme  granted  to  the  Company  by  the  Court  of  Chanoeiy 
in  184ri,  the  above  will  is  strictly  adhered  to,  and,  from  the  present 
state  of  the  income  of  this  trust,  the  annual  pa3rmait  to  each  scholar  is 
usually  about  twenty  pounds. 

1605.     Anne  Elliott,  by  her  will,  bequeathed  the  sum  of  £300  ts 
the  Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Company  of  Lsathersellers  of  the  city 
of  London,  to  purchase  lands  and  tenements  of  the  dear  yearly  valitt  , 
of  £15,  to  the  intent  that  among  other  things  they  should  conUnue  t*  1 
her  nominee,  the*  at  Cambridge,  an  Exhibition  of  £5  a  year  during  J 
the  term  of  ten  years,  and  after  the  expiration  thereof,  that  the  saifi 
Wardens  and  Company  should  make  choice  of  some  poor  scholar^  i 
either  in  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  unto  whom  her  desire  and  request 
was,  that  they  should  pay  £5  yearly  during  the  space  of  five  whole 
years,  for  and  towards  his  better  maintenance,  if  such  poor  scfaolar 
should  so  long  continue  his  study,  and  be  resting  in  any  of  the  said 
Universities ;  and  she  desired  that  if  any  of  her  own  kindred  should 
happen  to  make  suit  for  the  said  exhibition,  they  should  be    pre- 
ferred. 

Under  a  scheme  granted  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  1846  for 
this  and  other  trusts,  the  company  pay  to  Mrs  Elliott's  scholar  daring 
such  portion  of  five  years  as  he  shall  reside  at  either  University,  one* 
third  of  the  clear  annual  residue  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  her  estate, 
after  deducting  all  outgoings. 

The  preference  for  her  kindred  is  still  nuuntained,  and  the  payment 
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to  the  scholar  ranges  from  £60  to  £65,  according  to  the  amount  of 
Rnts  received. 

1617*  William  Moseley,  citizen  and  leatherseller  of  liondon,  by 
bis  will,  devised  that  his  executors  should,  within  eighteen  months  next 
Itfter  his  decease,  pay  to  tlie  Wardens  and  Company  of  Leathersellers  of 
the  city  of  London,  the  sum  of  £400  upon  special  trust  and  confidence, 
that  the  said  Wardens  and  Company  should,  with  as  much  convenient 
Ipeed  as  might'be,  purchase  and  buy  with  the  same,  unto  the  Wardens 
•nd  Commonalty  of  Leathersellers  of  London  aforesaid,  by  such  name 
or  names  as  they  are  incorporated  and  called,  and  to  their  successors 
for  ever,  lands  or  tenements  of  the  best  worth  and  value  they  could ; 
sad  that  the  said  Wardens  and  Company,  and  their  successors,  should 
iiave  and  deduct  out  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  land  purchased  with 
£100,  part  of  the  above  bequest,  the  sum  of  ten  shillings  a  year  forever, 
10  the  common  use  and  benefit  of  the  said  Company,  and  should  well  and 
|ruly  pay  half-yearly  for  ever  the  residue  of  all  such  rents  and  profits 
bf  the  £100  so  invested  in  manner  following :  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
paid  Wardens  and  Company  should  make  choice  of  some  poor  scholar, 
iither  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  unto  whom  his  desire 
ras  that  they  should  pay  the  whole  residue  of  all  such  rents  and 
^fits  half-yearly,  during  the  space  of  five  whole  years,  for  and  to- 
frards  his  better  maintenance,  if  such  poor  scholar  should  so  long 
bntinue  his  studies,  and  be  resident  in  either  of  the  said  Universities; 
iid  from  and  after  the  said  five  years  or  sooner,  in  case  of  discontinuance 
ky  such  poor  scholar,  either  of  his  study  or  residence  in  one  of  the  said 
universities,  then  the  said  Wardens  and  Company  should  pay  the  same 
p  some  other  poor  scholar,  by  them  to  be  elected  for  other  five  years, 
^  such  manner  and  form  as  aforesaid,  and  so  from  the  end  of  five  years 
i»  five  years  for  ever ;  giving  a  preference  to  his  own  kindred,  if  any 
llioald  make  suit  for  this  his  said  exhibition. 

^  The  £400  above  named,  and  Mrs  Elliott^s  £300,  were  with  other 
ihonies  applied  in  the  purchase  of  an  estate  in  the  year  1627,  and,  by 
lie  scheme  above  referred  to,  the  Company  pay  to  Mr  M^iUiam  Mose- 
|ey*8  scholar  during  such  portion  of  the  five  years  as  he  shall  be  bona 
$de  resident  at  either  University,  one-fourth  part  less  ten  shillings  of 
die  dear  annual  residue  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  this  trust  estate, 
■fter  deducting  all  outgoings. 

The  preference  for  MrMoseley's  kindred  is  still  maintained  and  the 
payment  to  this  scholar  is,  for  the  reasons  above  given,  only  lOx.  a  year 
less  valuable  than  that  to  the  scholar  upon  Mrs  Elliott^s  foundation. 
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At  the  two  forcgoiog  icholAnhipi  are  open  to  cither  Univernty  the 
Court  of  the  Company  have  hitherto  for  the  sake  of  fiuneaa  ^aoAati 
one  to  Cambridge  and  the  other  to  Oxford. 

1619.  fiobert  Hobnden,  by  hii  will,  gave  to  the  Company  of 
Leathersellen  property  in  London,  upon  condition  that,  amoDg  otbcf 
things,  they  ihould  pay  £4  yearly  towards  the  maintenance  of  «  Scholar 
in  one  of  the  UniTeraitiet  of  Cambridge  or  Oxfoid,  to  be  taken  oat  ef 
the  free  grammar-ichool  of  Sevenoaks,  for  the  space  of  four  yean,  aai 
so  from  time  to  time ;  and  in  default,  then  a  scholar  out  of  the  iici 
school  of  Tuobridge. 

In  1863  the  company  voluntarily  increased  the  paynaent  to  the 
scholar  under  this  trust  from  £/i  a  year  to  oncothird  of  the  dear  aanoai 
residue  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  this  estate  after  deducting  all  oo^ 
goings.    The  8cholar*s  income  is  accordingly  about  £36  a  year. 

1638.  George  Humble,  by  his  will,  gave  to  the  Lentfacrsellenf 
Company  ibr  ever  a  house  in  London,  to  the  intent  that  out  of  Ihi 
rente  and  profiu  thereof,  the  Master  and  Wardens  should  pay  yeadiy  ts 
each  oi  two  poor  Scholar b^  one  of  Cambridge  and  one  of  Oxford,  £4,1 
for  the  first  four  years  of  their  residence  at  the  University. 

In  the  year  1815  the  amount  of  each  of  these  exhibitions  wn 
raised  by  the  Company  to  £8  a  year. 

In  the  year  1836,  a  scheme  for  this  trust  was  granted  to  the  Co» 
pany  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  by  one  of  ite  regulations  the  psf»| 
ment  to  each  of  the  scholars  is  lestricted  to  the  original  sum  of  j£4  a  ye«J 


THE   WORSHIPFUL  COMPANV  OF  FISHMONGERS. 

AU  worship  he  to  God  only. 

The  Fishmongers  were  amongst  the  earliest  of  the  noetropolifi 
guilds.  They  were  one  of  those  amerced  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I 
about  1164,  and  it  is  known  that  theyiiad  a  charter  at  least  as  esi 
as  the  reign  of  Edwaid  I. 

This  Company,  one  of  the  twelve  principal  companies,  was  fom 
of  the  union  of  two  guilds  or  brotherhoods  and  incorporated  by  leta 
patent  of  Henry  VIII.  in  the  year  1636,  by  the  appeUation  of  ^TH 
Wardens  and  Conmionalty  of  the  Mystery  of  Fishmongers  of  ^le  Cii 
of  London.*' 

The  Corporation  now  consiste  of  a  Prime  Warden  and  Byt  otb 
Wardens,  and  a  Court  of  Assistanu :  their  Hall,  which  ia . 
ficent  structure,  is  situaud  at  London  Bridge. 
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The  income  of  the  Company  is  reported  to  be  about  '£20,000  a  year, 
of  which  £10,000  ii  expended  in  charities. 

1513.  Sir  Thomas  Knese worth,  Knt.  bequeathed  property  to  the 
worshipful  Company  of  Fishmongers  for  various  charitable  and  other 
purposes. 

As  all  the  payments,  excepting  two,  were  diftcted  in  his  will  to 
be  applied  to  superstitious  uses,  the  lands  out  of  which  they  issued 
became  vested  in  the  crown  under  the  statute  of  the  Ist  of  £d  ward  VI. 
th*  14,  which  passed  in  the  year  1547.  By  letters  patent  of  the  4th 
July,  1550,  made  in  the  fourth  year  of  Edward  VI.  such  sums,  &c 
ISO  vested  in  the  crown,  were  for  valuable  considerations  granted  by  the 
king  to  the  company.  By  the  grant  of  these  sums  it  was  intended  to 
secure  the  lands  out  of  which  they  were  payable  to  the  Company ;  but 
idoubte  arising,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  in  thj  fourth  year  of 
jfames  I.  by  which  the  lands  became  absolutely  vested  in  the  com^ 
apany  for  their  own  use  and  benefit,  subject  only  to  the  payments 
Iftferred  to.  In  the  year  1841,  by  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
pbe  estates  alluded  to  in  the  annexed  report  were  declared  as  not  of  the 
^ift  of  Sir  Thomas  Kneseworth,  but  that  they  were  taken  from  the 
ffcompany ;  that  the  purchase  of  them  from  the  crown  was  from  out  of 
i^e  Company's  own  funds,  and  therefore  the  property  is  secured  to  the 
pompany  for  ever,  who  are  at  liberty  to  employ  the  yearly  Income  as 
liey  may  please. 

t  1563.  Robert  Carter,  Esq.  by  his  will,  directed  that  the  Wardens 
br  ever  should  pay  out  of  the  rents  of  certain  property  £4  a  year  to 
I  poor  Scholar  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  who  has  not  above 
t4  a  year  by  exhibitions  or  any  other  ways  or  means. 

1582.  Barnard  Randolph,  Esq.  Common  Sergeant  of  the  City  of 
kfondon,  gave  £200  to  the  Company  for  several  uses,  one  of  which 
f«ras,  that  they  should  pay  £4  yearly  'Uo  some  lowardly  scholar 
biat  should  study  divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,"  to  be 
Appointed  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  or,  tede  vacante,  by  the  Lord 
lillayor :  the  name  of  the  person  nominated  to  be  signified  to  one  of 
HBie  Wardens,  and  in  default,  then  the  scholar  to  be  nominated  and 
i^ppointed  by  the  Wardens  of  the  Company. 

1601.  Mr  Leonard  Smith,  citizen  and  Fishmonger  of  London, 
founded  one  Fellowship  at  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Tested  the  appointment  in  the  Wardens  and  Court  of  Assistants  of 
<he  Company  of  Fishmongers. 

The  Court  also  has  the  nomination  to  the  Scholarthip  founded  by 
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31r  Smith  at  the  tame  Coll^,  for  penops  sent  ham  Hdi  School, 
being  found  fit  by  the  master  and  fellows.  In  defanlt,  the  maatsr  ani 
fellows  may  choose  any  scholar  in  the  college. 

An  Exhibition  of  ^20  a  year  is  given  to  a  free  scholar  gmng  from 
Holt  School  to  either  Univenity,  upon  the  certificate  and  reoommenda* 
tion  of  the  yisitors  and  master. 

1642.  Mark  Quested,  citizen  of  London,  left  an  estate  to  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Fishmongers,  for  Tarious  uses.  He  directel 
that,  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  estate,  the  sum  oi  £8  should  be  psid 
to  each  of  four  Masters  of  Arts,  and  £4  to  each  of  four  students  everj 
year,  so  long  as  they  should  abide  at  their  study  in  either  o(  the' 
Universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  being  poor  and  having  need 
thereof. 

The  court  has  established  from  its  revenues  twelve  ExhibUionM  ts 
students  in  actual  residence  in  either  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  or  matriculated  students  of  University  College  Iiondoo, 
or  King*8  College  Iiondon,  nominated  by  the  members  of  the  court  is 
rotation.  No  one  can  be  admitted,  or  continue  to  enjoy  the  exhibition^ 
who  has  an  annual  income  exceeding  £50.  The  exhibitions  are  heU 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  court  only,  and  no  exhibition  can  be  fadd 
longer  than  seven  years  from  the  time  the  student  is  entered  or  matri- 
culated at  college.  Students  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  must  keep  esch 
term  by  actual  residence.  Students  of  University  College,  Ixmdon, 
King*s  College,  London,  must  produce  certificates  of  having,  during.] 
each  half  year,  attended  at  least  three  courses  of  lectures,  and  on  apj 
cation  for  payment,  students  must  forward  a  written  declaration 
they  have  had,  during  the  half  year,  no  certain  income  exceeding  £dO 
per  annum;  and  those  of  University  College  London,  and  King*i 
College  London,  roust  also  declare  that  they  have  not,  during  the  half 
year,  been  engaged  in  any  business  or  employment  for  reward. 

In  the  year  1805,  the  court  raised  the  exhibitions  from  £10  to  £20 
per  anoum,  and  subsequently  they  have  been  augmented  to  £50  per 
annum. 

1855.  The  court  has  munificently  increased  the  annual  value  of 
these  exhibitions  from  £50  to  £100  per  annum. 


THE    END. 


ADDENDA  AND  CORRIGENDA* 

.Page  1 83.    Add  to  subjects  of  the  Seatonian  F'me : 
18S6.    "The  Plurality  of  Worlds. - 

Page  188.    Add  to  subjects  5f  the  Members'  Prizes : 
1855.    "Quasnam  prsraipue  ob  causas  bellica  virtus  ac  rei  militaris  gloria  longo 
pads  intervallo  integre  sui)erfuerint ?"    (B.) 

"  Milites  Oraed,  fiomani,  Gallic),  Anglici  inter  se  comparantur."    (U.) 

Page  188.  Add  to  foot  note : 
**  The  appellations  of  Whig  and  Tory,  which  have  continued  through  all  the 
subsequent  reigns,  originated  in  the  feuds  of  that  of  Charles  the  Second ;  the  resi>ec- 
five  parties  distinguishing  each  other  by  those  terms  in  derision.  The  courtien 
reproached  their  antagonists  with  their  resemblance  to  the  rigid  covenanters  in 
Scotland,  who  were  said  to  live  upon  sour  milk,  called  whig^  whence  they  were 
denominated  Whig$.  The  country  party  discovered  a  similitude  between  their  op- 
ponents and  the  Irish  robbers  and  cut-throats,  called  Tories :  and  however  inappro- 
priate, they  are  still  regarded  as  characteristic  of  those  parties,  which  are  supposed 
to  represent  either  the  independent  and  popular  interests  of  the  country,  or  the 
more  immediate  friends  of  the  crown  as  opposed  to  the  rights  of  the  people."— 
Brayley's  London,  I.  455. 

Page  191.  ^  Add  to  subjects  for  the  Greek  Ode: 
18S5.    "*E<r<r«Toi  ^fiap  orav  ttot  oAoiAn  'lAios  Iptj." 

Page  192.    Add  to  subjects  for  the  Latin  Ode : 
1855.    "CiceronisTusculanum." 

Page  193.    Add  to  subjects  for  the  Epigrams : 
1835.    *' Aii'Of  ^aaiAevei  rof  Ai"  c^eAijAducwf." — Gr. 
"Oraeculus  esuriens.** — Lat. 

Page  195.   'Add  to  subjects  of  Norrisian  Essay : 
1855.    "The  Providence  of  God  has  been  signally  manifested  by  the  manner  in 
which  Error  and  Heresy  have  been  made  subservient  to  the  Indication  and  Confirm- 
ation of  Truth." 

Page  196.    Add  to  subjects  of  Hul^an  Essay : 
1855.    "  The  Influence  of  Christianity  upon  the  Language  of  Modem  Europe." 

Page  199.    Add  to  subjects  of  the  Chancellor's  fJiglish  Prise  Poem : 
1855.  ~'  The  War  in  the  Crimea." 

Page  S(I3.    Add  to  subjects  of  the  Camden  Medal : 
1865.    "  Loca  Sacra  apud  Hierosolymam." 

Page  2(»4.    Add  to  subjecU  of  Sir  P.  Maitland's  Prize : 
1855.    "The  Religious  History  of  the  Sikhs,  considered  with  espedal  reference 
to  the  Prospects  of  Christianity  in  North- Western  India." 

Page  3()5.    Add  to  subjects  of  the  Buraey  Prize: 
1855,    **  To  compare  the  incentives  to  virtue,  as  deduced  by  our  natural  reason, 
with  the  moral  precepts  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  shew  how  both  derive  sanction 
juul  confirmation  from  the  Christian  doctrine  of  a  future  life." 

Page  206.    Add  to  subjects  of  the  Le  Bas  Prize : 
1855.    **  The  History  of  Academic  Study  in  England  from  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century  to  the  Reformation,  more  particularly  as  illustrated  by  the 
Studite  pursued  in  the  Continental  Universiticii  during  the  same  period." 
Page  207.    Add  to  University  Prizes,  &c. : 
J854.    **  His  Royal  Highness,  Prince  Albert,  Chancellor  of  the  University,  offered 
an  annual  prize,  a  gold  medal,  for  the  encouragement  of  legal  studies,  ai  an  im- 
portant part  of  general  education.    The  offer  was  accepted  by  the  senate  on  the  S7th 
DcL  1854,  and  a  syndicate  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  scheme  of  regulations  for  the 
institution  of  the  prize.    The  report  of  the  syndicate  was  confirmed  by  a  grace  of 
the  senate  on  Feb.  81,  1855,  and  it  was  ordered  that  the  subjects  of  examination 
should  be  in  general,  the  Elements  of  Roman  Civil  Law,  the  Prindples  of  Inter- 
national Law,  the  Constitutional  History  and  Constitutional  Law  of  England,  and 
the  prindples  of  the  general  Law  of  England!,  vis.  of  the  Law  of  real  property,  of 
the  Law  of  personal  property  and  criminal  Law,  and  of  Equity." 

The  examination  is  open  (1)  to  all  students  in  Arts,  who  having  passed  the  examin- 
ations entitling  them  to  admission  ad  retponderututn  quastionif  are  not  of  suffi- 
cient standing  fo  be  created  Masters  of  Art« ;  (2)  to  all  students,  who,  having  taken 
the  d^ree  of  Master  of  Aru  in  right  of  nobility  are  not  of  more  than  seven  years* 
standing  from  matriculation;  and  (3)  to  all  studenU  in  Law  or  Medicine  of  not 
men  than  seven  years'  standing  from  matriculation,  who  have  passed  the  examina- 
tions and  kept  the  exercises  necessary  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  or  Medicine. 
Page  246.  Add  to  note  : 
The  foUowInff  protests  against  the  dissolution  of  the  House  are  recorded  in  a 
book  preserved  m  the  Master's  Lodge  in  Clare  Hall : 

"  Iff  ytt  shall  nlaese  y*  Kyngs  Mi^esty  to  dyssolve  thys  Hows  off  Clare  Hall.  I 
shall  be  contentedf  to  departe  owt  off  y«  College  before  ye  dyssolucion  off  ye  same, 
not  consenting  unto  yt'  John  Hopper. 

"My  conscience  i»  not  pacyfled :  methynke  that  the  study  of  Scripture  is  to  be 
preferred  before  the  study  of  the  Law."  Per  me  Edward  Barker. 


554         ADDENDA  AND  CORBIOENDA. 

"  My  coDMlenoe  to  not  meyfied  to  eooicnt  to  the  dinolusion  of  tihis  Cal]c«e. 
Mvyng  my  obedienoe  to  the  Kynn  Mi^tie  notwtthstaadiiig.''  Ednond  Anlehye  (?) 

'*!  Thoinu  HeaklDt  felow  off  Clare  Haule  as  an  obedient  subject  to  ye  Kjiwe 
Matette  am  eontent  tx>  ryve  place  to  Hys  authoryte  in  the  dyasaliieycm  of  the 
Ooflege  off  Clare  Haute  thogfa  my  coosent  be  nott  a^Ereable  to  ye  same  by  leaioa 
of  rov  otbe  to  my  College.  '  By  me  Tliomas  Heskyns. 

**VfftheKyi)gsgiaoepleiurbetotackClarHalwitbowtmyooiMent,  lameott- 
tmt**  per  me  William  Archer. 

«*  I  am  noone  of  thone  that  doe  hynder  the  Kyngi  procedyna  in  any  Godly  pur- 
poiw  and  therfore  I  wyll  goe  mv  way.**  by  me  Cnristofer  CarldL 

"  I  Robert  Cootu  fellove  of  Clare  Haule  am  oontent  that  the  Kynp  Mi^este  take 
It  withowthe  my  conient'*  Bobert  Cootts. 

"  I  am  content  that  the  Kyngs  plesure  be  fullfyllyd  lo  that  it  be  not  pragodlciBll 
to  thlt  CoU^e  and  that  I  doe  nott  consent  to  go  from  the  CdU^." 

per  me  Bobertum  Thomeon. 

'<  Whan  It  was  thought  that  not  onelye  the  ftrodation  and  sUtutea  of  Clare  HaOe 
should  be  altered,  but  also  the  master  and  fellows  thereof  dtmlaced  oondnry  to 
eoultye  and  oonsdens,  there  was  a  divisioo  of  plate  made  by  toe  aeid  master  and 
fellows  whose  name*  hereafter  followeth  :— 

Rowland  Swynbome,  MatUrs  and  Edmond  Anlebye,  William  Ardier,  nomas 
Foley,  John  Hopper,  Edward  Barker,  Chrtstofer  Carlyell,  Bobert  Thomeon,  Tliomas 
Hcskynet.  Bobert  Cootti,  John  Jonson,  Thomai  Bayly  (afterwards  master)  ./Hloam.** 

Page  961,  lines  1A-17.    This  restrieilon  has  been  recently  abolished. 

Page  SfiO,  line  R  from  bottom,>br  Cranbrook,  read  I'omtirook. 

Page  996.    iidd  after  the  account  of  Macclesfield  School, 


The  Grammar-school  at  Stockport  was  founded  by  Sir  Edmund  Shaw,  ipoldaHtftli, 
and  alderman  of  London,  and  brother  of  Dr  Shaw,  who  preached  the  celebrated 
semion  at  Paul's  Cross,  in  favour  of  the  claims  of  Richard  Duke  of  Gloucester. 


There  are  attached  to  this  school  two  KxhibUi<mi  of  £50  per  annum  eadi, 
lable  for  three  or  four  years,  as  the  governors  thrak  proper,  to  either  University. 
The  Grammar-school  of  Sandbech  was  established  in  the  year  1577,  and  the 


tenable  for  three  or  four  years,  as  the  governors  thrak  proper,  to  either  University. 

The  Grammar-school  of  Sandbech  was  established  in  the  year  1577,  and  tli 
founder  directed  that  a  certain  number  of  boys  should  be  **  educated  ficMr  the  Uni- 
versities," implying  an  intention  of  maintenance  during  their  studies  there. 

The  whole  school-truBt  has  been  for  some  time  in  Chancery.  A  new  scheme  for 
its  management  is  in  immediate  prospect  of  being  issued,  by  which  the  trustees  will 
be  authorised  to  grunt  exhibitions  at  either  of  the  Universities.  (Jan.  1855.) 

Page  «NI,  line  17,/or  Drokinsford,  read  Droxford. 

Page  4U2,  line  11  Arom  bottom,  in  the  note,  after  the  words  "Inns  of  Gouit  in 
London,"  cuid  "or  in  the  study  of  Physic  in  the  Hmpltals  of  London." 

Page  403,  line  7  from  the  bottom,  in  the  note  for  Free  School  in  Sxeter,  read  Frei 
Sehootofthe  CUyofRxeter. 

There  is  a  scheme  upder  eonstderatlon  for  altering  the  time  and  eonditioos  of 
holding  the  Exhibitions  in  ftiture,  from  the  free  Orammarschool  of  Exeter. 
Page  432,    Add  after  line  13 : 

"Thefyinds  and  endowments  oi  the  sdiool  are  under  the  investigation  of  the 
Queen's  Chanty  Commissioners,  and  the  result  Is  not  yet  known."   (Jan.  1855.) 

Page  410,  add  to  line  6.  "  Its  value  is  £30  a  year,  and  it  is  open  for  competition 
to  any  one  without  regard  to  birth  or  place  of  residence ;  the  onlv  condition  required 
being,  that  the  candidate  shall  have  studied  at  the  school  for  two  years  '* 

Page  482,  Cancel  the  last  four  lines  but  two.  and  read  instead,  *'  The  Grammar- 
school  of  Huntintfdon  was  founded  by  David  Earl  of  Huntlngtion,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  and  the  endowment  now  forms  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  master  and 
co-fraterof  the  Hospital  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  in  Huntingdon,  which  was  also 
founded  by  the  same  earl,  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  Grammar-echooL  It  is 
therefore  one  of  the  most  ancient  itcbools  in  the  kingdom. 

Page  475,  line  14,/or  £100  read  £20. 

Page  480,  line  18.    Add  after  "Oxfordshire," 

ST  PKTERS  COKLEGE,  RADLEY. 

An  exhibition,  called  the  RotUh  BxhibiHon,  of  £25  per  annum,  tenable  lor  four 
years,  at  either  university,  has  been  founded,  in  memory  of  the  late  Or  Routh,  Pre- 
sident of  Magdalene  College,  Oxford. 

Page  5^,  St  Peter's  Cathedral  School,  York. 

In  the  evidence  in  the  Report  of  the  Cathedral  Comraiasioners,  the  jmmtaat^ 
school  is  stated  to  have  been  "  originally  founded  by  royal  charter  of  Philip  and 
Mary,  but  principally  endowed  by  James  1.  of  which  the  dean  and  chapter  are  per- 
petual trustees.  The  endowment  is  distinct  from  the  property  of  the  dean  andcliap< 
ter,  and  is  wholly  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  school" 

Page  .147,  The  Worshipful  Company  of  Bowyers. 

The  Compiler  has  to  express  his  regret  that  he  has  not  received  the  revision  and 
Sfaindh^  s?       ^^  account  of  the  exhibitiona  granted  by  the  Bowyen'  Company 


Edited  by  R.  POTTS,  M.A.  Trinity  College. 


Euclid's  Elements  of  Geometry  (The  University  Edi- 
tion) with  Notes,  Geometrical  Exercises  from  the  Senate- House  and 
College  Examination  Papers,  and  an  Introduction  containing  a  brief 
outline  of  the  History  of  Geometry.  8vo.  Together  with  the  Ap- 
pendix.    10*. 

The  Appendix  consists  of  some  additional  notes  on  the  Elements,  a  more  com- 

gete  Exposition  of  the  Geometrical  Analysis,  a  short  Tract  on  Transversals,  and 
emarks,  Hints,  &c.,  for  the  Solution  of  the  Problems,  &c.,  in  the  Geometrical 
iKxercises. 

Euclid  s  Elements^  The  First  Six  Books  (The  School 
i!Edition,  the  fourth),  yni\\  Notes,  Questions,  Geometrical  Exercises,  and 
Hints  for  the  Solution  of  the  Problems,  &c.    12mo.    Price  4*.  Qd. 

I  EuclicTs  Elements^  A  Supplement  to  the  School 
^^ition,  containing  the  Portions  read  at  Cambridge,  of  the  Eleventh 
tod  Twelfth  Books,  with  Notes,  a  Selection  of  Problems  and  Theorems, 
^id  Hints  for  the  Solutions.    12mo.    Price  1*. 

Euclid  s  Elements,  The  First  Three  Books,  reprinted 
irom  the  School  Edition,  with  the  Notes,  Questions,  Geometrical  Exer- 
and  Hints  for  the  Solution  of  the  Problems,  &c.  I2mo.  Price  3*. 


Euclid's  Elements^  The  First  Two    Books,  with  the 
ij^otes,  Questions,  and  Geometrical  Exercises.    12mo.    Price  1«.  6(/. 

EucUd's  Elements^  The  First  Book,  with  the  Notes, 
Questions,  and  Geometrical  Exercises.    12mo.    Price  Is, 

Euclid  s  Elements^  The  Definitions,  Postulates,  and 
Bnunciations  of  the  Propositions  of  the  First  Six,  and  of  the  Eleventh 
and  Twelfth  Books.    12mo.     Price  9d, 

*•  In  addition  to  its  extensive  use  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
fPambridge,  and  the  Principal  Grammar  Schools,  Mr  Potts*  Euclid  is 
Ion  the  Catalogue  of  Books  supplied  at  the  Depositories  of  the  Nationid 
Society,  Westminster,  and  of  the  Congregational  Board  of  Education, 
Homerton  College  ;  as  well  as  on  the  Omcial  List  of  the  Committee 
.of  Council  on  ^ucation;  and  the  Books  may  he  obtained  through 
those  channels  at  reduced  cost  for  purposes  of  National  Education. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  Council  of  Education  at  Calcutta  have 
been  pleased  to  order  the  introduction  of  these  Editions  of  Euclid's 
Elements  into  the  Schools  and  Colleges  under  their  control  in  Bengal. 

Printed  at  the  University  Press,  Cambridge. 
John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand,  London. 


''In  mj  opinion  Mr  Potts  has  made  a  valnable  addition  to  Geometrical  liu 
by  his  Bditions  of  EucUd'a  Klemeota.*'— FT.  Wkewetl,  D.D.,  Matter  •/  ! 
CriUfe,  Cambridge. 

"  Mr  Potts'  Bditions  of  EmeU4?e  Geomgtrmvet  cbaracteriud  by  a  doe 
,  .^       '"      ^  --^    tvreek  Oeom< '  "  *  ' 


of  the  spirit  and  exactness  of  the  Greek  Geometry,  and  an  acquaintance  witli 
history,  as  well  as  bjr  a  knowledfe  of  the  modern  extensions  of  tbe  Science.  1 
Elements  are  riven  in  such  a  form  as  to  preserve  entirely  the  spirit  of  the  anci< 


fail  to  have  the  effect  of  keeptnrnp  the  study  of  Geometry  in  its  original  parity. 
JawMe  CkailU,  M,A.,  PlumianProfeeeor  o/Attramomjf  and BxperiateiUai Pkilee^ 
in  the  Vnivertity  of  Cambridge. 

-  By  the  publication  of  these  works,  Mr  Pott«i  has  done  very  gjeat  service 
cause  of  Geometrical  Science  i  I  have  adopted  Mr  Pottis*  work  as  the  text-book 
my  own  Lectures  in  Geometry,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  recommended  by  all  the  1 
thematical  Tutors  and  Professors  in  this  University."— l{o6«r«  Walker,  M.A.,  F.R 
Reader  in  Sxperimenfai  PhUoeopkg  in  the  Universilg,  and  Matkematieal  Tutm 
Wadkam  College^  Oxford. 

•*  When  the  rreater  Portion  of  this  Part  of  the  Course  was  printed,  and  had 
sometime  been  in  use  in  the  Academy,  a  new  Edition  of  Euclid's  Elements,  by 
Robert  Potts,  M. A.  of  Trinity  Colleg^e,  Cambridge,  which  ift  likely  to  supersede  va 
others,  to  the  extent,  at  least,  of  the  Six  Books,  was  published.  From  the  man 
of  arranging  the  Demonstrations,  this  edition  has  the  advantages  of  tbe  symbol 
form,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  tree  from  the  manifold  objections  to  wuich  f^ 
form  is  open.  The  'duodecimo  edition  of  this  work,  comprising  onlv  the  First 
Books  of  Euclid,  with  Deductions  from  them,  having  been  introducecf  at  this  la 
tution  as  a  text-book,  now  renders  any  other  Treatise  on  Plane  Geometry  unn< 
In  our  course  of  Mathematics."— Prf/ore  to  a  Treatite  on  Descriptive  Geomi 
»■€.  for  the  uee  of  the  RoyeU  Military  AcademVy  by  S.  Hunter  Christie,  M.A., 
Trinity  College^  Cambridge^  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  4-c.  and  Profeeter 
Mathematice  in  the  Royal  Military  Academy ,  Woolwich.     . 

'*  The  plan  of  this  work  is  excellent."— ^pee/a/or. 

'*  We  must  be  content  with  giving  a  short,  but  emphatic  approval  of  the  book 
beginner's  text-book." —^/Aen4rvm. 

**  Mr  Potts  has  maintained  the  text  of  Simson,  and  secured  tbe  very  spirit 
Euclid's  GtM>metry,  by  means  which  are  simply  mechanical.  It  consists  in  print 
the  syllogism  in  a  separate  parag^ph,  and  the  members  of  it  in  separate  sobd 
sions,  each,  for  the  most  part,  occupying  a  single  line.  The  divisions  of  a  pra 
sition  are  therefore  seen  at  once  without  requiring  an  instant's  thought.  Were  t 
the  only  advantage  of  Mr  Potts'  Edition,  the  great  convenience  which  it  affords 
tuition  would  give  it  a  claim  to  become  the  Geometrical  text-book  of  England.  H 
however,  is  not  its  only  merit."— PhiloMophical  Magazine^  January,  1848. 

<'  If  we  may  judge  from  the  solutions  we  have  sketched  of  a  few  of  them 
Geometrical  Exercises],  we  should  be  led  to  consider  them  admirablv  advpu 
improve  the  taste  as  well  as  the  skill  of  the  Student.  As  a  series  of  juoicions  ( 
cises,  indeed,  we  do  not  think  there  exists  one  at  all  comparable  to  it  in  our  b 
guage— viewed  either  in  reference  to  the  student  or  teacher."— ifecAoator'  Magaxi 
No.  1175. 

''The  *  Hints'  are  not  to  be  understood  as  propositions  worked  out  at  lengtfi, 
the  manner  of  Bland's  Problems,  or  like  those  worthless  things  called '  Keys,' 
generally  '  forged  and  filed,'— mere  books  for  the  dull  and  the  lazy.  In  some  cft 
references  only  are  made  to  the  Propositions  on  which  a  solution  depends;  inotbe 
we  have  a  step  or  two  of  the  process  indicated ;  in  one  case  the  analysis  is  bne 
given  to  find  the  construction  or  demonstration ;  in  another  case  the  reverse  of  tli 
Occasionally,  though  seldom,  the  entire  process  is  given  as  a  model ;  but  m 
commonly,  just  so  much  is  suggested  as  will  enable  a  student  of  average  ability 
complete  the  whole  solution— m  short,  iust  so  much  (and  no  more)  assistance 
afforded  as  would,  and  mutt  be,  afforded  by  a  tutor  to  his  pupil.  Mr  Potts  appei 
to  us  to  have  hit  the  <  golden  mean'  of  Geometrical  tutorsoip."— ifecikaatcr'  ^H 
Mine,  No.  1270. 

**  We  can  most  conscientiously  recommend  it  [The  School  Edition]  to  our  d 
younger  readers,  as  the  beet  edition  of  the  beet  book  on  Geometry  with  whu;h  wei 
acquainted."— AfccAanic*'  Magazine,  No.  1227. 


A  View  of  the  Emdences  of  Christianity,  In  Three 
Parts  ;  and  the  Hora  Paulina;  by  William  Paley,  D.D.,  Archdeacon 
)f  Carlisle ;  formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 
K  new  £dition,  with  Notes,  an  Analysis,  and  a  selection  of  Questions 
&^m  the  Senate-House  and  College  Examination  Papers ;  designed  for 
the  use  of  Students,  by  Robert  Potts,  M.A.y  Trinity  College.  8vo. 
pp.  568 ;  price  10*.  6rf.  in  Cloth. 

**  By  a  ffrace  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  it  was  decreed  last  year, 
^t  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  should  assume  a  more 
mportant  place  than  formerly  in  the  '  Previous  Kxamination.'  The  object  of  the  pro- 
lent  publication  is  to  furnish  the  academical  student  with  an  edition  of  Paley's  Evi- 
unces  of  Christianity,  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  examination  as  amended. 
The  editor  has  judiciously  added  the  <  Horse  Paulinse'  as  forming  one  of  the  most 
Important  branches  of  the  auxiliary  evidences.    He  has  added  many  valuable  notes 
\i  illustration  and  amplification  of  Puley's  ar^ment,  and  prefixed  an  excellent 
malysis  or  abstract  of  the  whole  work,  which  will  be  of  great  service  in  fixing  the 
points  of  this  masterly  argument  on  the  mind  of  the  reader.    Mr  Potts*  is  the  most 
^roplete  and  useful  edition  yet  published." — Eclectic  Review. 
'    **  As  an  edition  of  Paley 's  text,  the  book  has  all  the  excellence  which  might  be  ex- 
lected  from  a  production  of  the  Cambridge  University  Press,  under  the  care  of  so  com- 
petent an  editor;  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  aver  that  Mr  Potts  has  doubled  the  value 
Er  the  work  by  his  highly  important  Preface,  in  which  a  clear  and  impressive  picture 
m  drawn  of  the  present  unsettled  state  of  opinion  as  to  the  very  foundations  of  our 
pith,  and  the  increased  necessity  for  the  old  science  of 'Evidences' is  well  expounded 
f  his  masterly  analyses  of  Paley's  two  works— by  his  excellent  notes,  which  consist 
liefly  of  the  full  text  of  the  passages  cited  by  Paley,  and  of  extracts  Irom  the  best 
lodem  writers  on  the  'Evidences,' illustrative  or  corrective  of  Paley's  statements,— 
id  by  the  Examination  Papers,  in  which  the  thoughtful  student  will  find  many  a 
iggestion  of  the  greatest  importance.    We  feel  that  this  ought  to  be  henceforth  the 
andard  edition  of  the  *  Evidences'  and  *  Kotk.***— Biblical  Review, 

*'Tfae  theological  student  will  find  this  an  invaluable  volume.  In  addition  to  the 
!xt  there  are  copious  notes,  indicative  of  laborious  and  useful  research;  an  analysis 
f great  ability  and  correctness;  and  a  selection  from  the  Senate- House  and  (.'ollege 
xamination  Papers,  by  which  great  help  is  given  as  to  what  to  study  and  how  to 
udy  it.  There  is  nothing  wanting  to  make  this  book  perfect."— CAurcA  and  State 
nzette, 

«*The  scope  and  contents  of  this  new  edition  of  Paley  are  pretty  well  expressed 
the  title.  The  object  of  Mr  Potts  is  to  furnish  the  collegian  with  a  help  towards 
e  more  striuj^ent  examination  in  theology  that  is  to  take  place  in  the  year  1851. 
le  analysis  is  intended  as  a  guide  to  students  not  accustomed  to  abstract  their 
Ading.  as  well  as  an  assistance  to  the  mastery  of  Paley ;  the  notes  consist  of  original 
issa^es  referred  to  in  the  text,  with  illustrative  observations  by  the  editor ;  the 
lestions  have  been  selected  from  the  Examinations  for  the  last  thirty  years.  It  is 
I  useful  edxtxon."— Spectator, 

'*  Attaching,  as  we  do,  so  vast  a  value  to  evidences  of  this  nature,  Mr  Potts'  edition 
Paley's  most  excellent  work  is  hailed  with  no  ordinary  welcome— not  that  it  almost. 
It  that  it  fully  answers  the  praiseworthy  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  issued.  In 
batever  li^ht  we  view  its  importance — by  whatever  standard  we  measure  its  excel- 
nces— its  intrinsic  value  is  equally  manifest.  No  man  could  be  found  more  fitly 
lalrfied  for  the  arduous  task  of  reproducing,  in  an  attainable  form  and  in  an  intelli- 
ble  dress,  the  work  he  undertook  to  edit,  than  Mr  Potts.  By  an  industry  and 
Ltience,  by  a  skill  and  carefulness  of  no  common  kind,  by  an  erudition  of  a  high 
der,  he  has  made  '  Paley's  Evidences'  (a  work  remarkable  no  less  for  its  sound 
asoning  than  its  admirable  perspicuity)  adapted  to  the  Christian  student's  every 
quirement  in  the  sphere  it  enters  on.  To  these  'Evidences'  the  '  Horae  Paulinas' 
\a  been  added,  inasmuch  (we  quote  from  the  preface)  'as  it  forms  one  of  the  most 
iportant  branches  of  the  auxiliary  evidences  of  Christianity.'  It  is  further  added  :— 
Fo  the  intelligent  student,  no  apology  will  be  necessary  for  bringing  here  before 
m  in  connexion  with  the  "Evicfences"  the  "Horae  Paulinae"— a  work  which  con- 
Bts  of  an  accumulation  of  circumstantial  evidence  elicited  from  St.  Paul's  Epistles 
id  the  Acts  with  no  ordinary  skill  and  judgment;  and  exhibited  in  a  pellucid  style 
I  far  removed  from  the  unnatural  as  from  the  non-natural  employment  of  language.* 
"  Without  this  volume  the  library  of  any  Christian  Man  is  incomplete.  No  com- 
endation  can  be  more  emphatic  nor  more  just."— CAurcA  of  England  Qjuarterl^f 
mev, 
I  Longmans^  London. 


Small  8vo.  pp.  215.    Price  48,  ' 

Sketches  of  Character:  or  Husbands,  Wives,  MaidenS)  &e.  I 
and  other  Pieces  in  Verse. 

By  Anna  H.  Potts. 

**  Tlic  ^ketcbes  of  Cbtncter  contained  in  this  ai^reeable  volnme  may  be  ewnBented 
uiiilf  r  thi"  beads. '  Husbands/  '  Wives,'  and  '  Maidens,'  which  are  written  in  ancMTt 
simple-  sr  v1o>  delineative  and  didactic,  with  some  passaires  of  satire ;  and  to  these  vuqr 
alio  lie  Ailiic^  the  shorter  Pieces,  called  *  The  Sisters,'  and  *  The  Prond.'  The  '  Otkr 
pieces  in  \'c^rse,'  are  numerous  and  of  varied  kinds,  playful  and  grave,  descriptive  tt 
com raeif] drat ive,  sentimental  or  imaginative,  the  metrical  structure  various,  bit 
alw&ys  e^jiy  and  flowing,  with  a  careful  and  accurate  choice  of  rhymes.  A  deep  ud 
fervent  ti>tm  of  religious  feeling  p«rvades  all  the  pieces  in  which  sacred  thoagfats  m 
afjpnitiritdi-,  and  the  moral  sentiments  are  chaste,  lovinr  and  cheerfhl,  adorned  irii 
IMX'lini]  I  mAn^ery  and  pleasing  conceptions,  which  are  all  the  more  effective  for  tbtf 
s  ttii  f»  I  Ic  i  I  y  ♦ '  * — Leeda  fnteUigeneer. 

^*  Mm  fotts'  volume  deserves  to  be  recommended  to  persons  of  taste,  and  t 
pr^TP  a  uiftHt  acceptable  Christmas  oflering,  either  to  the  yoothfUI,  or  to  those 
advaiict^ii  in  years."— Coiir/  JournaL 

**T1>c'  rrat  little  volume  of  Mrs  Potts  is  full  of  tender  feelin|r>  which  attracts  li 
nitUf^  lit i nil  to  mind  and  heart  to  heart.  Her  poetry  reminds  us  of  the  toacbiH 
filiTH.M'B  [»r  Mrs  Hemans;  and  her  'Sketches  of  Character,'  of  the  best  portraits^ 
Cowper.  Xo  one  can  read  these  sketches  without  having:  the  finest  sympatUtal 
aroiia^'dj  and  good  resolutions  stren^hened. "—X>j/rrary  Gazette.  * 

**  Sill!  chiefly  aims  at  developing  the  proper  sphere  of  her  sex  by  pointing  oat  111 
(i^tli^a  of  women  under  the  various  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed;  shewiig 
the  itri^Kjrunce  of  patience  and  forbearance,  truthfulness  and  constancy,  and  k 
Tf^lianre  upon  the  practical  influence  of  religion.  These  topics  are  urged  in  variooi 
furniH  wicli  clearness  and  simplicity."— S«n<iey'«  MiaeeUanjf, 

"This  little  volume  is  a  Collection  of  Poetical  effusions  on  subjects  ofunivoul 
intprejit.  Many  of  them  are  remarkable  for  the  r  graceful  simplicity,  and  the  absenei 
nf  pi^ttnidion,  while  some  exhibit  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  humour.  The  Wi 
Authart'sfi  [lasses  *from  grrave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe,'  wilh  a  refreshinf  eaay 
and  in  nmny  passages  displays  much  feeling  on  subjecto  of  domestic  interest."'! 
Edumthnal  Timet.  ' 


John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand,  London. 


Simple  Poems  for  National  and  Sunday  Schools.       ' 
By  Anna  H.  Potts.    Price  2#.  per  dozen.  < 

"Tliis  little  book,  though  not  numbering  more  than  thirty-six  pages^  is  wbrfi  | 
many  a  cuTubersome  folio.  Besides  possessing  the  valuable  quality  of  being  'sboit  | 
and  sweet/  It  claims  the  higher  merit  of  inculcating  the  purest  moral  lessons  nndar 
a  simple  and  attractive  form.  *  *  *  We  advise  all  mothers  to  read  wi' J 
impret  until  I  ig  volume;  and  feel  certain  they  will  join  with  us  in  admiring  the  chiMr,-] 
like  CRntiour  of  the  poem,  *  Where  do  the  days  go,  Mother?'  Mrs  Potts  nossessj 
tfvp  bap^n'  ^tocret  of  adapting  her  style  to  suit  the  comprehension  of  childhooa,  witboC  i 
becomiiti?  hivial  or  commonplace,  and  we  trust  her  work  may  meet  with  the  succeif 
it  ^  well  deserves."— Zrorfy'#  Newspaper,  i 

'^Tliey  are  well  calciUated  to  be  useful  to  young  people."— 7^  Mother' t  Mapasi^ 
Jattiiart/  L8j3.  i 

"  Ciccc'llint  in  spirit,  and  comprising  some  good  points  well  versified.  "—W*Clr»«^  i 
iffn't  P^it  ntf  Magazine  f  January  1833.  i 

Sold  at  the  National  Society's  Depositojy,  Westminster. 


DBDICATKD,  BY  PSRMISSIOK,  TO  HIS  GRACE  THE  BUKE  OF 
WELLINGTON. 

GAY'S   FABLES, 

TRANSLATED  INTO  FRENCH  VERSE  WITH  THE  ENGLISH 
TEXT  OPPOSITE, 

BY  THE  CHEVALIER  DE  CHATELAIN, 

AUTHOR  OF  RAMBLES  THROUGH  HOME,  &C. 

12mo.  pp.  211,  price  6s. 


['  **  On  one  page  is  the  original  English,  on  the  opposite  one  the  translation  into 
finench ;  and,  the  Chevalier  ha\ing  thus  given  the  best  opportunity  for  comparison, 
It  are  bound  to  say  that  he  has  succeeded  to  a  marvel  in  rendering  the  one  language 
)to  the  other.  A  remarkable  feature  of  this  translation  is  its  closeness.  Usoidly  it 
^es  ten  lines  of  French  to  express  the  meaning  of  eight  lines  of  English.  But  here 
e  translator  has  preserved  very  nearly  the  same  number  of  lines,  and  in  some 
Stances,  he  has  even  conveyed  the  strict  meaning  of  the  English  verse  in  fewer 
>rds  than  the  original.  Another  characteristic  of  this  translation  is  elegance.  The 
Ifvalier  is  a  master  of  his  own  language,  and  writes  it  exquisitely.  This  volume 
ill  be  of  great  utility  to  those  who  are  learning  French,  and  no  less  a  pleaisure  to 
Dse  who  have  learned  it."— TAe  Critic,  Ui  June, 

**  The  Chevalier  de  Chatelain  has  produced  one  of  the  best  translations  into  his 
m  language  of  an  English  classic  that  we  remember  to  have  seen.  He  has  selected 
ky,  and  has  given  to  us  his  Fables  in  a  dress  both  piquant  and  poetical,  and  worthy 

^being  placed  side  by  side  with  those  of  La  Fontaine To  those  who  love  literature 

■  its  own  sake,  the  work  will  be  much  sought  after,  and  it  will  be  equally  valuable 
families,  as  a  means  of  facilitating  the  acquirement  of  idiom."— 7JI«  Lady*9  Newt- 
\per,  June  4th, 

"  The  work  will  be  found  extremely  useful  for  the  student  of  the  French  language." 
'Court  Journal,  llthJune, 

**  The  translator  has  generally  sustained  the  spirit  and  equalled  the  diction  of  the 
)jkginai,'*— Literary  Gazette,  May  21. 

**  En  publiant  cet  int^ressant  volume,  M.  le  Chevalier  de  Chatelain  s'est  propose 

ax  buts,  et  il  pent  se  rendre  ce  t^moignage  qu'il  les  a.  Pun  et  Pautre,  complement 

;eints.  11  a  voulu  popularisernne  desoeuvres  les  plus  remarquables  de  la  litt^rature 

iglaise,  auprto  de  ces  lecteurs  d'elite,  qui,  en  France,  regardent  enfin  par-del^  les 

^nti^res  et  admirent,  partout  oil  elles  ^closent  les  gracieuses  ou  fibres  productions 

Pesprit  et  du  g^nie.    M.  de  Chatelain  a  voulu,  en  outre,  prouver  que  notre  langne 

I;  assez  riche,  assez  souple,  assez  transparente  pour  mettre  en  plein  relief  les  plus 

Itimes  qualit6s,  les  beaut^s  les  plus  spteiales  des  litt^ratnres  ^trangdres ;  11  a  tout- 

^t  r^ussi,  nous  le  r^p^tons,  et,  k  I'heure,  a^  nous,  ^crivons  ces  lignes,  nous  ne 

hmtons  pas  que  des  sympathies  nombreuses  et  intelligentes  ne  I'encouragent  k  8*en* 

■ger  plus  avant  encore  dans  une  voie  si  large  et  si  fbconde."— I»«  Courrier  de 

fiurope,  4  Juin. 

\  Wliittaker  and-  Co.  Ave  Maria  Lane^  London. 


The  Gospel  revealed  to  Job :  or  Patriarchal  Faith  and 
Practice  illnstrated,  in  Thirty  Lectures  on  the  Principal  Passages  of 
the  Book  of  Job ;  with  Explanatory,  lUustratiTe,  and  Critical  Notes, 
by  Charles  Arousrus  Hulbert,  xVf.A.,  of  Sidney  Suasez  Coll^ 
Cambridge;  late  Jyrwhitt  Hebrew  Scholar  and  Oosse  TheokgicaL 
Scholar  of  the  University,  Perpetual  Curate  of  SUuthwaite-com- 
Lingards,  near  Huddersfield.  Dedicated,  by  Permission,  to  the  Bight 
Hon.  William,  £arl  of  Dartmouth,  LL.D.,  F.R.a,  F^S.,  &c.  h 
One  Volume,  Svo.  pp.  512,  Price  12». 

'*  With  special  reference  to  the  creed  of  the  Idamean  Patriarch,  as  imfolded  ii 
the  narrative,  Mr  Hulbert's  Treatise  is  written,  shewing:  that  those  peculiar  trntia, 
which  were  to  be  more  fully  reveal^  in  after  ares,  were  in  their  eWments  knomi 
and  understood  in  the  early  tiroes  in  which  Job  nved.    Hence  the  title  of  the  iroriu 

With  rerard  to  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  the  arfpiments  will  carrf 

Gonyiction  to  the  Biblical  Student."— Literary  Gazette. 

**  In  the  Work  before  us,  however,  the  object  is  not  historical  or  archasolopc^ 
but  theoloji^cal.  Mr  Hulbert  aims  at  shewing:,  in  ^he  words  oi  his  title,  that  tk 
'Gospel*  was  *  revealed  to  Job,'  that  is,  that  the  patriarch  had  an  idea,  throogl 
revelation,  of  Christ  and  the  Redemption."— Spectator, 

"The  (comparatively)  brief  book  of  Job  is  here  commented  on  in  a  volume rf 
some  five  hundred  pafi[es.  It  will  probably  be  found  the  most  complete  comm» 
tary  on  that  portion  of  Scripture  wnich  haa  yet  appeared.  Mr  Hulbert  has  writtet< 
lancely,  wisely,  and  well  upon  the  Man  of  Uz ;  and  he  has  added  to  what  his  ova 
experience,  research,  and  learning:  afforded,  a  well  selected  mass  of  contributions  tf 
our  poets  and  prose  writers,  whose  pens  and  minds  have  been  working:  <^^  ^^^  ^^ 
exalted  theme.  The  result  is  a  volume  of  very  g:reat  value."— CAatreA  and  Sttk 
Gazette. 

London:  Longmans.    Cambridge:   Macmilians. 


Old  Tracts  suited  for  the  Present  Times,  and  Designed 
for  the  Information  of  Young  Persons  and  others,  who  may  be 
desirous  of  knowing  from  the  Voices  of  the  Past,  the  Ratiooal 
Grounds  of  Separation  from  the  Church  of  Rome.  * 

No.  I.  A  Dissertation  concerninr  a  Judg:e  of  Controversies  in  Matters  of  Relirioi^ 
with  a  Preface  on  the  Nature  oi  Certainty  and  Infallibility,  by  W.  Sherlock,  D.!). 
1686.    Svo.  pp.  62,  price  6d. 

No.  II.  A  short  Discourse  concerning  the  Authority  of  the  Church  on  Matters  of 
Faith,  by  Ignotus,  1666.    Svo.  pp.  16,  price  l^d. 

No.  III.  Thirty  Plain  but  Soand  Reasons  why  Protestants  differ  from  Popery,  te. 
by  Ig^otns,  168S.    Revised  and  amended,  with  Notes,    pp.  20,  price  2if. 

No.  IV.  Wickliffe's  Wicket,  1546,  with  the  Articles  wherefore  John  Frith  died, 
and  a  Short  Life  of  John  Wickliffe,  by  Thomas  James,  Keeper  of  the  BodleiaB 
Library  at  Oxford,  1608.    Svo.  pp.  20,  price  2d.  ' 

No.  V.    The  Huntyng  and  fynding  out  of  the  Romish  Fox,  whiche  more  than  lefn 
yeares  hath  bene  hyd  among  the  Byshoppes  of  En^laod^  after  that  the  Kyngis 
Hyffhnes,  Henry  VIII.  had  commanded  hym  to  be  dryven  out  of  hysResInt  j 
Written  by  William  Turner,  Doctoar  of  Physicke,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Fein-  ' 
broke  College,  in  Cambridg^e,  154S :  with  a  short  account  of  th£  Author.  Sro.  i 
pp.  56,  price  6d.  | 

London :    John  W*  Parker  and  Son, 

Cambridge :    Macmilians. 

Oxford:    J.  Vincent. 


